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CHAPTEE  V. 

HENBT  HI. 

Magna  Ch abta — TENxmis — Alienation — Mortmain  —  Commtjnia 
Placita  NGN  sbquantur  Ctjriam  nostrah — Justices  op  Assize — 
Amercements  —  Nullus  liber  homo,  etc. — Praecipe  in  Capite — 
Sheriff^s  Criminal  Judicature  —  The  Writ  de  Odio  et  Atia — 
Charta  de  Foresta — The  Judicature  op  the  Forest — Punish- 
ments— Charters  confirmed— Statutum  Hiberni^  —  Statute  op 
Merton  —  Op  Commons  —  Op  Special  Bastardy — Banks  op  Per- 
sons— Op  Villenage  —  Op  Free  Services — Op  Serjeanty — Scu- 
taqium — Homage  and  Fealty — Op  Wardship  and  Marriage — 
Op  Gifts  op  Land  —  by  whom — to  whom— Op  Simple  Gifts  — 
Op  Conditional  Gifts  —  Op  Estates  by  the  Courtesy  — Op  Re- 
versions—Gifts AD  Terminum — Livery  —  Rights— Testaments 
—  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  therein — Op  Descent — De  Partu 
SupposiTo — Op  Partition  —  Dower. 

HAVING-  travelled  through  the  early  periods  of  our 
law,  through  the  profound  darkness  of  the  Saxon 
times,  and  the  obscure  mist  in  which  the  Norman  consti- 
tutions are  involved  (a),  we  approach  the  confines  of 
known  and  established  law.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
begins  the  order  of  statutes  on  which  legal  opinions  may 
be  founded  with  certainty.  Whatever  statutes  were 
passed  before  this  reign,  and  whatever  remembrance  we 
may  have  of  them  in  annals  and  histories  of  the  time, 
they  are  considered  as  little  more  than  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  that  illustrate  indeed  the  inquiries  of  the  curi- 
ous, but  add  nothing  to   the  body  of  legal   learning. 

(a)  It  is  impoffiible  not  to  observe  that  this  darkness  would  have  been 
li^ntened  and  this  mist  dispersed,  had  the  author  been  more  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  information  open  to  him,  especially  the  contents  of  the 
Saxon  laws  and  the  Mirror  cf  Justice,  and  with  the  compilation  called  the 
Lain  of  Henry  I.  The  satisfaction  he  expresses  at  having  reached^  the  realm 
of  statute  law  and  r^;ular  legal  treatises,  which  would  enable  him  to  state 
what  the  law  was  at  this  and  any  subsequent  period  of  his  history,  betrays 
the  idea  in  his  mind  that  thus  to  state  the  law  at  successive  stages  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  le^  history.  It  is  conceived,  however,  that  it  is  desbable, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  show  the  connection  between  these  different  stages 
and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  changes  to  be  observed.  And  this  ob- 
ject it  has  been  endeavored,  however  imperfectly,  to  aid  in  the  notes. 
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Magna  Charta^  and  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Marlbridge, 
passed  in  this  reign,  lie  within  the  pale  of  the  English 
law  as  now  understood ;  and  furnish  topics  for  argument, 
and  grounds  for  judicial  decision.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  our  law  becomes  more  authentic  and  certain. 
The  constitutions  now  made  produce  determined  effects ; 
we  can  trace  in  what  manner  they  were  afterwards  altered 
and  modified ;  can  generally  fix  the  era  of  such  altera- 
tions ;  and  can  always  rest  secure  in  the  probability  of 
our  deductions,  while  we  behold  the  consequences  of  them 
in  the  present  state  of  our  law. 

If  the  statutes  furnish  authentic  documents  on  which 
we  may  rely  with  confidence,  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  the  law  are  investigated  and  discussed  by  an  author 
of  this  reign,  whose  work  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
of  all  legal  learning ;  the  treatise  of  Bracton  will  enable 
us  to  speak  decidedly  and  fully  upon  every  title  in  the 
law,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  The  sketch  we  have  just 
given  from  Qlanville  will  now  be  filled  up,  and  its  de- 
ficiencies supplied ;  manv  of  the  obscure  hints,  the  doubts, 
and  ambiguities  with  which  that  author  abounds,  will  be 
elucidated;  and  the  whole  of  our  law  explained  with 
consistency,  and  upon  undeniable  authority.  These  are 
the  materials  from  which  the  juridical  history  of  this 
king's  reign  is  to  be  collected.  For  the  matter  which 
they  furnish,  it  may  not  be  raising  the  expectations  of 
the  reader  too  high,  to  promise  him  a  full  gratification  of 
his  thirst  for  legal  antiquities,  and  the  knowledge  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  all  their  branches.  It  is  rather 
to  be  feared,  that  every  one  may  not  entirely  assent  to 
the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  enter  so  minutely  into 
the  detail  of  things ;  it  is  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  less  pardonable  to  give  a  scanty  relation,  where  the 
sort  of  information  which  is  most  likely  to  engage  the 
curiosity  of  a  lawyer  depends  veir  often  upon  circum- 
stances and  passages  apparently  trifling. 

The  reign  of  this  king,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
History,  will  be  divided,  conformably  with  the  nature  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  formed,  into  the  alterations 
made  by  statute,  and  those  made  by  usage  and  the  de- 
cisions of  courts.  These  two  sources  of  variation  will  be 
pursued  separately,  and  the  amendments  made  by  either 
stated  distinctly,  and  by  themselves.     We  shall  first  con- 
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Bider  the  statutes,  and  then  the  decisions  of  courts.  In 
the  present  reign  we  begin  with  Magna  Charta^  9  Hen. 
III.,  that  beinff  the  earliest  statute  we  have  on  record. 

Henry  III.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1216,  being  then  only  nine  years  old,  by 
the  advice  of  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  grand  council  of  the  realm,  renewed 
the  Great  Charter  which  had  been  granted  by  his  father, 
together  with  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  had  made  necessary.^  In  the 
September  or  November  following,  a  new  Mama  Ckarta 
was  sealed  by  the  pope's  legate  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  several  additional  improvements;  at  which  time 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  Forest  were  first  thrown  into 
a  separate  charter,  making  the  Charta  de  Forestd.^ 

When  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  it  was  thought 
that  so  important  an  act  of  his  infancy  as  this  should  be 
confirmed ;  accordingly,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he 
confirmed  the  act  of  the  pope's  legate  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke;  and  granted  Magna  Uharta  and  Charta  de 
Forestd  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  sealed  it,  and  as 
we  now  have  them.^ 

Thus  was  the  text  of  Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de 
Forests^  after  many  alterations,  finally  settled;  nor  has 
there  in  succeeding  times  been  any  amendmeilt  made 
therein.  The  solicitude  of  later  ages  was  to  obtain  fre- 
quent confirmations,  and  a  strict  observance  of  these 
grand  pillars  of  our  constitution  ;  by  occasional  interpre- 
tations to  explain  any  difficulties  wnich  might  appear  in 
the  construction  of  them;  and  to  enlarge  the  benefits 
they  were  designed  to  confer.  What  were  the  benefits, 
liberties,  and  advantages  secured  to  the  people  by  these 
famous  charters  (a),  and  what  is  the  form  and  style  in 

(a)  This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  our  l^al  his- 
torj,  cannot  be  understood  without  some  reference  to  contemporary  history. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  charters,  and  is  a  noto- 
rious historical  fact,  that  the  barons  were  the  main  promoters  of  the  charter ; 
and  d  priori  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  be  directed,  primarily  and 
principally,  at  their  protection  from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
BOTerei^  under  the  feudal  system ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
oppressions  and  exactions  had  been  enormous,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
revolting  features  of  tlie  feudal  system,  especially  with  reference  to  the  cus- 
tody of  female  wards,  had  been  grossly  abused  by  the  soverei^,  and  more 
particularly  by  John.    There  is  a  passage  in  the  History  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 

*  2  Bla.  Trad9,  iL,  lutr.,  42.  « Ibid.,  pp.  52,  60.  » Ibid.,  p.  69, 
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which  they  are  conceived,  it  is  now  our  business  to 
inquire. 

tosh  in  which  he  hints  that  this  sovereign  had  so  abused  the  facilities  afforded 
by  these  wardships,  and  contemporary  history  quite  bears  out  the  suggestion, 
ifaturallj  enough,  therefore,  the  barons  would  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to 
the  restraint  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  with  reference  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  feudal  system,  wnich,  it  will  be  observed,  only  applied  to  those 
who  held  by  military  tenure,  and  not,  therefore,  directly  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people ;  those  who  held  of  the  nulitary  tenants  by  socage  or  villen- 
age  —  that  is,  by  plough-service,  or  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  cities,  who,  if 
they  held  of  the  crown  at  all,  held  by  burgage-tenure,  and  could  only  be 
subject  to  pecuniary  exactions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  system  applied  as  between  the  barons  and 
their  military  tenants,  not  less  than  between  the  sovereign  and  the  barons; 
and  contemporary  history  shows  that  all  the  oppressions  and  exactions  which 
the  sovereign  practised  upon  them,  they,  with  a  hundredfold  greater  cruelty 
and  rapacity,  practised  upon  others.  This  is  equally  manifest  whether  we 
turn  to  the  contemporary  chronicles,  or  take  the  account  given  by  an  acute 
modem  historian,  such  as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  The  latter  indeed  quotes  from 
the  chronicles  some  passages  which  present  a  terrible  picture  of  tiie  oppres- 
sions and  cruelties  practised  by  the  ^rons  and  their  knights  upon  the  people 
aU  over  the  country.  And  there  was  this  terrible  difference  oetween  their 
oppressions  and  those  of  the  king,  that  they  were  eveiywhere,  whereas  his 
tyranny  was  necessarily  somewhat  limited  by  the  localities  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  reside.  In  every  county,  however,  there  were  a  host  of  these  feudal 
barons  and  knights,  each  with  a  fortress  or  castle,  in  which  was  a  dungeon, 
and  where  the  most  abominable  cruelties  were  perpetrated,  without  any 
possibility  of  aid  from  the  law,  except  in  the  form  of  armed  force  and  a 
regular  siege  of  the  castle.  Hence,  in  some  instances,  indeed,  as  in  one  very 
remarkable  case  in  1224,  when  one  Falcon  de  Breaute  actually  seized  upon 
the  king's  justices,  and  imprisoned  them  in  his  castle,  Henry  III.  had  to  lay 
siege  to  his  castle  for  two  months  with  a  strongforce  in  order  to  take  it,  and 
thus  vindicate  the  law  and  rescue  his  judges.  This  singular  incident,  which 
is  narrated  in  aU  the  chronicles  under  the  year  1224,  and  occurred,  be  it  ob- 
served, in  the  year  when  the  charter  was  for  the  third  time  ratified  oy  Henry 
III.,  will  do  much  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  age  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  charter,  especially,  for  instance,  as  to  the  remarkable  stipulation  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  in  the  cardinal  clause — the  celebrated 
'*  nttllua  liber  homo  "  clause  —  which  is  so  often  quoted  as  the  palladium  of  our 
liberties,  "  nee  super  eum  ibimus,**  %.  e.,  we  will  not  come  upon  him  with  an 
armed  force ;  "  nisi  per  legem  iemx^  i.  e.,  by  the  sheriff  or  his  officers,  who 
would  doubtless  have  been  hanged  by  such  gentlemen  as  Falcon  de  Breaute 
over  their  castle  walls,  if  they  had  dared  to  attempt  to  interfere  witli  them. 
Bead  by  the  light  of  contemporary  history,  this  clause,  which  is  so  loudly 
vaunted  as  the  palladium  of  liberty,  did  but  give  impunity  to  tyranny.  For 
in  that  ase,  when  the  civil  power  was  so  weak  as  to  be  powerless  against  the 
military  oarons  and  knights,  each  secure  in  his  castle — to  say  ^at  they 
should  only  be  touched  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law  was  to  say  that  they 
should  enjojr  impunity.  A  reference  to  the  chronicles  between  the  years  1216 
and  1224  will  show  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  barons  were  prac- 
tising the  most  terrible  oppressions,  although  it  is  equally  true  that  the  king, 
on  his  part,  was  practising,  whenever  he  could,  the  most  terrible  cruelties 
upon  them,  and  that  in  point  of  cruelty  he  perhaps  surpassed  them,  though 
not  in  rapacity.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  of  course  they  would  naturally 
be  very  anxious  to  protect  themsdvei^  althoogh,  as  regarded  the  great  body 
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The  copy  of  Magna  Charta  in  our  statute-book  is  taken 
from  the  roll  of  25  Edw.  I.,  and  is  only  an  Inspeocimiis  of 

of  tlie  people,  they  were  the  oppressors.  And  the  point  of  greatest  interest 
in  the  charter  ib  how  far  there  were  any  provisions  introduood  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  people.  The  people,  be  it  observed,  were  out  of  the  scope  of 
the  feudal  system,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  which  was  purely  military. 
They  held,  whether  as  freeholders  or  as  villeins,  by  plough-service,  or  such 
other  rustic  service,  or  they  held  in  burgage.  They,  therefore,  were  not 
subject  to  those  incidents  of  the  feudal  system  which  afforded  so  many  pre- 
texts for  oppression  ;  and  the  aggressions  upon  them  were  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent and  more  lawless  character,  which  may  be  gathered  pretty  clearly  from 
the  chronicles  and  the  Mirror;  violent  seizures  of  their  property,  under  color 
of  distresses,  or  seizures  of  their  persons  to  extort  ransoms,  oy  imprisonment 
in  their  numerous  castles,  of  which  there  were  many  hundreds — upwards 
of  a  thousand  —  in  different  parts  of  England,  each  governed  by  a  warden 
or  "  constable,"  that  term  not  signifying,  as  it  does  now,  a  peace-officer,  but 
a  very  different  sort  of  character,  the  keeper  of  some  strong  fortress,  with 
a  deep  duneeon,  the  scene  of  dreadful  cruelties  and  extortions.  Then  the 
rivers,  which  then  were  swarming  with  fish  (not  having  been  befouled  and 
polluted  bv  towns|,  were  too  often  monopolized  by  the  local  tyrants  by  means 
of  ''weirs"  or  fisning  dams.  And  merchants  were  subject  to  ruthless  ex- 
tortions, under  the  name  of  tolls,  in  going  through  the  lands  of  these  feudal 
tyrants  to  get  to  the  towns  where  they  carried  on  trade.  Thus  on  every  side 
the  people  were  subject  to  oppressions,  and  robberies,  and  cruelties ;  and 
Uie  practical  way  to  test  and  appreciate  the  charters  is  to  bear  all  this  in 
mina,  and  see  how  far  its  different  provisions  tended  to  protect  the  people 
from  these  oppressions,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  twofold  question :  first, 
how  far  they  were  prohibited ;  and,  next,  how  far  they  were  to  be  prevented. 
The  mere  declaration  that  they  were  prohibited  came  to  little  in  that  age. 
Such  declarations  had  been  made  in  favor  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
people  by  every  sovereign  since  the  Conquest,  and  as  uniformly  disregarded 
and  set  at  naught  The  great  point  was  as  to  the  practical  means  of  pre- 
venting these  things,  which  it  is  manifest  could  only  be  done  by  securing 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  improving  and 
strengthening  the  judicial  constitution  of  the  countiy,  and  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  the  law.  But  here,  again,  was  a  great  difficulty.  Quis  custodier 
ip808  etuiodeaf  Who  should  keep  the  guardians  themselves  under  control? 
The  sherifi&  and  justices  of  the  King  were  themselves  generallv  knights  or 
barons,  who  belonged  to  the  very  same  class  as  the  oppressors  of  the  people, 
and  who  were  as  ready,  for  fees  or  salaries,  to  practise  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  king  the  same  exactions  and  oppressions  which  others  of  the  same  order 
practised  for  their  own.  Hence^hough  justices  itinerant  had  been  going 
their  circuits  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  their  exactions  and  oppressions, 
in  levying  fines  or  "  amercements,"  (which,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  was 
the  great  reason  of  their  appointment),  were  so  intolerable,  that  it  appears 
the  people  often  dreaded  their  approach,  regarding  them  as  oppressors  in- 
stead of  protectors,  and  actually  remonstrated  against  their  being  sent  oftener 
than  once  in  seven  years.  That  the  charter  did  not  altogether  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  granted,  and 
that  even  where  its  terms  were  satisfactory  they  were  not  carried  out,  is 
manifest  from  a  chapter  in  the  Mirror^  entitled,  **  The  Defects  of  the  Great 
Charter,"  which  will  afford  the  best  possible  commentary  upon  it,  and  which 
commences  thus :  "  Seeing  how  the  law  of  the  realm,  founded  upon  forty 
points  of  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  is  damnahly  mimsed  by  the  governors 
of  tlie  land,  and  by  statutes  afterwards  made  contrary  to  some  of  the  points; 
VOL.  n.— 2 
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the  charter  of  the  ninth  of  Henry  III.,  so  called  from  the 
letters-patent  prefixed  in  the  name  of  Edward   I.     In- 

to  show  the  defects  or  defaults  in  these  points,  I  have  put  this  chapter,  first 
of  the  defects  of  the  Great  Charter."  And  then  a  variety  of  points  are  men- 
tioned, on  each  of  wiiich  the  comments  made  will  be  inserted  in  Uie  notes 
to  the  clause  in  which  it  arises.  This,  it  is  manifest,  will  be  that  contem- 
poraneous exposition  which  is  the  best  possible  commentary  on  any  ancient 
statute,  whence  the  change,  subsequently  made,  from  justices  itinerant,  who 
went  yearly,  to  "justices  in  eyre,"  who  went  only  septennial ly  (vide  ante). 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  Guizot  points  out,  the  great 
difficulty  was  in  the  guarantees  or  securities  for  liberty.  As  to  the  law,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  And  the  very  necessity  for  repeatedly  affirm- 
ing it  showed  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  its  execution  and  enforcement.  It  is 
to  this  point,  then,  principally,  as  by  far  the  one  most  practically^  important, 
the  readers  of  the  charters  must  attend,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  practical 
worth  and  value.  Mere  declarations  of  that  law,  no  doubt,  were  in  that  age 
not  without  value ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  the  great  point  was,  what 

faarantees  or  safeguards  should  be  provided.  Two  points,  tnen^  have  to  be 
ept  in  mind  in  examining  the  charter :  first,  what  provisions  it  contained 
to  protect  the  people  not  only  against  the  king,  but  against  the  barons  and 
other  powerful  .persons ;  and  next,  what  provisions  it  contained  for  practi- 
cally carrying  out  these  protective  enactments.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  as  already  observed  in  the  chief  clause,  the  celebrated 
**nvUu8  liber  homo*^  clause  certainly  applies  to  all  freemen,  though  it  contains 
no  practical  guarantee,  as  the  commentator  in  the  Mirror  observes,  but  rather 
takes  one  away,  or  tries  to  do  so,  by  making  the  sovereign  undertake  not  to 
come  upon  any  freeman,  except  in  due  course  of  law,  which,  as  the  great 
oppressors  of  the  people  were  too  powerful  for  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
would  secure  them  from  any  eflective  measures  of  redress,  unless,  indeed, 
they  actually  proceeded  to  levy  war.^  But  then  it  does  not  apply  to  villeins, 
a  large  and  important  class,  comprising  still  the  great  body  of  the  peoplcL 
who,  as  the  Mirror  points  out,  were  not  slaves,  nor  to  be  regarded  or  treated 
as  such,  or  as  if  they  had  no  personal  rights,  so  that  they  could  be  beaten  or 
imprisoned  at  leisure ;  yet  the  charter  contains  not  a  word  in  their  favor, 
ana  hence,  as  the  Mirror  Bays,  in  a  pass^  at  the  end,  written  not  long  after 
the  final  confirmation  of  the  charter  by  Edward  I.,  "  It  is  an  abuse  to  hold 
villeins  for  slaves,  and  this  abuse  causeth  great  destruction  of  poor  people, 
and  is  a  great  offence"  (c.  v.,  s.  2) ;  but  there  is  nothing  against  it  in  the 
Mirror,  And  although,  in  the  clause  about  amercements,  all  villeins  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  all  freemen,  and  it  is  said  that  their  amercements  must  be^ 
saving  their  "  wains"  or  wagons,  that  was  as  much  for  their  lord's  benefit  as 
their  own,  and  indeed  more  so,  since  they  could  only  use  their  wagons  upon 
their  lord's  land,  having  no  property  of  their  own.  As  regards  the  great 
body  of  the  freemen,  the  common  freeholders,  no  doubt  they  appear  to  3iare 
in  most  of  the  principal  clauses  in  the  charter  in  which  they  could  be  in- 
cluded —  those  relating  to  personal  liberty  and  rights  of  property,  etc.  Bat 
the  bulk  of  the  charter  relates  to  feudal  matters  which  concerned  the  barons 
and  knights  who  held  by  military  tenure,  and  the  only  guarantee  contained 
in  the  first  Great  Charter  consisteii,  in  fact,  as  Guiiot  points  out,  in  their  own 
assumption  of  supreme  powers ;  for  it  was  provided  oy  John's  charter  that 
a  select  body  of  the  ma<(t  powerful  barons  mighty  if  they  deemed  the  charter 
to  have  been  infringed,  make  war  upon  the  king  to  compel  its  observance— 
t.  e.,  its  observance  according  to  their  ideas,  which  was,  as  Guizot  says,  the 
right  of  civil  war ;  and  accordingly  it  led  to  civil  war,  which  lasted,  more  or 
less,  for  many  years,  and  in  the  result  it  is  remarkable  that  a  charter  was 
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SPEXiMUS  Magnam  Chartam  domini  Henrici  quondam  regis 
Anglice  patris  nostri  de  libertatibus  Angli<B  in  hcec  verba.  Then 

obtained  in  several  respects  less  favorable  to  the  people  than  the  firslf  and 
especiallv  in  the  omission  of  the  important  provision  that  scutate  should 
only  be  levied  by  consent  of  a  common  council  of  the  realm,  which  con« 
tained  in  it  the  germ  of  a  representative  assembly,  the  effectual  guarantee 
of  popular  liberty,  at  all  events  against  the  crown.  And  as  the  provision  for 
a  guarantee  of  the  charter  by  the  barons  was  omitted,  there  was  no  addi- 
tional guarantee  or  security  afforded  by  the  charter,  as  now  finally  settled ; 
and  it  consisted  entirely  of  declarations  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  in  that  age,  so 
£ELr  as  they  went,  useml  and  valuable.  As  to  thiJs,  indeed,  one  of  our  his- 
torians, Dr.  Henry,  observes,  that  the  charter  was  conceived  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  only  article  in  favor  of  the  people — the 
one  which  applied  to  the  barons  the  same  enactments  which  they  haa  applied 
to  the  king — waa  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  king  (HiO.  Eng,f  v.  1). 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  representation,  for  though  it  may  be  that  the 
charter  was  conceived  and  intended  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  tlie  barons, 
it  did  contain  provisions  which  embraced  all  freemen,  and,  moreover  (what 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance),  it  contained  the  great  principles  which, 
though  perhaps  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  proved  tne  fruitful  germs 
of  rights  and  immunities  for  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  were  grow- 
ing and  developing  for  ages.  To  trace  this  progress  and  development  is  the 
great  object  of  the  legal  history  of  the  subsequent  periods.  No  one  will 
regret  tne  insertion  of  an  admirable  passage  from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in 
which  that  great  historian  sums  up  in  a  masterly  manner  the  efiect  of  John's 
charter :  '*  Many  parts  of  the  great  charter  were  pointed  against  the  abuses 
of  the  power  or  the  king,  as  lord  paramount,  and  have  lost  their  importance 
since  the  downfall  of  the  svstem  of  feud^  which  it  was  their  purpose  to 
mitigate.  But  it  contains  a  lew  maxims  of  just  government  applicable  to  all 
places  and  times,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  first  promulgation  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  powerful  and  re- 
nowned nation.  Some  clauses,  though  limited  in  words  by  feudal  relations, 
vet  covered  general  principles  of  equity,  which  were  now  slowly  unfolded, 
by  the  example  of  the  charter  and  their  obvious  application  to  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  whole  community.  Aids  or  assistance  in  monev  were  due 
from  any  vassal  for  the  ransom  of  his  lord,  for  the  knighting  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  But  they  were  often  ex- 
torted when  no  such  reasons  could  be  urged.  Escuage  or  scutage  was  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  military  service,  but  as  the  approach  of  war  was 
an  easj  pretext,  it  was  liable  to  become  abused.  Talliage,  an  impost  assessed 
on  cities  and  towns,  and  on  freemen  who  owed  no  military  service,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  their  income,  was  in  its  nature  very  arbitrary.  The 
barons,  in  their  articles,  required  a  parliamentaiy  assent  to  the  talllages  of 
London,  and  all  other  towns,  as  mucn  as  to  the  aids  and  scutages  which  fell 
upon  tnemselves.  By  the  charter  itself,  however,  talliage  was  omitted, 
though  the  liberties  of  the  town  were  generally  asserted.  But  it  contained 
the  memorable  provision :  '  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  raised  in  our  king- 
dom (except  in  the  above  three  cases)  but  by  the  consent  of  the  general 
council '  —  a  concession  sufficient  to  declare  a  principle  which  could  not 
long  remain  barren,  that  the  consent  of  the  community  is  essential  to  just 
taxation.  By  the  charter,  as  confirmed  in  the  next  reign,  even  scutages  and 
aids  were  reserved  for  further  oonsideradon.  But  the  formidable  principle 
had  gone  forth,  though  every  species  of  impost  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament was  not  renounced  expressly  until  the  confirmatio  ehartcarunif  in  the 
25th  Edward  I.,  fourscore  years  after  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter.     '  To 
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follows  Magna  Ckarta  nearly  in  the  form  of  that  granted 
by  Henry  HI.  (a). 

Magna  Charta  contains  fifty-seven  chapters,  composing 
a  rhapsody  of  ordinances  for  the  settling  or  amendment 
of  the  law  in  divers  particulars  at  that  time  anxiously 
contended  for.  The  whole  is  strung  together  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter.  If  we  were  to  judge,  from  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument itself,  of  the  chief  design  of  the  barons  in  ob- 

constitute  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom/  sajs  the  charter.  ^  we  shall 
cause  the  prelates  and  greater  harons  to  be  summoned,  and  shall  direct  our 
sherifis  to  summon  aU  who  hold  of  ns  in  chief.'  To  the  upper  house  of 
parliament  this  clause  is  still  applicable.  From  the  lower  house  it  essen- 
tially differs  by  excluding  representation.  It  presents,  however,  the  first 
outlines  of  a  parliamentary  constitution.  The  39th  article  of  the  charter  is 
that  which  forbids  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  punishment  without  lawful 
trial :  '  Let  no  freeman  be  imprisoned,  etc.,  otherwise  than  by  the  legal  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  In  this  article  are  clearly 
contained  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  most  efiectual  securities 
against  oppression  which  the  wisdom  of  man  nas  hitherto  been  able  to  de- 
Tise.  *  We  will  sell,  d^lay,  or  deny  justice  to  no  one.'  No  man  can  cany 
further  the  great  principle  that  justice  is  the  gpreat  debt  of  the  government 
to  the  people,  which  requires  that  law  be  rendered  cheap,  prompt,  and  equal. 
The  provision  which  directs  that  the  supreme  civU  court  shall  be  stationary 
instead  of  following  the  king's  person,  is  a  proof  of  that  regard  to  the  regu- 
larity, accessibility,  independence,  and  dignity  of  public  justice  which  char- 
acterizes that  venerable  monument  of  English  liberty.  The  language  of  the 
Great  Charter  is  simple,  brie£  general  without  being  abstract,  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  authority,  not  of  argument,  yet  commonly  so  reasonable  as  to 
carry  with  it  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own  fitness.  It  was  understood  by 
the  simplest  of  the  unlettered  age  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  re- 
membered by  them,  and,  although  they  did  not  perceive  the  extensive  con- 
sequences which  might  be  derived  from  it,  their  feelings  were,  however  un- 
consciously, elevated  by  its  generality  and  grandeur.  It  was  a  peculiar 
advantage  that  the  consequences  of  its  principles  were,  if  we  ma^  so  speak, 
only  discovered  slowly  and  gradually.  It  ^ve  out  on  each  occasion  only  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reformation  as  the  circumstances  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  required,  and  as  their  character  would  safely  bear.  For 
almost  five  centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  decisive  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  the  neceasiti^  of  each  case 
demanaed.  To  all  mankind  it  set  the  first  example  of  the  progress  of  a  great 
people  for  centuries  in  blending  the  tumultuary  democracy  and  hauehty 
nobility  with  a  fluctuating  and  vaguely  united  monarchy,  so  as  to  form  irom 
these  discordant  materials,  the  only  form  of  free  government  which  experi- 
ence would  show  to  be  reconcilable  with  widely  extended  dominion"  (Hi9' 
tory  of  England,  v.  1). 

(a)  Varying  in  some  respects  from  the  charter  of  John,  as  that  did  from 
the  articles,  but  no  doubt  substantially  the  same.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  author's  citations  are  all  from  the  Inspeximits  charter  of  Edward  I.,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  notice,  because  the  arrangement  and  numbering  of  the 
charters  vary  in  every  one  of  them  :  so  that  reference  to  that  of  Eaward  I. 
will  not  apply  to  any  of  those  of  Henry  III.  The  author's  are  all  to  that 
of  Edward  I. 
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taining  this  charter,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
their  great  object  was  to  ascertain  the  services  and  bur- 
dens arising  from  tenures ;  for  the  first  six  chapters  are 
wholly  confined  to  that  subject,  and  many  others  relate 
incidentally  to  the  same  point ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  many  parts  of  this  famous  charter  have  become 
obsolete,  and,  to  a  modern  reader,  almost  unintelligible. 
Other  parts  of  it,  however,  are  extremely  worthy  of  notice, 
even  at  this  day ;  as  they,  at  the  time,  contributed  to  con- 
firm, if  not  establish,  certain  branches  of  our  juridical 
constitution ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles,  which  have  had  an  extensive 
influence  on  our  law  in  all  its  branches  ever  since ;  as  our 
civil  liberty  and  private  rights  became  thereby  better  de- 
fined, and  were  considered  as  settled  on  the  firm  basis  of 
parliamentary  recognition. 

To  explain  in  what  manner  this  was  done,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  at  length  the  subject  of  Magna  Charta; 

icunacuru.  ''^^^^'^  ^®  shall  attempt  in  an  order  differing 
from  that  in  which  the  text  appears,  but  which 
will,  perhaps,  bring  the  contents  of  it  into  a  clearer  light 
than  the  original  appears  in.  We  shall  first  speak  of  such 
provisions  as  are  of  a  more  general  or  miscellaneous 
nature ;  then  of  those  which  relate  to  tenures  and  prop- 
erty ;  after  which  will  follow  the  regulations  ordained  for 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  address  and  general  preamble  to  the  charter  are  de- 
serving notice,  as  they  show  the  form  in  which  these 
solemn  acts  were  usually  authenticated :  it  is  addressed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  ^'  To  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 

Eriors,  earls,  barons,  sheriffs,  provosts,  •officers ;  and  to  all 
ailifiTs,  and  other  our  faithful  subjects,  who  shall  see  this 
present  charter,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we,  unto  the 
honor  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  our  progenitors  and  successors  kings  of  England,  to  the 
advancement  of  holy  church,  and  amendment  of  our  realm, 
of  our  mere  and  free  will,*  have  given  and  granted » to  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  to  all 
freemen  of  this  our  realm,  these  liberties  following,  to  be 
kept  in  our  kingdom  of  England  forever." 
Buch  is  the  manner  in  wnich  the  provisions  of  Magna 

^  SpofiUaned  tt  bond  vciviiUaU  fMMtra.  '  DtdixMM  tt  eonoessiimw. 
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Charta  are  introdnced ;  after  which  comes  the  first  chapter, 
containing  a  general  grant  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  First, 
we  have  g^ranted  to  God,  and  by  this  our  present  charter 
have  conlrmed,  for  ns  and  oar  heirs  fofeyer,  that  the 
church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  all  her 
whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable  (a).  We  have  granted 
also  and  given  to  all  the^^^Tn^n  of  our  realm,  for  us  and 
our  heirs  forever,  these  liberties  under-written,  to  have 
and  to  hold,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs 
forever."  What  these  liberties  were  we  shall  now  inquire. 
It  was  ordained  that  the  city  of  London  shall  have  all 
the  ancient  liberties  and  customs  which  it  had  been  used 
to  enjoy ;  and  that  all  other  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
barons  of  the  cinque  or  other  ports,  should  possess  all 
their  liberties  and  free  customs.^  As  many  exactions  had 
been  made  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John  for 
erecting  bulwarks,  fortresses,  bridges,  and  banks,  contrary 
to  law  and  right,  it  was  declared  that*  no  town  or  free- 
men should  be  distrained  to  make  bridges  or  banks,  but 
only  those  that  were  formerly  liable  to  such  duty  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.,  a  period  which  was  often  referred  to, 
as  an  example  for  correction  of  enormities,  and  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws.  For  the  same  reason,  none  were 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  several  right'  in  the  banks 
of  rivers,  so  as  to  exclude  others  from  a  passage  there,  or 
from  fishing,  except  such  as  had  that  right  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.  (6).*    All  weirs  in  the  Thames  and  Med  way, 

■III  I  I 

« 

{ulS  The  Mtrror,  upon  this  point  sam  **  It  was  necessary  to  ordain  a  cor- 
poral punishment  —  namely,  to  tne  lay  judges,  the  king's  ministers,  and 
others,  who  jadge  clerks  for  mortal  crimes  to  corporal  punishments,  and  do 
detain  their  goods  afteg  their  purgation ;  and  to  those  secular  judges  who 
take  upon  them  cognizance  of  causes  of  matrimony  and  testaments,  or  other 
special  things"  (c  v.,  s.  2).  And,  accordingly,  subsequent  statutes  were 
passed  to  restrain  the  lay  judges  from  these  latter  matters.  As  to  the  other 
point,  the  cognizance  taken  by  secular  jod^  of  the  offences  of  clerks,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  the  very  point  on  which  the  controyersy  arose  b»etweai 
Henry  II.  and  the  Archbishop  k  Becket ;  and,  according  to  the  Mirror,  it  was 
an  abuse  which  plainly  shows  that  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  not 
considered  laws. 

(b)  The  comment  of  the  Mirror  upon  this  is,  ''The  point  which  forbiddeth 
that  rivers  be  defended  is  misused,  for  many  rivers  are  now  appropriated 
and  put  in  defence  which  used  to  be  common  for  fishing  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  I."  (c  v.,  s.  2).  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  clause  was  understood 
to  be  in  pari  maiaia  with  the  next  mentioned,  and  which,  therefore,  our 

'  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  9. 

'  Ibid.,  ch.  15.     '  Vide  Harg.  lyaeU,  p.  7,  "De  defensione  reparin,"  etc 

^  Mag.  Char.,  ck  16. 
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and  all  over  England,  were  to  be  destroyed,  except  euch 
as  were  placed  on  the  coast.^  One  standai^d  of  weights 
and  measures  was  established'  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  provision  was  made  respecting  merchant^strangers, 
which  evinces  how  very  early  a  regard  was  had  to  the 
interests  of  trade.  Before  this,  it  should  seem,  that  mer- 
chant-strangers, though  in  amity,  used  to  be  laid  under 
certain  prohibitions  ;^  for  it  was  now  provided,*  that  all 
merchants,  unless  they  were  before  publicly  prohibited, 
should  have  safe  and  sure  conduct  in  the  seven  following 
instances :  1st,  to  depart  out  of  England ;  2dly,  to  come 
into  England  ;  3dly,  to  tarry  here ;  4thly,  to  go  through 
England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water ;  5thly,  to  buy  and 
sell;  6thly,  without  any  manner  of  evil  tolls ;  7thly,  by 
the  old  and  rightful  customs.  But  this  was  only  while 
their  sovereign  was  in  amity  with  our  nation ;  for,  in 
time  of  war,  merchant-strangers,  being  enemies,  who  were 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  to  be  attached, 
without  harm  of  their  body  or  goods,  till  it  was  made 
known  to  the  king  or  his  justiciar^  how  our  merchants 
were  treated  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  that  are 
not  easily  reducible  to  any  of  the  following  heads,  to 

aathor  couples  with  it  as  to  the  wein.  The  intention  evidently  was  to  pre- 
vent any  persons  from  appropriating  to  themselves  a  fishery  in  any  part  of 
the  rivers  which  was  common  property,  and  thereby  committing  a  purprest- 
nre,  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  times,  from  pour-pret,  an  enclosure.  Thus 
Ghuaville,  in  treating  of  purprestnres,  says  that  to  erect  any  obstruction  over 
pablic  waters,  across  their  regular  course,  was  to  be  considered  as  such  (vide 
GlanviUe,  Uh,  ziv.).  Nor  would  it  of  course  be  less  unlawful  if  in  a  public 
navigable  river.it  obstructed  ^e  navigation^  although  the  purview  of  these 
clauses  appears  to  Mive  been  rather  the  fisheries.  Weirs  were  large  dams 
made  across  rivers,  either  for  the  taking  of  fish  or  the  conveyance  of  water 
to  a  mill ;  and  the  peculiar  kind  mentioned  in  the  charter  by  the  term  key- 
dells^  were  damys  having  a  loop  or  net  in  them,  and  furnished  with  wheels 
and  engines  for  oUching  fish.  They  are  now  called  kettles  or  kettle-nets^ 
and  are  still  in  use  on  the  sea^coast  of  Kent  and  Gomwall.  The  removal  oi 
them  from  the  Thames  and  Medway  is  directed  in  several  ancient  charters 
beside  the  present,  by  John  in  the  first  Great  Charter,  and  by  Henry  III.  in 
his  first  charter.  Qo  thej  were  afterwards  prohibited  by  various  statutes 
(Stew's  Survey^  b.  i.,  c.  viii.).  Henry  III.  prohibited  weirs  in  the  Thames 
under  the  penalty  of  £10,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days;  and  afterwards 
the  penalty  was  increased  to  100  marks,  or  £66, 13s.,  4d.,  as  much  as  the 
whole  salary  of  a  judge  or  chancellor  in  those  days,  and  probably  equal  at 
least  to  £1000  in  our  own  time  —  perhaps  to  £2000. 

>  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  23.  '2  Inst^  67.  >  OapUali  jiuHeiaro  nostra, 

*  Ibid,  ch.  25.  «  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  30. 
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which  we  are  now  proceeding.  We  shall  first  speak  of 
the  regulations  relating  to  tenures.  If  any  ^^^ 
earl,  or  baron,  or  other  person  holding  of  the  *""^ 
king  in  chief  by  knight^ervice,  died,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  his  heir  was  of  full  age,  it  was  ordained,  that 
he  should  have  his  inheritance  upon  paying  the  old  relief; 
that  is,  the  heir  of  an  earl  was  to  pay  wt  his  earldom 
£100,  the  heir  of  a  baron  for  his  barony  100  marks,  and 
the  heir  of  a  knight  100  shillings  for  every  knight's  fee ; 
and  so  in  proportion  (a).* 

Notwithstanding  these  reliefs  of  baronies  and  earl- 
doms are  called  the  old  relief,  we  have  before  seen,  that 
in  the  time  of  Glanville  such  reliefs  were  not  fixed  by 
law,  but  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  a  ground  of  continual  discon- 
tent ;  the  knight's  relief  here  prescribed  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  Glanville's  time.* 

In  cases  where  the  heir  was  within  age  at  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  it  was  provided,^  that  the  lord  should  not 
have  the  ward  of  him  nor  of  his  land  before  he  had  taken 
homage  of  him.  This  was  in  confirmation  of  the  com- 
mon law  stated  bv  Glanville,*  and  was  now  enacted  for 
better  security  of  heirs  against  their  lords ;  namely,  that 
before  the  lord  should  have  benefit  of  the  wardship,  he 
should  be  bound  to  two  thinfi:8 :  1st,  to  warrant  the  land 
to  the  heir ;  2dly,  to  acq^uit  nim  from  service,  and  other 
duties  to  be  done  and  paid  to  all  other  lords ;  both  which 
the  lord  was  bound  to  do,  if  he  had  accepted  homage 
of  his  tenant  (6).  It  was  moreover  declared,  in  confirma- 
tion likewise  of  the  common  law,  that  when  such  a  ward 

(a)  Here,  again,  how  practical  the  commentator  in  the  Jftrror  is:  ''This 
seemeth  to  be  defective,  for  as  the  relief  of  an  earldom  was  to  decrease  on 
him  who  held  leas ;  so  it  seemeth  that  it  was  to  increase  as  much,  if  an  earl 
held  more,  so  as  he  who  held  two  earldoms,  and  who  held  an  earldom  and  a 
barony,  shaU  pay  as  an  earldom  and  a  barony ;  and  so  of  other  fees,  if  they 
be  not  expressed  in  the  charter,  that  the  fine  oi  one  hundred  pounds  be  not 
on  an  earldom,  for  no  point  increased ;  and  so  of  other  certainties.'' 

(b)  Here  the  Mirror  observes :  ''The  point  is  defective  (though  it  be  that  it 
is  grounded  upon  law,  to  bind  the  loras  of  fees  to  warrants  by  taking  of 
homages,  whetner  they  took  them  of  the  right  heir  or  not),  because  it  is  not 
expressed  who  should  be  guardian  of  the  fees  in  time  of  vacancy,  and  have 
the  issues  in  the  meantime,  in  cases  where  the  right  heirs  fly  from  their  lorda, 
and  cannot  or  will  not  do  them  homage.'' 

*  Mag.  Char.,  eh.  2.  '  Vide  vol.  i.,  382.  »  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  3. 

*  FtVfo  vol.  i.,  378. 
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came  of  age,  that  is,  to  twenty-one  years,  he  should  have 
his  inheritance  without  relief  and  without  fine  (a).  Not- 
withstanding such  heir  within  age  was  made  a  knight, 
and  so  might  be  judged  fit  to  do  the  service  of  a  knight 
himself,  it  was  provided,  that  though  this  might  dis- 
charge his  person  from  ward,  yet  his  land  should  remain 
in  the  custody  of  his  lord  till  he  came  of  age.* 

The  obligation  to  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  heir 
without  destruction  or  waste,  was  ascertained  more  pre- 
cisely, though  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  common  law.*  It 
was  enjoin^'  that  the  keeper  of  the  land  (that  is,  the 
guardian  of  such  an  heir  within  age)  should  only  take 
reasonable  issues,  and  reasonable  customs  and  services, 
without  making  destruction  and  waste  of  his  men,  his 
villains,  or  his  goods.  Where  a  committee  of  the  custody 
of  the  king's  ward,  whether  he  was  the  sheriff,  as  was 
then  usual,  or  any  other  person,  was  guilty  of  waste  or 
destruction,  he  was  to  make  recompense;  and  the  land 
was  to  be  committed  to  two  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who 
were  to  account  for  the  issues.  Likewise,  where  the  king 
gave  or  sold  the  custody,  and  waste  was  done,  the  custody 
was  to  be  forfeited,  and  to  be  committed  to  two  persons 
of  that  fee,  as  before  mentioned.  It  was  also  directed, 
that  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the  land  of  such  an 
heir^  should,  out  of  the  issues  and  profits  thereof,  keep 
up  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponas,  mills,  and.  other 
things  appertaining  to  the  land,  and  should  deliver  to 
the  heir,  when  he  came  of  full  age,  all  his  land,  stored 

(a)  Upon  this  the  Mirror  obseryee:  "The  point  is  defective,  for  as  much 
as  no  difference  is  expressed  between  the  heirs  male  and  the  heirs  female; 
for  a  woman  hath  her  age  when  she  is  fall/  of  fourteen  jears^  and  the  seven 
years  besides  were  not  ordained  first  but  ror  males^  who,  bemre  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  were  not  sufficient  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
And  note  that  every  guardian  is  chargeable  to  three  things — (1)  that  he 
maintain  the  infiint  sufficiently ;  (2)  that  he  maintain  his  rights  and  inher- 
itance without  waste ;  (3)  that  he  answer  and  give  satisfiustion  of  the  tres- 
passes done  by  the  in&nt''  The  defects  of  the  point  of  disparagement,  it  is 
added,  appeareth  amon^  the  statutes  of  Merton,  m  which  there  is  a  provision 
connected  with  the  subiect  And  the  default  of  fireebench  and  widows,  in 
the  same  manner,  on  which  point  it  is  sufficiently  expressed  that  no  woman 
is  dowable  if  she  have  not  been  solemnlv  espoused  at  the  door  of  the  church 
or  monastery  and  there  endowed.  The  Jatrror  elsewhere  says,  that  everv  one 
might  endow  his  wife,  ad  otUum  eedenoB^  without  the  consent  of  the  heirs. 
And  so  it  is  in  Qlanville. 

i  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  &  *  Ftde  voL  i.,  968.  *  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  4. 

^  *Ibid.,  ch.  6. 
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with  ploughs  and  other  implements,  at  least  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  received  it  in.  It  was  provided,  that  all 
the  above-mentioned  regulations  should  be  observed  in 
the  custody  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories,, 
churches,  and  dignities  vacant  that  belonged  to  the  king; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  custody  of  ^em  was  never  to 
be  sold  (a).  Ab  to  abbeys  not  of  the  king's  foundation,  it 
was  declared  ^  that  the  patrons  of  them,  if  they  had  the 
king's  charters  of  advowson,  or  had  an  ancient  tenure  or 
possession,  were  to  have  the  custody  of  them  during  their 
vacancy. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  it  was  moreover  de- 
clared, as  it  had  been  before  held  at  the  common  law,  that 
heirs  should  be  married  without  dispara^ment.' 

Several  abuses  of  purveyance,  as  well  as  of  tenures, 
were  removed  or  corrected.  No  constable  of  a  castle  or 
bailiff'  was  to  take  corn  or  cattle  of  any  one  who  was  not 

(a)  This  deserves  notice.  The  terms  of  the  charter  are,  that  the  ward- 
ihips  shaU  not  be  sold,  which  meant  far  more  than  that  the  mere  custody  of  the 
sees  shoald  not  be  sold.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  king  had  the  power  of 
terminating  the  vacancy  of.  a  see  at  anj  moment,  by  aUowing  the  free  elec- 
tions to  take  place,  which  was  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  first  Great 
Charter — that  of  tTohn — and  which  was  implied  and  recognized  in  Uie 
present  (though  the  express  stipulation  was  omitted)  by  the  general  confir- 
mation of  all  the  liberties  of  the  church.  The  yacancjr,  therdfore,  was,  afi^r 
the  brief  time  necessary  for  a  canonical  election,  simply  an  act  of  wrong  on 
the  P&rt  of  the  king,  and  it  was  done  not  only  for  tne  sake  of  getting  the 
profits  of  the  temporalities,  but  of  coercing  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  liberty  to  come  to  an  election ;  or  from  the  bishop  elect,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  his  temporalities.  The  contemporary  chronicles  and  Uie 
reconls  show  that  this  was  so^  and  that  Henry  II.  held  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  bishoprics  vacant  at  a  time,  although  he  had  solemnly  engaged  to  ob- 
serve the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  dedared  that  he  would  not  sell  or  farm 
the  bishoprics,  nor  take  money  to  allow  the  entry  of  successors;  and  this  he 
defined  as  the  "  freedom  of  the  clerics."  **  Quia  regnum  oppressum  erat  in- 
justis  exactionibus,  ego  sanctam  Dei  ecdesiam  liberam  fiiciam,  ita  quod  neo 
vendam  nee  ad  firmam  ponam,  nee,  mortuo  archiepisoopo,  vel  episcopo,  vel 
abbate,  aliqnid  aocipiam  de  domino  eodesis  vel  hominibus  ^us  donee  suc- 
cessor in  cam  ingrediatur  **  (CSuurter  0/  Hen,  /.,  c.  L).  It  was  this  whidi  the 
present  clause  was  intended  to  prevent.  The  mere  occupation  of  the  custody 
of  the  sees  was  virtually  an  usurpation^  for  the^  were  properly  in  the  custody 
of  the  deans  and  chapters  in  the  case  of  a  bishop^  or  01  the  archbishop  of 
the  province^  which  appears  from  a  passage  in  jBracton,  where  he  speake 
of  the  archbishop  as  having  the  custodv  of  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  die 
king  as  having  the  right  of  custody  of  the  archbishopric  in  case  the  ardi- 
bishop  should  die  (BraetoiL  fol.  400).  The^  mere^  stipulation  that  the  ward- 
shins  of  vacant  sees  should  not  be  sold,  of  itself  implies  that  they  had  beeo 
sold,  and  shows  the  real  motive  for  me  anxiety  to  possess  the  custodv  of 
the  vacant  sees^  and  for  keeping  them  vacant^  in  order  to  have  the  custody. 

^  Mag.  Char.,  c.  3a.         >Ibid.,c6.    Fikie  voL  L,  370.      flbid.,b.l9. 
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an  inhabitant  of  the  town  where  the  castle  was,  but  was 
to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  even  if  the  owner  was  of  the 
same  town,  it  was  to  be  paid  for  in  forty  days.  No  con- 
stable of  a  castle  was  to  distrain  a  knight  to  give  money 
for  keeping  castle-guard,  if  he  would  do  it  in  person,  or 
cause  it  to  oe  performed  by  some  other  who  was  able,  and 
he  could  show  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  own .  omission ; 
if  a  person  liable  to  castle-guard  was  in  the  king's  service, 
he  was  for  the  time  to  be  free  from  castle-guard.*  No 
sheriff  or  bailiff  of  the  king  was  to  take  any  horses  or 
carts  for  the  king's  use  but  at  the  old  limited  price  —  i.  f., 
says  the  statute,  for  a  carriage  and  two  horses,  lOd.  per 
day ;  for  three  horses,  14d.  per  day :  the  demesne  cart, 
however,  or  such  as  was  for  the  proper  and  necessary  use 
of  any  ecclesiastical  person,  or  knignt,  or  any  lord,  about 
his  demesne  lands,  was  to  remain  exempt,  as  had  been  by 
the  ancient  law  (a).  Again,  neither  the  king  nor  his 
bailiffs  or  officers  were  to  take  the  wood  of  any  person 
for  the  king's  castles,  or  other  necessaries  to  be  done,  but 
by  the  license  of  the  owner.'  These  limitations  upon 
services  of  tenure  and  upon  purveyance,  were  great  bene- 
fits to  the  subject,  and  so  far  protected  him  against  these 
arbitral^  claims. 

Certam  declarations  were  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
tenure,  in  some  instances.  The  king's  prerogative,  in 
cases  of  ward,  was  declared  in  the  following  manner :  If 
any  held  of  the  king  in  fee-&rm,'  or  by  socage,  or  in  bur- 

(a)  Upon  this  the  oomment  in  the  Mwror  is^  "  That  which  is  forbidden  to 
oonatables  to  take  is  forbidden  to  all  men,  as  there  ib  no  difiference  in  taking 
from  another  againrt  his  will,  whether  it  be  horses,  yictnals^  merchandise, 
carriages,  or  other  manner  of  goods"  (c.  v.,  s.  2).  The  term  purveyance  is 
deriyra  m)m  the  French,  pofurvovTy  to  provide,  and  its  legal  meaning  was  pro- 
viding for  the  king's  hoosehold,  by  his  officers,  who  exercised  a  prerogative 
of  pre-emption — of  bnpng  provisions  at  a  certain  rate,  to  the  preference  of 
all  others,  and  even  without  the  owner's  consent.  It  embraced  also  the 
power  of  conveyins  the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  sabject  to  execute  the 
King's  business  on  3ie  public  roads  in  the  conveyance  of  timber,  stores,  bag- 
gage, etc,  upon  payment  to  the  owner  of  a  fixed  rate.  The  officers  here 
called  constables  are  the  castellans,  or  keepers  of  castles;  who.  in  those  days, 
were  plunderers,  who  preyed  upon  the  people.  Lord  Coke,  in  commenting 
on  the  clause,  says,  that  the  constable  of  a  caslle  had  no  right  to  take  pui^ 
veyance  at  all,  though  it  was  a  castle  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  as  pui^ 
▼eyance  was  only  for  the  royal  residence. 

'  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  20.  *  Ibid.,  ch.  21. 

'  That  is,  an  inheritance  with  a  rent  reserved  in  /es  equal  to^  or  at  least  a 
fnuih  of,  that  for  which  the  same  land  had  been  let  to  foxm. 
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ge,  and  held  lands  of  another  by  knight's  service,  the 
_ing  was  not,  bv  reason  of  such  fee-farm,  socage,  or  bur- 

{jage-tenure,  to  have  the  custody  of  the  heir,  nor  of  the 
and  holden  of  the  fee  of  another ;  nor  was  he  to  have 
the  custody  of  such  fee-farm,  socage,  or  burgage,  except 
knight's  service  was  due  out  of  the  said  fee-iarm ;  nor 
was  the  king,  by  occasion  of  any  petit  serjeanty,  by  a  ser- 
vice to  pay  a  knife,  an  arrow,  or  the  like,  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  any  land  he  held  of  any  other 
person  by  knight-service  ;*  all  which  seem  to  be  onrp*  more 
explicit  declarations  of  what  the  common  law  was  thought 
to  be  before.* 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  guard  against  such  conclusions 
as  mi^ht  be  founded  on  the  above,  or  on  any  other  pre- 
rogative, in  case  of  baronies  escheating  to  the  crown :  it 
was  therefore  declared,  that  if  any  man  held  of  an  escheat, 
as,  for  instance,  of  the  honor  (for  so  it  was  in  such  case 
called)  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  or  any  other  escheat, 
being  in  the  king's  hands  ana  being  a  barony,  and  died, 
his  heir  should  give  no  other  relief  to  the  king  than  he 
did  to  the  baron  when  it  was  in  his  hands ;  nor  should  he 
do  any  other  service  to  the  king  than  he  should  have  done 
to  the  baron.  The  king  was  to  hold  the  honor  or  barony 
as  the  baron  held  it  —  that  is,  of  such  estate,  and  in  sucn 
manner  and  form,  as  the  baron  held  it ;  and  he  was  not, 
by  occasion  of  such  barony  or  escheat,  to  have  any  escheat 
but  of  lands  holden  of  such  barony ;  nor  any  wardship 
of  any  other  lands  than  what  were  holden  by  knight^ 
service  of  such  barony,  unless  he  who  held  of  the  barony 
held  also  of  the  king  by  knight's  service  in  capite;^  from 
which  it  appears,  that  he  who  held  of  the  king  must  hold 
of  the  person  of  the  king  and  not  of  any  honor,  barony, 
manor,  or  seigniory.* 

These  provisions  about  tenures  were  followed  by  one 
which  was  designed  for  the  preservation  of  tenures  in 
their  pristine  vigor  and  importance.  We  have  seen*  what 
alteration  had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  original  strict- 
ness with  which  alienation  of  land  had  been  restrained ; 
so  that,  as  the  law  now  stood,  where  the  tenure  was  of  a 
common  person,  the  tenant  might  in  many  cases  make  a 
feoffment  of  part  thereof,  either  to  hold  of  himself  or 

» Mag.  Char.,  ch.  27.    »  Mag.  Char.,  ch.  31.     •  Vide  yoLL,  267,  368,  359. 
>  Fufe  vol.  i.,  244.        «2  Inst,  64. 
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of  the  chief  lord.  A  feoffment  of  the  latter  kind  seemed 
no  way  prejudicial  to  the  lord,  who  still  saw  the  land  in 
possession  of  a  person  who  was  his  homager :  but  when 
the  tenure  was  reserved  to  the  feoffor,  the  homage,  as  far 
as  regarded  that  portion  of  the  land,  passed  from  the  lord 
to  the  feoffor.  These  subinfeudations,  as  they,  in  a  degree, 
stripped  the  mesne  lord  of  his  ability  to  perform  his  ser- 
vices, were  found  very  prejudicial  to  the  objects  of  the 
feudal  institution ;  ana  tnerefore  the  following  regulation 
was  made :  ^  namely,  that  for  the  future  no  freeman  should 
give  or  sell  anjr  more  of  his  land  than  so  as  what  remained 
miffht  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  services  he  owed  to  the 
lora  of  the  fee. 

In  what  manner  this  prohibition  affected  tenants  in 
capite^  has  been  somewhat  aoubted.  Some  have  held  that 
the  law  never  allowed  tenants  in  eapUe  to  alien  without  a 
license  from  the  king,  and  paying  a  fine :  some,  that  after 
this  act,  land  so  aliened  without  license  was  forfeited  to 
the  king.  Others  again  held,  that  the  land,  in  such  case, 
was  not  forfeited,  but  was  seized  in  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tress, and  a  fine  was  thereupon  paid  for  the  trespass ;  of 
which  latter  opinion  is  Lord  Coke.  This  question  re- 
mained undetermined  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  settled  by  statute  1  Edward  III.,  c.  12,  which 
declares  that  the  king  should  not  hold  such  land  as  for- 
feit, but  that  a  reasonable  fine  should  be  paid  in  the 
chancery. 

But  in  the  case  of  common  persons  who  aliened  in  vio- 
lation of  this  prohibition,  the  law  was  different ;  for  it  is 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  act  was  interpreted  in  this 
manner:  when  a  tenant  aliened  part  of  his  land  contrary 
to  this  act,  the  feoffor  himself,  during  his  life,  could  not 
avoid  it ;  but  his  heir,  after  his  decease,  might  avoid  it 
by  force  of  this  act ;  but  if  the  heir  had  joined  with  his 
ancestor  in  the  feoffment,  or  bad  confirmed  it,  neither  he 
nor  hid  heirs  could  ever  avoid  it;  and  if  the  heir  had 
entered  under  the  sanction  of  this  act,  the  alienee  of  part 
mieht  plead,  that  the  service  whereby  the  land  was  holden, 
could  he  sufficiently  provided  for  out  of  the  residue ;  upon 
which  issue  mi^ht  oe  taken.  There  are  many  precedents 
where  this  provision  had  been  so  tried,  before  the  statute 

1  Mag.  Char^  ch.  23. 
voL-n.— 8 
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of  cpda  emptores^  18  Edward  I.,  which  repealed  this  pro- 
hibition, and  gave  every  one  free  liberty  to  alien  his  kind 
in  part,  or  in  the  whole,'  with  a  reservation  of  the  ser- 
vices to  the  chief  lord. 

Other  means  by  which  the  end  of  tenures  was  defeated, 
were  alienations  in  mortmain ;  for  in  conse-  ^^^^^ 
qaence  of  these  the  militarv  service  decayed, 
and  lords  lost  their  fruits  oi  tenure.  Lands  given  to  re- 
ligious houses  continued  jn  an  unchangeable  perpetuity, 
without  descent  to  an  heir ;  and  therefore  never  produced 
the  casualties  of  wardships,  escheats,  relief,  and  the  like  (a). 
On  this  account  many  bndholders  would  insert  a  clause 
in  the  deed  of  feoffment,  qubd  licitum  sit  donatari  rem  datum 
darCj  vel  vendere  ad  volueritj  exeeptis  viRis  rslioiosis.'  It 
was  now  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  these  gifts  by  a  gen- 
eral provision ;  which  was  conceived  in  a  way  beet  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  devices  then  made  use  of  to  elude  the 
force  of  restrictions  like  that  just  mentioned.  It  was  or- 
dained, that  *  it  should  not,  for  the  future,  be  lawful  for 

(a)  This  deserycB  attention,  for  it  throws  lif  ht  ufx>n  an  important  qaestion 
—the  real  voUcy  of  the  legislation  against  alienation  to  religious  houses,  or 
eodesiastical  homes;  and  also  upon  another  subject^  as  to  the  inteiferenoe  of 
the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is  here  declared  to  have  been  the  loss 
of  feudal  services.  Then  it  follows^  that  when  lands  were  thus  alienated,  it 
was  well  known  that  such  services  were  not  claimable,  and  that  it  was  so  is  un- 
doubted law.  The  reason  was  that  Uie  very  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which 
these  bodies  held  their  lands,  tenure  in  **  free  alms."  or  "  frankalmoigne,"  ex- 
cluded (to  use  Littleton's  language)  the  lords  from  having  anv  earthly  service. 
Thus  the  Mirror  states,  that  some  received  their  lands  to  hold  for  the  defence 
of  the  r^m,  and  some  received  them  upon  no  obligation  of  services  as  tenants 
in  frankalmoigne  (c.  ii.,  s.  28).  And  Glanville  also  states  that  the  lands  of  the 
bishops,  etc.,  were  held  in  frankalmoigne  (lib.  7,  c.  i.).  Hence  Uiey  owed  no 
militSTj  service,  and  hence  the  present  enactment,  and  subsequent  enactments 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  legislation  was 
orifiijially  directed  not  so  much  against  real  as  a^nst  colorable  alienations 
of  land,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  evadins  Uie  militaryservices,  or  the  other 
odious  and  oppressive  incidents  of  feudal  tenure.  The  charter  points  at 
pretended  donations  with  the  intention  of  taking  back  the  lands  again,  and 
with  the  evident  object  of  receiving  them  free  from  feudal  obligations.  This 
was  considered  as  a  fraud  upon  the  feudal  lords ;  and  hence  this  provision, 
which,  however,  afibrds  an  indirect  proof  of  what  all  historians  attest,  that 
men  very  much  preferred  ecclesiastical  lords,  so  that  it  was  a  maxim,  '*It 
is  better  to  live  under  the  cross  than  under  the  lanoe."  That  the  danse  was 
not  aimed  especially  at  the  church,  appears  from  another  clause,  that  no 
freeman  shall  give  or  sell  any  more  of  nis  lands;  but  so  that  of  the  residue 
of  his  lands  the  lord  may  have  the  service  due  to  him  which  belongeth  to 
his  fee  (c.  xxxii.),  whence  the  subsequent  ststtnte  of  Edward  L,  Quia  emptortif 
to  prevent  subinfeudations. 

^  2  Inst,  66.    '  Bract.,  kiL  13  (? — Ko  such  passage  can  be  found  there). 

*C!L36. 
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any  one  to  give  his  land  to  a  relis^ious  house,  and  to  take 
back  again  the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  be  lawful  for  a  religious  house 
to  take  lands  of  any  one,  and  lease  them  out  to  the  donor. 
Moreover,  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  giving  his  land  to 
a  religious  house,  the  gift  was  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
was  to  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  This  provision  is 
abridged,  and  the  effect  of  it  declared  by  the  statute  of 
mortmain  In  the  next  reien.^  ^^  Of  late,"  says  that  act, 
^*  it  was  provided,  that  religious  men  should  not  enter 
into  the  fees  of  any,  without  license  and  will  of  the  chief 
lord  of  whom  such  fees  be  holden  immediately ; "  because 
if  they  did,  the  lord  would  claim  them  as  forfeit  It  is 
plain  from  this  chapter  of  Magiui  Charta^  particularly  from 
this  exposition  of  it,  that  gifts  of  land  to  religious  houses 
were  thereby  prohibited  generally — that  is,  even  in  cases 
where  the  religious  house  did  not  give  the  land  back  to 
hold  of  the  house,  but  kept  it  to  themselves  in  their  own 
hands.* 

Among  other  severities  attending  the  condition  of  ten- 
ures, that  which  related  to  the  dower  and  marriage  of 
widows  was  not  the  least.  It  seems  from  the  following 
passages  that  some  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  just  rights,  which  are  not  noticed  in  any  docu- 
ment we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  was  declared,  that 
a  widow,'  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
should,  without  any  difficulty,  have  her  inaritagium^  and 

>  7  Edw.  I.  •  2  Inrt.,  74,  75.  »  Ch.  7. 

*  Lord  Coke  interpreto  this  passage  thas:  '*  Widows  are  without  difficulty 
to  have  their  muriage  (that  i%  to  marry  where  thej  will,  without  uiy  license 
or  assent  of  their  lords)  and  their  inheritance,"  etc.,  a  oonstmction  which 
has  too  strong  reasons  aninst  it.  For,  first  maariiagium  is  generally  used  hy 
the  writers  of  this  pericS  for  an  estate  m  fronk-mkaariagef  and  coupled  as  it 
here  is  with  haremioM^  it  seems  to  require  that  sense.  Secondly,  this  con- 
struction is  directly  contrary  to  the  latter  part  of  this  very  chapter  of  Magna 
CharUif  where  it  is  expressly  declared  that  widows  thaU  not  marry  without  the 
assent  of  their  lord.  Indeed,  Lord  Coke  found  it  convenient  to  comment 
away  the  meaning !of  the  passage  also,  which  he  has  done  in  these  words: 
**  That  is  to  be  understood  where  such  license  of  marriage  in  case  of  a  com- 
mon penon  was  due  by  custom,  prescription,  or  special  tenure ;  and  thia 
exposition  was  approved  by  constant  and  continual  use  and  exjperienoe,  H 
opUmui  interprea  uffum  oonsueiudo**  (2  Inst,  18).  The  latter  position  I  admit 
most  fully,  and  b^  leave,  upon  the  authority  of  it,  to  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Bracton  and  Britton  to  that  of  our  author.  It  is  laid  down  by  both  of 
those  writers,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  that  this  was  the  general 
law  of  the  Uuid ;  though  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  but  that  the  law  in  Lord 
Cokeys  time  might  be  as  he  has  deUvered  it  in  this  place.   This  is  one  strong 
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inheritance ;  and  should  give  nothing  for  her  dower,  her 
marriage,  or  her  inheritance,  which  her  husband  and  she 
held  the  day  of  her  husband's  death ;  by  which  must  be 
meant  some  estate  in  frank-marriage^  or  conditional  fee.  She 
was,  moreover,  to  continue,  if  she  pleased,  in  the  chief 
house  of  her  husband,  unless  it  was  a  castle,  for  forty  days 
(called  her  quarantine)  after  his  death ;  within  which  time 
her  dower,  if  not  assigned  before,  was  to  be  assigned  to 
her :  and  when  she  departed  from  the  castle,  a  competent 
house  was  forthwith  to  be  provided  for  her, where  she  miffht 
have  an  honorable  residence  till  the  assignment;  and  in 
the  meantime  she  was  to  have  reasonable  estovers  of  com- 
mon. For  her  dower  she  was  to  have  assigned  to  her  a 
third  part  of  all  the  lands  of  her  husband,  which  were 
his  during  the  coverture,  unless  where  it  happens  that  she 
endowed  of  less  at  the  church-door.  By  this  description, 
the  widow's  dower  was  enlarged;  for  in  the  time  of 
Glanville,  it  was  to  be  a  third  of  such  land  only  as  the 
husband  had  at  the  time  of  the  espousals.'  It  was 
ordained,  that  no  widow  should  be  distrained  to  marry, 
if  she  chose  to  live  single ;  provided  she  would  give  se- 
curity not  to  marry  without  the  license  and  assent  of  the 
king,  if  she  held  of  the  crown ;  nor  without  the  assent 
of  her  lord,  if  she  held  of  a  common  person :  which  last 
provision  was  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon law.* 

These  points  concerning  tenures,  and  the  incidents  of 
landed  property,  were  ascertained  by  the  Great  Charter. 
The  remainder  of  this  ancient  piece  of  legislation  is  taken 
up  in  reforming  the  modes  of  redress,  and  regulating  the 
administration  of  justice. 

I^othing  more  required  mitigation  than  the  rigor  with 
which  the  king's  debts  were  in  those  times  exacted  and 
levied  (a).   This  made  it  necessary  to  declare,*  that  neither 

(a)  Upon  this  there  was  the  following  in  the  chapter  in  the  Mirror,  on  the 
ahuses  of  the  law:  "  It  is  an  abuse  that  the  king's  debts  lie  dormant,  and  are 
delayed  to  be  levied  by  estreats,  since  the  arrears  of  sherifiBi  and  of  others 
the  King's  revenaes  are  to  be  levied  without  deUtj  upon  those  who  prefer 
them,  if  they  themselves  be  not  sufficient,  and  the  arrears  of  the  debts  of 
others  are  to  be  levied  upon  their  sureties;  where  the  principals  are  not  suf- 

»  Vide  vol.  i.,  856.  "  Ibid.,  87L  »  Ch.  8. 

instance,  among  many  others,  that  our  best  writers  have  faUen  into  the  error 
of  canvassing  points  of  ancient  law  upon  principles  and  ideas  wholly  modem. 
[A  very  just  ooservation.] 
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dhe  kin^  nor  his bailifie  should  seize  any  land  or  rent  for  a 
debt,  so  long  as  the  goods  and  chattels  were  sufficient,  and 
the  debtor  was  ready  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Further,  the 
pledges  of  such  a  debtor,  says  the  statute,  shall  not  be 
distrained,  so  lon^  as  the  principal  is  of  sufficient  ability ; 
they  are  only  to  be  answerable  in  his  default ;  and  they 
may,  if  they  please,  have  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  debtor 
to  reimburse  themselves  whatever  they  have  paid  for  him. 
Where  the  kind's  debtor  dies,  the  kine  is  to  be  preferred 
in  payment  of  deots  by  the  executor,  if,  says  the  charter, 
any  one  that  holds  of  the  king  a  lay  fee^  should  die,  and 
.  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  shows  the  letters-patent  of  the  kind's 
summons  for  a  debt  due  to  the  king,  the  sheriff  or  bailiff 
may  attach  and  inventory  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  deceased  that  are  found  within  the  fee,  to  the  value 
of  the  debt,  by  the  view*  of  lawful  men ;  so  that  nothing 
may  be  removed  till  the  kins  is  satisfied ;  and  after  that, 
the  residue  is  to  remain  to  tne  executors,  to  perform  the 
will  of  the  deceased :  if  nothing  is  due  to  the  king,  then 
all  the  chattels  are  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  defunct  —  that 
is,  to  his  executors  or  administrators  —  saving,  says  the 
statute,  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable  parts ; 
the  latter  part  of  which  provision  does  not  seem  to  re- 
move any  of  the  difficulties  which  were  before  noticed  in 
the  text  of  Glanville  upon  the  subject  of  testaments.' 

A  very  plain  rule  of  the  common  law  was  enforced  by 
a  declaration,^  that  no  man  should  be  distrained  to  do 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  for  any  freehold,  than 
was  properly  due.  This  provision  would  not  have  been 
neeessary,  unless  the  remedy  by  distress  had  been  lately 
abused,  to  compel  a  compliance  with  unjust  demands,  (a) 

ficient  to  pay  the  aneais.  the  ameroements  are  leviable  upon  the  soretiea : 
and  80  it  is  of  fines  and  all  other  the  king's  debts,  whereby  it  appeareth  that 
no  debt  ought  to  be  much  behind ;  in  so  much  as  some  think  ihat  none  are 
chargeable  with  an  old  debt,  if  not  of  value,  or  by  n^ligence  of  the  king's 
officers''  (c.  v..  s.  2,  art  zxviii.).  By  the  common  law  the  king  could  have 
execution  of  tne  bodv,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor,  and  distrain  for  rent 
due  to  the  debtor.  The  present  chwter  was  found  defective  upon  this  point ; 
and  hence  in  the  ArUeuti  Super  Oourta$  it  was  provided^  ''The  king  will  not 
that  over^reat  distresses  be  taken  for  his  debts,  and  if  the  debtor  can  find 
able  and  convenient  surety,  until  a  day  before  the  day  limited  to  the  sherifi*, 
within  which  time  a  man  may  procure  remedy  or  agree  to  the  demand,  the 
distress  shall  be  released  in  the  meantime." 
(a)  There  was  no  more  fertile  source  of  oppression  upon  the  people  than 

*Ch.l8.    *  IW  vimm  Ugalim^  h<mi$wm.   *  Fule  vol  i.,  365,  366.    «Ch.  la 
8» 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  this  famous  charter,  as 
viewed  by  a  modern  reader,  are  the  provisions  for  a  bet- 
ter and  more  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  are  seen  even  in  the  present  shape  of  our 
judicial  polity,  to  the  formation  of  which  they  contrib- 
uted very  considerably. 

The  first  of  these  regulations  ordains,  that  communia 

•  fOaetta  P^^^  ^^^^  sequaTttur  curiam  nostranij  sed  tene^ 
jml^^jr cu-  •  antur  in  ali^  certo  loco  ;  *  the  sense  of  which 

ordinance  is,  that  suits  between  party  and 
party  shall  no  longer  be  entertained  in  the  curia  regis  (a) 
(whose  style,  during  this  reign,  was  'properly  placita  qiuB  . 
sequantur  regent),  which  always  followed  his  person  (6), 

WTODgful  distresseB  for  pretended  services  or  duties,  and  it  is  obyious  thal^ 
as  it  was  a  grievance  which  affected  every  one  who  had  goods  of  his  pwn,^  it 
was  of  the  most  eenenil  and  practical  importance.  In  tne  Mirror  it  is  said, 
'*  It  is  an  abuse  that  we  do  not  prosecute  a  tortuous  distress  by  way  of  felony, 
and  that  one  cannot  attaint  theae  robben  at  the  king's  suit''  (c.  v.,  s.  1,  art.  80) : 
and  it  is  said  with  much  relish,  **  that  Alfred  hanged  Hale  because  he  savea 
Tristram  the  sheriff  from  death,  who  took  to  the  king's  use  from  another  his 
goods  against  his  will,  forasmuch  as  between  any  such  takins  from  another 
against  nis  will  and  robbery  there  is  no  difference.  And  he  nanged  Arnold 
because  he  saved  Borglifi^  who  robbed  the  people  by  color  of  distresses,  some 
by  extortion  of  fines,  as  if  between  such  extortion  and  wrongful  distresses 
and  robbery  there  were  any  difference"  (c.  v.,  s.  2.  art.  17, 18).  And  again, 
in  the  chapter  on  distresses ;  "  If  any  be  wrongnilly  distrained,  ye  are  to 
distinguish  whether  it  be  b^  those  who  have  power  to  distrain,  or  by  others. 
And  if  by  others,  then  be  it  an  appeal  of  roobery,  whereof  Harliff  gave  a 
notable  judgment;  and  if  by  those  who  may  distrain,  then  they  ought  to  de- 
liver their  distress  by  gages  and  pledges"  (/&.,  c.  iu,  s.  26).  ''And  if  the 
distrainer  lead  it  away,  then  the  cognisance  of  it  belong  to  the  king's  couzt^ 
and  so  there  is  a  remedv  by  replevin.  But  for  the  releasing  of  such  distresses, 
and  the  hastening  of  t(ie  remedy,  Banulph  de  Glanville  ordained  that  shei^ 
if&  and  hundredora  should  take  sureties  to  prove  the  plaints,  and  should 
deliver  the  distresses^  and  should  hear  and  determine  the  plaints  of  tortuous 
distresses."  In  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said  that  an  action  accrues  to  people 
wrongfully  distrained,  and  thus  no  one  can  cover  his  robbery  by  distress.  It 
is  then  laid  down  that  '*  no  man  can  distrain  who  is  not  covenanted  so  to  do 
by  law,  or  by  some  special  deed,  by  law,  as  for  damaae  Jtanmi^  or  for  duties 
(or  services),  or  amercement  of  damages,  etc.,  or  bv  deed  or  by  grant  of  any 
service  or  annuity  with  power  to  distrain  for  it''  The  whole  shows  that 
this  clause  in  the  charter  is,  as  Coke  showa^  quoting  Glanville,  only  in  af- 
firmance of  the  common  law. 

(a)  This,  as  already  shown,  is  a  mistake.  The  courts  of  kin^s  bench  and 
exchequer,  so  soon  as  they  became  stationary,  recovered  that  jurisdiction  over 
common  pleas  which  necessarily  belonged  to  the  curia  rtgU, 

(6)  The  reasons  have  already  been  'given  for  believing  that  there  were  no 
etiTMi  TtgiA^  in  the  sense  of  a  regular  judicial  tribunal,  except  it  was  the  ex- 
chequer, which,  as  appears  from  the  mvmsTy  ori^ally  instituted  as  an  office 
of  revenue,  had  b^un  to  receive  suits  between  party  and  party.    The  Mvrrot 

1  Ch.  II.     FtUe  voL  L,  278. 
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and  might  be  held  in  several  different  places  in  the  space 
of  one  year,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  suitors,  jurors, 

flays  in  a  passage  evideDtljr  of  great  antiquity,  ''The  exchequer  was  ordained 
in  this  way  for  the  pecuniarr  penalties  of  baronies  and  earldoms,  and  the 
amercements  were  'afieered'  by  the  barons  of  the  ezdiequer,  and  the  es- 
cheats sent  into  the  exchequer,  tnough  amerced  in  the  king's  court"  (o.  i.,  s. 
8).  That  might  be  called  the  court  of  a  county  (c.  L,  a.  8),  which  was  called 
curia  regit  in  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  or  it  might  be  the  court  of  the  justices 
itinerant,  or  in  eyre,  mentioned  by  the  Mirror,  "  These  writs  or  commissions 
(i.e^  the  king's)  were  directed  sometimes  to  the  justices  in  eyre,  sometimes  to 
persons  not  named,  as  to  justices  and  sheriff"  (Ibid,),  Then,  in  a  subsequent 
iportion  of  the  book  —  of  a  later  period  —  mention  is  made  or  jurisdiction  of 
judges.  "The  king,  b^  reason  of  his  dimity,  maketh  his  justices,  and  ap- 
pointeth  their  jurisdiction,  and  thai  in  diyers  manners ;  sometimes  certain, 
as  in  commissions  of  assize :  sometimes  uncOTtain  generally,  as  in  commis- 
sions of  justices  in  eyre,  and  of  the  chief  justices  or  pleas  before  the  king : 
and  of  jurisdiction  of  the  bench,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  giyen  to  hear  and 
determine  fines,  the  grand  assizes,  the  transaction  of  pleas,  and  the  rights  of 
the  king.  B^des,  ue  barons  of  the  exchequer  haye  jurisdiction  oyer  reye- 
nues  and  the  kin^s  bailiffs,  and  of  rights  oelonginff  to  the  king,  and  tfie 
rights  of  his  crown  "  [Ibid,,  s.  3).  Sometimes  jurisdiction  is  giyen  to  the 
justices  of  the  bench  by  remoying  the  pleas  out  of  the  counties  before  the 
said  justices,  and  sometimes  to  record  pleas  holden  in  mean  courts  without 
writs  before  the  said  justices  of  the  bench.  To  the  office  of  chief  justice  it 
belongs  to  redress  the  tortious  judgments  and  the  usage  and  errors  of  other 
justices,  and  by  writ  to  cause  to  come  before^  the  king  the  proceedings,  in 
which  writs  mention  is  made,  ''before  the  king  himself"  (tne  style  of  the 
king's  bench  at  this  day),  and  the  writs  not  returnable  before  the  king  (t.  e., 
in  the  king's  bench)  are  returnable  in  chancery  (Ibid,^  s.  3).  Thus,  there- 
fore, we  find  mention  made  of  justices  in  eyre,  i.  e.,  who  went  circuity  and 
the  courts  of  king's  bench,  of  common  pleas,  and  of  exchequer.  But  this 
part  of  the  book  is  certainly  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  as  mention  ia 
made  of  the  Great  Charter.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  court  called  curia  regit, 
but  it  is  clear  that,  since  the  Conquest,  there  had  been  a  great  court  of  the 
king,  which  had  branched  out  into  three  courts  common  bench,  king's  bench, 
and  exchequer,  and  it  appears  probable  that  tne  primitiye  court  was  the  ex- 
chequer. That  there  was  a  euria  regis  in  the  reign  of  John,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Thus,  in  the  2d  John,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  fine  for  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons, "  coram  rege  yd  coram  justitiariis  de  banco"  at  Westminster  {Rot,  de 
(Xdatis,  95),  and  tne  Abbrematio  Ptadtorum  contains  a  great  number  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  that  reign  taken  in  the  euria  regis.  That  court  is  described  by 
yarious  terms  —  "  Justitiis  domini  regis  de  Westmonasteriis,"  or  "  Justitiis 
de  banco."  And  so  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  prior  to  the  charter,  though  after 
the  charter  the  court  is  call^  euria  r^gia.  There  is,  howeyer,  nothing  to 
show  that  this  court  was  not  the  exchequer,  and  a  g^reat  deal  to  show  that  it 
was.  In  "Madox's  Exchequer,"  instances  are  giyen  of  common  pleas  in 
that  court  during  the  reign  of  John  (Mad,  Ex..  i.  117),  and  there  is  an  entij 
in  the  rolls  of  that  reign  of  a  writ  aadressed,  ^Barontbus  de  Scaceario  a  euria 
regis/*  Lord  Hale  cites  a  case  of  a  fine  leyied  in  the  reign  of  John,  "  coram 
ijpso  rege ; "  but  that  leayes  the  question  open,  as  does  another  case  he  cites 
from  the  Abbreoiatio,  ih  which  it  was  hela  that  a  suit  was  held  before  the 
king  if  it  was  held  before  his  justices  in  banc  (Hal^s  Hiat,  Oom.  Law^  p.  151). 
The  court  here  alluded  to  may  haye  been  the  exchequer,  which  was  pre- 
eminently curia  regis,  and  in  point  of  foct  there  are  reoonte  of  fines  eyen  as 
&r  back  as  Henry  II.,  "  in  curia  Domini  Begis  apud  Westmonasterium  ad 
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witnesses,  and  others ;  but  shall  be  debated  in  some  cer- 
tain stationary  court,  where  persons  concerned  may  resort 
at  all  times  for  prosecuting  and  defending  their  suits  (a). 
The  operation  of  this  provision  must  have  had  an  im- 
mediate influence  upon  the  two  j^reat  courts  of  the  king ; 
namely,  that  held  before  himself,  and  that  which,  though 
a  part  of  it,  was  called  the  exche(^uer ;  for  as  both  these 
attended  the  king  wherever  he  resided,  all  suits  there  be- 
tween parties  were  interdicted  b^  the  words  of  this  law ; 
and  the  former  remained  a  tribunal  for  discussion  of 
criminal  matters  only ;  the  latter  for  the  cognizance  of 
causes  concerning  the  revenue ;  while  common  pleas,  as 

Scaocarium,"  and  this  also  Mr.  Foss  states,  is  an  entry  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  two  reigns  following  Henry  II.  Blackstone  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  only  one  court  during  the  Saxon  times.  After  the  Conquest,  there  is 
mention  of  more  than  one,  as  in  the  Leaes  Henrid  Primi,  in  which  there 
is  mention  made  of  euria  regit.  There  is  positive  proof  that  there  was  a 
court  of  exchequer  as  fu  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  no  proof  of 
any  other,  and  there  is  positive  proof  that  common  pleas  were  taken  in  that 
court  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  there  was  no  oourt  of  common 
pleas  before  the  charter,  though  there  was  a  court  for  common  pleas.  That 
oourt  followed  the  king,  as  the  exchequer  naturally  would,  and  from  that  and 
the  other  reasons  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  court  was  the  ex- 
cheouer.  ( Vide  Mem,  in  Stxux,,  fol.  7,  end  of  Y.-B.,  Edw.  IL).  The  effect 
of  this  clause  wa^  that  common  pleas  could  not  be  taken  in  that  court  so 
long  as  it  remained  ambulatory,  and  therefore  a  fixed  court  of  common  pleas 
was  established,  as  the  exchequer  continued  ambulatory  for  some  time  aft^ 
the  charter.  And  so  of  the  king's  bench.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Uie 
charter  to  prevent  common  pleas  being  held  in  the  exchequer  or  king's 
bench  when  they  ceased  to  be  ambulatory,  and  therefore  the  notion  enters 
tained  by  the  author,  and  so  many  others,  that  those  courts,  by  reason  of  the 
charter,  lost  their  jurisdiction  over  common  pleas,  and  had  to  resort  to  fio 
tions  to  regain  it^  arose  out  of  a  complete  misconception  of  the  terms  of  the 
charter. 

(a)  Upon  this  the  comment  in  the  Mirror  is, ''  It  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  that  the  people  shall  not  travel  to  sue  in  the  king's  household  in  the 
counties  as  they  usea  to  do,  but  this  willeth  that  the  plaintiffi  have  com- 
missions to  sheriffi,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  justices  assigned  (i.  e.,  to  hold 
pleas  or  assizte  in  the  countrjr),  so  that  right  be  done  to  the  parties  in  eerlcun 
plaeea  where  the  parties  and  jurors  may  he  the  less  travellea;"  It  is  added, 
**  Although  it  be  that  the  charter  command  that  petit  assizes  be  taken  in 
their  counties,  being  made  for  the  ease  of  lurors,  yet  it  is  desired,  inasmuch 
as  the  justices  make  the  jurors  come  from  the  furthest  borders  of  the  counties, 
whereas  it  were  better  that  the  justices  rode  from  hundred  to  hundred  than 
that  the  peoi)le  so  travel "  (c  v.,  s.  2).  The  object  was.  that  the  suitor  might, 
at  all  events  in  the  legal  terms,  always  have  a  fixed  and  settled  court  to  resort 
to,  though  of  course  he  could  also  take  his  cause  into  the  county  when  the 
assizes  were  held  there,  though  in  those  times  they  were  held  with  great  un- 
certainty. And  that  travelling  in  those  times  was  a  serious  affair  appears 
even  so  long  after  as  the  PatUm  LeiterSf  temp,  Henry  VI.,  where  non  venu  des 
Justices  is  mentioned  as  a  common  reason  for  not  holding  an  assise  (voL  i, 
1.  6). 
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they  were  to  be  held  in  some  certain  place,  seemed,  natu- 
rally enough,  to  devolve  upon  the  bmchy  or  justitiarii  de 
barico^  which  had  been  lately  established  at  Westminster, 
in  aid  of  the  two  former  courts,  as  we  have  before  seen 
(a).  From  this  period,  the  bench,  or,  as  the  return  was, 
coram  jitstitiariis  nostris  apud  Westmanasterium  (to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  king's  court,  which  sat  at  the  Tower, 
and  removed  with  his  person),  grew  into  more  consider- 
ation ;  and  in  after  times,  as  it  became  the  sole  and  proper 
jurisdiction  for  communia  placitay  was  thence  denomi- 
nated the  common  pleas.  In  what  manner  the  other  two 
courts  recovered  a  sort  of  cognizance  in  common  suits  be- 
tween parties,  by  means  of  different  fictions,  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 
It  was  endeavored  to  render  the  proceeding  by  assize 
joBtieeaor  stiU  morc  expeditious,  by  ordaining  justices  to 
■^■•'  go  a  circuit  once  every  year  to  take  assizes, 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  justices  itinerant  came ;  which 
latter  were  perhaps  not  very  regular,  or,  at  least,  not 
wished  by  the  great  barons  to  be  very  regular  in  their 
circuit,  as  they  exercised  a  jurisdiction  ot  a  magnitude 
and  extent  that  controlled  the  franchises  of  lords  who 
had  inferior  courts.  The  statute  ^  directs,  that  assizes  of 
novel  disseisin  and  of  wx>rtauncestor  shall  not  be  taken  but  in 
their  shires;  whereas  we  have  seen,  that  writs  of  assize 
and  mortauncestor  were  returnable  in  Glanville's  time, 
coram  me  veljusMis  rads^  in  the  curia  reais^  or  court  before 
the  king ;  but  this  was  now  altered,  and  they  were  for  the 
future  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner.     The  king, 

(a)  Lord  Coke,  Hale,  and  Madox  were  of  opinion  with  the  author  that 
there  was  a  court  of  common  pleaa  before  the  charter ;  and  it  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  terms  of  the  charter,  that  common  pleas  were  determined  in  some 
court  which  followed  the  king.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was  a 
court  peculiarly  for  common  pleas,  and  the  contrary  rather  appears  from  the 
charter  itself  as  well  as  from  history.  For  why  did  the  court  in  which  Uie 
common  pleas  were  determined  follow  the  king?  Because  it  was  a  court  in 
nature  attached  to  his  person,  which  would  be  true  of  the  court  of  the  mar- 
shal of  the  household,  the  origin  of  the  king's  boich  (alluded  to  in  the  Mir- 
ror  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  previous  note  to  the  present  clause)  or  the 
exchequer.  The  reasons  have  been  already  offered  for  believing  that  the 
exche<}uer  was  the  original  court,  one  reason  being  that,  with  rapacious 
sovereigns,  the  revenue  was  the  matter  they  would  first  look  to,  and  another 
and  still  stronger  is  the  simple  fact,  that  before  Magna  Charta  common  pleas 
were  heard  in  the  exchequer.—  Vide  Memoranda  vn  Soaeccaio,  at  end  of  Y.* 
B.,  Edw.  II.,  fi>l.  7. 

*  Ch.  12.  •  Fide  vol.  i.,  2e^279. 
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or  in  his  absence  out  of  the  realm,  the  chief  justiciar,  was 
to  send  justices  into  every  county  once  a  year ;  and  these, 
together  with  the  knights  of  the  county,  were  to  take  the 
assizes  there.^  Such  matters  as  the  justices  could  not  de- 
termine  on  the  spot,  were  to  be  finished  in  some  other 
part  of  the  circuit ;  and  such  as,  on  account  of  their  diffi- 
culty, they  could  not  determine  at  all,  were  to  be  adjourned 
before  the  justices  of  the  bench,  and  there  decided  (a). 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  appointment  o{  justices  of  assize; 
in  consequence  of  which  these  writs  were  ever  after  made 
returnable  coram  justitiariis  nostris  ad  assisas,  cum  in  partes 
idas  venerint^  etc.  Assizes  de  vJtimd  prcesentatixme^  which 
hitherto  had  been  taken  in  the  king's  courts,  that  is  coram 
me  veljustitiis  meis^  were,  for  the  future,  to  be  heard  before 
the  justices  of  the  bench  only,  and  there  finally  deter- 
mined ;  a  provision  which  may  be  thought  to  be  founded 
in  abundant  caution,  when  it  had  been  before  declared, 
that  common  pleas,  of  which  this  was  certainly  one, 
should  not  follow  the  king's  court. 

While  order  was  taken  for  ascertaining  and  governing 
the  king's  courts,  some  attention  was  given  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff,  where  matters  of  less  moment  were 

{a)  This  expreauoD,  says  Lord  Ck>ke,  is  to  be  taken  largely  and  beneficially : 
for  tney  may  not  onlhr  make  adjournment  before  the  same  jostices  on  their 
circuit,  but  also  to  Westminster  or  Sergeant's  Inn,  or  to  any  place  out  of  the 
circuit  (2  Intt,).  This  course  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  whic^ 
valuable  eaactaients  were  extended  by  construction.  And  in  Lord  C!oke'8 
time,  as  any  one  who  has  studied  his  Keports  will  be  aware,  it  was  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  judges  in  court  to  reserve  cases  till  th^  came  to  town, 
reserving  the  judgment  Indeed,  the  practice  appears  in  some  degree  to 
have  been  kept  up  to  the  last  century,  as  Leach's  Ootm  Gises  Baerved  will 
show.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  then,  not  as  a  legal  reserva- 
tion, but  only  aner  judgment,  and  for*  the  purpose  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  crown,  in  case  a  point  should  be  resolved  for  the  prisoner,  sentence  being 
alreadv  passed.  This  rendered  necessary  the  act  for  Reservation  of  Grown 
Caees  (II  and  12  Vict),  which  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  only  carried 
out  Magna  Gharta. 

^  By  the  charter  of  John,  the  knights  associated  with  the  iustioes  were  to 
be  four,  chosen  by  the  county;  and  the  assises  were  to  be  taken  on  the  day, 
and  at  the  place  of  the  county  court  This  delegation  of  four  by  the  county 
reminds  us  of  the  ancient  practice,  when  judgments  were  given  per  omnet 
comitatdB  wobos  homines.*  The  latter  practice  seemed  to  have  been  oonsid« 
ered  as  the  representative  of  such  ancient  tribunal;  for  in  the  Oapitula 
Baronvm  they  stipulated,  that  none  else  (exc^  the  jurors  and  parties) 
should  be  summoned  to  the  taking  of  such  assise.!  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  present  association  in  the  commission  of  assise. 

?  Gh.  13. 
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agitated  with  some  solemnity.  The  oonnty  court  was  to 
be  held  *  only  from  month  to  month,  that  is,  not  more 
freqnent  than  once  a  month ;  and  in  counties  where  the 
interval  of  its  sitting  had  been  greater,  that  was  still  to 
continue.  The  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  was  not  to  hold  his 
toum  in  the  hundred  more  than  twice  a  year,  namely, 
after  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  that  in  tne  usual  and 
accustomed  place ;  and  the  view  of  frankpledge  was  t6  be 
held  by  the  sheriff  at  Michaelmas.  This  last  provision 
was  in  order  to  keep  up  the  old  constitution  so  admirably 
contrived  for  preserving  the  peace,  and  the  due  order  of 
the  decennaries.  It  was  enjoined,  that  all  men's  liberties 
should  be  maintained  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and 
that  the  sheriff  should  take  no  more  for  his  frankpledge 
than  was  allowed  in  that  reign.  It  is  cautioned,  in  this 
same  chapter,  that  the  sheriff  should  seek  no  occasion  or 
pretence  either  for  holding  his  court  oftener  than  is  there 
directed,  or  taking  any  unreasonable  fees.  These  injunc- 
tions about  the  sheriffs  court  were  dictated  probably  by 
the  jealousy  that  lords  of  franchises  entertained  concern- 
ing their  own  courts,  with  which  the  sheriff  too  much 
interfered. 
The  practice  of  courts  was  considered,  and  the  usage  of 
the  common  law  in  some  instances  was  adjusted 
and  confirmed.  It  was  endeavored,' by  declar- 
ing the  law  more  fully  on  that  subject,  to  prevent  all  abuse 
of  the  misericordiaj  or  amercement,  which  we  have  had 
such  frequent  occasion  to  mention  (a).    A  freeman,  says 

(a)  The  word  "  ameroement"  is  derived  from  the  French,  *'  d  mern/*  and 
signifies  the  pecaniarj  mnlct  laid  on  a  person  who  has  ofiended  affainst  the 
prerogatiye  of  the  sovereign,  and  therefore  lies  at  his  merc^.  From  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  die  derivation  of  the  term,  heing  so  arbitrary  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  French  in  its  etymology,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  came  in 
after  the  Coni^nest,  and  was  an  abase.  That  the  Norman  sovereigns  were 
eztremel)^  anzioos  to  create  the  offence  of  contempt  for  the  prerogative,  for 
which  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  penalty,  and  to  take  advantage  of  it^ 
appears  plainly  from  the  charter  and  the  laws  of  Henr^  I.  In  his  charter 
he  recites,  that  amercements  against  those  who  were  "m  mercy,''  had  been 
mimercifnl ;  and  tills,  although  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  contain 
specific  provisions  as  to  penalties  for  various  ranks  of  people — the  highest 
being  six  Saxon  pounds.  The  charter  of  Henry  ran  thus :  **  81  c^uis  baronum 
vel  hominum  meorum  forisfeoerit  non  dabit  vadem  in  'misencordia  Mku 
pecuni«  sun  sicut  fadbat  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  mei,  sed  secunduin 
modum  fonsfacti  ita  emendabit  sicut  emendaaset  retro  a  tempore  patris  mei 
et  fratris  mei  in  tempore  aliomm  anteceesorum  meonxm."    That  is,  as  it  had 
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the  statute,^  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  default  but 
after  the  manner  of  the  default ;  and  for  a  greater  in  pro- 
been  in  the  times  before  the  Oonqnest*  when  fines  and  penalties  were  reason- 
able, whereas,  under  the  Conqueror  and  his  sncoessors,  they  were  arbitrary. 
Thus  Henry  II.,  on  an  occasion  of  a  pretended  contempt  b^  Archbishop 
Becket,  although  the  archbishop  sent  four  knights  to  excuse  his  non-appear- 
ance, declared  all  his  possessions  forfeited,  by  way  of  an  amercement,  although, 
by  the  law  of  William,  the  fine  could  not  have  been  above  forty  shillinffs. 
So  the  Mirror  says :  —  ''It  is  an  abuse  to  assess  amercements  without  me 
affeerment  of  freemen  chosen  to  it^  or  to  assess  them  in  the  absence  of  those 
who  are  to  be  amerced ; "  and,  agam,  '*  it  is  an  abuse  to  amerce  a  man  by  de- 
fault in  an  action  for  outlawry,  as  loss  of  land  is  sufficient  punishment" 
(c.  v.,  s.  1).  The  Norman  sovereigns  eagerljr  availed  themselves  of  any  pre- 
tence or  occasion  for  declaring  a  man  to  be  in  their  mercy,  so  that  he  might 
be  amerced  triUunU  mercy ;  and  they  thus  sought  to  attach  this  penalty  to 
any  fault  or  defiiult,  or  any  offence,  civil  or  criminal.  Thus,  the  laws  of 
Henry  I.  contained  a  chapter  carefully  providing  what  offences  should  be 
deemed  to  be  a  miserioordid  regis,  and  various  enactments  as  to  fines  for  de- 
faults in  civil  proceedings.  Yet,  in  the  Mirror  it  is  said,  that  in  defaults  in 
actions  the  consequence  of  default  was,  that  there  was  judgment  against  the 
party,  or  that  his  lands  were  seized,  until  saiisfaetion  teas  made — that  is,  to 
the  amount  of  the  debt  or  claim ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  the  law  until  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  amercements:  whence  it  is  that, 
in  a  subsequent  passage,  no  doubt  written  at  a  later  perioo,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  an  abuse  to  amerce  those  who  were  sufficiently  punished  by  loss  of  land. 
There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  amercements  were  lawful  if  reasonable, 
and  the  object  of  the  charter  was  to  secure  that  this  should  be  so.  There  is 
a  full  exposition  of  the  subject  in  the  Mirror,  in  a  chapter  on  amercementiL 
which  anords  a  further  comment  on  this  article.  A  pecuniary  pain  is  callea 
an  amercement^  which  follows  real  or  mixed  offences,  and  is  sometimes  cer- 
t^n  and  sometimes  uncertain.  An  amercement  is  certain  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  as  it  is  of  earls  and  barons,  and  Uien  the 
terms  of  the  article  as  to  the  reliefs  of  earls  and  barons,  fixed  at  certain  sums 
by  another  article,  are  quoted  as  if  affording  the  measure  of  their  amerce- 
ments ;  and  sometimes  by  a  single  assize  in  another  place,  as  of  escapes  of 
people  imprisoned,  in  which  we  are  to  distinguish  of  the  place,  whether  the 
king's  prison  or  another ;  and  the  cause,  whether  mortal  or  venial ;  and  if 
mortal,  then  whether  adjudged  or  pot ;  and  if  not,  the  keeper  was  not  assent- 
ing to  the  escape,  then  the  assize  of  punishment  is  so  many  shillings,  or  more, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  or  of  the  place  or  person.  Common 
amercements  are  taxable  by  the  oath  and  affeerments  of  the  peers  (pares)  of 
those  who  fail  in  miserieoraia,  acooidinff  io  the  oonstUuUon  of  the  charter  offiree" 
dom  U.  s.,  the  Great  Charter),  which  wSleth  that  a  freeman  be  assessed,  when 
he  falleth  into  an  amercement,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence — a 
merchant  saving  to  him  his  merchandise,  and  a  villein  his  villenage ;  and 
these  affeerors  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  assent  of  the  parties  if  they  will ;  but 
the  king's  officers  are  to  be  more  grievously  amezoea  for  tne  breach  of  their 
duty.  Many  cases  there  are  where  corporal  punishments  are  bought  off*  by 
fines  of  money ;  and  such  are  called  ransoms,  or  redemption  from  personal 
pains,  whereof  some  fines  are  common,  as  for  murders;  others  for  personal 
trespasses  of  towns  and  commonalties ;  which  fines  King  Edward  ordained 
should  be  assessed  in  the  presence  of  the  justices.  (S^  the  Mirror,  c  iv., 
8.  25,  26.)    f>om  this  it  appears  that,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  charters,  the 
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portion  thereto,  saving  to  him,  in  the  language  of  Gkn- 
ville,  his  contenement,  or  Muntemnce  {a):  with  respect  to  a 
merchant,  saving  to  him,  in  like  manner,  his  merchandise ; 
and  to  a  villein,  except  he  was  the  king's  villein,  his 
wainage  (6):   from  which  provisions  it  appears  to  have 

Saxon  law  as  to  compoaitiona  for  feloniesy  even  in  cases  of  murder,  still  re- 
mained. The  comment  in  the  Mirrar  upon  this  clause  of  the  charter  is : — 
The  point  of  amercements  ia  measured  by  justioea,  sherifib^  bailiffs  atew- 
ardsy  and  othera,  who  amerce  the  people  in  certain  in  this  manner:  Puttine 
such  a  one  to  so  much  for  a  contempt  or  other  trespass,  without  a  personu 
trespass,  and  without  the  affeerment  of  the  people  sworn  to  it,  and  without 
apecifying  the  manner  and  the  Quality  of  the  contempt.  Again,  where 
affeerors  ought  to  be  chosen  with  tne  assent  of  those  who  are  amerced,  and 
in  a  common  place,  the  lords  make  the  affeerors  to  come  to  their  houses  to 
affeer  the  amercements  according  to  their  pleasure''  (c  v.,  s.  2).  In  other 
chapters,  and  firom  Bracton,  it  appears  that  the  amercementa  were  assessed 
b^  Uie  king's  justices  in  their  Uvnera,  or,  as  regards  those  who  held  of  the 
kmg,  in  the  exchequer. 

(a)  Dairies  Barrmgton,  in  his  ObsenfoHoni  upon  the  Statutetf  shows,  by 
sereral  curiona  quotations,  that  the  word  was  formerly  used  as  synonymous 
with  entertainment,  and  tnat,  therefore,  this  means  that  a  man  shall  not 
be  so  fined,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  his  neighbors  good  entertain- 
ment Lord  Coke  says,  the  countenance  of  a  soldier  is  his  armor;  the 
books  of  a  scholar  are  his  countenance ;  and  the  like.  The  meaning  is, 
that  by  which  a  man  subsists,  or  which  is  essential  to  his  maintenance,  as, 
in  the  instance  of  a  husbanoman,  his  wagon  or  wain.  The  sense  is  illus- 
trated by  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  which  exempts  working-tools,  etc, 
from  a<ustrefl8. 

(6)  The  charter  here  speaks  of  villeins,  and  not  merely  tenants  in  vil- 
lenage,  who  might  be  fre^en  (as  the  Jtffmor  points  out),  because  freemen 
might  hold  lands  in  yillenage,-and  they  were  already  provided  for  by  the 
previous  part  of  the  clause ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  clause  shows  that  the 
villeins— as  the  Jlfuror  also  points  out  in  a  passa^  already  quoted,  ntpra 
—were  not  slaves;  for  if  so,  they  could  have  nothing  of  their  own.  "Of 
villeins  mention  is  made  in  the  great  charter  of  lib^ties,  where  it  is  said 
that  a  villein  be  not  so  grievously  amerced  that  his  tillage  be  not  secured  to 
him ;  but  the  statute  miuceth  no  mention  of  slaves,  because  thev  have  nothing 
of  their  own  to  lose"  (c.  iL.  s.  128).  The  Mirror,  it  will  be  observed,  quotes 
the  charter  as  speaking  or  the  ''tillage"  of  the  villeins,  whereas  the  term 
used  is  his  "  wainagium,"  i.  e.,  wain  or  wagon.  But  that  was  his  mean$  of 
tillage  or  service,  and  the  effed  is  the  same.  Lord  C!oke  says  that  "  waina- 
ginm  "  signifieth  a  cart  or  wain,  wherewith  a  villein  was  to  render  his  service, 
or  to  convey  the  manure  of  the  lord  out  of  the  gate  of  the  manor  into  the 
mat  lord's  landi^  and  casting  it  upon  the  same  and  the  like  (according  to 
littleton's  definition  of  villeins^  tenure,  as  something  vile  and  oase,  such  as 
conveying  manure).  *'And  it  was  great  reason  to  save  his  wainage,  for 
otherwise  the  wretched  creature  was  to  carrv  it  on  his  back"  (2  Jntt.)»  But 
there  is  here  the  confusion  so  often  made  between  villeins  and  slaves,  and 
the  contemporary  exposition  of  the  Mirror  shows  that  Lord  Coke  took  much 
too  mean  a  view  of  the  class  here  alluded  to,  and  the  clause  in  the  quotation. 
In  the  Mirror  it  is  said  that  all  villeins  were  not  slaves,  but  were  **  regard- 
ant," that  is,  attached  to  the  manor,  and  thus  are  distinffuished  from  slavea,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  they  could  purchase  nothing  but  for  their  lord's  use^  and 
that  they  may  not  fly  from  their  lords  to  long  as  their  lonUfind  tkan  wAeriswitA 
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been  the  intention,  that  these  amercements  should  not  be 
the  complete  rain  of  a  man.  For  the  same  reason  also  it 
was  declared,  that  none  of  the  said  amercements  should 
be  assessed  but  by  the  oaths  of  honest  and  lawful  men  of 
the  vicinaee  (a).  Earls  and  barons,  however,  were  not  to 
be  amercea  but  by  their  peers  (which  was  done  either  by 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  or  in  the  court  coram  rege\  in 
both  which  the  pares  regni  were  constitutionally  iudges,* 
and  according  to  their  default;'  nor  was  a  clerK  to  be 
amerced  in  proportion  to  his  spiritual  benefice,  but  after 
his  lay-tenement,  and,  in  like  manner,  only  according  to 
his  default.*  All  these  provisions  *  were  only  to  amrm 
and  give  a  sanction  to  ancient  usages,  some  of  which  have 
been  before  mentioned :  upon  this  chapter,  however,  was 
afterwards  framed  the  writ  de  moderatd  misericorcUd,  for 
giving  remedy  to  a  party  who  was  excessively  amerced* 

The  form  of  trial  was  intended  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
following  regulation,  though  the  precise  meaning  of  it 
has  occasioned  some  doubt  (6):  NvUus  baUims  de  oaetero 

io  /tve  (c.  ii.,  8.  28).  And  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  it  was  an  abuse  to  hold 
viileins  as  slaves  (c  v.,  s.  1,  art.  93) ;  or  to  say  that  a  villelD  and  a  slaye  are 
all  one  (Ibid^^  art  72).  It  is  manifest  that  the  oondition  of  the  villeins  was 
improving  at  this  time. 

(a)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  oat  the  manner  in  whidi  this  danse  in 
the  charter  was  practicalij  carried  out  Braoton  states,  in  describing  the 
jurisdiction  of  tne  itinerant  justices  as  to  amercements^  that  thev  were  to 
observe  this  provision  of  the  Great  Charter:  ''De  illls  qui  sunt  ui  miseti- 
oordia  domini  Begia,  et  non  sunt  amerciati,  ad  quod  videndum  qualiter  sit 
quis  sit  amerciandus.  £t  secnndum  qnod  miles  et  liber  homo  non  amerciar 
bitur  nisi  secundum  modum  delicti,  et  salvo  oontentemento  suo.  Mercator 
veri  non  nisi  salvo  merohandisa  sua.  £t  villanus  autem  non  nisi  salvo 
wainagio  suo,  et  hoe  per  judicium  {Nroborum  hominum  de  visneto,  qui  affi- 
dabunt  simul  cum  serviente"  (lib.  iii.,  c.  i.,  p.  117).  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  from  this  how  entirely  the  observance  of  the  charter  depended  praoti- 
oallv  UDon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  by  the  judges. 

(6)  It  is  explained  thus  in  the  Mkror:  ^  The  point  which  lorbiddeth  that 
no  bailiff  put  a  freeman  to  his  oath  without  suit,  is  to  be  understood  in  this 
manner,  that  no  justice,  no  minister  of  the  king,  nor  other  officer  nor  bailiff 
have  power  to  niake  a  freeman  make  oath  without  the  king's  command,  nor 
receive  any  plaint  without  witnesses  present,  who  testify  the  plaint  to  be 
true."  BeJbre  a  man  could  be  put  to  nis  law  or  his  oath,  which  meant  the 
same  thing  (wager  or  gager  of  law  being  the  proceeding  by  which  a  defend- 
ant waged  or  g^ped,  ».  e.,  pledged  his  oiUh),  the  accuser  had  to  produce  his 
rndOf  or  suit  of  followers  or  witnesses,  a  practice  which  became  obsolete  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  names  of  John  Doe  and  Ricdiard  Boe,  as 
a  mere  form,  nmke  their  appearance.  Wager  of  law  was  a  relic  of  the  old 
Saxon  practice  of  ^  compurgators,?  and  so  Coke  said  there  were  to  be  eleven 
besides  the  defendant,  because  the  wager  of  law  was  ''to  countorail  a  jnry," 

> Bract, foL  116, b.       ^ IMibtL       *Ibid.        * Fuis vol  i.,  209  (note). 
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jxmat  aUquem  ad  legem  manifesiamj  nee  ad  juramentum  sim- 
pUci  loqtield  sud^  sine  testibus  fdeUbus  ad  hoc  indvctis} 
whether  this  means,  that  the  defendant  should  not  dis* 
charge  himself  by  his  own  oath  alone,  without  the  oaths 
of  other  persons  swearing  to  their  belief  of  his  assertion ; 
or,  that  no  defendant  should  be  put  to  wage  his  law,  un- 
less the  plaintiff  supported  his  toquda^  or  declaration,  bv 
credible  witnesses;  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
sectatores ;  has  been  a  question  with  some  writers.  Sev- 
eral passages  in  Bracton  seem  to  favor  the  latter  opinion ; 
and  Fleta  explicitly  declares  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
provision  ;•  if  so,  most  probably  the  practice  of  bringing 
into  court  the  sectatores  of  the  plaintiff  was  established  by 
this  clause.'  The  defendant  making  his  law  by  the  oaths 
of  others  swearing  with  him,  was  an  old  usage,*  in  crimi- 
nal cases  at  least,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  Olanville ; 
but  it  is  not  spoken  of  at  all  by  that  writer  as  a  mode  of 

Eroof  for  a  defendant  in  civil  suits ;  though  we  shall 
ave  occasion  to  mention  it  frequently  in  that  light  upon 
the  authority  of  Bracton.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  author  speaks  of  a  defence  per  legem^  it  seems  to 
have  been  long  in  use ;  and  from  this  passage  in  Magna 
OutrtUj  we  must  conclude  that  it  had  been  s^opted  from 
criminal  to  civil  actions  shortly  after  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville.  •  The  sectatores^  in  this  sense,  constitute  another 
novelty,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  Glanville. 
When  it  had  become  the  practice  to  admit  sectatores^  for 
so  they  also  were  called,  to  make  the  defence,  it  appeared 
reasonable  enough  to  require,  as  Magna  Charta  here  does, 
that  certain  persons  should,  in  like  manner,  be  brought 
to  make  out  the  plaintiff's  case.  It  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  name,  that  both  these  sets  of  persons  were  orig- 
inally chosen  from  the  sectatores  or  suitors  of  court,  who 
were  there  present,  ready  to  transact  such  business  of  the 
court  as  might  arise. 
Of  all  the  provisions  made  by  this  charter  for  the  se- 
NvBmiii>et  curity  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  sub- 
*****^**'  lect,  none  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
and  claimed  the  reverence  of  posterity  as  Chap.  29,  which 

Bat  the  plaintiff  was  boand  to  have  his  witneBses  present^  and  so  in  the  iftr- 
fvr  it  18  said,  **  It  is  an  abase  that  any  plaint  is  reoeiyed  to  be  heard  without 
floreties  present  to  testify  the  plaint  to  be  trae"  (c  y.,  s.  1). 

^Cb.28.    *Flet,137.       '  Fiob  yol.  L,  332^  in  the  note.      « Ibid.,  201. 
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contains  a  very  plain  and  explicit  declaration  as  to  the 
protection  every  man  mi^ht  expect  from  the  laws  of  his 
country  (a).     JVuUus  liber  nomo  capiatur  (6)  vd  imprisonetur^ 

(a)  The  comment  of  the  Mirror  upon  this  is  remarkable.  "The  point 
where  the  king  granteth  that  he  will  not  disseisin,  nor  imprison,  nor  destroy, 
bat  by  lawful  judgment,  which  averthrowB  Ihe  statutes  of  mereharUs  and  otker 
aiaiuteSf  is  to  be  interpr^ed  thus,  that  none  be  arrested,  if  not  by  warrant 
granted,  upon  a  personal  action ;  for  if  the  action  be  venial,  no  imprison- 
ment is  justifiable,  if  not  for  default  of  mainpernors.  And  so  it  appeareth 
that  none  is  imprisonabUfor  debt  And  if  any  statute  be  made  repugnant  to 
this  point,  either  for  the  king's  debt  or  for  the  debt  of  any  other,  it  is  not  to 
he  kept.  That  none  to  be  outlawed  is  to  be  meant,  if  not  for  mortal  felony, 
from  which  one  is  saved  by  the  oath  of  neighbors,  ex  officio,  as  it  is  the  usa^ 
in  eyres,  and  therefore  that  destroyeth  the  statutes  of  outlawry  of  a  man  for 
arrearages  of  account^  and  all  other  like  statutes.  And  that  in  which  it  is 
said  that  none  be  exiled  or  destroyed,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  manner, 
that  every  one  have  an  action  to  appeal,  all  persons,  all  suitors,  all  assessors, 
who  destroy  men  against  the  right  course  and  against  the  rules  of  law.  On 
the  other  part,  where  the  king  forbiddeth  that  none  be  disseized  of  his  free- 
hold, and  It  is  thus  to  be  understood  that  one  shall  recover  by  assize  of  novel 
dissdsin  every  manner  of  freehold  and  all  manner  of  possessions,  rents  of 
land,  or  of  franchises,  whereout  one  is  cast,  if  it  be  not  by  lawful  judgment : 
and  these  words  Mf  it  be  not  by  lawful  judgment'  refer  to  all  the  words  or 
this  statute"  (Mirror,  c.  v.,  s.  2).  Now,  from  this  remarkable  ezpoeition  it 
appears  that  the  words  in  the  clause,  vd  per  legem  terrcs,  were  understood  to 
mean,  in  any  way,  by  due  course  of  law,  as  by  legal  warrant,  and  the  like, 
and  that  the  notion  was  that  ever^  subsequent  statute,  repugnant  to  the  char- 
ter, as  the  statutes  allowing  imprisonment  for  debt^  was  unlawful,  in  a  sense 
which  no  one  nowada3r8  woula  uphold,  the  maxim  being  that  leges  pott^ 
rioresj  leges  priores,  eontrarias  abroganL  The  idea,  however,  in  those  days 
obviously  was  (one  which  has  obtained  often  in  later  times)  that  the  charter 
was  more  than  a  mere  ordinary  statute ;  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  rule  of 
constitutional  law»  so  that  no  statute  at  varianos  with  it  would  be  oonstitu- 
tionaL  And  it  is  very  observable  how  extremely  practical  is  the  view  taken 
by  the  commentator,  who  evidently  regarded  the  charter  with  reference  to 
its  practical  bearing  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  common  af- 
fidrs  of  life,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  those  political  considerations 
which  are  usually  associate  with  it.  All  the  commentators  think  about  it 
is,  how  it  will  affect  Uie  people  in  their  daily  obligations  and  transactions 
as,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  arrest  for  debt>  and  the  like.  It  would 
probably  never  occur  to  any  one  in  these  days  to  connect  the  Qreat  Charter 
with  such  a  subject  at  all.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  so  long  been  1^^ 
that  it  never  would  present  itself  to  us  now  as  coming[  within  the  scope  of  a 
charter  which  we  usually  imagine  to  have  been  obtained  as  a  check  upon 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  obtained  chiefly 
with  that  view.  But  it  is  evident  that,  though  the  crown  was  the  great 
oppressor  of  the  barons^  the  people  had  other  oppressors  than  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  had  other  views  altogether  of  tne  effect  or  object  of  the 
Great  Charter,  and  their  views  of  it  were  not  so  enthusiastic  as  those  of  its 
modem  admirers. 

(b)  Upon  this  the  Mirror  observes,  ''There  lieth  no  recovery  of  damages 
by  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin ;"  that  is,  though  a  freeman  were  disseised 
or  dispossessed  of  any  of  his  rights  or  liberties,  there  was  only  a  remedy  in 
restitutioT^,  not  recovery  of  full  damages  as  compensation,  as  to  which  again 
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atU  disseisietar  de  Ubero  (enemento  suOj  vd  libertatSmSy  vd  liberis 
consuetudinibics  suiSy  aut  utlagetary  aut  exulety  aut  aliquo  modo 
destruatur.  Nee  (a)  super  eum  ibimus  (says  the  statute  in  the 
name  of  the  king),  nee  super  eum  mittemus  (6)  nisi  per  legale 

there  was  a  sobsequent  statate,  the  statute  of  Merton,  and  the  statute  of 
Gloucester,  16  Edward  L  It  will  be  observed  in  the  comments  of  the  Mir' 
ror  upon  both  these  clauses  of  the  first  article  of  the  diarter  how  exceedingly 
practical  the  commentator  is.  Of  what  avail  (he  seems  to  saj)  are  these  admi- 
rable general  provisions,  if  they  are  not  emreedf  And  how  are  they  to  be 
enforced  ?  That  was  indeed  the  fpeaX  dimcultv  of  the  age ;  and,  as  Gui«>t 
points  out,  it  was  only  solved  bj  civil  war,  until  hw)  was  made  supreme. 

(a)  The  article  means,  in  fact,  that  the  king  will  not  make  war  upon  his 
subject  when  he  can  resort  to  ordinary  law.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  article  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rights  of  war ;  and  it  must 
pe  borne  in  mind  that  rebellion  is  war  against  the  crown,  whence  it  is  that 
it  is  called,  in  the  law,  levying  war  against  the  crown.  When  rebellion  has 
put  a  stop  to  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  that  is  to  say,  is  too  strong  for  the 
ordinary  force  by  which  justice  is  executed,  there  is  a  state- of  war,  in  which, 
bj  the  terms  of  the  charter  itself  war  is  an  implied  exception  to  it,  and  jus- 
tifies measures  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  crown  against  the  rebels.  For  the 
terms  of  the  article  are,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  destroyed,  save  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  which  supposes  and  implies  that 
ii  can  he  jnU  in  force;  for,  if  not,  the  article  would  work  an  absurditv,  and 
legalize  anarchy.  This  was  well  understood  at  the  time  when  the  charter 
was  granted.  The  year  after  the  charter  of  Henry  III.  was  granted,  a  knicht 
with  an  armed  force  seized  the  king's  judges  and  imprisoned  them  in  his 
cafltl&  where  he  bade  defiance  to  the  ordinary  power  of  the  law.  The  king 
levied  an  armed  force,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and,  when  he  had  taken  i% 
hanged  those  who  were  in  it,  and  had  defended  it  asainst  him.  No  one  in 
that  age  a{)i>ears  to  have  considered  that  this  was  ill^al,  as  comiuf^  within 
the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  this  clause  in  Magna  Charta.  For  it  would 
have  been  idle  to  attempt  to  apply  the  ordinair  forms  of  law  against  a  man 
who  had  fortified  himself  against  and  bade  defiance  to  its  power,  and  could 
only  be  subdued  by  actual  war.    (See  the  contemporary  chronicles.) 

(6)  The  author  here  has  this  note :  — 

Lord  Coke  conceives  ibimuB  to  signifjr  the  process  of  the  court,  eorom  rcge^ 
and  mittemui  that  of  any  court  which  derives  its  authori^  from  a  writ  »cnt 
to  it.  But  these  words  nave  a  technical  sense  in  the  civil  law,  which  fully 
and  more  simply  explains  their  meaning  here.    Irb  bona  alicujuB  dtoanlur, 

Si  in  rerum  poue$nonem  a  nui^istraiu  Mittuntub  ( Oalv.  Lex,  Jur,  Ire,),  As 
e  former  expressions  in  this  chapter  apply  to  the  peraon  and  freehoU  it 
seemed  natural  to  add  such  as  would  protect  the  goods  and  chattels.  The 
trial  by  jury  was  never  spoken  of  in  tnese  days  as  judieitanf  much  less  judi- 
cium partum.  We  hear  of  veredidum,  juramerUwn  Ugalium  hominunif  jurata  t^ 
dnetif  and  the  like,  all  expressive  of  some  sworn  truth,  or  of  the  person  who 
swore  it  coming  from  the  vicinage.  Whereas  the  parea  reoni  save  judgment, 
and  not  upon  oath ;  so  did  the  aeelaloree,  in  the  county  and  other  courts,  who 
were  the  pores  to  all  Hberi  hominet  de  eomiUUu;  and  these  latter  came  from  the 
body  of  the  county,  and  not  from  the  vicinage.* 

Dr.  Lingard  has  suggested  a  much  better  illustration  of  the  passage,  and 
one  sinKuIariy  happy.  King  John,  bv  a  patent  issued  before  his  charter, 
engaged  not  to  take  or  dispossess  the  barons.  ''  Nee  super  eos  per  vim  vei 
per  arms,  ibimus,"  that  is  to  say,  says  Dr.  Lingaid,  *'  he  had  been  in  the 

^Ftfds  TOLL,  882. 
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jvdicium  parium  suarum  vd^  per  legem  terrm  (a);  "  nor  will 
we  take  possession  of  his  effects,  but  by  '  the  judgment  of 
his  peers ' "  (which,  as  in  another  chapter,  had  in  view  the 
eomites  et  baronesj  and  not  the  trial  by  jury,  as  has  been 

habit  of  ooing  with  an  anned  force  or  sending  aD  armed  force  on  the  binds  or 
affainst  the  castles  of  them  he  knew  or  believed  to  be  his  enemie^  without 
observing  any  form  of  law"  (History  ^' England^  voL  ii.,  c  14).  (See  also 
Brady's  History  (^England,  vol.  U.,  p.  &01.)  And  numeroos  actaal  illostra* 
tions  of  this  may  be  afforded,  both  before  and  after  the  charter.  Thus  John, 
after  the  first  charter,  seized  a  castle  belonging  to  one  of  the  barons^  who  had 
assisted  in  obtaining  it ;  which  was  illegal,  b«iause  the  baron  was  lawfully 
holding  his  own  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, note  (a). 

(a^  That  is,  as  regards  the  barons  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  in  which  they  had 
privilege  of  peerage,  their  fellow  barons;  but  as  regarded  dvil  matters^ 
common  pleas  between  subject  and  sulject,  the  general  body  of  the  free- 
holders were  all  "paresy^*  and  they  could  try,  as  jurors,  any  such  pleas^ 
whether  the  justices  were  barons  or  not.  Indeed,  apart  from  that  privilege 
of  peerage,  which  applied  as  against  the  crown,  every  freeholder  was  a  baron, 
ana,  in  earlv  times,  was  so  called ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  greater 
barons  and  lesser,  or  knights,  as  they  were  called  in  the  age  of  the  charter. 
Hence,  at  this  day,  the  phrase,  the  knights  of  the  shire.  In  civil  cases, 
therefore,  this  really  meant  trial  by  jury,  and  so  in  criminal  cases  as  r^^ards 
all  but  barons.  Hence  in  the  comment  upon  the  clause  in  the  Mbmr,  it  is 
said,  the  onl^  remedy,  if  a  man  were  disseised,  was  an  assize  of  novel  dis- 
seisin, in  which  there  was  trial  by  jurors.  Hence  also  in  another  chapter  on 
cases  of  disseisin,  the  trial  by  jurors  is  described,  as  to  which,  however,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  jurors  were  still  witnesses,  and  hence  trial  by  jury 
was  not  as  it  afterwards  became,  a  trial  by  evidence.  Therefore  if  the  jurors 
knew  nothing  they  could  say  nothing.  Hence  in  the  chapter  just  referred  to 
it  is  said :  **  If  the  jurors  in  petit  assizes  are  agreed  that  one  shall  give  their 
common  verdict  for  all,  and  they  say  they  know  nothing,  the  plaintiff  shall 
receive  nothing,  because  he  proved  not  his  action ;  and  if  they  be  of  divers 
opinions,  tiiey  are  not,  therefore^  to  be  threatened  or  imprisoned,  but  are  to 
be  secured,  and  diligently  examined.  ^  And  if  two  jurors  be  found  to  agree 
among  all  of  them,  it  sufficeth  for  him  for  whom  they  speak.''  And  it  is 
added,  that  they  are  only  to  be  examined  as  to  the  point  of  the  action  (c.  ii., 
8.  24) ;  likewise  it  appears  that  if  doo  of  the  jury  of  their  own  knowledge 
oould  speak  for  the  plaintiff  that  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  for  him, 
provided  that  then  none  of  the  others  of  their  own  knowledge  would  speak 
against  him.  This  appears  also  from  another  passage  in  the  jfirror,  in  which 
it  is  said  '^  it  is  an  abuse  to  compel  jurors,  witnesses  to  say  that  which  they 
know  not,  by  distress  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  aiW  their  verdict,  when 
they  could  not  say  anvthing ;  and  it  is  an  abuse  to  examine  not  the  jurors 
though  they  found  at  least  two  to  agree  "  (c.  v.,  s.  1) ;  whence  again  it  appears 
that  if  two  agreed,  it  might  be  sufficient  although  the  jury  were  to  oe  ex- 
amined, to  see  upon  what  they  were  agreea,  and  whether  it  went  to  the  point 
of  the  action.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  at  the  time  of  the  charter  trials 
were  by  juries,  and  that  in  civil  cases  all  freemen  were  equals,  and  the  doo- 
trine  that  a  baron  oould  only  be  tried  by  his  peers^  did  not  apply,  for  that 
only  applied,  as  privilege  of  parliament,  to  parliamentair  peers,  or  the 
greater  barons,  and  it  applied  only  to  pleas  of  the  crown.  It  has  been  seen, 
imder  the  reign  of  William,  that  suits  were  brought  by  peers  in  the  county 
oourt    The  author  therefore  was  in  error  in  what  follows. 
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commonly  but  erroneously  Bupposed),  "  or  by  some  other 
le^l  process  or  proceeding  aoapted  by  law  to  the  nature 
of  the  case."  The  statute  goes  on  and  says,  niUli  vende- 
mus,  milli  neaabimits^  aict  differemvs  rectum  vel  jusUUam ; 
whereby  the  King  in  his  own  person  declares,  that  he  will 
neither  sell,  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  a  due  administra- 
tion of  the  law  (a). 

(a)  Here  again  the  oomment  of  the  Mtmr  is  eingularlj  practical,  and 
giyes  quite  a  oiffereDt  idea  of  the  charter  from  that  to  which  we  are  accua- 
tomed.  ^  The  point  which  the  kin^  grants  to  the  people,  that  he  wiU  seU  no 
right,  nor  hurt  nor  dehij  justice,  is  misused  by  the  chanceUor,  who  setfs  (Ae 
roMdUd  wrii»^  and  calls  them  writs  of  gi'ftce ;  and  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  denieth  acquittances  of  payments  made  to  the  kins  under 
'green  wax,'  and  all  those  who  delay  right  judgment  or  other  right''  (Iftlr^ 
ror,  c  ▼.,  8.  2).  As  r^purds  the  first  part,  also,  the  Mirror  elsewhere  says. 
'^  It  is  an  abuse  that  the  king's  officers  of  the  exchequer  have  jurisdiction  of 
other  things  than  the  king's  moneys,  or  fees,  or  franchises,  without  an  ori^ 
inal  writ  out  of  the  chancery  under  the  white  wax "  (Ilnd,.  s.  1,  art  2^. 
And  again,  **  It  is  an  abuse  that  the  remedial  writs  are  saleable,  and  that  the 
king  commands  his  sheriffi  that  he  take  sureties  to  his  use  for  the  writ:  for 
by  the  purchase  of  these  writs  he  may  destroy  his  enemy  wrongfully" 
(Ibid^  art.  18).  And  then  elsewhere  it  is  said^  speaking  of  Alfred's  timjL 
"  In  his  time,  every  plaintiff  might  have  a  commission  and  writ  to  his  sherifi; 
or  to  Uie  lord  of  the  fee,  or  to  certain  justices  assigned  upon  every  wrons 
which  was  done."  ^  In  his  time  tliere  was  no  sta^  of  wnts;  all  remediu 
writs  were  grantable  as  of  risht "  (i.  e^  ex  ddnio  juatiUa),  by  virtue  of  an  oath  " 
(Ibid,,  c.  v.;  Abuaes  of  the  LaWf  ibid.,  art.  108).  Now,  from  this  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  times  of  the  charters  it  was  deemed  an  abuse  thai  feee  ihowd  be 
taken  for  any  write,  and  that  this  was  in  fiict  an  infraction  of  the  charter  in 
the  point  here  noticed.  It  is  said  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  **  It  was 
ordained  (i.  «.,  in  past  times),  that  the  kin^s  courts  should  be  op^  to  aU 
plaints,  by  which  tney  had  original  writs  without  delay,  as  well  i^inst  the 
king  as  asainst  the  people,"  i  &,  writs  of  {>rohibition  or  the  like  directed  to 
officers  of  Uie  crown,  to  prevent  or  restrain  their  proceedings.    The  com- 

?laint  of  the  commentator  is  twofold,  that  all  writs  are  not  ezdebUo  juaHtia 
IS  writs  of  summons  are),  and  thai  all  write  were  paid  for,  which  is  at  this 
moment  the  case.  In  the  shrewdness  or  simplicity  of  those  times  they  seemed 
to  imaffine  that  the  provision  in  the  charter  precluded  the  exaction  of  fees 
in  judicial  proceedings.  But  probably  it  was  rather  directed  against  bribes 
or  fines  for  the  expediting  of  justice.  Of  this  latter  many  instances  are  given 
in  Madoale  Hietory  (f  the  Exeheguer,  ch.  xii.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  3d 
Henry  HI.  the  men  of  Portsmouth  ji^ve  two  casks  of  wine  for  the  king  to 
command  the  itinerant  justices  to  hold  pleas  of  that  town,  according  to  their 
charter;  and  in  the  16th  John,  a  suitor  paid  a  fine  of /ox  doge  for  a  writ  to 
remove  his  cause  into  the  court  of  the  king.  In  some  cases  the  parties 
offered  a  portion  of  what  thev  were  to  recover  to  the  crown ;  and  thus  Madox 
states  that  in  the  Ist  Henry  III.  a  suitor  was  fined  half  of  her  debt  to  recover 
it  from  her  debtor.  Fines  also  for  delaying  of  pleas^  judgments,  etc.,  were 
numerous ;  and  thus  the  same  authority  records  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
H.  the  men  of  Southwark  paid  a  fine  to  respite  their  complaint  against  the 
city,  and  the  suitors  paid  fines  for  the  adjournment  of  their  cases  into  the  ex- 
chequer. Thus  it  should  seem  that  the  real  scope  of  the  clause  was  not  fees^ 
but  fines — that  is,  not  fixed  moderate  payments  for  fair  purposes  of  revenue. 
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Among  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice 
must  be  mentioned  that  respecting  the  writ  of  ptae(pti» 
prcBcipe  in  capite;  breve  quod  dicituVy  says  the  "^'^ 
charter,  Pr(Bcipe  in  capite  de  ccetero  nonfiat  aUcni  de  aliqua 
libera  tenementOy  unde  liber  homo  perdot  curiam  suam  (a).  We 
have  seen,  that,  in  Glanville's  time,*  the  regular  way  was, 
that  for  land  held  of  a  private  lord  suits  should  be  com- 
menced in  the  lord's  court,  and  that  onlv  writs  concern- 
ing land  held  in  capite  should  be  returnable  in  the  king's 
court.  The  course  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  not  ad- 
hered to,  and  a  writ  of  Prcedpe  for  lands  held  of  a  private 
lord  used  to  be  brought  sometimes  in  the  curia  re^is^  as  if 
the  land  was  held  in  capite.  It  was  to  prevent  this  preju- 
dice to  the  lord's  court,  that  the  above  provision  was  made ; 
and  since  that,  all  writs  of  right  of  land  held  of  any  other 
than  the  kin^,  have  been  invariably  brought  in  the  lord's 
court,  though  they  might  afterwards  be  removed  hy pone. 
That  this  provision  was  aimed  only  at  writs  of  right,  and 
not  at  other  proscipes^  is  expressly  declared  by  Bracton.* 

These  were  the  regulations  ordained  for  the  settlement 

but  arbitrary  exactions  and  extortions,  either  for  the  provision  or  execution 
of  justice.  The  words, ''  to  none  wUl.we  sell/'  were  meant  to  abolish  the  fines 
paid  for  procuring  of  right ;  *^  to  none  will  we  denj/'  meant  the  stopping  of 
Ruits  or  proceedings  ana  the  denial  of  writs ;  "  to  none  will  we  delaj,  meant 
the  delays  caused  by  the  counter-fines  of  defendants  (who  would  sometimes 
outdo  the  plaintiffi\  or  by  the  wiU  of  the  prince.  The  statute,  says  Madox, 
so  far  efiected  its  object  that  fines  for  law  proceedings  became  more  moderaJte, 
and  the  evils  alluded  to  fell  into  disuse.  But  the  Mirror  says,  speaking  or 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  "  It  is  an  abuse  that  justice  is  delayed  in  the  kind's 
court  more  than  elsewhere"  (c.  v.,  s.  1).  '^  And  it  is  an  abuse  that  remedial 
writs  are  saleable ; "  — so  that,  half  a  century  after  the  charter,  this  clause 
of  it  had  proved  nugatory. 

(a)  The  comment  of  the  Mirror  is,  "The  clause,  of  the  prcBctpCj  is  not 
holden  in  that  they  do  it  without  writs  of  possession  of  farms  every  day,  so 
that  the  lords  lose  the  cognizance  of  their  fees  and  the  advantage  of  their 
courts"  (Ifirror,  c  v.,  s.  2 J.  The  word  vrcBcipc  is  the  initial  word  in  a  writ 
of  the  king's  court,  as  a  wnt  of  right ;  ana  Bracton  says  the  clause  only  refers 
to  writs  of  right  (braetorif  foL  281).  The  clause  seems  to  have  been  aimed 
at  the  practice  of  serving  writs  m  the  king's  courts  when  the  suit  should 
have  been  brought  in  the  court  of  the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  were  held, 
whereby  he  lost  the  profits.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  are  ''prceetpa 
de  capite,*'  which  latter  words,  added  in  the  third  chapter  of  Heniy  III., 
implied  that  the  land  was  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  otherwise  the  suit 
should  first  be  brought  in  the  court  of  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  was  held, 
and  hence  Lord  Coke  suggests  that  to  carry  out  the  clause  there  ought  to 
have  been  an  oath  recjuired  of  the  truth  of  this  recital  in  the  writ.  The 
object  was  to  prevent  injuries  to  the  lords  under  color  of  the  writ  ialsely 
iasaed. 

^  Vide  vol.  L,  379.  *  Bract,  foL  281. 
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and  improvement  of  onr  law  relative  to  property,  and  the 
administration  of  civil  justice.  Some  few  provisions  were 
made  regarding  our  criminal  law,  though  not  of  the  same 
magnitude  witn  the  former. 

As  the  distribution*  of  justice,  particularly  that  which 
Sheriff t  erimiiiai  coucems  thc  Hvcs  and  persons  of  individuals, 

judicaturo.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  only  of 
discretion  and  judgment,  but  also  well  versed  in  the  law, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  ordain,*  that  no  sheriff,  constable, 
coroner,  or  other  bailiff  of  the  king,  should  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown  (a) :  it  is  held,  that  *  by  this  provision,  the  au- 

(a)  The  comment  of  the  3^uror  upon  this  is,  "  The  chapter  which  forbid- 
deth  flheriffi,  coronera,  or  bailiffs  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown,  seemeth  not 
needful,  for  appeals  of  felony  are  not  here  to  be  brought  before  coroners,  and 
the  exigents  and  judgments  pronounced ;  and,  therefore,  this  point  had  need 
to  haye  had  more  words  to  have  expressed  the  meaning  of  it "  (Mtrror^  c  y.]. 
This,  no  doubt,  means  that  the  coroner  did  not  try  criminals  as  sherifib  did. 
Our  author  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  article  did  not  apply  to  pleas 
triable  before  the  sherifl^  as  though  a  plea  of  the  crown  could  not  be  tried 
before  the  sheriff;  but  the  sheriff  was  the  king's'criminal  judee,  and,  there* 
fore,  Glanville  includes  theft  among  pleas  of  the  crown,  though,  as  his  book 
was  confined  to  the  curia  regis,  he  dia  not  enter  further  into  the  practice  of 
the  various  counties  differing  in  their  courts.  The  object  of  this  clause  in 
the  charter  was  to  secure  that  men  should  be  tried  before  r^^ular  judges,  the 
king's  justices  sent  down  into  the  counties,  who,  being  men  more  devoted  to 
the  law  as  a  study  and  profession,  were  naturally  more  relied  upon.  This 
clause,  therefore,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  law,  so  far  as  r^;ards 
the  criminal  judicature,  as  other  clauses  do  with  reference  to  the  civil  judi- 
cature. That  many  gnevous  mistakes  were  made  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  in  these  days,  is  clear  from 
other  passages  in  the  mirror.  There,  among  the  '*  abuses"  of  the  law,  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  under  that  head,  are  these:— -"It  is  an  abuse  that  a 
man  who  hath  done  manslaughter  of  necessity,  or  with  the  i)eao&  or  not  fe- 
loniously, is  detained  and  kept  in  prison  until  he  hath  i)urcnasea  the  king's 
charter  of  pardon,  as  f  i.  e.,  as  it  is)  for  his  chance.  It  is  an  abuse  to  hold 
the  movable  goods  of  tugitives  from  justice,  forfeited  before  they  be  attainted 
of  the  felony,  by  outlawry  or  otherwise.  It  is  an  abuse  to  outlaw  a  man 
before  it  hath  been  confirmed  by  oaths  of  neighbors.  It  is  an  abuse  to  suffer 
a  man  attainted  of  felony  to  be  an  approver,  and  to  have  a  voice  as  a  true 
man.  It  is  an  abuse  that  others  reverse  the  appeals  of  approvers,  than  cor- 
oners, and  that  they  are  suffered  to  appeal  oftener  than  once,  or  falsely.  It 
is  an  abuse  to  bring  the  appeal  elsewhere  than  before  the  coroner  of  the 
Gountv,  and  that  appeareth  oy  the  writ  of  appeal  as  a  writ  grounded  upon 
error''  (so  that  the  other  passage,  the  comment  on  the  charter,  seems  an 
error).  "  It  is  an  abuse  to  determine  the  appeals  of  felony  by  ordinary 
judges^  suitors,"  t.  e.,  the  freeholders  in  the  county  court,  where  the  sheriff 
sat  as  ^udge  in  crown  cases,  so  that  this  seems  just  the  evil  intended  to  be 
remedied  by  the  charter.  ''  It  is  an  abuse  to  make  a  man  to  answer  to  the 
king's  suit  when  he  is  not  indicted  or  apnealed.  It  is  an  abuse  to  imprison 
any  other  than  a  man  indicted  or  appeailed,  without  a  special  warrant.  It 
is  an  abuse  that  justices  and  their  omoers  who  kill  people  by  false  judgment, 

^  Ch.  17.  *  2  Inst,  32. 
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thority  of  the  sheriff  to  hear  and  determine  theft  and 
other  felonies  was  entirely  taken  away.    Bat  this  altera- 

are  not  destroyed  like  other  marderen,  which,  it  is  said,  Eaoff  Alfred  caused 
to  be  done,  who  caused  fortj-four  justices,  iu  one  year,  to  be  nanged  as  mur- 
derers for  their  false  judgment  It  is  an  abuse  that  a  man  be  accused  of 
life  and  murder  without  suit  or  indictment  It  is  an  abuse  that  the  justices 
show  not  the  indictment  to  those  who  sre  indicted,  if  they  require  ihe  same. 
It  IS  an  abuse  that  rape  is  a  mortal  offence/'  It  is  manifest  that  there  was 
trial  by  jury ;  for  it  is  said,  **  it  is  an  abuse  to  compel  jurors,  witnesses,  to  say 
that  which  they  knew  not  It  is  an  abuse  that  one  examined  the  jurors, 
though  they  find  at  least  two  to  a^p^ee.**  It  is  also  said  that  ''it  is  an  abuse 
to  adtjadge  a  man  to  death,  by  suitors,  if  not  in  cases  so  known  that  there 
need  no  answer/'  Yet  it  is  also  said,  "it  is  an  abuse  that  the  justioes  driye 
a  true  man  to  be  tried  by  his  country  when  he  preferreth  to  defend  himself 
against  the  approver  by  battle/'  Whence  it  appears  Uiat  trial  by  jury  was 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  as  we  haye  it,  as  a  trial  by  eyidence,  but 
merely  from  personal  knowledge ;  so  that,  if  the  jurors  did  not  happen  to 
know  anything  of  the  case,  they  were  in  great  perplexity.  And  the  course 
taken  when  they  were  in  doubt  was,  it  is  eyident,  to  "examine"  them  and 
see  if  they  could  be  brouffht  to  agree.  This  opened  a  door  for  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  judge,  and  nence  one  of  the  abuses  complained  of.    In  another 

Slace  it  is  said  that  in  doubtful  cases  we  ought  to  saye  rather  than  to  oon- 
emn ;  but  a  case  is  pot  of  a  judge  who  in  such  a  case  condemned  a  man.  It 
will  be  obseryed,  it  is  said  to  be  an  abuse  that  a  man  should  be  judged  to 
death  by  suitors ;  now  these  were  the  suitors  at  the  county  court  where  the 
sheriff  sat  as  criminal  judge,  and  that  illustrates  the  meaning  or  the  aboye 
clause  in  the  charter,  and  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  meet  From  other 
parts  of  the  Mirror  it  is  apparent  that  there  were  grieyous  mischiefr  through 
iffnorance  of  those  who  tried  criminal  cases.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  mur- 
£r,  it  is  said,  **  ye  are  to  distinguish  from  other  manslayers,  as  of  jurors, 
justices,  witnesses,"  etc.  "Judges judjpe  men  fiUsely  to«death  wittingly,  and 
sometimes  out  of  ignorance ;  in  the  first  case  they  are  murderers,  and  are 
to  be  hanged  by  judgment;  and  in  the  second  place,  ye  are  to  distinguiBh, 
for  one  manner  of  ignorance  excuseth,  and  another  kind  that  doth  not  excuse, 
and  note  that  ignorance  itself  is  no  offence.  The  judge  doth  not  offend  so  much 
that  he  doth  not  know  the  law,  but  in  foolishly  undertaking  upon  him  to 
judge  foolishly  or  falsely.  And  that  which  is  said  of  justices  is  to  he  intended 
also  of  jurors,  and  of  witnesses  in  cases  notorious"  (c.  ii.,  s.  16).  It  is  to  be 
obseryed  that  the  sheriffs  would  come  under  the  general  term  justices,  and 
indeed,  in  the  time  before  the  charter,  the  sheriff  often  was  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  king.  With  respect  to  tne  word  "constables,"  it  must  not  be 
anpposed  that  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  peace  are  intended,  but  the  con- 
stables of  castles,  of  which  there  were,  in  tne  time  of  Henry,  upwards  of  a 
thousand.  The  whole  country  was  coyered  with  these  fortrmes,  which,  as 
described  by  the  chronicles,  were  too  often  "dens  of  thieyes,"  the  owners 
and  their  officers  being  generally  plunderers  of  the  people.  The  castles 
were  alwa3rs  on  manors^  and  Guizot  points  out  how,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
**  yillas"  had  changed  mto  castles.  The  lords  of  manors  had  criminal  and 
dyil  jurisdiction  within  their  manors^  and  hence  the  constables  held  trials 
of  pleas  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  criminal  chaives,  within  their  manors,  as 
the  sheriffii  did  within  the  counties.  And  so  of  the  stewards  or  bailiffi  in 
manors,  not  castles.  These  officers  were  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  as 
their  fortresses  were  yery  secure  places,  and  so  conyenient  for  prisons,  they 
often  had  the  keeping  of  prisoners  charged  with  crimes  in  tne  counties. 
Hence  they  possessed  powers  yeiy  liable  to  be  abused,  and  which  were 
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tion  could  not  have  been  made  by  force  of  this  statute 
alone ;  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville,  theft  was  not  among  the  placita  corcnce  (a),  but  was 
tried  by  the  sheriff.  In  the  time  of  Bracton,  we  find  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  placita  coronce;  and  this  change 
of  its  nature  was  necessary,  before  the  present  clause  of 
Magna  Charta  could  have  the  effect  of  removing  it  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  as  a  plea  of  the  crown* 
Whether  this  new  denomination  took  place  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  Magna  Charta^  or  in  what  period  be- 
tween  the  times  of  Glanville  and  Bracton,  it  is  not  easy 
or  necessary  to  determine.  This  provision  has  been  con* 
strued  to  apply  onlv  to  hearing  and  determining;  and 
therefore  it  was  held,  that  the  sheriff's  power  to  take  in- 
dictments of  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  as  well  as  the 
coroner's  to  take  appeals,  still  remained  unimpeached; 
and  in  truth  both  were  exercised  for  many  years  after^ 
till  a  particular  statute  ^  was  made  to  abolish  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  these 
ancient  common-law  judges. 

It  was  declared,  that  a  woman  should  not  bring  any 
appeal  of  death,  except  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
the  following  words:*  "No  one  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  the  appeal  of  a  woman  brought 
for  the  death  of  a  man,  except  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band;" which  is  one,  among  many  other  articles  of  this 
statute,  that  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  common  law.' 

The  writ  de  odio  et  atid  was  rendered  more  attainable 

abused  to  parpoaes  of  horrible  oppreemon.  Henoe,  long  after  the  charter, 
and  when,  after  the  jiutices  of  the  peace  were  establiahed,  these  functionaries 
got  themselyes  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  abuses  thej  com- 
mitted were  Uius  described  in  a  statute  (5  Henrj  lY.,  c.  10)^  by  which  it  waa 
recited  that  constables  of  castles  by  color  of  their  commissions  take  people, 
to  whom  they  bear  ill  will,  and  imprison  them  within  their  castles,  till  tney 
have  made  fine  and  ransom  with  the  constables  for  their  deliverance,  it 
maj  be  imagined  how  desirable  it  was  to  deprive  this  class  of  functionaries 
of  the  dangerous  power  of  tryinjp;  their  prisoners ;  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  the  present  enactment,  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  people  of  any  to 
be  found  in  the  charter. 

(a)  This  is  a  mistake.    It  was  a  plea  of  the  crown,  though  so  tried. 

M  Bdw.  IV.,  c  2.  ^  •Ch.  34. 

*  Lord  Coke,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  chapter,  has  laid  it  down  that  a 
woman  before  this  statute  might  have  an  appeal  of  the  death  of  any  of  her 
ancestors ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  have  no  foundation,  and  what  has  been 
laid  before  the  reader  in  another  place  shows  the  law  to  have  been  quite 
oUierwise.     Fuie  voL  i.,  461.    2  Inst,  68. 
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than  it  had  hitherto  been.  It  was  ordained  that  this 
writ,  in  fature,  should  issue  ^7*0^,  and  should  The  writ  de 
never  be  denied*  (a).  This  is  the  first  men-  «'^«^«««- 
tion  of  this  writ  by  name,  though  it  has  been  alluded  to 
in  a  former  part  of  this  history.*  This  writ  was  one  of 
the  great  securities  of  personal  liberty  in  those  days.  It 
was  a  rule,  that  a  person  committed  to  custody  on  a 
charge  of  homicide,  should  not  be  bailed  by  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  king's  writ ;  but  to  relieve  a 
person  from  the  misfortune  of  lying  in  prison  till  the 
coming  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  this  writ  used  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  make  inquisitionj 
by  the  oaths  of  lawful  men,  whether  the  party  in  prison 
was  charged  through  malice,  tiirum  reitatus  sit  odio  etatid; 
and  if  it  was  found  that  he  was  accused  odh  et  atid,  and 
that  he  was  not  guilty,  or  that  he  did  the  fact  se  defen- 
dendoy  or  per  infortunium^  yet  the  sheriff,  by  this  writ,  had 
no  authority  to  bail  him ;  but  the  party  was  then  to  sue 
•a  writ  of  tradas  in  balliumj  directed  to  the  sheriff;  whereby 
he  was  commanded,  that,  if  the  prisoner  found  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  who  would  be  main- 
pernors for  him,  then  he  should  dfeliver  him  in  bail  to 
those  twelve.  The  writ,  or  inquisition  de  odio  et  atid^  had 
a  clause  in  it,  nisi  indiciatus  vel  appellatus  fuerit  coram  jusHtir 
ariis  vltimo  itinerantibus ;  so  that  the  inauisition  was  not 
in  such  case  to  be  taken.'  We  see  how  important  it  waa, 
that  this  writ  should  be  attainable  with  as  little  expense 
and  trouble  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  mali- 
cious prosecutors. 

(a)  Glanville  Bajs,  that  persons  accofled  of  murder  were  not  dischar^ped 
upon  pledges  (or  bail),  unless  by  the  king's  particular  prerogative  (lib.  zit., 
c.  2),  which  is  supposed  to  aUude  to  this  writ.  The  comment  of  the  Mirror 
upon  this  clause  is,  that  the  provision  that  it  be  granted  freely,  ought  to  ex- 
tend to  all  remedial  writs,  and  that  the  writ  ought  to  extend,  not  only  to 
felonies  of  murder,  but  to  otf  felonies,  and  not  only  in  appeals,  but  in  in- 
dictments (c  v.,  8.  2) ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  an  abuse  that  the  writ 
takes  place  only  in  cases  of  murder ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  an  abuse 
that  it  lieth  for  indictees — t.  e.,  after  indictment  found ;  and,  it  is  added,  that 
it  is  an  abuse  that  appellees  or  indictees  of  mortal  crime  are  got  out  of  prison 
by  bail ;  and  again,  it  is  said  to  be  an  abuse  to  let  to  bail  a  man  indicted  of 
a  mortal  offence  by  pledges  {Und,,  17).  The  effect  of  all  this  appears  to  be, 
that  the  remedy,  hjiudSial  inauiryy  ought  to  be  available  in  any  case,  before 
indictment  found,  where  the  <marge  was  found  groundless  on  such  inquiry ; 
but  that,  wUhaut  it,  not  in  any;  nor  after  indictment  found ;  and  that  is,  in 
effect,  what  the  law  really  is. 

1  Ch.  26.  *  Vide  vol.  i.,  460.  •  Bract,  122,  b.  123,  a,  b. 
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As  to  the  forfeiture  and  escheat  of  lands  for  felony,  it 
was  declared,  that  the  king  would  not  hold  them  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  dav,  and  then  they  should  go  to 
the  lords  of  tne  fee;^  which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
language  of  the  law  before.* 

Ix  was  declared,  that  escuage  should  be  taken'  as  it  was 
wont  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  is  the  last  pnjyision 
of  this  famous  charter;  and  is  followed  by  some  general 
declarations  and  renunciations  dictated  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  The  liberties  and  free  customs  belonging 
to  all  persons,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  saved ;  and  the 
king  declares,  that  '^  all  the  customs  and  liberties  afore- 
said, which  we  have  granted  to  be  holden  within  this 
our  realm,  as  much  as  appertaineth  to  us  and  our  heirs, 
we  shall  observe ;  and  all  men  of  this  our  realm,  as  well 
spiritual  as  temporal,  as  much  as  in  them  is,  shall  observe 
the  same  against  all  persons  in  likewise."  For  this  ^rant 
of  their  liberties,  the  barons,  bishops,  knights,  freenold- 
ers,  and  other  subjects,  granted  a  subsidy ;  and  then,  says 
the  king,  ^^  we  have  granted  to  them,  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  that  neither  we  nor  our  heirs  shall  attempt  to  do 
anything  wherebv  the  liberties  contained  in  this  charter 
may  be  infringed  and  broken.  And  if  anything  should 
be  done  by  any  one  contrary  thereto,  it  shall  be  held  of  no 

force  or  effect "  (a). 

I  ^  --   '       -  • 

(a)  It  is  yeiy  remarkable  that  upon  this  clause  there  is  no  commentary  in 
the  mirror,  which  supports  the  impression  that  the  writer  belonged  to  the 
bodj  of  the  people,  and  therefore  attached  more  im^rtance  to  those  pro- 
Yinons  which  ftppear  to  relate  to  them  than  to  those  which  affected  the  barons 
and  knights.  The  history,  however,  of  this  clause  is  extremely  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  important  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  the  rise  of  our 
representative  institutions.  It  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  comments  on 
the  charter  of  Henry  II.,  that  ^'scutage"  was  an  incident  of  military  tenure, 
and  a  kind  of  composition  for  non-attendance  in  war.  This  clause  simply 
provides  that  it  snonld  be  assessed  at  a  reasonable  amount,  as  under  the 
charter  of  Henry  II.  But  the  clause  in  the  charter  of  John  contained  the 
important  condition,  that  it  should  only  be  imposed  by  the  common  council 
of  the  realm.  ThiB,  however,  was  left  out  of  the  present  charter;  but  in 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.  it  was  again  inserted,  and  this  was  followed  by 
various  statutes,  which  declared  that  the  king  should  take  no  talliaffee, 
scntages.  or  aids,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  common  council  of  the  realm, 
whicS,  oeing  for  this  purpose,  made  representative— in  effect  created  a 
parliament.  Scutage  thus  beoame  virtuaUy  merged  in  subsidies,  and  the 
last  scutage  levied  was  in  the  reign  of  ilaward  II.  Thus,  as  Blackstone 
observes,  the  levying  of  scutaffe  by  the  consent  of  the  council  of  the  realm 
became  the  groundwork  of  all  the  fixed  taxation  of  the  kingdom  —  first  for 
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To  these  solemn  and  repeated  declarations  respecting 
the  sanctity  of  this  charter  of  liberties,  is  added  Mis  testi- 
biiSy  containing  a  list  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  king- 
dom :  for  as  in  these  times  no  grant  of  franchises,  privi- 
leges, lands,  or  inheritances  passed  from  the  king  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  expressed  under  hiis  testibus^ 
this  ^as  thereby  rendered  an  act  of  the  king,  attended 
with  every  formality  that  could  jjossibly  render  it  bind- 
ing. In  this  consideration  of  it,  it  is  properly  charta^  or 
a  charter ;  though  in  that  form  it  received  litewise  the 
authority  of  parliament.  To  the  end  of  the  charter,  as 
it  stands  in  the  statute-book,  is  subjoined  the  confirma- 
tion of  it  before  mentioned  to  have  been  made  in  the  25th 
year  of  Edward  I. 

The  Charta  de  Foresta  is  likewise  taken  from  the  roll  of 
25  Edward  I.,  and  has  a  confirmation  of  that   cbut^d^vo- 
date  prefixed  to  it,  similar  to  that  prefixed  to       "*"*• 
Magna  Charta.    This  charter,  though  of  infinite  impor- 
tance at  the  time  it  was  made,  contains  in  it  nothing 
interesting  to  a  modern  lawyer,  any  further  than  as  it 

fives  some  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  of 
'orest  Law,  and  the  burdens  thereby  brought  on  the 
subject.  In  this  light,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  is  a 
curious  remain  of  ancient  legislation.  It  contains  six- 
teen chapters. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  charter  directed  that  all  forest* 
which  had  been  afforested  by  Henry  11.  should  be  viewed 
by  good  and  lawful  men ;  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  any  woods,  except  the  demesne,  turned  into  forest, 
to  the  prdudice  of  the  owner's  wood,  it  was  to  be  forth- 
with disafforested ;  but  the  royal  woods  that  had  been 
made  forest  by  that  king,  were  still  to  remain,  with  a 
saving  of  the  common  of  herbage,  and  other  things  which 
any  one  was  before  accustomea  to  have.^  This  was  the 
provision  in  relation  to  the  forests  made  by  Henry  IL 
As  to  those  made  by  the  kings  Richard  and  John,  they, 
unless  they  were  in  the  kiiig's  own  demesnes,  were  to  be 
forthwith  disafforested.*  The  charter  directed,  that  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 

sabsidiee,  and  then  for  the  land-tax,  its  modern  subntitute.  And  the  deyel- 
opment  of  the  ^preat  principle  jost  aaserted  aa  to  Bcutage  led  to  ^e  conatitu- 
tion  of  oar  parliament 
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and  free  tenants,  having  woods  in  forests,  should  have 
them  as  they  enjoyed  tnem  at  the  first  coronation  of 
Henry  II.,  and  should  be  quit  of  all  purprestures,  wastes, 
and  assarts,  made  therein  before  the  second  year  of  Henry 
in.*  Thus  far  were  limits  fixed  to  the  extent  of  forests ; 
and  after  these  provision^  a  clause  is  added,  by  which  all 
oflfences  therein  were  pardoned. 

In  point  of  regulation  it  was  ordained,  that  regarders, 
or  rangers,  should  go  through  the  forests  to  make  their 
regard  or  range,  as  was  the  usage  before  the  first  corona- 
tion of  Henry  H.*  The  inquisition,  or  view  for  the  lawing 
or  expeditation  of  dogs,  was  to  be  had  when  the  range  was 
made,  that  is,  from  three  years  to  three  years ;  and  tnen  it 
was  to  be  done  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  lawful  men, 
and  not  otherwise.  A  person  whose  dog  was  found  not 
lawed^  was  to  pay  three  shillings.  No  ox  was  to  be  taken 
for  lawinffy  as  nad  been  before  customary ;  but  the  old  law 
in  this  point  of  expeditation  was  to  be  observed,  namely, 
that  three  claws  of  the  fore-foot  should  be  cut  oft*  by  the 
skin :  and,  after  all,  this  expeditation  was  to  be  performed 
only  in  such  places  where  it  had  been  customary  before 
the  first  coronation  of  Henry  II.'  It  was  ordained  that 
no  forester,  or  bedel,  should  make  scotal,  or  gather  gerbe, 
oats,  or  any  corn*  whatever,  nor  any  lambs,  or  pigs;  nor 
make  any  gathering  at  all,  but  upon  the  view  and  oath 
of  twelve  rangers,  when  they  were  making  their  range. 
Such  a  number  of  foresters  was  to  be  assigned,  as  should 
be  thought  necessary  for  keeping  the  forest.*  It  was  per- 
mitted to  every  freeman  to  agist  his  own  wood,  and  to- 
take  his  pannage  within  the  King's  forest;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  mignt  freely  drive  his  swine  through  the 
king's  demesne  woods ;  and  if  they  should  lie  one  night 
in  tne  forest,  it  should  be  no  pretence  for  exacting,  on 
that  account,  anything  from  the  owner.^  Besides  the 
above  use  of  their  own  woods,  freemen  were  permitted 
to  make  in  their  woods,  land,  or  water  within  tne  forest, 
mills,  springs,  pools,  marlpits,  dikes,  or  arable  grounds, 
so  as  they  did  not  enclose  such  arable  ground,  nor  cause 
a  nuisance  to  any  of  their  neighbors :  ^  they  might  also 
have  eyries  of  hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons,  eagles,  and 
herons,  as  likewise  the  honey  found  in  their  own  woods.® 
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Thus  was  a  degree  of  nelaxation  given  to  the  rigoroas 
ordinances  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had  appropri- 
ated the  lands  of  others  to  the  purpose  of  making  them 
forest ;  the  owners  thereof  were  now  admitted  into  a  sort 
of  partial  enjoyment  of  their  own  property. 

It  was  permitted  that  any  archoishop,  oishop,  earl,  or 
baron,  coming  to  the  king,  at  his  command,  and  passing 
through  the  forest,  might  take  and  kill  one  or  two  of  the 
king's  deer,  by  view  of  the  forester  if  he  was  present ;  if 
not,  then  he  might  do  it  upon  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  that 
it  might  not  look  like  a  theft.  The  same  might  be  done 
when  they  returned.*  No  forester,  except  such  as  was  a 
forester  in  fee,  paying  a  farm  for  his  bailiwick,  was  to 
take  any  chiminage,  as  it  was  called,  or  toll  for  passing 
through  the  forest;  but  a  forester  in  fee,  as  aforesaid, 
might  take  one  penny  every  half-year  for  a  cart,  and  a 
halfpenny  for  a  norse  bearing  a  burden ;  and  that  only 
of  such  as  came  through  by  license  to  buy  bushes,  timber, 
bark,  and  coal,  to  selfa^in.  Those  who  carried  brush, 
bark,  and  coal  upon  their  backs  were  to  pay  no  chimin- 
age, though  it  was  for  sale,  except  they  took  it  within 
the  king's  demesnes.' 

Part  of  this  charter  consisted  of  matters  relating  to  the 
judicature  of  the  forest.  It  was  ordained,  that  The  judicntnw 
persons  dwelling  out  of  the  forest  should  not  o'^«*>~*' 
oe  obliged  to  appear  before  the  justices  of  the  forest,  upon 
the  common  or  general  summons;  but  only  when  tney 
were  impleaded  there,  or  were  pledges  for  others  who 
were  attached  for  the  forest.'  Swainmotes  (which  were 
the  courts  next  below  those  of  the  justices  of  the  forest) 
were  to  be  held  only  three  times  in  the  year ;  that  is,  the 
first  fifteen  days  before  Michaelmas^  when  the  agistors 
came  together  to  take  agistment  in  the  demesne  woods ; 
the  second  was  to  be  about  the  feast  of  St.  Martm^  when 
the  agistors  were  to  receive  pannage :  and  to  these  two 
swainmotes  were  to  come  the  foresters,  verderors,  and 
agistors,  and  no  others.  The  third  swainmote  was  to 
be  held  fifteen  days  before  St.  John  Baptist;  and  this 
was  pro  fosnatione  bestiarum;  to  this  were  to  come  the 
verderors,  and  foresters,  and  no  others ;  and  the  attendance 
of  such  persons  might  be  compelled  by  distress.    It  was 
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moreover  directed,  that  every  forty  days  throughout  the 
year,  tiie  foresters  and  verderors  should  meet  to  see  the 
attachments  of  the  forest,  tarn  de  viridi  quUm  de  venationey 
as  well  for  vert  as  venison,  by  the  presentment  of  the 
same  foresters. 

Swainmotes  were  to  be  kept  in  those  counties  only 
where  they  had  used  to  be  held.*  Further,  no  constable, 
castellan,  or  other,  was  to  hold  plea  of  the  forest,  whether 
of  vert  or  venison  Twhich  was  a  prohibition  similar  to 
and  founded  on  a  like  policy  with  one  in  Magna  Charta 
about  theft) ;  but  every  forester  in  fee  was  to  attach  pleas 
of  the  forest,  as  well  for  vert  as  venison,  and  present  them 
to  the  verderors  of  provinces ;  and  after  they  had  been 
enrolled  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  verderors  they 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  chief  forester,  or,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called,  the  chief  justice  of  the  forest,  when  he 

^^^^^^^j^^^^^  came  into  those  parts  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the 
forest,  and  were  to  be  determined  before  him.* 
The  punishments  for  breach  of  the  forest  law  were  greatly 
mitigated.  It  was  ordained  that  no  man  should  thence- 
forth lose  either  life  or  limb  •  for  hunting  deer ;  but  if  a 
man  was  convicted  of  taking  venison  he  was  to  make  a 
grievous  fine ;  and  if  he  had  nothing  to  pay  he  was  to  be 
imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day  and  men  di8char8:ed  upon 
pledges,  which,  if  he  could  not  find,  he  was  to  abjure  the 
realm.^  Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  the  forest  laws. 
Besides  such  qualifications  of  this  rigorous  system,  it  was 
ordained  that  those  who,  between  the  time  of  Henry  U. 
and  this  king's  coronation,  had  been  outlawed  for  the 
forest  only,  should  be  in  the  king's  peace,  without  any 
hindrance  or  danger,  so  as  they  found  good  pledges  that 
they  would  not  again  trespass  within  the  forest.' 

These  were  the  regulations  made  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest,  which  concludes  with  a  saving  clause  in  favor  of 
the  liberties  and  free  customs  claimed  by  any  one,  as  well 
within  the  forest  as  without,  in  warrens  and  other  places, 
which  they  enjoyed  before  that  time.  To  the  whole  'is 
subjoined  a  like  confirmation  as  that  to  Magna  Charta^  in 
the  25th  year  of  Edward  I. 

Many  copies  of  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the 
Forest  were  put  under  the  great  seal  and  sent  to  the  arch- 
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bishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignified  ecclesiastics,  to  be 
safely  kept,  one  of  which  remained  in  Lambeth  Palace 
till  a  very  late  period.*  It  is  said,  however,  that  Henry, 
when  he  came  of  age,  cancelled,  in  a  solemn  manner,  both 
those  charters  at  a  great  council  held  at  Oxford,  and  that 
he  did  this  by  the  advice  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  jus- 
ticiary, who,  of  all  the  temporal  lords,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness to  both  the  charters.  fTotwithstanding  this,  we  find 
in  the  88th  vear  of  this  reign,  a.  d.  1254,  a  solemn  assem- 
bly was  held  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  other  bishops,  apparelled  in  their  pontificals,  with 
tapers  burning,  denounced  a  sentence  of  ex-  cb«rteno(m. 
communication  against  the  breakers  of  the  lib-  *™**- 
erties  of  the  church  and  of  the  realm,  and  particularly  those 
contained  in  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest, 
and  not  only  against  those  who  broke  them,  but  also 
against  those  who  made  statutes  contrary  thereto,  or  who 
should  observe  them  when  made,  or  presume  to  pass  any 
judgment  against  them;  all  which  persons  were  to  be 
considered  as  ipso  facto  excommunicated ;  and  if  any  igno- 
rantly  offended  therein,  and,  being  admonished,  aid  not 
reform  within  fifteen  days  and  make  satisfaction  to  the 
ordinary,  he  was  to  be  involved  in  that  sentence.*  We 
shall  see,  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  how  often  these  two 
charters  were  solemnly  recognized  and  confirmed  both  by 
the  king  and  parliament. 

The  first  piu)lic  act  which  presents  itself  in  the  statute- 
book  after  the  two  charters,  is  the  Statutum  aahaumBt- 
Hibemice  de  cohceredibuSy  14  Henry  HI.,  which,  **''''*^ 
from  a  consideration  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  it,  has 
been  pronounced  not  to  be  a  statute.^  In  the  form  of  it, 
it  appears  to  be  an  instruction  given  by  the  king  to  his 
justices  in  Ireland,  directing  them  how  to  proceed  in  a 
certain  point,  where  they  entertained  a  doubt  It  seems, 
the  justices  itinerant  in  that  country  had  a  doubt,  when 
land  descended  to  sisters,  whether  the  younger  sisters 
ought  to  hold  of  the  eldest,  and  do  homage  to  her  for 
their  several  portions,  or  of  the  chief  lord,  and  do  homage 
to  him ;  and  certain  knights  had  been  sent  over  to  know 

^  It  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  Burnet  to  have  been  among  the  papers  of 
Archbishop  Land. 

>  Vide  Piekennsfi  SUmMm.     *  OUL  Ahridg^  m  Hifmage,  vtde  toL  IL,  99. 
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what  the  practice  was  in  England  in  such  a  case.  The 
following  18  stated  as  the  usage  of  England  at  that  time, 
agreeing  with  what  is  laid  down  both  by  Glanville  and 
Hracton.*  If  any  one  holding  in  capite  died,  leaving 
daughters  co-heiresses,  the  king  had  always  receivea 
homage  of  all  the  daughters,  ana  every  one  of  them  held 
in  capite  of  the  king ;  and  accordingly,  if  they  were  within 
age,  the  king  had  ward  and  marriage  of  every  one.  And 
again,  if  the  deceased  was  tenant  to  any  other  lord,  and 
the  sisters  were  within  age,  the  lord  was  to  have  the  ward 
and  marriage  of  every  one ;  but  with  this  difference,  that, 
the  ddest  omy  was  to  do  homage  for  herself  and  her  sisters ; 
and  when  the  younger  sisters  came  of  age,  they  were  to 
do  their  service  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  hands  of  their 
eldest  sister ;  the  eldest,  however,  was  not  on  that  account 
to  exact  of  the  younger  homage,  ward,  or  any  other  mark 
of  subjection ;  for  they  were  all  equal  in  consideration  of 
law,  and  deemed  as  one  heir  only  to  the  inheritance ;  and 
should  the  eldest  have  homage  of  her  sisters,  and  demand 
wardship,  the  inheritance  would  be  in  a  manner  divided, 
so  that  the  eldest  sister  would  be  simvl  et  semd  seiffnioress, 
and  tenant  of  the  inheritance, — that  is,  heiress  of  ner  own 
part  and  seienioress  to  her  sisters,  which  could  not  well 
consist  together,  the  law  allowing  no  other  distinction  to 
the  eldest  sister  but  the  chief  mansion.  Besides,  if  the 
eldest  sister  should  receive  homage  of  the  younger,  she 
would  be  seienioress  to  them  all,  and  should  have  the  ward 
of  them  ana  their  heirs ;  which  was  always  guarded 
against  by  the  policy  of  the  law,  that  never  entrusted  the 
pnerson  or  estate  of  a  minor  to  the  custody  of  a  near  rela- 
tion ;  which  is  the  very  reason  given  by  Bracton*  why  the 
younger  sisters  should  not  be  in  ward  to  the  eldest.' 

The  other  statutes  made  in  this  rei^n  are  the provisiones 
or  statutum  de  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.,  ana  the  statute  de  anno 
biasextilij  21  Hen.  HE.,  after  which  there  appears  none  till 
the  5l8t  year  of  this  king. 

The  statute  of  Merton  contains  eleven  chapters,  which 
sutateofMcr.  ftf^  arranged  with  as  little  order  as  those  of 
Magna  Charta.    The  several  alterations  or  con- 


ton. 


»  F«fo  vol.  i..  363.  *  Bract,  88. 

'  The  introauction  of  the  English  law  into  Ireland,  and  the  progress  it 
made  there,  maj  very  properlj  become  an  object  of  consideration  in  another 
place. 
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firmations  of  the  law  thereby  made  were  as  followa.  We 
have  JQst  seen  what  provision  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ward  and  marriage  by  Magrux  Charta.  To  secure 
lords  in  this  valuable  casualtv,  it  was  now  further  ordained, 
that  when  heirs  were  forcibly  led  away  or  detained  by 
their  parents  or  others,  in  order  to  marry  them,  every 
layman  who  should  so  marry  an  heir,  should  restore  to 
the  lord  who  was  a  loser  thereby  the  value  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  that  his  body  should  be  taken  and  imprisoned  till 
he  nad  made  such  amends ;  and  further,  till  he  had  satis- 
fied the  king  for  the  trespass.  This  provision  related  to 
heirs  within  the  age  of  fourteen ;  as  to  those  of  fourteen 
or  above,  and  under  full  age,  if  such  an  heir  married  of 
his  own  accord  without  his  lord's  license,  to  defraud  him 
of  his  marriage,  and  his  lord  offered  him  reasonable  and 
convenient  marriage  without  disparagement ;  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  lord  should  hold  the  land  beyond  the 
term  of  his  ase  of  twenty-one  years,  till  he  had  received 
the  double  value  of  the  marriage,  according  to  the  esti- 
mation of  lawful  men,  or  according  to  the  value  of  any 
marriage  that  might  have  been  bondfde  offered,  and  proved 
of  a  certain  value  in  the  king's  court. 

Thus  far  the  interest  of  lords  was  secured.  The  follow- 
ing provision  was  to  protect  infants  against  an  abuse  of 
this  authority  in  their  lords.  If  any  lord  married  his 
ward  to  a  villein  or  burgess  where  she  would  be  dispar- 
aged, the  ward  being  within  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  so 
not  able  to  consent,  then,  upon  tne  complaint  of  the 
friends,  the  lord  was  to  lose  the  wardship  till  the  heir 
came  of  age ;  and  the  profit  thereof  was  to  be  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  heir,  under  the  direction  of  her  friends. 
But  if  the  heir  was  fourteen  years  old  and  above,  so  as  to 
be  by  law  of  capacity  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  then  no 
penalty  was  to  ensue.*  Again,  if  an  heir,  of  whatever 
age,  would  not  consent  to  marry  at  the  request  of  his 
lord,  he  was  not  to  be  compelled ;  but  when  he  came  of 
age,  and  before  he  received  his  land,  he  was  to  pay  his 
lord  as  much  as  any  would  have  given  for  the  marriage, 
and  that  whether  ne  would  marry  or  not ;  for  as  the  mar- 
riage of  an  heir  within  age  was  a  lawful  profit  to  the  lord, 
he  was  not  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  it,  but  was  to  be 
recompensed  in  one  way  or  other*' 

»Clu6.  « Ibid.,  7. 
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Some  further  provision  was  made  respecting  dower.  It 
was  provided  by  Magna  ChartUy  that  widows  should  give 
nothing  for  their  dower ;  in  order  still  further  to  secure 
to  them  a  ready  assignment  of  dower,  it  was  now  ordained, 
that  persons  convicted  of  deforcing  widows  of  their  dower, 
should  pay  in  damages  the  value  of  the  dower,  from  the 
death  of  the  husband  up  to  the  tinye  of  giving  judgment 
for  recovery  thereof;  and  they  were  moreover  to  be  in 
nUserieordid  to  the  king.^  Because  it  had  been  doubted, 
whether,  as  a  widow  received  her  dower  in  the  condition 
it  was  when  her  husband  died,  she  should  not  leave  it  in 
like  manner  to  the  reversioner  in  the  condition  it  was  at 
her  death;  to  remove  this  doubt,  it  was  ordained,  in 
favor  of  widows,  that  they  might  bequeath  the  crop 
upon  their  lands  held  in  dower,  as  well  as  that  upon  their 
other  lands.' 

Usury,  which  we  have  before  seen  *  was  treated  with 
little  lenity  by  our  old  law,  was  now  put  under  a  particular 
restraint.  It  was  provided,  that  usury  should  not  run 
against  any  person  within  age,  from  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestor, whose  heir  he  was,  until  he  arrived  at  his  full  age ; 
a  provision  which  was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  profits  of  the  infant's  lands  went  to  his  guar- 
dian during  tne  wardship,  and  that  he  was  thereby  dis- 
abled from  paying  the  annual  interest.  This  new  regu- 
lation was  to  be  without  any  prejudice  to  the  principal 
and  the  interest  which  had  accruea  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
ancestor.^ 

A  provision  made  about  commons  of  pasture  was  of 
great  importance  to  lords  of  manors.  When 
~™***"*  a  lord,  having  great  extent  of  waste  ground 
within  his  manor,  infeoned  any  one  of  parcels  of  arable 
land,  it  was  usual  for  the  feoffSee  to  have  common  in  such 
wastes,  as  incident  to  his  feoffment ;  and  this  was  upon 
very  good  reasons,  for  as  the  feoffee  could  not  plough  and 
manure  his  ground  without  beasts,  and  they  could  not  be 
sustained  without  pasture,  the  tenant  used  to  have  this 
allowance  of  common  for  his  beasts  of  the  plough  as  ap- 
pendant to  his  tenancy,  and  from  thence  arose  common 
appendant.  Bight  of  common,  therefore,  was  founded 
upon  the  general  interest  of  agriculture,  and  the  particular 

>Gh.l.  *Iliid.,2.  Mute  vol.  L  S73.  «Gli.fi. 
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one  of  the  lord,  whose  land  was  thereby  caltiyated  and 
improved.  We  have  seen  ^  that  a  remeay  by  assize  had 
been  devised  to  maintain  tenants  in  possession  of  this 
right,  but  it  seems  this  remedy  had  been  pushed  too  far, 
and  began  to  encroach  upon  the  demesne  and  original 
right  of  the  lord,  who  having  suffered  his  tenants  to 
range  at  large  over  his  wastes,  for  which  he  had  not  yet 
found  any  use,  could  hardly  appropriate  any  part  thereof 
without  the  imputation  of  encroaching  on  his  tenants, 
and  being  liable  to  an  assize  of  disseisin  of  common  of 
pasture.  To  prevent  such  usurpations  upon  the  lord,  and 
adjust  the  reasonable  claims  both  of  lord  and  tenant,  the 
following  regulation  was  made :  — That  when  such  feoffees 
brought  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  for  the  common  of 
pasture,  and  it  was  therein  recfognized  before  the  justices 
that  they  had  as  much  pasture  as  was  sufficient  for  their 
freeholds,'  and  that  they  had  free  ingress  and  egress  from 
their  freehold  to  their  pasture,  then  the  person  aeainst 
whom  the  assize  was  brought  should  go  quit  for  all  the 
lands,  wastes,  woods,  or  pasture,  which  ne  had  converted 
to  his  own  use.  But  should  it  be  alleged  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  pasture  nor  sufficient  ingress  or  egress,  the 
truth  thereof  was  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  assize ;  and  if 
it  was  found  as  alleged,  then  they  were  to  recover  their 
seisin  by  view  of  the  jurors,  and  the  disseizor  was  to  be 
amerced  as  in  other  cases.' (a). 

The  administration  of  justice  was  aided  by  a  law  con- 
cerning repeated  disseisins,  or,  as  thev  were  afterwards 
called,  re-dissdsins.  It  was  ordained,  tnat  when  any  per- 
son recovered  seisin  of  his  freehold,  before  the  justices  in 
eyre,  by  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or  by  confession  of  the 
disseizors,  and  seisin  had  been  delivered  by  the  sheriff ; 
if  the  same  disseizors  again  disseized  the  same  tenant 
of  the  same  freehold,  and  were  convicted  thereof,  they 
should  forthwith  be  committed  to  prison  till  they  were 

(a)  The  comment  of  the  Mvrmr  upon  this  is:  —  ''The  point  of  improve- 
ment of  wastes  is  culpable,  as  being  too  general ;  for  it  ought  to  distinguLdi 
of  commons ;  for  in  some  places  the  commoners  are  enfeoffed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  common  is  only  in  the  tenants;  so  that  the  lords  have 
notning  but  the  soil ;  and  in  such  case  the  statute  is  prgudidal  to  the  com- 
moners, and  repugnant  to  the  Great  Charter,  which  wdleth  that  none  be  cast 
out  of  his  freehold  without  lawful  judgment''  (ifirror,  c.  y.,  a.  2).  But  it 
only  applied  where  the  commoners  had  sufficient 

>  AnU,  0.  4.  ^Ad  Unmenta  mo.  *  Ch.  4. 
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dischareed  by  the  king  upon  payment  of  a  fine.  The 
way  of  bringing  such  contemners  of  the  law  to  punish- 
ment is  thus  directed  by  the  statute.  When  complaint 
was  made  at  the  king's  court,  the  parties  injured  were  to 
have  the  king's  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  a 
relation  was  to  be  made  de  disseisind  factd  super  disseisi" 
naMy  of  a  disseisin  upon  a  disseisin ;  and  tlie  sheriff  was 
to  be  thereby  commanded,  that  he,  taking  with  him  the 
keepers  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown*  and  other  lawful 
knights,  should  go  to  the  place  in  question,  and  there,  in 
their  presence,  by  the  first  jurors  and  other  neighbors 
and  lawful  men,  make  diligent  inquisition  of  the  matter ; 
and  if  the  party  was  convicted,  he  was  to  be  dealt  with 
as  before  mentioned,  if  not,  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
amerced.  The  sheriff  was  not  to  entertain  such  a  plaint 
without  the  kind's  special  command,  namely,  by  writ. 
What  is  here  said  of  lands  recovered  in  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  extended  to  those  recovered  by  assize  of  mor- 
tauDceetor,  or  in  any  prooeedine  perjwatum.' 

An  alteration  was  made  in  tne  limitation  of  time  for 
bringing  certain  writs.  In  a  writ  of  right,  as  the  law 
had  Deen  for  some  years,  a  descent  might  be  conveyed  A 
tempore  Henrid  regis  senioris;  but  it  was  now  ordained 
that  there  should  be  no  mention  of  so  distant  a  time,  but 
only  d  tempore  Henrid  regis  avi  nostri.  Writs  of  mortaunr 
cestor,  de  nativiSy  and  de  mgressu  (a  writ  which  had  lately 
sprung  up,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter)  were 
not  to  exceed  tUtimnm  reditum  domini  regis  Johannis  patris 
nostri  in  AngUam^  King  John's  last  return  from  Ireland 
into  England  ;  nor  writs  of  novel  disseisin,  primam  trans- 
Jretationem  domini  reais  Henrid^  ^ui  nunc  estj  in  Vasconiam.^ 

Before  another  chapter  of  this  statute  is  mentioned,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  recollect  that  there  were  two  kinds 
o^  suits :  suit  realj  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  and  suit 

^  Vide  amU.  where  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  ooronem  of  the  countjr. 

«Ch.3. 

*  C3i.  8.  Henry  I.  began  his  reign,  ▲.  d.  1100 ;  Henry  II.,  A.  d.  1154 ;  King 
John  went  to  Ireland  in  the  twelfuiyear  of  his  reign,  and  returned  the  same 
year;  between  that  and  the  20th  Henry  UI.  were  about  twenty-fiye  years. 
Henry  HI.  went  into  Qascony  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign ; 
so  that  there  were  about  fifteen  years  between  that  and  the  statute  of  Merton 
(2  Inst.,  9^  95).  Writs  of  mortaunoestor  before  this  act  were  pott  primam 
mronalianem  Henriei  11^  which  was  l^h  October,  1154.  Those  of  noyel 
disseisin  were  poH  uUimam  tnmtfretationtm  BeffU  tn  NorvMnniam,  which  was 
in  1184,  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 
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service.  Suit  real  was,  in  respect  of  residence^  due  to  a 
leet  or  tourn ;  auit  service  was,  by  reason  of  tenure  of 
land,  due  to  the  county,  hundred,  wapentake,  or  manor, 
whereunto  a  court  baron  was  incident.  Every  one  who 
held  by  suit  service  was  required  to  appear  in  person,  be- 
cause the  suitors  were  judges  in  those  courts ;  and  if  he 
did  not,  he  would  be  amerced,  which  was  a  heavy  griev- 
ance ;  for  it  might  happen  that  he  had  lands  within  di- 
vers of  those  seigniories,  and  the  courts  might  all  be  kept 
in  one  day ;  therefore,  as  he  could  attend  personally  only 
at  one  place,  it  was  provided  by  this  act,  that  every  free- 
man who  owed  suit  to  the  county,  trithing,^  hundred, 
wapentake,*  or  to  the  court  of  his  lord,  might  freely  make 
his  attorney  to  do  suit  for  him.'  This  permission  did  not 
enable  him  to  do  the  same  at  the  leet  or  tourn,  because 
he  could  not  be  within  two  leets  or  two  toums.* 

It  is  recorded  in  the  statute  of  Merton,  that  the  ques- 
tion about  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  before  of  .pecui 
wedlock  was  still  agitated  between  the  clergy    »*•»««*/• 
and  common  lawyers ;  the  former  maintaining  their  le- 

fitimacy,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Pope  Alexan- 
er ;  the  latter  alleging  this  to  be  contrarv  to  the  common 
law ;  as  hath  been  mentioned  before.*  The  bishops  now 
urged  in  council,  that  when  the  king's  writ  of  bastardy 
was  directed  to  them,  to  inquire  whether  a  person  bom 
before  wedlock  was  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  they  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  give  any  answer  thereto,  because 
the  (][uestion  was  put  in  a  special  way,  and  not  in  the  form 
required  by  the  church,  which  was  general,  whether  bas- 
tara  or  not ;  and  therefore,  to  make  an  end  of  the  contro- 
versy and  the  difficultv  at  once,  they  prayed  the  nobles 
to  consent  that  all  such  as  were  born  before  matrimony 
should,  consistently  with  the  law  of  the  church,  be 
deemed  legitimate,  and  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  in- 
heritance, equally  with  those  born  within  wedlock.*  But 
the  statute  says,  omnes  comites  et  barones  und  voce  responde- 
runtj  qubd  nolunt  leges  Angli<B  mutari,  quce  hucusque  usitata 

^  A  district  containing  three  hnndreds.      '  Ch.  10.         *  Fide  aiUe,  c.  8. 

'  Another  name  for  a  hundred.  *  2  Inst.,  99. 

*  This  piece  of  canonical  jurisprudence  is  actually  adopted  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  They  consider  the  snbseqi^nt  marriage  as  having  been  entered 
into  when  the  child  was  begotten ;  and  therefore  It  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
such  women,  whom  the  fiither,  at  that  period,  might  have  married.  EnJk 
yFViik,  b.  1,  UL  7,  sect.  37. 
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sunt,  et  approbabB.^  This  poifit  of  difference  between  the 
canon  law  and  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  rest  here.  In 
the  same  year,  a  solemn  agreement  was  made  between  the 
king,  bishops,  and  barons  in  council  assembled,  and  by 
this  the  practice  was  settled,  as  will  be  shown  when  we 
come  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  bas- 
tardy. The  nobles,  who  resisted  the  inclination  of  the 
ecclesiastics  with  such  firmness,  had  no  scruple  to  propose 
an  innovation  wliich  had  no  object  but  to  accommodate 
these  potent  landholders,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  but  in  this  they  were  opposed  by  the  king, 
who  refused  his  consent:  the  proposal  was,  that  they 
might  imprison  in  a  prison  of  their  own  all  persons  that 
were  found  trespassing  in  their  parks  and  vivaries.' 

In  the  next  year  there  follows  in  the  statute-book  a 
public  instrument  which  is  entitled  the  statute  de  Anno 
iissextm,  21  Hen.  LCI.,  but  which  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  a  writ  or  direction  to  the  iustices  of 
the  bench,  instructing  them  how  the  extraordinary  day 
in  the  leap-year  was  to  be  reckoned  in  cases  where  per- 
sons had  a  day  ta  appear  at  the  distance  of  a  year,  as  on 
the  essoin  de  malo  lectin  and  the  like.  It  was  thereby  di- 
rected that  the  additional  day  should,  together  with  that 
which  went  before,  be  reckoned  only  as  one,  and  so,  of 
course,  within  the  preceding  year. 

After  this  there  are  no  statutes  (except  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters,  88  Hen.  HE.,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned already)  till  the  fifty-first  year  of  this  king.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  of  thirty  years  great  progress  was  made 
towards  bringing  the  law  to  that  state  of  consistency  and 
learning  to  which  it  arrived  in  this  reign  (a);  there  is 

(a)  Thus  we  find  the  point  of  the  law  of  descent  stated  by  Bracton,  as  cited 
by  rateahall,  justice:  —  ''Ut  de  itinera  Martin  de  Pateehall  in  comitatu 
Hertford,  anno  regni  Henrici  Quarti,  in  fine  rotali''  (fol.  13).  So  an  im- 
portant decision  as  to  imbecilitj  of  mind,  that  a  penon  paralysed  may  be 
of  soond  mind: — "£t  notandom  quod  si  pualyticcis  itineret  de  loco  in 
locum  et  discretionem  habet  ab  eo  pnesomatur  q^uod  onmia  rite  gesserit,  et 
de  aliis  non  est  ita  intelligendum,  quia  quamyis  itinerare  non  poesit,  tamen 
bonam  memoriam  habere  poterunt  Et  de  hac  materia  plenius  inyenis  de 
termino  anno  regni  Henrici  dedmo  quinto  in  comitatu  Berk,  de  Boberto  de 
Burnley ''  (foL  16}.  Bo  an  important  decision  as  to  donations^  that  they  must 
be  iree^  and  not  in  any  way  the  result  of  coercion  :-r-''Ghratuita  debet  do- 
natio et  non  coacta^  nee  per  metnm  yel  yi  eztorta  ut  si  quia  cartam  et  do- 
nationem  oognoyent  requisitua  exdpiat  tamen  quod  yalere  non  debeaft,  eo 

^CL9.  »Ch.ll. 
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also  the  strongest  proof*  that  the  treatise  of  Bracton  was 

Saod  per  metum  et  coactionem  tempore  ^err»  aliove  qaocunque  tempore 
lam  fecerit  reyocabitor  donatio,  etc,  at  inter  placitaT  qus  seqantur  regem, 
anno  regni  regis  Hen.  II.  inter  priorem  de  Wallingford  et  Bogerom  de 
Qoincy "'  (fol.  17).    And  so  another,  ruling  that  if  it  is  in  time  of  peace,  the 
man  mast  promptly  diaclaim  the  donation :  —  ''Si  autem  tempore  pacis  com- 
pulsos  fnerit  quia  per  metam  et  vim  in  prisona  ad  aliquid  dandnm  vel  faci- 
endum contra  volontatem  saam,  cum  a  priaona  et  violentia  evaserit^  statim 
debit  levare  hutesinm  et  damorem,  et  aocedere  debet  ad  villas  propinqui- 
ores,  et  ad  servientes  regis,  et  postea  ad  oomitatum,  et  ibi  oetendere  violen- 
tiam  ei  factam  et  sic  revocabitur  quod  actum  erit    Si  autem  diasimulaverit, 
videtur  consentire,  ut  de  quodam  itinere  S.  de  Segrave,  in  comitatu  KanUi, 
de  Petro  de  Peke  qui  summonitus  fhit  ad  warrantandum  Falconi  de  Breaute^ 
quandam  cartam  de  manerio  de  Middleton ;  et  unde  judicium  redditum  fait 
apud  Westoionasterium"  (fol.  17).    Now,  a  little  piece  of  contemporary  his- 
tory renders  this  case — a  leading  case  (as  it  is  the  earliest)  in  the  law  of 
duress  —  very  interesting,  and  illustrative  of  the  times.    This  Falcon  de 
Breaute  is  described  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  A.  d.  1216,  as  one  of  the 
retainers  of  John,  and  as  a  most  atrocious  plunderer.    He  is  described  as 
seizing  noblemen,  and  even  ladies,  and  clerics  of  the  highest  rank,  in  order 
to  extort  ransom  from  them.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  this  man  became 
80  outrageous,  that  he  actually  seised  the  king's  justiciary,  and  imprisoned 
him  in  his  castle.    This  was  too  much  for  the  king,  who  levied  an  armed 
force,  laid  siege  to  thje  casll&  and  when,  after  two  months,  he  had  taken  it^ 
he  hanged  all  who  were  in  it  (a.  d.  1224).    This  may  serve  to  show  that 
these  cases  were  then  of  actual  and  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  the  law  of 
duress  was  then  of  veiT  considerable  practical  importance.    Other  cases  are 
cited:  T)e  itinere  Abbatis  de  Badii^  et  Martin  de  Pateshall  in  comitatn 
Leycestriae  (fol.  13),  and  in  comitatu  Bedeford  de  Bidiardo  le  Hare''  (^Ibid.), 
Sometimes,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  decisions  are  quoted  of  the  justices 
of  the  Bench  —  i.  e.,  the  judges  of  the  curia  regiiy  the  kinff's  court.    As  a 
point  of  villenage :  —  "  Dictum  est  in  curia  regis  coram  justidariis  de  banco 
apud  Westmonasterium  per  Johannem  de  Metingham  et  socios  suos  Justi- 
aarios"  (fol.  26).    Generally,  however,  the  cases  are  from  the  itinera.    So 
a  point  of  law  as  to  gifts  of  land  in  Irankalmoigne  (that  the  heir  is  bound  to 
warrant  or  defend,  if  he  knew  of  the  gift),  is  cited  as  decided  by  the  cele- 
brated Pateshall :  —  "  De  itinere  Martin  de  Pateshall,  de  loquela  diversorum 
comitatuum,  qu«e  fuerunt  super  judicium  in  itinere  suo  anno  regni  tertio 
Henrici  de  magistro  militise  Templi  in  Anglia^"  in  the  case  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  England  (foL  28).    So  another  important  point  on  the  same 
subject — viz.j  that  it  a  few  days  before  death,  a  man  gives  land  to  a  religious 
house,  the  heir  could  not  recover  it,  is  cited  as  ruled  by  the  same  justice  in 
his  last  circuit :  — "  Ut  de  ultimo  itinere  Martin  de  Pateshall  in  comitata 
Eborum"  (fol.  28).    So  an  important  decision  as  to  advowsons,  that  they 
could  not  be  transferred,  except  as  incident  and  attached  to  the  property  in 
land : — "  Et  quod  advocatio  quod  incorporalis  est,  transferri  non  potest,  sine 
re  oorporali  et  tenements  probatur  de  termino  Sancti  Hilarii,  anno  regis 
Henrici  nono  comitatu  Norf,  inter  abbatem  de  Messendene  et  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  de  ecclesia  de  Owalton,  ubi  idem  abbas  protulit  quandam  chartam 
cujusdam  Walteri  de  la  Penne,  quod  testabatur  quod  idem  Walterus  dedit  ei 
advocationem  illius  ecclesise.  sed  quia  postea  oonvictum  fiiit  quod  idem  Wal- 
terus nullum  tenementum  nabuit  in  manerio  in  quo  ecclesia  sita  fnit,  nee 
idem  W.  nunquam  pnesentavit  ad  ecclesiam  illam,  consideratum  fuit  quod 
abbas  nihil  capiat"  (fol.  54).    "Item  ad  hoc  &cit  quod  habetis  de  termino 

^Videpott. 
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written  within  this  space  of  time  (a) ;  and  that  the  ao- 

Sancti  Hilarii  anno  r^ffiB  Henrici  sexto  oomitatu  Staff  de  Raulf  comite  Ces- 
trisB  et  Priore  de  Kendwyde,  de  eoclesia  de  Stoke,  ubi  dicitar  qaod  ille  qui 
dedit  ad^ocationem  priori  nee  allquis  aDteceaBomm  Buomm,  nunquam  sey- 
flinam  habuit  pnBsentandi  nee  aliquod  tenementam  in  villa  ilia,  conaideratum 
quod  donatio  ilia  nulla.  Item  ad  hoc  &cit  qaod  habetis  de  termino  Paschs 
anno  regis  Henrici  nono  in  oomitatu  Comubite  de  Bicardo  de  Wyks  et  Priore 
de  Tnwardrey,  ubi  non  yaluit  donatio  &cta  de  advocatione  quia  ille  qui  dedit 
nnnquam  fiicit  in  sejsina  pnesentandi  nee  terram  aliquam  habuit  in  villa 
ilia,  ad  quod  advocatio  ilia  potuit  pertinere ;  quod  vis  multe  confirmationes, 
epiacoponim  et  dominorum  capitalium  intervenissent "  (BraeUm,  lib.  ii.,  c. 
^  fol.  54).    **£t  quod  donatio  facta  de  advocatione  valere  non  debeat^  ante 

fuam  donata  fecerit  in  poflseasione  preeentandi,  probatur  in  rotulo,  anno  re|;. 
[en.  Oct  in  comitatu  Bed.  Item  ad  hoc  focit  quod  habetis  de  itinere  Martin 
de  Pateehall  in  comitatu  Wygom:  anno  reg.  Hen.  quinto.  Item  nee  valet 
donatio  advocationis,  si  ille  qui  dedit  nunquam  habuit  seTsinam  presentandi 
nee  aliquid  de  manerio  ne  tenement!  ad  <juod  advocatio  pertinuit,  ut  inter 
flaeita  yiuE  tequuniur  rwemf  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  tertii  vicesimo  secundo 
in  oomitatu  Salop :  de  Godfridis  de  Gamages,  ubi  idem  Qodfridus  dixit  coram 
rege  quod  antecessor  suns  dedit  patri  suo  quandam  terram  cum  advocatione 
ecclesitt,  et  unde  convictum  fuit  quod  antecessor  nunquam  sepmina  inde  habuit, 
et  ideo  donatio  nulla.  Item  ad  noc  facit  ann.  B.  Hen.  10,  in  comitatu  Leyc. 
inter  Walterum  de  Bed^prave  et  jpriorem  de  Undeleigh,  ubi  idem  Waltenu 
nil  capere  potuit  per  SAsisam  quia  comes  de  Ferraris  qui  manerium  illud  ad 
quod  advocatio  ilia  pertinuit  dedit  prsedicto  Waltero,  nunquam  presentavit 
ad  ecclesiam  illam.  Item  ad  hoc  facit  quod  habetis  de  anno  Hen.  9,  inter 
priorera  de  Lewes,  et  de  novo  mercato  de  ecclesia  de  Hatfelt,"  etc.  (Ibid.,  p. 
55).  '  These  cases  are  cited  as  showing  how  constantly  they  occurred,  and 
how  the  right  of  presentation  was  cont^ted,  and  how  the  right  was  made  to 
depend  entirely  upon  actual  poasession  of  temporal  property.  A  case  be- 
tween the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  and  Galfrid  de  Chyldwike,  about  the  fhmchise 
of  a  free  warren,  is  cited  as  having  been  decided  "  apud  Westmonasterium 
coram  iptso  Domino  rege,''  i.  e^  in  the  king's  bench,  as  it  concerned  a  royal 
franchise  (lib.  ii.,  c  24,  p.  56).  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  such  portions  of 
Braeton  as  are  not  founded  on  such  decisions,  are  founded  on  Glanville  and 
Justinian.  And  as  regards  civil  matters,  perhaps  by  fiur  the  largest  portion 
of  Braeton  is  taken  from  the  latter  sources,  whence,  also,  there  is  little  doubt 
the  judges  whoee  decisions  are  cited  derived  their  light ;  for  where  else  could 
they  have  derived  it?  As  regards  criminal  matters,  however,  the  criminal 
law  being  more  a  matter  of  custom,  the  decisions  of  tne  justices  itinerant  are 
more  fully  quoted :  and  the  chapter  *'  De  Corona"  commences  with  their 
commissions  and  authorities. 

(a)  It  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author  that  the  great  work  of  Brae- 
ton contains  brief  accounts  of  numerous  cases  decided,  during  this  period,  on 
the  itinera  or  circuits  of  the  judges.  These  are  the  earliest  of  our  law  reports, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  notices  in  the  Mirror  and  the  AbbreviaUo 
JHadtorum;  and  some  of  them  may  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  gradual 
course  and  development  of  law  by  means  of  judicial  decisions,  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  regular  judicature.  In  one 
passage  Braeton  says,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  plaintiff  to  propound  and 
j^ronnd  his  case,  etc,  unless  he  also  proves  it  according  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  itinera  of  Bishop  of  Dunwich  and  Martin  de  Pateshall,  in  the  county 
of  York,  3  Hen.  lU.,  u  the  case  of  Aghevilda  Murdac  And,  again,  that 
if  the  claimant  gives  no  proof,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  answer, 
for  that  a  case  may  fail  in  proof  as  well  as  in  law :  —  ^  Quia  posset  deficere 
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count  of  the  law  given  b^  that  author  does  not  include 
the  alterations  made  therein  by  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
51st  and  52d  years  of  this  king.  It  seems  therefore  the 
most  natural  order  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  those 
statutes  till  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  previous  state 
of  the  law,  from  whence  we  may  proceed  to  the  altera- 
tions made  therein  by  those  statutes. 

This  view  of  the  law,  as  it  stood  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  reign,  will  include  in  it  not  only  a  fuller  account 
of  what  has  been  before  delivered  from  the  authority  of 
Glanville,  but  likewise  the  numerous  additions,  varia- 
tions, and  improvements  that  had  been  made  since  his 
time.  This  will  be  extracted,  as  we  promised,  from  that 
great  ornament  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence,  the  treatise 
of  Bracton,  from  which  such  parts  will  be  selected  as  are 
thoug:ht  best  suited  to  the  design  of  this  history  of  our 
judicial  polity.  As  the  plan  we  here  propose  will  lead 
us  to  reconsider  all  or  most  of  the  topics  wnich  were  ex- 
amined in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  appearance  of  repetition.  This  will  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  trust  that 
me  reader  will  be  satisfied  that  no  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore him  a  second  time,  but  where  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry and  the  progress  of  the  history  made  it  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  shall  begin  our  short  view  of  the  law  in  this  reign 
with  some  observations  on  the  rights  of  per-  junki  of  per- 
sons. The  ranks  of  freemen  are  stated  by  ■•"^ 
Bracton  to  be  these:  dukes,  earls,  barons,  magnaJtes^  or 
vavasors,  knights,  and  those  who  were  plain  freemen. 
Vavasors,  he  says,  were  persons  maugyuB  dignitatis^  and  werp 
so  called  tcmquam  vas  sortitum  ad  valetudinem.*  The  con- 
dition of  servi^  or  viUanij  as  they  were  commonly  called,  is 
more  particularly  described  by  this  author  than  by  Glan- 
ville, and  the  nature  of  that  state  may  be  tolerably  well 
collected  from  his  account  of  it.'  The  senmsj  though  he 
was  generally  considered  as  in  poiestate  domini^  and  not  sid 
juris ;  yet,  as  to  life  and  limb,  he  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 

probatio  Uoet  nunauam  deficiat  jus,''  as  was  held  in  the  itinera  of  the  Bishop 
of  Donwich  and  Martin  de  Pateihally  in  the  ooontv  of  York,  the  3  Hen.  UI^ 
in  the  case  of  Reginald  Shurdake.  —  (Bracton,  326.)  Others  of  these  cases 
have  been  alreadj  cited,  «<  aupro. 

*  Bract,  5  b.  '  Ftde  Schmidt  Geechichte,  etc,  yoL  L,  696. 
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tection  of  the  law.  The  lord  might  take  from  his  villein 
everything  he  had,  even  his  principal  piece  of  property, 
which  was  nsnally  his  ^oayrutgiumj  or  implements  of  hus- 
bandry ;  the  rule  bein£,  that  quicquid  per  servum  acquiritiir 
id  dominio  acquiritur.^  These  servi  did  not  escape  from  their 
condition  by  going  off  the  land  of  the  lord,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  habit  of  returning;  and  sometimes  they 
used  to  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves  for  a  length  of 
time  from  the  lord's  lands,  and  employ  themselves  in 
trade,  upon  paying  to  the  lord  a  fine  called  cheuc^um^  or 
chiefage,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  subjection  and 
villenage  (a).  But  if  they  left  the  lord's  land  without 
returning  regularly,  or  ceased  to  pay  their  chevoffium,  they 
were  then  considered  as  fugitives ;  and  when  they  were 
once  become  fugitive,  they  were  to  be  pursued  and  de- 
manded  hj  the  ford,  both  within  liberti^  and  without; 
for  which  purpose  the  aid  of  the  king's  officers  might  be 
had:^  and  after  such  claim  had  been  made,  the  sernmSj 
though  he  was  not  taken  till  after  a  year  had  elapsed, 
might  be  detained ;  but  if  no  such  claim  had  been  made, 
then,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  senms  would  be  privileged, 
and  considered  as  free.  So  strictly  was  claim  required  to 
be  made,  that  if  the  lord,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
days  only,  without  making  any  claim,  had  taken  him  any- 
where extra  viUenagiunij^  beyond  the  limits  of  his  villenage, 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  an  action  for  imprisonment. 

(a)  It  is  remarkable  how  tenaciouslj  the  author  confounds  the  slave  with 
the  yillein.  The  Mirror,  which  followed  Bracton,  most  carefiilly  distin- 
goished  them,  as  did  Bracton  himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  Mirrar 
and  Bracton  correspond.  Thus,  as  to  villeins,  the  Mirror  says :  **  Villeins  be 
not  all  slaves,  for  these  can  purchase  nothinsr  but  to  their  lord's  use.  Thej 
know  not  in  the  evening  what  service  they  ao  in  the  morning,  nor  any  cer- 
tainty of  their  service.  Their  lords  may  fetter,  imprison,  beat,  or  chastise 
them  (savins  their  lives  and  members) ;  they  may  not  fly  from  their  lords 
so  long  as  they  find  them  wherewith  to  live,  nor  is  it  lawful  for  others  to 
receive  them  without  their  lord's  consent ;  they  can  have  no  manner  of  action 
without  their  lords ;  and  if  they  hold  lands  of  their  lords,  it  is  intended 
that  they  hold  them  from  day  to  day  at  their  lord's  will,  and  not  bv  any 
certain  tenure."  ''Villeins  are  tillers  of  land  dweUine  in  upland  villages, 
for  by  vill  oometh  villein,  and  of  villeins  mention  is  made  in  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  liberties,  where  it  is  said  that  a  villein  be  not  so  grievously  amerced 
that  his  tillage  be  not  saved  to  him;  but  the  statute  maketh  no  mention  of 
slaves^  because  they  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  lose."  Here  villeins  are 
carefuUy  distinguished  from  slaves. 

*  Bract,  6.  «Ibid.,6,b. 

'  Extra  mUenagmn,  that  is,  ''out  of  his  state  of  villenage,"  or  beyond  the 
lord's  viUein-territoiy. 

6*  E 
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It  Beemfl  that  villeins  in  the  king's  demesnes  were  of 
different  kinds.  There  were  those  who  had  been  such 
before  the  Conmiest,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  polity- 
then  established,  were  permitted  to  hold  their  land  in 
villenage,^  by  villein  and  uncertain  services,  and  who  were 
to  do  everything  which  their  lords  commanded  them. 
But  in  the  disorder  of  that  revolution,  many  freemen 
were  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  the  lords  to  whom 
they  were  allotted,  and  were  afterwards  permitted  to  hold 
them  in  villenage,  with  the  burden  of  doing  some  villein 
offices,  which  however  were  certain  and  specified.  These 
persons  were,  according  to  Bracton,  sometimes  called  alebcR 
adscriptitii^  because,  so  long  as  they  did  the  appointedf  ser- 
vices, they  had  the  privilege  not  to  be  removed  from  the  land ; 
and  were  indeed  freemen:  for  though  they  did  villein 
services,  yet  it  was  not  in  their  own  personal  right,  but 
on  account  of  their  tenement,  which  was  held  in  villenage, 
though,  says  Bracton,  a  sort  of  privileged  villenage.* 
**  There  was,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  another  holding 
in  the  king's  demesne  manors,  which  was  by  the  same 
villein  customs  and  services  as  the  former,  and  yet  was 
not  villenage ;  nor  were  the  tenants  servi;  nor  did  thev 
derive  their  title  from  the  Conquest,  as  the  former  dia, 
but  by  covenant  with  their  lords ;  so  that  some  of  them 
had  charters,  and  some  not ;  and  these,  if  ejected,  might 
recover  seisin  by  assize,  which  none  of  the  former  could. 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  tenures  by  socage,  and 
knight-service,  in  the  king's  demesnes."  These  latter, 
says  Bracton,  were  ex  novo  feoffamento^  and  post  Oonquestum; 
by  which  he  seems  to  intimate  his  opinion  as  to  the  oriffin 
of  the  two  principal  tenures  —  those  in  socage  and  oy 
knight-service.* 

A  villein  might  also  become  free  by  manumission; 
which  was  a  solemn  and  express  act  of  declaring  him  free. 
There  were  other  acts  of  the  lord  which  were  construed 
to  amount  to  a  declaration  of  a  villein's  liberty,  because 
they  put  him  into  a  condition  incompatible  with  a  state 
of  servitude.  Thus,  if  a  lord  was  to  receive  homage  of 
his  villein,  or  should,  without  any  express  manumission, 
give  land  to  his  villein,  habendum  et  tenendum  liberi  to  him 

1  rtde  vol.  i.,  245.  »  Bract,  7. 

*  But  see  Madoz  Excheq,^  vol.  L,  678,  of  old  feoffinent  and  new  feofiinent. 

*  Bract,  7  b. 
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and  his  heirs,  though  no  homage  was  done,  such  gift  was 
considered  as  an  intimation  that  the  donee  should  become 
a  freeman.  Nevertheless,  if  a  gift  was  made  to  hold  per 
Uberum  servitium,  it  was  otherwise ;  there  being,  according 
to  Bracton,a  difierence  between  holding  Hberi  and  per  Ube- 
rum sermtiwn;  for,  as  a  tenure  in  villenage  would  not  make 
a  freeman  a  villein,  so  a  holding  by  free  service  would  not 
make  a  villein  free,  unless  it  was  preceded  by  homage.^ 

Bracton  speaks  of  two  orders  of  villeins :  namelv,  those 
^^  who  held  in  pure  viUenagej  and  those  who  held 
•iMge.  .^^  u^Kem  socage  (a).  In  the  former,  the  service 
was  uncertain  and  indeterminate;  so  that  the  villein, accord- 
ing to  his  expression,  did  not  know  in  the  evening  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  but  was  to  do  eveiything 
that  was  commanded  him :  in  the  latter,  the  service  was 
certain ;  and  yet  the  holding  was  not  Uberum  tenementumj 
or  freehold.  Neither  of  these  could  alien  their  lands,  as 
freeholders  could;  and  if  they  did,  it  might  be  recovered 
at  law :  *  but  the  way  in  which  a  villein  sockman  was  to 
make  a  transfer  of  his  estate,  was  this :  he  was  first  to 
make  a  surrender  of  it  to  the  lord,  or,  if  he  was  not  present 
himself,  to  his  steward,*  and  from  his  hands  the  conveyance 
was  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser;  and  this  was  considered 
as  the  gift  of  the  lord,  in  whom,  and  not  in  the  villein 
sockman,  the  freehold  resided.^  Bracton  does  not  say 
whether  those  who  held  in  pure  villenage  had  even  the 
power  of  transferring  their  lands  in  this  Imiited  way ;  and 
it  should  seem,  they  nad  not  yet  obtained  such  privilege. 

We  are  enabled  to  speak  more  particularly  of  tenures 

Of  frM  rvioM.  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  reign  of  Henry  11. ;   they 
**        had  now  become  more  defined,  were  better 

ia)  ThiB  has  already  been  pointed  out  more  than  onoe.  Here,  again,  it 
wiU  be  observed  how  closely  tne  Mirror  follows  Bracton,  and  distinguishes 
slaves  from  villeins.  The  mirror  word  for  word  corresponds  with  Bracton, 
no  that  the  author  most  have  stadied.the  great  treatise.    Speaking  of  slaves, 


as  given  bv  Bracton  and  Littleton,  that  is,  ploughing  the  land,  a  service  cer- 
tain and  defined  in  its  nature.  Yet,  being  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and,  al- 
though certain  in  its  nature,  not  so  as  to  its  extent,  it  was  not  free  socaj^  but 
servile  socage,  or,  as  Bracton  calls  it,  villein  socage.  This  was  the  origin  of 
our  copyhold  tenure,  as  socage  was  of  our  freehold  tenure.  Pecuniary  com- 
mutation, by  way  of  price  or  nne,  lay,  probably,  at  the  basis  of  the  oonversioa 
of  the  tenures. 

1  Bract.,  24  b.  'Ibid.,  26.  * ServienH.  «  Bract.,  26. 
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understood,  and  treated  with  much  more  refinement. 
Tenure  depended  on  the  Bervices  reserved  at  the  time  of 
the  feoffment  {a) ;  and  therefore,  to  understand  the  nature 
and  variety  or  tenures,  it  will  he  necessary  to  consider 
more  particularly  the  clause  of  redderidimi,yDy  which  the 
services  were  reserved  in  deeds  of  feoffment.  When  a 
donation  was  m^de  hy  a  private  person,  it  was  usual  to 
express  in  the  deed,  with  some  precision,  whatsoever  was 
to  DC  rendered  to  the  donor  in  compensation  for  the  thing 
given.  Thus  a  gift  was  made  sometimes  pro  hxmagio  et 
servitiOy  for  homage  and  service;  sometimes  for  service 
only,  vrithout  homage.  If  it  was  intended  to  create  a 
knighfs  fee,  the  proper  reservation  would  he  pro  homagio 
et  servido;  but  in  the  creation  of  a  socage-tenure,  it  would 
not  be  so  proper ;  as  fealty  only,  and  not  homage,  was  due 

(a)  It  was  not  neoeasanr  that  there  shoald  be  any  deed  to  create  a  freehold 
tfrtate  of  inheritance,  and  the  nvin^  of  such  an  estate  conferred  entire  free- 
dom. Thus  the  Mimr  says, '' YiUems  become  freemen  if  their  lords  grant 
or  ^ive  unto  them  any  free  estate  of  inheritance  to  descend  unto  their  hein^ 
or  if  the  lord  take  their  homage  for  their  land ''  (c  iii.,  s.  28) ;  and  it  is 
observed,  ''that  by  the  first  conqueror  earls  were  enfeoi^  of  their  earl- 
doms, barons  of  their  baronies^  knights  of  knight's  fees,  Serjeants  of  seijean- 


customs,  as  to  plough  the  lord's  lands,  to  reap,  cut,  and  carry  his  com  or  hay 
in  such  manner  of  service  without  giving  of  any  waees,  whereof  many  fines 
were  levied  of  such  services,  which  make  mention  of  them.  And  altnoush 
it  be  that  the  people  have  no  charters,  deeds,  nor  muniments  of  their  lands, 
nevertheless,  if  the^  were  gected,  or  ]^ut  out  of  their  possession  wrongfuUy, 
by  bringing  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  they  might  be  restored  to  their  es- 
tates as  Defore,  because  they  could  aver  that  they  Knew  the  certainty  of  their 
services  as  those  whose  ancestors  were  astraces  for  a  long  time ;  and  therefore 
Edward  in  hb  time  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  all  such  who  held  and  did 
to  him  such  services  as  ploughing  his  land,  etc.  And  afterwards  many  of 
these  villeins  were  forced  by  wrongful  distresses  to  do  their  lord's  service^  to 
bring  them  into  servitude  again,  for  which  their  remedy  was  by  a  writ  oi  ne 
injuaU  vexes.  Now  it  is  most  remarkable  that  in  this  passage  (evidently 
written  soon  after  the  Conquest)  among  the  tenures  enumenSed^  common 
freehold  is  not  mentioned.  Tenure  in  raiiffht-servioe  is  mentioneo,  and  ten- 
ure in  villenage;  and  then  it  is  described  how,  out  of  these  last  freehold 
tenure  arose,  hj  the  lords  ^ving  the  villeins  free  estates  of  inheritance, 
on  condition  oi  plough-service,  which  in  its  nature  was  certain,  and  not 
deemed  base,  though  servile.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  not  onl^  did  tibis 
require  no  deed,  but  not  even  express  a  formal  gift ;  it  was  enough  if  homage 
were  taken  for  the  land,  as  that  implied  freecbm.  Then  came  the  socage 
freehold  tenure,  as  it  was  called,  of  which  Bracton,  transcribed  by  our  author, 
speaks ;  in  his  time  it  having  become  established  as  a  known  freehold  tenure, 
whereas  in  the  time  the  above  passage  in  the  Mirror  is  mentioned,  it  was  just 
arising. 
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for  socage-land :  and  indeed  should  homage  have  really 
been  done,  yet  this  would  not  entitle  the  chief  lord  to 
wardship  and  marriage,  for  ward  and  marriage  did  not  so 
properly  follow  the  homage,  as  the  service,  which  in  fact, 
and  which  alone,  made  a  tenure,  either  military  or  socage. 
Thus  it  often  happened  that  homage  was  not  required  even 
in  military  tenures ;  as  where  one  made  a  gift  to  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  or  a  brother  to  a  younger  brother,  such  gifts 
were  usually  made  without  reserving  homage,  lest  the 
donor  should  be  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  inheri- 
tance by  the  rule  nemo  potest  esse  domnus  et  hceres.  For  the 
same  reason,  gift»,  when  made  to 'a  younger  son,  used  to 
be,  pro  servUio  tardkni^  tenendam  de  me  tota  vitd  me&  sSn  et 
hcsredi  btis  sids^  et  post  mortem  meam  de  capitalibus  dominis  pro 
sermtio  quod  tUam  terram  pertineL  When  the  service  was  re- 
served in  this  way,  the  elder  son  might  be  heir  to  the 
younger,  because  there  was  no  homage  to  constitute  a 
dominium :  if  the  gift  had  been  tenendam  de  capitalUms  domi- 
niSj  it  would  have  excluded  him  from  the  wardship  also. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  gift  was  made  by  the  fitther  to  the 
eldest  son,  whether  it  was  pro  senritio  or  pro  homoffio^  if  it 
was  to  hold  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  and  he  died  in  the 
life  of  the  Mher,  the  younger  brother  would  succeed,  and 
the  &ther  be  excluded  from  the  wardship:  if  he  was  a 
minor,  the  ward  and  marriage  would  belong  to  the  chief 
lord,  and  if  of  frill  age,  the  relief  likewise.^ 

The  reservation  was  sometimes  reddendo  so  much  per 
annum  at  certain  times,  or  faciendo  such  and  such  services 
and  customs,  pro  omni  sermtio jConsuetudme  seculari,  exactioney 
et  demandd ;  by  which  all  secular  demands  that  belonged 
to  the  lord  in  ri^ht  of  the  tenement  were  remitted.  It 
must  be  observed  of  services  and  customs,  that  some 
belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  some  to  the  king, 
corresponding  with  the  distinction  before  mentioned 
between  suit  service  and  suit  reoL*  Of  the  latter  kind, 
says  Bracton,  were  sectce  ad  justitiam  faciendam^  as  in  writs 
of  right;  ad  pacem^  to  sit  in- judgment  on  a  thief;  and 
pro  ^orciamento  curioe.  To  the  donor  of  the  land  belonged 
such  services  as  were  due  in  recompense  of  the  thing 
given,  as  rents,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  in  moneys 
numbered;  as  if  it  ran  reddendo  inde  per  annum  decern 

>Bnct,34b.  >  Fide all^  59. 
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aureos^  argenteos ;  or  whether  it  consisted  in  fraits  and 
profits  of  the  ground,  reddendo  inde  per  annum  decern  coros 
tritidj  four  quarters  of  barley,  four  barrels  of  oil,  or  the 
like.  Sometimes  the  reservation  was  made  optionally ; 
as,  reddendo  inde  per  annum  so  many  gilt  spurs,  or  six- 
pence, or  a  pound  of  pepper,  or  cumin,  or  wax,  or  a  certain 
number  of  gloves ;  in  which  cases  it*  was  at  the  option 
of  the  tenant  which  of  them  he  would  pay.  Some  ser- 
vices were  to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  con- 
sisted in  doing -some  act  at  certain  seasons :  unless  such 
services  were  specified,  they  would  not  be  demandable ; 
as  where  it  was  said,  ^et  faciendo  inde  sectam  ad  curiam 
domini  suiy  et  hcBredum  svjorum^  de  quindend  in  qumdenam^ 
etc.,  or,  facimdo  inde  so  many  ploughings  or  reapings,  and 
the  like ;  all  which  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and 
were  due  out  of  and  in  right  of  his  farms  and  tenements, 
and  therefore  were  not  personal,  but  feudal  or  predial 
services. 

A  person  might  infeoff  another  to  hold  by  serjeanfyy 
which  was  of  diflferent  kinds:  some  such  ser- 
vices  belonged  to  the  lord  who  infeoffed;  some  **  *"*'' 
to  the  king.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  person  was  to 
hold  by  the  service  of  riding  with  his  lord,*  or  of  hold- 
ing the  lord's  pleas,  or  serving  his  writs  within  a  certain 
district,  or  feeding  his  dogs  or  hounds,  keeping  his  birds, 
finding  him  in  bows  and  arrows,  or  carrymg  them,  and 
innumerable  like  services ;  all  these  were  called  serjean- 
ties.  Services  being  divided  into  such  as  were  called 
forinsic  and  such  as  were  denominated  intrinsic,  all  the 
above  mentioned  they  considered  in  a  particular  manner 
as  intrinsic,  because  thev  were  of  necessity  to  be  expressed 
in  the  charter;  and  they  were  likewise  reserved  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  and  had  not  any  reference  to  the  king's 
army  or  the  defence  of  the  realm:  in  such  tenure  no  ward 
or  marriage  accrued  to  the  lord,  any  more  than  in  socage. 
These  were  usually  called  petit  serjeanty,  to  distinguish 
them  from  such  as  related  to  the  king  only.  A  seneanty 
of  this  latter  kind  was,'  when  a  person  was  infeofted  by 

*  Bract,  35. 

'  Which  tenants,  saTs  Bracton,  are  usaallj  called  Bod  Knights, 

^  '  It  might  be  expected  that  Bracton  shonld  call  thb  latter  magna  9$!^ 

jeanUoy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  kind ;  bat  he  does  not    In  another 

part  of  his  book  we  are  told  by  this  author  that  seijeantj  was  divided  into 

magna  and  parva,  with  respect  to  its  valuCf  and,  as  it  should  seem,  not  wiUi 
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the  service  of  finding  one  or  more  men  to  go  with  the 
king  upon  any  military  expedition  with  some  kind  of 
accoutrement ;  and  from  such  a  serjeanty,  whether  held 
of  the  king  or  a  private  person,  there  were  due  to  the 
chief  lord  the  ward  and  marriage  of  the  heir.^ 

It  was  before  said,  that  the  ahove  services,  which  were 
specified  in  the  deed,  were  called  intrinsic.  This  term  and 
its  opposite  were  not  wholly  confined  to  express  that 
services  were  or  were  not  in  the  charter ;  for  some  other 
services,  though  expressly  named  in  the  charter  of  feofl^- 
ment,  were  termed  forinsu:^  because  they  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  not  to  tne  chief  lord.  These  were  performed 
without  the  tenant  appearing  in  person,  for  he  might 
satisfy  the  king,  some  way  or  other,  for  the  servic/e :  they 
were  due  as  accident  or  necessity  made  them  requisite, 
and  were  called  by  various  names.  They  were  not  only 
termed  generally  forinsicy  as  they  belonged  to  the  king, 
but  had  various  other  names  of  a  more  specific  import. 
They  were  sometimes  called  scutagium^  sometimes  servitium 
domini  regis;  the  meaning  of  which  was  this:  they  were 
called  forinsiCy  because  the  service  was  done,  foris  abroad, 
that  is,  extra  servitium  due  to  the  chief  lord ;  scutagiuniy 
because  it  related  ad  scutum^  and  the  military  service; 
servitium  regis,  because  it  belonged  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
the  lord ;  and  a  feoffment  by  either  of  these  latter  appel- 
lations was  considered  as  the  same  thing :  yet  if  a  charter 
gave  land  fadendo  inde  forinsecum  servitium^  etc.,  the  service, 
or  the  suDstitute  for  service,  was  to  be  expressed ;  as  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee,  or  more ;  Dy  the  scutage 
of  a  hundred  shillings;  and  the  like.' 

There  were  other  customs  and  dues  which  were  neither 
intrinsic  nor  forinsic,  but  were  rather,  says  Bracton,  ccm^ 
ccmitanis  of  services  regal  or  military,  and  of  homage. 
These  were  relief,  marriage,  and  wardship,  which  need 
not  be  expressed  in  the  charter ;  because  if  homage  and 


any  difltinction  between  a  service  performed  to  the  king,  and  to  a  common  per- 
son. This  value  appears  not  to  have  been  very  accurately  defined.  He  says 
that,  according  to  Bome,  it  was  a  great  serjeanty  if  valued  at  100  shillings; 
and  those,  says  he,  might  be  called  jtetii  urjeanly  that  were  worth  half  a 
mark.  (87  b.)  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  was  about  the  names, 
there  seems  to  have  been  none  about  the  consequences  of  the  respective  ser- 
vices, namely,  in  what  cases  ward  and  marriage  were  demanded  by  the  lord, 
and  in  what  not. 
^  Bract,  25  b.  *  Ibid.,  36  b. 
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regal  service  preceded,  it  followed  that  these  belonged  to 
the  chief  lord,  whether  it  was  a  knight's  service,  or  a  ser- 
jeantv  relating  to  the  army.  There  were  other  customs 
and  dues  whicn,  Bracton  says,  were  not  called  services, 
nor  the  concomitants  of  services ;  as  reasonable  aid  to 
make  the  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  marrying  his  eldest 
daughter ;  which  aids  were  degraMdj  and  not  dejwre^  and 
were  in  consideration  of  the  lord's  necessities ;  for  they 
were  only  to  be  demanded  of  his  freemen  in  cases  of 
necessity.  These  aids,  too,  were  considered  as  personal, 
and  not  predial;  for  they  respected  the  person,  and  not 
the  fee,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  terms  of  the  king's 
writ  which  used  to  issue  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him, 
qubdjus&  et  sine  dilatiane  habere  faciat  tali  ratianabile  auxiUum 
ae  rrmtUbus  Uberi  tenentSms  suis  in  ballivd  sudj  etc.  As  these 
aids  were  not  to  be  levied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord, 
respect  was  to  be  had,  in  assessing  them,  to  the  circum* 
stances  both  of  the  tenant  and  lord,  so  as  the  lord  might 
be  relieved  without  oppressing  the  tenant ;  or,  as  Bracton 
says,  qubd  auxilium  aecipienti  e^teret  ad  cormnoduM  et  danM  ad 
hmorem} 

A  man  might  be  infeoffed  by  divers  kinds  of  services ; 
as,  by  the  service  of  one  penny,  and  rendering  scutage 
(that  is,  when  demanded  for  particular  occasions,  as  before 
mentioned),  and  by  one  or  more  of  the  seijeanties  above 
noticed,  if  the  render  was  to  be  only  in  money,  without 
any  scutage  or  serjeanty ;  or  if  two  services  were  required 
optionally,  as  to  give  some  certain  thing  vro  omni  servitio^ 
or  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  such  a  holding  was  called 
socaae :  but  though  it  was  only  for  the  payment  of  one 
farthing,  if  scutage  and  real  service  were  added  thereto, 
or  if  any  serjeanty  was  reserved,  it  was  considered  as 
knight-service.'  The  creation  of  all  these  tenures  de- 
pended on  the  pleasure  of  the  feoffor ;  for  whatever  might 
be  the  service  he  was  bound  to  perform  towards  his  feoffor, 
he  might  exact  either  more  or  less,  upon  making  a  feoff- 
ment to  another.  Thus  a  tenant  by  knight's  service 
might  infeoff  another  in  socage,  or  make  a  grant  in 
vilienage.  Again,  he  might  require  knight's  service, 
though  he  held  only  in  socage:^  and  in  such  case,  as 
well  as  in  others,  the  tenant  was  protected  against  the 

1  Fids  YoL  L,  882.        *Bnct,86b.  *Ibid.,37b.  «Ibid.,3d. 
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chief  lord  by  the  warranty  of  the  mesne,  who  Btood  be- 
tween them. 

The  different  kinds  of  tenure  appear,  from  the  above 
inqairy,  to  be  these :  some  were  by  military  service,  since 
called  knight's  service,  others  by  serjeantv  ;  for  which 
homa^  was  to  be  done  to  the  chief  lord,  because  of  the 
forinsic  and  regal  service,  and  of  that  which  related  ad 
scutum^  and  the  military  calls  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
Another  was  a  holding  m  soccoffio  libero^  mfree  socage y  where 
the  service  to  the  chief  lord  consisted  in  money  and  noth- 
ing was  due  ad  scutum  et  servUium  regis :  this  was  called 
socage  from  soccuSy  a  plough ;  because  the  tenants  thereof 
were  deputed,  as  it  should  seem,  merely  to  be  cultivators 
of  the  ground.  In  this  tenure  the  ward  and  marriage  be- 
longed to  the  nearest  relations ;  and  though  homage  should 
defaeto  be  done  for  such  land  as  it  sometimes  was,  the  chief 
lord  was  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  the  ward  and  mar- 
riage, as  those  casualties  did  not  always,  though  they  usually 
did,  follow  homage.  There  was  another  kind  of  socage, 
caUed  vUleia  socagCy  where  homage  was  never  done,  but  only 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken ;  me  lord  being  interested  to 
see  that  his  villein  did  not,  by  any  surprise,  become  his 
homager.^ 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  tenure,  the 
principal  of  which  were  homage^  fealty ^  and  relkf.  Much 
stress  was  laid  on  homage,  to  which  was  ascribed  greater 

HomMM  ud  efficacy  than  to  any  other  part  of  this  system, 
•*^-  as  it  was  the  tie  of  feudal  connection  between 
lord  and  tenant  Homage  is  therefore  defined  by  Bracton 
to  be  that  legal  bond  by  which  a  lord  is  held  and  bound  to 
warrant,  defend,  and  quiet  his  tenant  in  his  seisin  against 
all  mankind,  for  a  service  performed  by  him,  as  expressed 
in  the  deed  of  ^ft;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  obligation 
by  which  a  tenant  was  equally  bound  to  preserve  his  &ith 
towards  his  lord,  and  to  ao  his  proper  service ;  which  con- 
nection, as  has  been  before  shown,  is  thus  expressed  by 
Glanville :  iaaniikm  debet  domnus  tenenti^  qmvJtkm,  tenens  dom^ 
mOyVrceter  solam  reverentiam.* 

Homage  was  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  gift  being 
made,  either  before  or  after  seisin :  if  seisin  was  not  de- 
livered, the  homage,  says  Bracton,  had  no  effect.'  Homage 

*  Bnot,  77  b.  » Ibid,  78  b.  •  Ibid.,  79. 
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was  to  be  done  several  times  by  the  same  tenant  to  the 
same  lord,  if  for  different  freeholds.  It  was  doe  for  all 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents;  and  for  everything  else 
which  was  held  by  any  of  the  tenures  before-mentioned.^ 
Homage  was  not  due  for  a  tenement  that  was  held  only 
for  a  term  (which  included  an  estate  for  term  of  life),  but 
fodtty  only.  The  person  who  was  to  do  homage,  says 
^racton,  was  to  seek  his  lord  wherever  he  could  be  found ; 
he  was  to  approach  him  with  reverence,  and  put  both  his 
hands  between  those  of  his  lord :  by  which  was  meant  to 
be  signified  on  the  part  of  the  lord,  protection,  defence, 
and  warranty ;  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  reverence  and 
subjection  ;  and  he  was  to  pronounce  in  that  posture  these 
words :  Devenio  homo  vaster  de  tenemmto  quod  de  vobis  ienOj  et 
ienere  debeo^  et  fdem  vdbis  portabo  de  vUd  et  rmmbris  et  terrene 
honore^  contra  omnes  aentes^  salvd  fde  debitd  domino  rigi^  et 
hcsredibus  suis;  which  agrees  in  substance  with  the  form 
in  Glanville's  time.'  After  this  he  was  to  take  his  oath 
of  fealty,  the  form  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Olan- 
ville,  and  is  as  follows :  Hoc  avdis^  domine  JY.  qubd  fidbm 
vobis  portabo  de  vitd  et  membriSj  corpore  et  cataJUa^  et  terreno 
honore :  sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hcec  sahcta  Dei  evangdia.  The 
difference  between  homage  and  fealty  was  this ;  that  in 
the  oath  of  fealty,  which  was  the  lesser  obligation,  the 
tenant  engaged  to  bear  his  faith  to  his  lord ;  in  the  other, 
he  in  addition  thereto  said  Devenio  vester  homo,  that  is,  he 
became  his  homager. 

Homage  was  not  to  be  done  in  private,  but  in  some 
public  place,  where  everybody  had  access;  as  in  the 
county  or  hundred  court,  or  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  that  the  lord  mi^ht  have 
witnesses  of  the  tenant  being  bound  to  him.  Again,  it 
was  requisite  that  a  diligent  examination  should  be  made 
at  the  time,  whether  the  person  doing  homage  was  en* 
titled  to  the  land ;  as  whether  he  was  right  heir  to  the 
person  last  seized;  what  was  the  kind  and  size  of  the 
freehold ;  whether  he  held  it  in  demesne,  or  in  service ; 
or  what  part  thereof  one  or  the  other ;  •  all  which  was  to 

?revent  either  the  lord  or  the  tenant  bein^  deceived, 
'he  effect  of  homage  was  such,  that  this  caution  seemed 

highly  necessary ;  for  when  a  person  had  done  homage  to 

•■ 

»  Bract.,  79  b.  «  Ftde  vol.  i.,  877.  •  Bract,  80. 
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one  who  turned  out  not  to  be  his  true  lord,  yet  he  could 
not  recede  from  the  obligation  of  homage,  without  the 
judgment  of  some  court,  so  long  as  be  held  the  land  for 
which  he  did  it. 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  the  homage  was  dis- 
solved ;  as,  if  either  lord  or  tenant  did  anything  to  the 
disherison  of  the  other ;  in  the  former  case,  the  lord  was 
to  lose  his  doTmnium;  in  the  latter,  the  tenant  was  to  lose 
bis  tenement.  A^ain,  should  the  lord  die  without  heirs, 
the  homage  on  his  part  was  gone,  but  it  revived  in  the 
person  of  the  next  superior  lord,  and  still  continued  in 
the  person  of  the  tenant :  the  same  if  the  lord  committed 
felony.  In  these  cases,  the  superior  lord  could  not  waive 
the  homage  which  was  to  commence  between  him  and 
the  inferior  tenant ;  for  the  tenant  would  then  be  de- 
prived of  his  warranty.  Besides,  it  might  happen  that 
by  the  feoffment  the  tenant  was  bound  only  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  penny,  while  the  superior  lord  was  bound  by 
the  feoffment  he  had  made  to  the  mesne  lord,  to  the  war- 
ranty of  a  hundred  librates  of  land ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but,  in  such  case,  a  lord  would  gladly  renounce  his  claim 
of  homage,  if  the  law  would  permit  him.  ITor  would  it 
avail  the  lord  to  sav  that  the  tenant  was  not  infeoffed  by 
him,  and  that  he  claimed  nothing  in  the  homage ;  for  as 
there  might  be  several  superior  lords,  so  there  might  be 
several  tenants  one  below  another ;  and  the  chief  lord  of 
all  held  the  lowest  tenant  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
homage,  because  he  was  within  his  fee,  though  per  me- 
dium; and  when  that  medius^  or  mesne  lord,  was  taken 
away  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  connection  between 
the  chief  lord  of  all  and  the  inferior  tenant  became  imme- 
diate ;  so  that,  one  way  or  other,  the  inferior  tenant  was 
within  the  homage  of  the  superior  lord.^  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  instance :  if  I  infeoff  A.  and  A.  infeoffs  B.  and 
B.  infeoffs  C*  and  so  on ;  then  every  tenant,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  would  be  my  tenants,  and  I  their  lord ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  first  would  be  immediate 
tenant,  the  others  so  per  medium. 

We  have  been  showing  how  the  obligation  of  homage 
might  cease  in  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  remain  in  the 
person  of  the  tenant.    In  like  manner  might  the  homage 

1  Bract,  80  b. 
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cease  in  the  person  of  the  tenant  and  continue  in  that  of 
the  lord :  as  where  the  tenant  parted  with  the  whole  in- 
heritance, and  infeoffed  another  to  hold  of  the  chief  lord, 
then  the  tenant  was  absolved  from  the  homage ;  that  is, 
the  homage  was  wholly  extinguished  as  to  him,  whether 
the  lord  consented  or  not,  and  commenced  in  the  person 
of  the  alienee,  who  now  was  bound  to  the  lord ;  and 
should  the  feoffee  re-infeoff  the  feoffor  to  hold  of  the 
same  chief  lord,  the  homage  of  the  tenant  would  thereby 
be  revived.  The  homage  would  cease  also  when  the  ten- 
ant died  without  heirs,  or  committed  anv  felony ;  in  which 
cases  the  tenement  escheated  to  the  chief  lord.  The  tie  of 
homage  and  fealty  was  likewise  dissolved,  when  the  ten- 
ant disavowed  the  services  by  which  he  held,  or  denied 
that  he  held  of  the  lord  at  all ;  in  which  case  the  lord  had 
two  remedies :  he  might  either  waive  the  forfeiture  of  the 
tenement,  and  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  the  services ;  or 
avail  himself  of  the  tenant's  default,  and  demand  the  tene- 
ment by  a  writ  of  escheat,  or  *  by  a  writ  of  right.  Should 
the  tenant  do  an^  atrocious  injury  to  his  lord,  or  side  with 
his  enemy,  by  giving  advice  or  assistance  against  his  lord 
(except  it  was  with  the  kin^,  or  the  superior  lord  of  all, 
to  whom  he  had  done  allegiance),  or  do  anything  to  the 
disherison  of,  or  put  violent  hands  on,  his  lord ;  all  these 
were  breaches  of  &ith  which  dissolved  the  homage  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant.  It  must  be  observed,  that  homage  re- 
mained in  force  between  lord  and  tenant  as  long  as  the 
heirs  of  both  parties  continued  (which  tenure  was  there- 
fore, in  after-times,  called  fiomage  avncestrdJI)\  but  upon 
the  &ilure  of  any  of  them,  the  homage  ceased,  and  could 
be  revived  in  the  persons  of  others  only  by  some  new 
cause.  A  tenant  might  decline  holding  his  tenement, 
and  so  dissolve  the  homage:  he  might,  says  6racton,also 
surrender  the  tenement  and  homage  to  the  lord  propter 
capitales  inmicitiaSy  and  so  dissolve  the  homage,  that  he 
might  be  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute  an  appeal  against 
him. 

It  seems  that,  in  general,  the  lord  could  not  attorn^  as 
they  called  it,  or  transfer  to  another  the  homage  and  ser- 
vices of  his  tenant  against  his  consent,  particularly  the 
homage ;  for  by  so  doing  he  might  subject  him  to  a  per- 

^  Bnct,  81. 
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0on  who  was  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemy.  A 
Blight  enmity,  however,  was  not  an  objection,  where  the 
law  allowed,  as  it  did  in  some  cases,  such  an  attornment 
even  against  the  tenant's  consent.  The  most  usual  wav 
of  attorning  the  homage  was,  on  a  fine  in  the  kings 
court,  where  the  homager  was  to  be  summoned  to  show 
cause  why  the  homage  should  not  be  done  to  the  other 
person  ;  and  if  he  could  not  show  sufficient  reason  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  attorned  without  his  concurrence.* 
There  were  other  instances,  where  homage  might  be  at- 
torned :  as  when  land  was  given  in  marriage ;  when  land 
was  sold  for  redemption  of  the  lord's  person ;  in  both  which 
cases  it  might  be  attorned,  unless  any  particular  reason 
could  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  This  restraint  upon  the 
attornment  of  homage  was  founded  on  other  reasons  be- 
sides those  before-mentioned ;  as  homage  was  the  bond  by 
which  the  tenant  claimed  the  warrantv  and  excambium  of 
his  lord,  it  was  right  that  the  lord  should  not  have  the 
power  of  transferring  this  obligation  to  another,  who 
mi^ht  be  indigent,  and  not  able  to  answer  the  warranty. 
This  restriction  was  wholly  in  favor  of  the  tenant,  for 
whose  benefit,  indeed,  homage  seemed  principally  calcu- 
lated ;  and  if  it  was  just  that  a  lord  should  not  be  at  lib- 
erty to  decline  the  homage  of  the  tenant,  it  was  equally 
so  that  he  should  not  attorn  it  without  his  assent. 

Although  the  law  imposed  this  restraint  as  to  homage, 
yet  service  might  be  attorned  in  all  cases  without  requir- 
ing the  assent  of  the  tenant ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  attorned  might  distrain  for  it,  without  the  tenant 
being  able  to  make  any  resistance  thereto.'  In  such  cases, 
some  thought,  that  should  the  distress  be  for  the  homage 
and  service  both,  it  ought  to  cease  as  to  the  homage, 
though  it  held  good  as  to  the  service ;  distress  being  inci- 
dent to  service,  and  belonging  of  course  to  the  person 
who  was  entitled  to  the  service.  Yet  a  tenant  was  not  to 
be  oppressed  by  an  attornment  of  service,  any  more  than 
by  an  attornment  of  homage ;  it  was  advisable  therefore 
for  the  tenant,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  any  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  his  new  lord,  to  get  from  him  a  char- 
ter, granting  that  he  would  not  demand  more  services 
than  were  due,  and  charging  himself  with  a  warranty 

1  Bract,  81b.  'Ibid.,  82. 
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and  eoccambiuMy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  lord  was 
bound. 

If  the  lord  refased  to  receive  the  homage,  the  tenant 
had  several  remedies.  In  the  first  place,  the  service, 
which  the  tenant  was  not  bound  to  do  without  homage, 
was  lost  to  the  lord  ;  and  should  homage  be  forced  upon 
the  lord  by  a  judgment  of  court,  the  arrears  of  service 
were  still  lost.  If  the  homage  was  refused  publicly  by 
the  lord,  the  tenant  might  attorn  himself  to  the  next  su- 
perior lord ;  and  if  he  refused,  to  the  next ;  and  so  on  to 
the  king,  who  was  the  chief  lord  of  all ;  and  if  they  all 
refused,  the  tenant  was  quit  of  all  demands  for  service. 
But  should  any  of  them  accept  it,  the  immediate  lord 
who  had  refused  it  could  never  recover  the  homage  or 
service ;  though  he  would,  on  account  of  his  wilful  re- 
fusal, be  still  bound  to  warranty,  notwithstanding  the 
person  to  whom  tenant  did  homage  had  the  service.* 

When  a  mesne  lord  had  accept^  the  homage  and  fealty 
of  his  tenant,  and  received  the  service,  but  had  applied  it 
to  his  own  use  without  acquitting  him  from  the  demands 
of  the  superior,  and  this  was  proved  in  the  presence  of 

food  and  lawful  men :  he  might,  in  future,  without  any 
reach  of  law,  satisfy  the  chief  lord  with  his  own  hands, 
by  doing  his  service  to  him;  and  yet  the  mesne  lord 
would  not  on  that  account  be  discharged  from  his  war- 
ranty.' The  remedy  against  the  mesne  lord,  in  such 
cases,  was  by  a  writ  de  medio. 

After  homage  was  performed,  the  next  thing  for  the 

Beiiet  ^®^^  *^  ^^  ^^  *^  P^y  relief;  so  called,  says 
Bracton,  because  thereby  the  tenement  and  in- 
heritance which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ancestor,  et  qwB 
JACENS  fuit  per  gtis  decessum^  relevatur  in  manus  haeredis. 
The  sums  to  be  given  on  these  occasions  were  settled  by 
Magna  Charta^  except  in  tenure  by  serjeanty,  which  was 
still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  lord.*  A  relief  was  to  be 
paid  only  in  cases  of  succession,  and  never  upon  a  change 
of  tenant  by  buying  or  selling,  or  any  other  sort  of  pur- 
chase.^ It  was  to  be  paid  to  the  next  immediate  lord,  and 
no  other :  it  was  to  be  paid  only  once,  and  not  upon  the 
change  of  the  lord ;  for  though  homage  might  be  done 
several  times,  relief  was  to  be  paid  only  once  ;•  so  that 

» Bracts  82  b.  »  VUt  vol.  L,  470.  *  Vide  vol.  i.,  242. 
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the  doubts  expressed  by  Qlanville  on  this  head  no  longer 
existed.^  Another  gift  was  to  be  made  to  a  lord  by  the 
heir  when  he  succeeded  his  ancestor,  which  was  called  a 
keriot.  This  was,  however,  in  nothing  like  a  relief:  for 
it  was  given  by  all  tenants,  as  well  villain  as  free,  and  it 
rather  came  from  the  deceased  than  the  heir:  it  was,  says 
Bracton,  when  a  man  remembered  his  lord  by  the  best 
beast,  or  second  best  beast  he  died  possessed  of,  according 
to  the  custom  of  different  places,  and  was  rather  de  gratid 
than  dejure;  and,  in  fact,  it  related  not  at  all  to  the  in- 
heritance.* 

The  subject  of  ward  and  marriage  is  treated  by  Qlan- 
ville, and  by  Bracton,  principally  in  the  same    ofw«d.hip 
way,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  words;  we  •»<*»»'ri*B«- 
shall  therefore  touch  upon  such  parts  only  as  are  stated 
somewhat  difierently,  or  are  discoursed  upon  more  at  large 
by  Bracton. 

The  age  of  female  wards  was  contended  by  some  to  be 
at  fifteen  years  complete,  both  in  military  ana  socage  ten- 
ure ;  for,  as  to  the  former,  they  said  that  she  might  have  a 
husband  who  was  able  to  perform  the  militaiy  service ; '  and 
therefore  she  might,  with  propriety,  be  reckoned  of  age 
before  she  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  But  this  opinion 
is  combated  by  Bracton,  who  says,  that  the  same  principle 
might  make  her  of  age  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  he  there- 
fore lays  it  down,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  male 
and  female  wards  in  the  respective  tenures;  and  that  it  was 
only  in  the  latter  that  females,  (as  we  have  before  shown  of 
males,)  were  to  be  considered  as  of  a^e  at  fifteen  years ;  at 
which  time,  says  Bracton,  a  woman  is  able  to  manage  her 
domestic  concerns ;  ^  which  is  a  similar  description  to  that 

fiven  by  Qlanville,*  and  adopted  by  Bracton,  of  the  quali- 
cation  of  an  heir  in  burgage-tenure :  and  the  latter  author 
mentions  fifteen  as  the  proper  age  for  the  infancy  of  a  ten- 
ant in  socage  to  cease,  oecause  be  was  then  able  to  attend 
to  afiairs  of  agriculture. 

»  Viie  vol.  i.,  381.  *  Bract.,  86. 

'  Bracton  gajB,  another  rea§on  was  given  in  fttvor  of  this  early  liberation 
from  pnpilage :  Foemina  moffU  doli  eapax  eA  911am  moseu/tM^  ti  fnaixarwra  funi 
vdoL  midieris  ouam  viri, 

*  To  tbifi  Bracton  adds,  that  Rhe  might  habere  colne  et  keye  ;  which  is 
thns  explained  by  Spelman :  Colne  Snionict  est  CALCULITS ;  Keye,  clavib; 
qu<in  eb  apeclaret  hie  locuSj  tU  foemina  eongruoe  aslatii  habertiur,  si  COMPUTUM  d 
CLAVER  nomfMtic(u  vaUrel  eurcare,    Spelman,  0000.    Bract.,  86  b. 

*  Vuie  voL  i.,  367. 
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It  18  laid  down  poeitively  by  Glanville,  that  if  a  person 
married  his  daughter  and  heiress  without  the  assent  of  his 
lord,  he  should  forfeit  his  inheritance ;  and  that  a  widow 
who  married  without  her  lord's  assent,  should  in  like  man- 
ner forfeit  her  dower.*  These  two  points  are  recomized 
by  Bracton  as  remnants  of  the  old  law,  which  had  gone 
out  of  use.  We  have  before  seen  what  notice  was  taken 
of  this  cruel  piece  of  law  by  Magna  Charta;  and  it  was 
now  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  in  both  cases  the  lord  was 
only  entitled  to  a  penalty ;  the  measure  of  which,  however, 
he  does  not  mention.^ 

When  an  infant  succeeded  to  inheritances  that  were  held 
of  different  lords,  the  custody  of  the  lands  belonged  to  the 
respective  lords  of  whom  they  were  held ;  but  the  custody 
of  the  heir's  person,  and  the  marriage,  wluch  was  the  great 
source  of  emolument  to  the  lord,  could  belong  to  one  only ; 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  that  per- 
son should  be.  It  is  laid  down  generally  by  Glanville,  that 
this  should  be  the  chief  lord  of  whom  the  heir  held  his 
first  fee ; '  and  that  the  Irin^,  by  his  prerogative,  was  entitled 
to  certain  preferences.  The  manner  in  which  both  these 
clidms  were  adjusted  is  more  fully  explained  by  Bracton. 

As  an  exception  to  the  prerogative,  which  gave  to  the 
king  the  custody  of  the  heir  and  nis  lands  of  whomsoever 
they  were  held  by  knight-service,  it  is  laid  down,  that  if 
any  held  of  the  King  'per  foedi  firmam^  or  in  socage,  or  in 
burgage,  or  by  serjeantyy  to  perform  the  service  of  finding 
him  knives,  or  darts,  or  the  like,  the  king  should  not  have 
custody  either  of  the  heir,  or  of  the  lands  he  held  of  any 
one  else ;  nor  if  he  held  of  the  king  as  of  an  honor  or  es- 
cheat ;  it  being  provided  by  Magna  Uharia^^  that  the  tenure 
in  such  case  should  remain  the  same  as  it  was  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  former  possessor;  though,  even  in  case  of 
escheats,  if  the  heir  held  under  a  new  grant  from  the  kin^, 
the  king's  prerogative  to  wardship  would  prevail.  This 
prerogative  of  the  king,  therefore,  prevailed  in  respect 
only  of  a  tenant  who  held  of  him  in  capite  by  military 
tenure,  or  by  serjeanty  to  attend  the  king's  person ;  and 
it  only  extended  to  subject  lands  held  by  military  tenure 
to  the  ward  of  the  crown.* 

In  socage-tenure  the  wardship  belonged  to  the  next  of 

1  Vide  vol.  L,  370.  »  Vide  vol.  i.,  369.  «Bra<sL,  87  b. 
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kin,  and  not  to  the  lord ;  and  therefore,  in  general,  if  an 
heir  had  inheritances  held  in  socage  of  different  lords, 
there  could  arise  no  question  about  prioritjr  of  feoffment, 
to  ascertain  the  right  of  wardship,  as  in  military  tenures ; 
though  it  is  said  by  Bracton,  that  by  special  custom  in 
some  places,  and  amongst  others  in  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, the  lord  had  the  wardship  in  socage-tenure,  and 
in  such  cases,  recourse  must  of  necessity  be  had  to  priority 
to  determine  who  was  chief  lord ;  yet  this  preference  was 
only  against  lords  whose  tenures  lay  within  the  reach  of 
the  custom,  and  not  against  other  persons.^ 

The  first  fee,  in  many  cases,  which  constituted  a  person 
chief  lord,  and  gave  him  the  priority,  was  the  fee  that 
was  first  deliverea  to  the  heir.  The  lord  was  not  to  receive 
homage  before  he  had  delivered  the  inheritance  to  the  heir: 
the  wardship  and  marriage  could  not  be  demanded  from 
the  infant  heir,  any  more  than  relief,  or  any  service  could 
from  the  heir  of  full  age,  before  homage ;  the  delivery, 
therefore,  of  the  inheritance  was  the  nrst  step  towards 
acquiring  a  right  to  the  wardship  and  marriage,  and  the 
receiving  of  homage  completed  the  claim.  It  follows  from 
hence,  that  as  long  as  the  nomage  of  the  ancestor  had  con- 
tinuance, no  delivery  was  to  be  made  of  the  inheritance, 
and  that  homage  continued  during  the  ancestor's  life, 
unless  he  had  made  any  transfer  of  the  land  which  broke 
the  homage.  Every  transfer  had  not  that  effect.  Thus, 
if  a  person  holding  by  militarjr  service  and  homage, 
granted  the  land*  to  His  son  and  heir  for  life,  to  hold  either 
of  himself  or  of  the  chief  lord,  the  homage  still  continued 
between  the  father  and  the  chief  lord ;  but  it  would  have 
been  broken,  if  the  father  had  parted  with  the  whole  in- 
heritance. 

The  ceasing  of  the  homage  and  the  delivery  of  the  in- 
heritance win  be  better  understood  by  considering  the 
following  cases.  Suppose  A.  having  an  inheritance,  mar- 
ried B.  having  one  also ;  both  held  of  the  same  lord. 
They  have  a  son.  A.  dies,  leaving  his  wife  B.  alive :  the 
inheritance  of  A.  might  be  delivered  to  the  heir  by  the 
lord,  who  would,  in  consequence,  be  entitled  to  homage, 
ward,  and  marriage.  But  if  B.  the  wife  had  died,  leaving 
A.  alive,  it  would  be  otherwise ;  because  the  homage  done 

1  Bract,  88. 
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by  An  in  the  name  of  his  wife  still  continaed ;  for  it  could 
not  be  dissolved  during  his  life,  as  he  was  entitled  to  hold 
the  land  per  legem  Anglice :  the  heir  of  A.  therefore  con- 
tinued in  the  power  of  the  father,  during  whose  life  he 
owed  no  homage  to  the  lord ;  as  two  homages  could  not 
be  done  for  the  same  land.  And  so  it  was,  wherever  the 
heir  was  descended  both  from  the  husband  and  wife ;  but 
it  was  otherwise,  where  there  was  a  second  marriage,  and 
he  was  descended  only  from  one.  As  for  instance,  if  the 
wife  only  had  an  inheritance,  and  the  husband  died  first, 
leaving  an  heir,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  delivered 
during  the  life  of  the  wife ;  and  of  course  the  lord  would 
not  have  wardship  and  marriage :  so  if  she  married  one 
or  more  husbands,  there  was  still  to  be  no  delivery ;  and, 
of  course,  no  ward  or  marriage,  as  long  as  she  or  any  of 
her  husbands  lived :  the  same,  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
any  husband  alive :  but  as  soon  as  the  surviving  husband 
died,  then  the  inheritance  might  be  delivered  to  the  heir 
of  the  deceased  wife  by  her  first  husband,  and  ward  and 
marriage  would  follow. 

Thus,  as  the  preference  depended  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  inheritance,  and  that  upon  the  death  of  the  person  in 
seisin,  it  might  happen  that  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
wife  might  fall  so  near  as  to  leave  a  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  died  first.  In  such  case  they  used  to  recur, 
as  in  Glanville's  time,  to  the  first  feofihient,  and  disregard 
the  priority  of  delivery;  and  so  they  did,  when  the  in- 
heritance on  the  part  of  the  father  and  that  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  were  held  of  different  lords,  and  were  united 
in  the  person  of  one  heir.* 

The  guardian  in  socage  had  the  marriage  of  the  heir 
and  all  other  casualties  and  profits  of  wardship  the  same 
as  the  guardian  in  military  tenure;  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, the  right  of  the  guardian  in  socage  was  so 
much  considered,  that  the  law  allowed  the  apparent  next 
of  kin  to  take,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  bastard  and  ille- 
gitimate.* This  made  a  guardianship  in  socage  as  great 
an  object  as  that  in  military  tenure ;  and  the  struggle  for 
the  marriage  of  the  heir  did  not  lie  only  between  the 
different  lords  of  whom  he  held  in  military  tenure,  but, 
if  he  also  held  any  socage  lands,  there  might  be  a  contest 

» Bract,  89  b.  »Ibid.,88. 
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between  the  lord  in  military  tenare,  and  the  person  who 
was  entitled  to  be  guardian  in  socage.  When,  therefore, 
land  in  military  tenure  descended  from  the  father,  and 
land  in  socage  from  the  mother,  or  vice  versd^  and  they 
both  centred  in  the  same  heir,  the  marriage  of  the  heir 
was  decided,  says  Bracton,  by  priority,  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned.*  But  if  lands  in  socage  and  in  military 
tenure  descended  from  the  same  ancestor ;  then,  notwith- 
standing the  socage  might  be  of  the  prior  feoffment,  yet 
the  privilege  of  military  tenure  prevailed,  and  the  lord 
of  those  lands  would  exclude  the  next  of  kin,  and  have 
the  ward  and  marriage.' 

Thus  was  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  made  a  property 
of,  either  by  his  guardian  in  chivalry  or  in  socage :  the 
disposal  of  the  heir  in  marriage  might  be  sold  to  the  best 
purchaser,  like  the  fruits  and  profits  of  his  lands.  We 
shall  soon  see,'  that  the  legislature  made  some  provision 
against  this  oppression,  in  the  case  of  guardians  in  socage; 
but  the  others  were  rather  secured  in  their  rights  l)y 
another  provision  of  this  reign,  which  made  void  all  con- 
veyances of  the  inheritance  to  the  heir  in  the  life  of  the 
ancestor;  a  practice  by  which  tenants  in  chivalry  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  the  claim  of  ward  and  marriage.* 

Having  considered  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
landed  property  might  be  held,  the  next  object  of  gifts  of 
which  naturally  presents  itself  is,  the  manner  ^^^'^ 
of  acquiring  a  title  to  property :  and  this  was  of  three 
kinds ;  by  ffifiy  by  succession^  ana  by^  will.  We  shall  con- 
sider these  three  in  their  order,  beginning  with  the  first.* 
A  gift  of  land  might  be  considered  in  various  ways; 
either  as,  what  is  called  by  Bracton,  libera  etpura  donatio^ 
or  that  which  was  svb  conditione  ;  and,  in  another  respect, 
such  as  was  absoluta  et  laraa^  or  that  which  was  stricta  et 
coarctcUa  to  certain  particular  heirs,  with  an  exclusion  of 
others.  These  will  be  treated  of  more  minutely  here- 
after, when  we  have  first  inquired  what  persons  were 
capable  of  making  gifts  of  land,  and  what  not. 

The  person  who  was  regularly  and  properly  entitled  to 
make  a  gift  of  his  land,  was  he  who  was  seized     ^  ^^^ 
in  fee ;  but  yet  some  others  who  had  an  inferior      ^^  **"• 
interest,  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  make  a  gift ;  as  any 

1  Bract,  88  b.  *  Stat.  Marlb.  *  BracU,  10  b. 
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one  who  had  a  freehold,  though  only  for  life ;  and  even 
such  as  had  no  freehold ;  as  one  who  had  a  term  for  years, 
or  the  wardship  of  land :  and  indeed  those  who  had  no 
lawful  title ;  as  one  who  was  in  seisin  by  intrusion  or  by- 
disseisin,  might,  says  Bracton,  convey  a  freehold,  though 
it  was  not  a  complete  and  indefeasible  one.  A  gift  made 
by  a  minor,  or  a  madman,  would  be  good,  if  confirmed, 
after  the  one  was  of  age,  and  the  other  had  become  of 
sane  memory.^  Those  who  could  not  make  a  gift,  were 
such  as  had  not  a  general  and  free  disposal  of  their  prop- 
erty: such  was  the  condition  of  minors,  who  were  mb 
tutdd  vd  curd;  yet  these  could  accept  a  gift  with  consent 
of  their  tutor,  as  the  law  allowed  them  to  meliorate  their 
condition,  though  not  to  lessen  it  by  making  a  gift,  even 
with  consent  of  their  tutor :  the  same  of  a  person  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  a  person  taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy,  while  in  the 
enemy^s  custody ;  or  a  leper  removed  from  the  converse 
of  mankind.  Others  were  incapacitated  svb  rruxlo.  Thus 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  could  not  make 
gifts  without  the  assent  of  the  chapter ;  nor  the  chapter 
without  the  assent  of  the  king,  or  other  patron,  whoever 
he  might  be ;  the  concurrence  of  all  whose  interest  was 
concerned  being  absolutely  requisite.  Rectors  of  churches, 
as  they  possessed  nothing  but  in  the  name  of  their 
churches,  could  make  no  alienation  thereof  but  by  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  or  patron  ;*  nor  even  make  any  change 
therein  for  the  better.*  Bracton  lays  it  down,  that  a 
bastard  could  not  give  his  land  unless  he  had  heirs  of 
his  body,  or  he  had  made  lawful  assigns  thereof,  conform- 
ably with  the  terms  of  the  donation.  This  restriction  on 
the  alienation  of  a  bastard  seems  to  have  been  imposed  in 
favor  of  the  lord,  who,  as  the  law  now  stood  ^though  it  was 
otherwise  in  Glanville's  time),  would,  on  failure  of  heirs, 
succeed  by  escheat.  For  a  similar  reason  no  one  charged 
with  felony  could  alien  his  land  with  effect,  though  the 
gift  would  hold  till  he  was  convicted,  and  if  he  was  ac- 
quitted would  be  valid.  All  gifts  between  a  husband  and 
wife  were  void  ;^  nor  could  a  husband  give  his  land  to 
another,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  donee  to  his  wife  in  his 
lifetime,  or  after  his  death,  as  that  would  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

»  Bract,  11  b.  »  Bract,  12. 
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Thus  far  of  the  persons  who  might  make  a  gift  of  land ; 
next  of  those  io  whom  a  gift  may  be  made.  A  ^  ,^ 
gift,  as  has  been  before  said,  might  be  made  to 
a  minor ;  and  in  such  a  case,  a  tutor j  or  curator y  used  to  be 
appointed  to  accept  and  take  care  of  such  gift ;  but  the  law 
dia  not  allow  the  feoflPbr  to  appoint  such  tutor ;  ^  for  that, 
says  Bracton,  would  seem  like  a  continuance  of  the  seisin, 
instead  of  making  a  feoffment  of  it.  A  ^ift  might  be  made 
to  a  Jew,  unless  the  original  charter  had  a  clause  which 
forbid  such  an  alienation ;  it  bein^  very  common  in  those 
days  to  add  to  the  clause  of  assignment  excepOs  viris  re- 
UgiosiSj  et  Judceis :  it  seems  that  Jews  were  not  by  law  in- 
capacitated from  taking  gifts  of  land,  except  in  these  par- 
ticular cases.'  If  a  gift  was  made  by  a  man  to  his  wife  and 
his  children,  or  her  children  begotten  of  another  husband, 
the  gift,  though  void  as  to  the  wife,  would  hold  as  to 
the  others. 

It  has  before  been  said,  that  a  person  might  give  what 
he  had  in  fee  for  life,  or  for  years ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  he  had  this  power,  whether  he  was  seized  to  himself 
solely  or  in  common  with  another.  He  might  also  give 
that  which  he  had  in  expectancy  after  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestor who  held  it  in  tee.  He  might  give  what  he  had 
granted  before  to  another  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  saving 
to  the  &rmer  of  his  term ;  because  these  two  possessions 
could  very  well  consist  with  each  other,  so  as  one  should 
have  the  freehold  and  the  other  the  term. 

It  has  before  been  shown  that  these  gifts  might  be  of 
greater  or  less  extent  and  duration;  they  might  be  in  fee 
for  life,  in  fee-fEum  for  term  of  life  or  for  term  of  years. 
Where  a  gift  was  for  life,  whatever  the  circumstances 
might  be,  the  donee  had  immediately  Uberum  tenementumj 
or,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  a  freehold  interest^  so  as  to 
have  an  assize  if  he  was  ejected ;  and  such  a  donee  might, 
as  has  before  been  said,  make  an  imperfect  donation  in  fee 
or  for  life ;  so  great  consideration  did  the  law  bestow  on  a 
freehold  of  any  sort' 

To  ascertain  that  gifts  were  actually  made  by  the  parties 

^  Bract^  12  b.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bracton  has  not  informed  ub  bj 
whom  he  was  to  be  appointed. 

These  terms  of  Tutor  and  Ouirator  are  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  and 
the  appointment  of  them  to  protect  property  given  to  an  infimt  is  adopted 
from  the  same  source.    (Inst,  lib.  L,  tit  xiii.,  et  HouaU.) 

•Bract,  13.  «  Ibid.,  13b. 
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whose  names  were  to  the  deed  of  gift,  and  that  they  were 
in  a  capacity  to  manage  their  afi^irs,  a  writ  was  framed  re- 
quiring the  sheriff  to  make  inquisition  whether  the  donor 
was  compos  sui;  which  writ  was  either  to  be  executed  before 
the  sheriff  and  guardians  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  be- 
fore the  justices  at  Westminster.*  There  was  another  writ 
to  ^inquire  if  it  was  the  donor's  seal,  or  was  really  affixed 
to  the  charter  by  him ;  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  any  one  was 
charged  with  a  mtud  respecting  the  gift,  he  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  it*  All  gifla  should  be  free,  and  withodt 
compulsion :  and  therefore,  should  it  be  proyed  that  any 
coercion  was  used  with  the  donor,  the  gift  was  reyoked ; 
but  if  the  donor  dissembled  the  force,  and  did  not  com- 
plain of  it  till  some  length  of  time,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted afterwards  to  inyalidate  the  gift  by  such  a  suggestion. 
If  it  was  in  time  of  war,  he  was  to  make  a  declaration 
thereof  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored ;  if  in  time  of  peace, 
then,  says  Bracton,  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped  from  the 
duress,  he  was  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after  the  parties ;  and 
in  either  of  these  cases,  he  would  be  considerea  by  the  law 
as  having  done  all  in  his  power.' 
Haying  premised  these  obseryations  concerning  the  ca- 
of  •impie  pacity  of  persons  to  become  donors  and  donees, 
^^  the  next  subject  is  the  donation  itself.  It  has 
been  said  that  donations  were,  some  of  them,  simple  and 
pure ;  that  is,  where  no  condition  or  modification  was  an- 
nexed. The  following  is  a  pure  and  simple  gift  of  land, 
and,  as  it  was  the  common  mrm  of  gifts  or  feoffments  at 
this  time,  is  yery  well  worthy  of  notice :  Do  tali  tantam  terram 
in  villd  taliy  pro  hjomagio  et  servitio  silo^  habendam  et  tenendam 
eidem  tali  et  hceredibus  mis  de  me^  et  hoeredUms  meis  tantum^  ad 
tales  terminos^pro  amni  servitiOy  et  coTisuetudine  seculari^  et  de- 
mandd  ;  et  ego  et  hceredes  met  vxtrrantizabimus^  acquidabimus^ 
et  defendemus  in  perpetuum  prcedictum  talenij  et  noeredes  suoSj 
versus  omnes  gentes  per  prcedictum  servitium^  etc.  A  gift  like 
this,  tali  et  hceredibus  suis,  was  to  be  understood  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  term  hcereSy  and  as  comprehending  all  heirs 
both  near  and  remote.^  Another  way  of  enlarging  this 
clause  was  tali  et  hceredibus  suis^  vd  cut  terram  ittam  dare  vet 
assianare  vduerit^  with  a  clause  of  warranty  co-extensiye 
with  such  a  donation.    In  such  case,  if  the  donee  assigned 

^Bract^Ub.  Ubid.,  15.  'Ibid.,16b.  «Ibid.,17. 
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and  died  without  heirs,  the  donor  was  bound  to  warrant 
the  assignee,  which  could  not  be  without  such  an  express 
engagement  in  the  deed  of  gift,  so  that  the  express  men- 
tion of  assignees  seemed  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
power  of  alienation. 

As  a  gift  might  be  made  largely,  so  it  might,  as  before 
stated,  be  coarctata^  and  confined  to  particular  heirs,  as  te- 
nendam  sibiy  et  hcsredibas  suis  quos  de  carne  sta  et  uxore 
siBi  desponsata  procreatos  habuerit  ;  or,  tali  et  uxori  siub^ 
br  cum  tali  Jilid  med^  etc.^  ienendam  sibi  et  hceredUms  suis  de 
came  talis  iixoris^  Mice  exeimtSms,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  in- 
heritance descended  to  the  particular  heirs  there  specified, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  K  a  person  so  infeoffed 
should  infeoff  any  other,  the  heirs  would  be  bound  to  war- 
ranty ;  for  though  some  had  endeavored  to  maintain  that 
they  took  together  with  their  ancestor,  yet  Bracton  denies 
it,  and  says,  they  only  took  by  descent  And  should 
the  person  so  infeoffed  have  no  such  heirs,  or  they  should 
feil,  the  land  would  revert  to  the  donor  by  a  tacit  condi- 
tion, without  any  mention  thereof  in  the  gift 

The  construction  of  law  upon  the  estate  and  interest  of 
such  donees  was,  that,  in  the  first  of  the  above  cases,  should 
there  be  no  heir,  the  land  given  would  be  a  freehold  in  the 
donee,  but  not  a  fee ;  in  the  second,  it  would  be  a  freehold 
till  heirs  were  born,  and  then  it  would  become  a  fee ;  and 
when  they  failed,  it  would  again  become  only  a  freehold. 
Thus,  we  see,  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor,  at  the 
creation  of  the  gift,  to  modify  it  as  he  pleased,  however 
contrary  to  the  general  disposition  the  law  would  make 
thereof;  in  which  instances  the  maxin,  that  conventio  vincit 
legem^  was  the  principle  which  governed ;  and  this  was  not 
only  in  prescribing  what  heirs  should  inherit,  but  also  in 
the  service  to  be  performed,  which,  as  has  been  seen  before, 
was  in  the  breast  of  the  feoffor  to  order  as  he  liked,  so  as 
he  warranted  his  tenant  against  the  chief  lords.^ 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  heirs  that  were  pointed 
out  by  the  will  of  the  donor  to  succeed  to  the  o/ oonditioma 
inheritance.     We  shall  next  take  notice  of  the        ^^ 
conditions  and  modifications  under  which  the  inheritance 
was  to  be  enjoyed;  and  these  imported  sometimes  a  burden, 
sometimes  a  benefit,  to  the  donee,  and  were  of  different 

^  Bract,  17  b. 
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kinda  Thus  a  gift  might  be  tenendum  sibi  et  hcerecUbus  suiSy 
81  hosredes  habaerit  de  corpore  siio  procreatos;  where,  if  the 
donee  had  heirs  of  his  body,  though  thev  afterwards  failed, 
yet  he  had  satisfied  the  condition,  and  all  his  heirs,  without 
distinction,  became  entitled  to  inherit;  but  if  no  such  heir 
had  been  born,  the  land  given  would  have  been  only  a  free- 
hold, and  would  return  to  the  donor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
heirs  general,  because  the  condition  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
If  a  gift  was  viro  et  uxari^  et  hosredUms  uxoris ;  or,  vira  et 
iLXorij  et  hosredibus  viri ;  or,  viro  et  uxori  et  fuBredibus  commit 
nibris^  si  tales  extiterinty  vd  si  non  exHterint,  tunc  ejus  hceredibus 
qui  (dium  supermxerit;  these  were  all  sub  modo.  Others  were 
sub  modoy  and  also  adjeetd  conditione  ;  as,  Do  tali  tantam  ter- 
ram  J  ut  det  mihi  tantam  ;  or,  ut  mihi  inveniat  necessaria.  These 
gifts,  though  not  wholly  gratuitous,  yet,  Bracton  says,  were 
simplex  et  pura  ;  and  if  livery  was  given  thereon,  thev  could 
not  be  revoked,  though  the  condition  was  not  periormed, 
unless  there  had  been  an  express  covenant  entitling  the 
donor  to  enter  for  breach  of  the  condition.^ 

The  limitation  of  estates  went  much  further  than  what 
has  yet  been  stated.  A  person  would  make  a  gift  to  his 
eldest  son  A.  tenendum  swi  et  hosredibus  suis  de  corpore  suo 
procreatis;  and  if  he  had  no  such  heirs,  or  they  should 
fiul,  then  to  his  second  son  JB.  to  whom  he  directed  it  to 
revert,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  in  the  same  manner; 
and  upon  like  fitilure  to  (7.,  his  third  son,  in  the  like  way, 
and  so  on ;  and  if  the  said  A,  B.  and  C.  all  died  without 
such  heirs,  the  land  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs ; 
which  last  was  unnecessary,  as  the  law  would,  of  course, 
ffive  the  reverter  to  him.  Other  gifts  were  as  large  as  the 
former  was  confined :  as  tenendum  tibi  et  JuBredibus  tuis^  vd 
eui  darCj  vd  assi^are  in  vitd^  vd  in  morte  legare  vohuris.  A 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  donor  induced  them  to  support 
such  gifts;  for  Bracton  lays  it  down,  that  if  the  legatee 
got  the  seisin,  and  an  assize  was  brought  against  him  by 
the  heir,  he  might  plead  the  form  of  the  gift,  and  it  would 
be  a  bar,'  so  that  the  restraint  upon  gifts  of  land  by  will, 
which  seemed  one  of  the  strictest  points  in  the  law  of 
landed  property,  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  special 
form  of  the  original  sift^ 

Innumerable  were  uie  conditions  upon  which  gifts  might 

1  Bract,  18  a,  b.  *  Ibid^  18  b. 
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be  made.  Some  of  these  were  conditions  precedent,  and 
some  subsequent,  to  the  vesting  of  the  estate  given ;  some 
of  them  were  supported  by  law,  and  some  not :  and  vari- 
ous were  the  reasons  given  whj  they  should  not  be  sup- 
ported. A  few  instances  of  this  kind  will  serve ;  as,  1)0 
tibi  tcdem  terram,  si  Titius  voluerit;  si  navis  venerit  ex  Asid; 
si  !ntiu3  veneril  ex  JeTusalem\  si  mihi  decern  aureos  dederis; 
si  ccdvm  digito  tetigeris^  and  the  like  ;^  some  of  which  were 
accompanied  with  an  express  condition  of  reverter  on  fSail- 
ure  in  performing  the  terms  on  which  the  gift  was  made^ 
and  some  not. 

The  course  of  descent  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  donor  in  making  the  gift.  A  gift  was  sometimes  made 
to  a  person  for  a  term  of  years,  and  after  that  term  to  re- 
vert to  the  donor,  with  an  agreement  that  if  the  donor  died 
within  the  term,  the  land  should  remain  to  the  donee  for 
life,  or  in  fee,  as  it  might  happen.  Thus  a  freehold  and  fee 
might  be  raised  by  a  condition,  and  in  the  same  manner 
might  be  changed  into  a  term ;  for  when  a  gift  was  made 
for  life,  it  might  be  added  as  a  condition,  that,  should  the 
tenant  die  within  a  certain  time,' his  heirs,  tenants,  assigns, 
or  executors  should  retain  the  land  for  a  certain  term 
after  his  death.  When  land  was  given  to  a  creditor  in 
vadium,  it  was  sometimes  agreed,  that  if  the  money  was 
not  paid  at  an  appointed  day,  he  should  hold  it  to  him  and 
his  heirs.  Gifts  were  often  made  for  a  term  of  years,  yet 
BO  as  to  be  restored  to  the  donor  if  he  ever  returned  into 
the  kingdom ;  but  if  he  died  in  his  voyage,  or  did  not  re- 
turn, to  remain  to  the  termor  in  fee ;  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  which  condition  the  term  ceased,  and  the  fee  com- 
menced.' 

In  all  gifts  in  mariiagium,  or  to  a  bastard,  there  was  an 
express  or  tacit  condition  of  reverter.  If  land  was  given 
to  a  bastard  in  marriage  with  a  woman,  it  was  always 
either  to  them  et  hasredims  eorum  communibus,  or,  hceredibus 
ipsius  uxoris  tmiikm.  In  the  former  case,  there  was,  by  a 
tacit  condition  in  the  ^ft,  a  reverter  to  the  donor,  upon 
fiulure  of  common  heirs ;  in  the  latter,  if  she  had  heirs  bj 
the  bastard,  the  land  went  to  them ;  if  she  had  none,  it 
descended  to  other  heirs  of  the  wife,  whether  born  of 
another  husband  or  collateral.    Suppose  land  was  given 

^  Bract.,  19.  '  Ibid.,  19  b.  •  Ibid.,  20. 
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to  a  bastard  solely,  without  his  wife,  ei  et  hoeredUms  suis^  or, 
ei  et  assignatis  suis;  in  the  former  case,  upon  fiedlure  of 
heirs, whether  homage  had  been  done ornot, the  land, con- 
trary to  the  usage  in  GlanvUle's  time,^  escheated  for  want 
of  heirs ;  in  the  latter,  if  he  had  made  an  alienation,  it  was 
good,  though  there  was  a  failure  of  heirs.'  If  a  bastard  had 
a  brother,  that  brother  could  not  take  from  him  by  descent 

Land  was  sometimes  given  before  the  espousals  by  some 
relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  with  his  wife,  or  to  both 
of  them ;  as,  taU  viro  et  uxori  siub,  et  eorum  haredJbus^  or 
aJicm  mvlieri  ad  se  maritcmdnmj  or  simply  without  any  men- 
tion of  marriage ;  but  if  there  was  mention  of  marriage, 
then  the  land  so  given  was  called  mariiaffiian.  A  mari- 
taaiuM  used  to  be  given  either  before,  or  at  the  time 
of,  or  after,  the  matrimonial  contract.  Maritagium  was, 
as  has  been  said  before,^  of  two  kinds,  it  was  freej  or 
not  free ;  the  particulars  of  which  distinction  were  now 
more  minutely  set  forth  than  in  the  time  of  Qlanville. 
Liberum  maritaaium  was,  where  the  donor  was  willing  that 
the  land  should  be  quit  and  fr^e  from  all  secular  service  ^ 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  so  as  to  perform  no  ser* 
vice  down  to  the  third  heir  inclusive,  and  the  fourth  de- 
gree. The  degrees  were  computed  in  this  way :  the  donee 
made  the  first,  his  heir  the  second,  Ms  heir  me  third,  and 
the  heir  of  the  second  heir  the  fourth.  The  heirs  were 
computed  thus :  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  donee  was  the 
first,  the  son  or  daughter  of  them  the  second,  and  their 
son  or  daughter  the  third,  which  third  heir  was  to  do 
homage  and  perform  the  service.  As  there  was  a  reverter 
to  the  donor,  on  failure  of  heirs,  there  was  to  be  no  homa^ 
in  these  ^fts ;  but  should  those  in  the  right  line  frul,  the 
land  womd  go  to  the  remoter  heirs,  if  the  form  of  the  gift 
allowed  it.* 

^  These  gifts  were  made  in  different  ways.    K  land  was 

given  tail  fiUce  mece  ad  se  marUandum,,  without  mention  of 
eirs,  this  conveyed  onl v  a  freehold  and  not  a  fee ;  and 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  it  reverted  to  the 
donor ;  nor  had  the  husband  any  claim  upon  it  per  legem 
AngluB.^  If  it  was  ad  se  maritandumy  et  tenendam  sm  et 
hceredAus  suis^  generally ;  then,  though  she  had  no  heirs 
of  her  body,  tne  remoter  would  be  called  in,  and  the 

»  Vide  vol.  L,  374.  •  Vide  toL  L,  876.  »Ibid.,  21  h. 

*Bnct,  20  b.     FuieoMle.  «Bnu^21.  •ibid.,  22  b. 
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husband  would  possess  it  per  legem  Anglice.  If  it  was 
confined  to  particular  heirs,  it  reverted  on  failure  of  such 
heirs.  Thus,  if  it  wa^o  the  common  heirs  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  and  the  husband 
died,  and  the  widow  married  a^in  and  had  a  son,  the 
daughter  would  be  preferred  to  ^q  son;  though  it  would 
be  otherwise  had  the  gift  been  to  the  wife  only,  and  the 
heirs  of  A^r  body.^ 

The  right  of  a  husband  to  retain  the  land  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  per  legem  AngUcB^  is  defined  by     Brtmesby 
Glanville  and  Bracton  in  the  same  manner,     «>"*«»y- 
except  that  the  former'  states  it  as  if  confined  to  estates 

fiven  with  the  woman  in  mariiagium;  if  so,  this  claim 
ad  now  extended  itself,  for  Bracton  says,  the  husband 
should  have  the  land  if  he  married  a  woman  haberUem 
hosreditatem^  vel  maritagium^  vel  alimmm  terram  ex  causd 
donationis^  having  any  inheritance^  whether  a  maritagium  or 
other  gift  of  land.*  He  agrees  likewise  with  Glanville, 
that  the  second  husband  was  equally  entitled  with  the 
first.  It  seems,  one  Stephanus  de  Segrave,  whose  name  we 
find  amon^  the  justices  itinerant  in  this  reien,  had  writ- 
ten a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  combated  this  opinion,  as 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  and  design 
of  this  sort  of  estate.  He  thought  there  was  an  injustice 
in  giving  an  estate  per  legem  Anglice  to  the  second  husband, 
more  especially  when  there  were  children  alive  of  the 
first  marriage. 

The  crying  of  the  child,  which  was  a  necessary  circum- 
stance towards  establishing  a  title  to  this  estate,  was  to 
be  proved  per  sectam  svfficientem^  consisting  of  persons  who 
heard  with  their  own  ears  the  cry,  and  not  bv  those  who 
had  it  by  hearsay.  The  cry  was  only  an  evidence  of  the 
child  being  born  alive ;  but  this  evidence  was  more  re- 
garded than  any  testimony  of  midwives  or  nurses,  who 
might  be  induced,  by  various  motives,  to  eive  false  testi- 
mony ;  and  no  proof  of  the  child  being  born  alive,  and 
christened  as  such,  would  be  received  in  lieu  thereof.  So 
rigid  were  the  lawyers  of  those  days  in  exacting  this  only 

Sroof  of  life,  that  where  the  child  was  bom  deaf  and 
umb,  they  pronounced  tamen  clamorem  emittere  debet,  sive 
masculus  sive  fcemina  ;  which  expectation  had  been  thrown 

^Bract,22b.  >  Fids  vol.  L,  858.  •Bract.,437h. 
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by  the  lawyers  of  those  days  into  a  singular  monkish 
verse.^  If  the  child  was  a  monster,  and  instead  of  a 
clamor  uttered  a  rugHuSy  as  Bractc^  expresses  it,  it  would 
not  satisfy  the  requisite  of  the  law,  much  less  would  a 
birth  that  was  supposititious.' 

The  tenant  per  legem  AngUce  was  to  have  all  incidents 
that  happened,  whether  in  services,  wards,  reliefs,  or  the 
like,  during  his  life ;  but  if  any  land,  or  inheritance,  fell 
in  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  such  accession  went  to  the 
heir,  if  of  age  ;  if  not,  to  the  chief  lord  who  had  custody 
of  him ;  as  likewise  did  the  wards  and  the  like ;  it  beine 
a  rule,  that  the  husband  should  retain  nothing  that  did 
not  accrue  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife. 

Among  other  impediments  to  the  husband  claiming 
this  estate,  Bracton  reckons  that  of  having  rruichinatus  in 
mortem  uxoris  ;  and  this,  he  sa^s,  would  be  a  good  plea  to 
bar  him  of  his  right.  If  no  heir  was  born  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  husband  held  possession  by  force,  after  the  death 
of  the  wife,  the  next  heir  might  have  the  following  writ, 
which  is  recorded  to  have  been  framed  for  one  Banidphus 
de  Dadescomh  by  W.  de  Ralegh^  a  name  often  found  among 
the  justices  of  this  period.  Rex  vicecomiti  salutem.  Osten- 
dit  nobis  A.  qubd  cum  B.  et  C.  uxor  egus  tenuissent  tantam  ter- 
ram^  etc.^  ut  jtis^  et  hasreditaJtem  ipsius  C.  quoe  nuper  obiit  sine 
hoerede  de  corpore  suo  procreato  {ut  dicitur)^  unde  terra  iUa 
descendere  debuit  ad  prcedictum  A.  sicut  ad  propinquicrem 
hceredem  ipsius  C  quia  prcedicta  G  sine  hcerede  de  corpore  suo 
procreato  decessit;  idem  B.  post  m^ortem  prcedictce  G  uxoris 
suce  contra  legem  et  consuetudinem  regni  nostri  cum  vi  sud  se 
tenet  in  eddem^  ita  quhd  prcedictus  A.  in  prcedictam  terram^  vi 
in  jus  et  hoerediiatem  suam^  ingressum  habere  non  potest.  Et 
ideo  tibi  prcecipimus,  qubd  si  prcedictus  A.  fecerit  fe,  efc.,  tune 
summoneas^  etc.^  prcedictum  B.  qubd  sit  coram  justitiarOs^  etc.^ 
ostensurus  quare  deforceat  eidem  A.  prcedictam  terram^  et  habeas 
ibiy  etc.^  which  seems  to  be  the  most  simple  form  of  a  writ 
of  entry ;  a  species  of  writs  which  had  lately  grown  into 
vogue,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  proper 
place. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  estates  which  reverted  to 
the  donor  upon  a  condition  expressed  or  implied,  it  may 

^  The  verse  ia  m  follows : 

Nam  dicmi  e  oe2  a  qiutmut  naeewiUur  ab  Eool 
*Bnct,438.  •Ibid.,438b. 
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be  requisite  to  consider  the  effect  and  consequence  of 
such  a  reverter  or  reversion.  The  reversioner,  ^^  j^g^um» 
says  Bracton,  was  considered  neither  pro  hcsrede 
nor  hco  hoBredis;  nor  was  he  bound  to  warrant  any  thine 
done  by  the  donee,  except  the  appointment  of  dower;  and 
this  only  where  the  donation  was  pure,  without  any  con- 
dition or  modification  whatever.  Land  reverted  not  only 
for  a  failure  of  heirs  or  assigns ;  but  in  case  of  felony 
committed  by  the  tenant,  which  threw  a  perpetual  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  descent;  in  which  instance,  it 
might  happen  that  the  donor  had  made  a  reservation  of 
the  services  to  himself,  which  made  him  lord,  and  then 
he  took  it  as  an  escheat.  In  such  case,  he  was  deemed  in 
hco  hcsrediSj  and  was  accordingly  bound  to  warrant  what- 
ever was  completed  by  the  donee  before  the  felony ;  as 
any  gift  or  demise  for  a  term,  provided  the  act  was  com- 
plete ;  for  if  it  was  not,  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
was  the  case  in  dower,  it  would  not  avail  after  a  con- 
viction for  felony :  nor  was  the  donor,  though  he  came  in 
loco  hcerediSy  bound  to  warrant  it.^ 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  estates  given  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs;  but  land  was  sometimes  aut.adtermi- 

?;iven  ad  terminum  or  ad  tempus^  for  a  term  ;  as  ~**- 
or  a^  term  of  life,  or  years ;  that  is,  the  life  of  the  grantor, 
or  grantee :  or  for  a  time ;  as  where  a  gift  was  "  till  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  donee."  In  gifts  of  this  kind  it 
was  important  whether  there  was  only  mention  that  the 
donor  snould  make  provision,  without  saying  anything 
of  his  heirs,  or  both  the  donor  and  his  heirs  were  included ; 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  for  the  donee  only,  or  the  donee 
and  his  heirs.  If  the  donor's  heirs  were  not  included, 
and  no  provision  was  made  in  the  life  of  the  donor  or 
donee,  the  land  remained  in  fee  to  the  donee ;  but  if  pro- 
vision was  made  in  their  lives,  the  land  reverted  to  the 
donor  by  the  form  of  the  gift.  If  the  heirs  of  the  donor 
only  were  included,  and  not  those  of  the  donee,  and  neither 
the  donor  nor  his  heirs  provided  for  the  donee  in  his  life, 
the  land  remained  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs  in  fee,  al- 
though the  heir  of  the  donor  or  the  donor  himself  was 
ready  to  provide  for  the  heirs  of  the  donee,  after  the  do- 

*  Bract,  13. 

'  This  was  called  a  holding  adfirmam,  and  the  penons  bo  holding  were 
called  firmaim,    FennOf  in  the  Italian,  aignifies  a  bargain  or  contract. 
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nee's  death.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heirs  of  the 
donee  and  those  of  the  donor  were  mentioned,  and  the 
donor  provided  for  the  donee,  or  his  heirs,  the  land  re- 
verted to  the  donor ;  and  shonld  the  donor  have  made  no 
Erovision  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  his 
eirs  were  ready  to  do  it,  because  the  form  of  the  ^ift  re- 
quired it  to  be  otherwise.  If  there  was  no  mention  of 
heirs  at  all,  then  should  the  donor  make  no  provision  for 
the  donee  during  their  joint  lives,  the  law  was,  that  the 
land  should  remain  in  fee  to  the  donee.  If  land  was  given 
for  the  life  of  the  donee,  and  not  of  the  donor,  nor  in  fee, 
then  it  was  considered  as  a  freehold  in  the  donee :  if  the 
reverse,  then  the  law  considered  it  as  the  freehold  of  the 
donor,  and  not  of  the  donee,  because  it  might,  if  the  donor 
died  first,  be  revoked  in  the  life  of  the  donee,  and  revert 
to  the  heirs  of  the  donor.  Again,  if  a  ffift  was  made  for 
the  life  of  the  donor  to  the  donee  ana  his  heirs,  then, 
should  the  donee  die  first,  his  heirs  would  hold  it  for  the 
life  of  the  donor,  and  they  could  recover  in  an  assize  of 
mortauncestor,  stating  that  their  ancestor  died  seized  as 
of  fee :  ^  and  if  the  donor  died  first,  then,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  it  became  the  freehold  of  the  donor  and  not 
of  the  donee.  If  there  was  no  mention  of  heirs  of  the 
donee,  yet  the  land  needed  not  immediately,  in  such  case, 
revert  of  course  to  the  donor ;  for  the  donee  might,  if  he 
pleased,  make  a  testament  of  it,  as  of  any  chattel ;  and 
such  a  will,  according  to  Bracton,  was  good  in  law. 

If  a  gift  was  made  by  a  man  for  him  and  his  heirs  with- 
out naming  the  heirs  of  the  donee,  and  without  saying  ex- 
pressly it  should  be  for  life,  yet  the  land  became  the^re^ 
hold  of  the  donee  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  shonld  a  gift 
be  made  dd  terminum  annorma^  for  a  term  of  years,  how- 
ever long,  even  though  it  exceeded  the  usual  length  of 
man's  life,  yet  the  donee  did  not  by  such  a  gift  obtain  a 
freehdd;  because  a  term  of  years  was  a  certain  and  de- 
terminate period,  and  the  term  of  life  uncertain  ;  the  un- 
certainty of  the  determination  of  the  estate  being  what 
Bracton  seems  to  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  freehold  interest.  A  term  of  years  was  treated 
as  an  interest  that  did  not  at  all  impede  any  further  dis- 
position of  the  land  so  held ;  for  the  person  who  let  it, 

iBract,26b. 
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might  within  the  term  make  a  eift  of  the  land  to  another, 
or  to  the  same  person  in  fee.  u  it  was  to  the  farmer,  one 
sort  of  possession  would  thus  be  changed  into  another ;  if 
to  another,  the  possession  of  the  farmer  would  still  remain 
unimpaired ;  for  a  term  and  a  feoffment  of  the  same  land 
might  consist  very  well  together.  In  such  case,  there 
would  be  different  and  distmct  riffhts.  To  the  feoffee 
would  belong  the  property  of  the  tee  and  the  freehold ; 
the  f&rmer  could  claim  nothing  but  the  usufruct  —  that 
is,  to  enjoy  the  use  and  produce  freely  during  his  term, 
without  any  obstruction  from  the  feoflfee. 

Land,  says  Bracton,  might  be  given  at  the  tcill  of  the 
giver,  and  so  on  as  long  as  he  pleased,  de  termino  in  temu- 
numj  and  de  anno  in  annum;  under  which  lease  the  per- 
son taking  had  no  freehold ;  the  owner  of  the  proprietaa 
could  at  any  time  reclaim  it,  as  being  nothing  in  law  but 
a  precarious  possession  (a)} 

Another  sort  of  gifts  was  to  cathedral,  conventual,  and 
parochial  churches,  and  religious  men.  These  were  said 
to  be  in  liberam  eleemosynam.  They  were  sometimes  in  li- 
beram  etperpetuam  deemosynam;  in  which  cases,  the  donee 
was  not  excused  from  the  burden  of  service :  but  if  the 
gift  was  what  they  termed  in  liberam  puram,  et  perpetuam 
eleemosynam^  then  he  was;  and  the  donor  and  his  heirs 
were  bound  to  warrant  the  donee  against  all  claims  of 
the  chief  lord.* 

The  next  subject  is  the  consideration  the  law  had  of  the 
several  before-mentioned  gifts ;  all  which  were      ^^ 
imperfect,  till  possession  or  seisin  was  given        ^"^' 
to  the  donee.    The  degrees  of  possession  made  a  subject  of 
very  minute  distinction  and  refinement  at  this  time,  and 

(a)  This  18  mere  yerbal  qaibbling  on  the  part  of  Bracton,  eyidentlj  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  controversies  of  the  age  as  to  the  control  of  the  crown  over 
bishoprics.  No  such  distinction  is  drawn  in  Glanville,  who  states  broadly 
that  the  bishops  held  their  baronies  in  frankalmoigne  (lib.  vii.,  c  1).  So 
the  Mirror  says  that  when  lands  were  originally  allotted,  some  received  their 
lands  without  any  obligation  of  service,  as  fnuikalmoigne  (c.  2,  s.  28).  So 
Littleton,  writing  temp,  Henry  VI..  says  that  where  a  man  gave  lands  to  an 
abbot,  etc.,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  (whether  he  said  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms,  or  in  "  free  alms,''  or  in  frankalmoigne),  the  land  would 
be  held  in  frankalmoigne,  evidently  meaning  that  the  essence  of  it  was  a  gift 
to  the  ecclesiastical  person  and  his  successors,  which  is  common  sense.  It 
is  not  likely  that  men  would  ever  draw  such  senseless  distinctions  as  Bracton 
here  affects  to  draw.  Littleton  says  distinctly  that  tenants  in  frankalmoigne 
owe  no  service  to  their  lords.    And  that  was  the  law  laid  down  by  Glanvule. 

^  Bract.,  27  b.  *  Ibid,  27  b. 
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is  discoursed  on  by  Bractoa  ^  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  completest  possession  which  could  be  had, 
was,  when  the  jus^  and  seisina,  the  title  to'  the  land,  and 
the  seisin  of  it,  went  together ;  for  the  donee  had  then 
juris  et  seisiruB  c&rguncUo;  the  highest  of  all  titles.*  But 
this  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  formal  traditiOy  or 
livery;  for  land  was  not  transferred  by  homage,  nor  by 
executing  charters  or  instruments,  however  publicly  they 
might  be  transacted,  but  by  the  donor  giving  mil  and 
complete  seisin  thereof  to  the  donee,  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney.  This  was  by  publicly  reading  the  charter 
(and  if  livery  was  made  by  attorney,  by  reading  the  letters 
of  attorney)  in  presence  of  the  neighbors,  who  were  called 
together  for  that  particular  purpose ;  upon  which  the  donor 
retired  from  the  possession,  both  corpore  et  animo^  without 
any  intention  of  returning  to  it  as  lord ;  and  the  donee 
was  put  into  the  vacant  possession,  animo  et  corpore^  with 
a  resolution  of  retaining  possession;  in  short,  one  party 
ceased,  and  the  other  began  to  possess  it :  for  the  donor 
never  ceased  to  possess  tul  the  donee  was  fully  in  seisin ; 
it  being  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  seisin  could  not  remain 
vacant  for  the  minutest  space  of  time.  This  is  the  account 
ffiven  of  livery  by  Bracton,  who  adds  this  definition  of  it: 
ae  re  corporaU  de  persond  in  personam  de  manu  proprid  vd 
dliend  (that  is,  of  an  attorney)  in  aUerius  manum  gratuita 
iranslatio.  And  if  livery  was  thus  made  by  the  true  owner 
of  the  land,  the  donee  had  immediately  the  freehold  by 
reason  of  the  juris  et  seisince  c<yfijunctio^ 

There  were  some  cases  where  livery  was  not  necessary, 
and  any  expression  of  the  owner's  will,  that  the  pr(^rty 
should  be  changed,  had  the  same  eflFect  as  livery.  Thus, 
where  land  was  let  for  a  term  of  life,  or  years,  and  after- 
wards the  donor  sold  or  gave  it  wholly  to  the  donee,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  donee  immediately :  the  same 
where  a  person  was  in  possession  by  disseisin  or  intrusion;* 
the  law  allowing,  in  these  cases,  a  fiction  to  supply  the 
fact  of  the  land  having  really  passed  out  of  one  hana  into 
the  other. 

When  a  livery  was  made,  it  had  the  effect  of  conveying 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made,  everything  the  maker 
of  it  had :  whether  he  had  a  mere  right  and  property  of 

1  Bract,  38  b.  *  Ibid.,  39  b.  ^Id^  Und.  « Ibid.,  40  b. 
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the  fee,  a  freehold,  or  usufruct,  it  all  belonged  to  the 
donee.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
the  donee  came  into  the  occupation  of  part  of  the  land ; 
for  if  any  person  belonging  to  t-he  donor  remained  on 
another  part,  he  thereby  retained  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  livery:  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
towards  completing  the  livery  that  the  donor  and  every 
one  belonging  to  him  should  leave  the  land.  If  the 
person  making  livery  had  only  the  usufruct,  yet  he 
thereby  gave  to  his  feoffee  a  freehold,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned himself,  and  all  others  who  had  no  right,  though 
no^  as  against  the  true  owner.  If  he  had  nothing,  nothing 
he  could  give ;  yet  if  a  person  was  only  in  possession,  let 
that  be  as  inferior  as  might  be,  it  is  clearly  laid  down  by 
Bracton,  that  he  could  give  a  precarious  fee  and  freehold 
by  livery.^  As  livery  might  be  made  either  by  the  donor 
in  person  or  his  attorney,  so  it  might  be  accepted  either 
by  the  donee  or  by  his  attorney.* 

Land  might  be  transferred  not  only  by  a  legal  title,  and 
livery  thereon,  but  without  title  or  livery  at  all,  namely, 
per  usucaptionem  (a);  that  is,  by  continual  and  peaceable 
possession  for  a  length  of  time ;  yet  what  length  of  time 
was  necessary  to  give  such  a  right,  was  not  denned  by  the 
law,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  justices.*  Thus 
all  intruders,  disseizors,  farmers  holding  over  their  term, 
persons  continuing  in  possession  contrary  to  a  covenant 
or  the  original  form  of  the  gift,  if  they^  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  that  condition  without  any  interruption  for  a 
length  of  time,  gained  a  right  and  freehold.  Though  this 
was  the  law  amongst  subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  dormant 
and  litigious  claims,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  king  it  was 

(a)  This  head  of  law,  and  the  very  term  used  to  describe  it,  per  icmcap- 
tionem,  are  borrowed  from  the  Boman  law ;  and,  it  may  here  be  observed, 
tiiat  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Bracton's  treatise,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
private  civil  rights^  is  taken  from  that  source^  and  is,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
said,  borrowed  from  Justinian.  The  phrase  used  07  Bracton  is,  "longa 
pacifica,  et  oontinua  possessio  (p.  52),  quia  sicut  tempus  est  modus  indu- 
cende,  et  toUendse  obligationis,  ita  erit  modus  acquirendie  possessiones  longa 
enim  posdesfdo  (sicut  jus),  parit  jus  possidendi,  et  toilet  actionem  vero  domino, 
petenti  <juandoque  omnem  quia  omnes  actiones  in  mundo  infra  certa  tempora 
habent  limitationem ''  (p.  53). 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  piece  of  old  law  was  reconsidered,  and 
after  long  discussion  confirmed,  500  years  after  Bracton  wrote,  in  a  famous 
case  in  the  King's  Bench.     Vide  Burr,  Bep,^  60. 

»  Bract,  41  b.  » Ibid.,  51  b. 
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• 

otherwiBe ;  the  maxim  of  nullum  tempos  occwrit  regi  having 
already  obtained  in  his  favor.^ 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  corporeal  things.  It 
follows,  that  something  should  be  said  of  in- 
^^^  corporeal^  and  the  methods  of  transferring  them. 
These  were  called  jura^  and  servitutes^  or  rights:  and  being 
things  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  could  not  pass  by  livery : 
they  therefore  passed  by  agreement  of  the  parties  contract- 
ing,* and  by  a  view  of  the  corporeal  thing  to  which  they 
belonged;  thus,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  they  became  what  was 
called  ji^a^-possessed ;  and  he  who  was  so  in  possession 
by  fiction  of  law,  had  a  quasi-xiBe  till  he  lost  the  possession 
by  violence  or  by  non-user ;  for  as  possession  of  a  corporeal 
thing  could  be  lost  by  non-user,  so  could  a  ^uo^-possession 
of  an  incorporeal  thing.  But  when  there  was  an  actual 
user  of  an  incorporeal  thing,  the  possession  was  retained 
by  the  user,  and  became  real,  instead  of  fictitious :  and 
when  a  person  had  thus  made  use  of  his  right,  he  might 
transfer  the  right  and  the  use  to  another,  which  before 
user  he  could  not.  If  a  person,  however,  who  had  an  in- 
corporeal right  to  him  and  his  heirs,  died  without  any  user 
thereof,  the  title  would  descend  to  his  heirs. 

These  rights  were  generally  considered  as,  and  were 
called,  appurtenances  to  some  corporeal  thing,  as  to  a  farm 
or  tenement;  and  were  commons,  rights  of  advowson, 
and  the  like.'    An  advowson  and  common  were  some- 


cature,  treasure-trove,  waifs,  tolls,  exemption  from  tolls, 
and  numberless  other  royalties,  which  were  granted  by 
charter  from  the  king  to  the  subject.* 

Besides  the  gifts  aoove  mentioned,  which  being  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man,  were  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately, there  was  another  sort,  which  was  to  take  effect 
after  the  donor^s  death :  such  a  gift  was  called  donatio 
mortis  causd.  A  gift  of  this  kind  was  generally  made  by 
a  person  in  sickness,  or  goin^  upon  a  voyage,  and  had  in 
it  a  tacit  condition,  that  it  should  be  revocable  upon  the 
recovery  or  return  of  the  giver.     Should  a  gift  not  be  ac- 

^  Bract,  52  and  103.  •  Ibid^  64.  •  Ibi<L  66  b. 

*Ibid.,93b.  «Ibi<L,64b. 
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companied  with  this  condition,  it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos; 
and  therefore,  if  made  between  husband  and  wife,  was 
void.  A  donatio  mortis  causd  was  confirmed  by  the  death 
of  the  giver. 

The  principal  gift  of  this  kind  was  by  testament;  and 

this  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of     ^^ 

the  ffiver.*  The  whole  law  of  testaments  stated  ^'*'**°~'^ 
bj  Glanville,  is  delivered  by  Bracton  as  law,  and  some- 
times in  the  very  words  of  that  author ;  it  will  therefore 
be  unnecessarv  to  do  more  than  notice  such  parts  as  are 
more  explicitly  treated  by  Bracton,  together  with  such 
additions  as  he  has  made  to  Glanville's  account.'  He 
says,  that,  generally,  a  wife  could  not  make  a  will  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  husband;  yet  that  it  had  been 
usual  (as  was  intimated  by  Glanville)  *  for  the  wife  to 
make  a  will  of  the  rationabilis  pars  which  would  come  to 
her  if  she  survived  her  husband,  and  particularly  of  such 
things  as  were  given  her  for  the  dress  and  ornament  of  her 
person,  as  her  clothes  and  jewels,^  all  which  might  most 
properly  be  called  her  own. 

Glanville  says,  that  the  administration  of  intestates' 
efifects  belonged  to  the  nearest  of  kin ;  but  Bracton  says, 
that  in  such  case,  ad  ecclesiam  et  ad  amicos  pertinebit  execuHo 
bonorum.  The  law  upon  the  subject  of  testaments  is  thus 
laid  down  by  our  author.  The  expenses  of  the  funeral 
were  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  effects,  and  the  widow  was 
entitled  to  receive  all  necessaries  thereout  till  her  quaran- 
tine was  expired,  unless  her  dower  was  assigned  oefore. 
If  the  deceased  left  no  movables,  the  heir  was  to  be  bur- 
dened with  all  the  debts,^  as  far  as  the  inheritance  went, 
and  no  further.  There  were  particular  customs  which  di- 
rected a  disposition  of  the  effects  somewhat  differing  from 
the  general  law :  this  was  in  some  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns.  Among  these,  the  city  of  London  had  a  custom, 
that  when  a  certain  dower  was  appointed,  whether  in 
money  or  other  chattels,  or  in  houses,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  chattels,  the  widow  could  demand  nothing, 
beyond  that,  out  of  the  effects,  unless  by  the  special  favor 
of  the  husband,  who  might  leave  her  more :  and  again, 
the  children  could  not  demand,  by  pretence  of  any  custom, 
more  than  was  left  them  by  testator,  if  he  made  a  will. 

^  Bract.,  60.  '  Fuie  yoL  L,  365.  *  Vide  ante.  « Ibid.,  60  b. 
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Bracton  says,  that  a  man  conld  not  make  a  will  of  a  ri^ht 
of  action,  nor  of  debts  not  judicially  ascertained,  but  that 
actions  for  such  things  belonged  to  the  heir :  yet,  when 
these  were  once  reduced  into  jud^ents,  they  became  part 
of  the  boTia  testatoriSy  and  belonged  to  the  executors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  ^  (a). 

(a)  A  tax  more  nataral  and  probable  ej:planation  is,  that  the  jurifldicti<Hi 
as  to  probate  of  testament  came  to  the  ecclesiaBtical  courts,  simplj  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  age  in  which  it  arose,  few  persons  could  read  or  write 
except  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  intestacy  came  to  be 
joined  with  it,  for  reasons  equally  obvious,  that  it  was  very  much  mixed  up 
with  the  former;  that  it  often  involved  a  question  of  testament  (for,  of 
course,  if  a  testament  was  invalid,  the  case  was  one  of  intestacy),  and  also 
because  the  division  of  the  effects  and  the  appropriation  among  the  next  of 
kin  in  due  order  and  proportion,  were  matters  rather  beyond  the  laity  in  an 
age  when  they  were  ignorant  and  unlettered.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fiust  that  in  many  manors  the  jurisdiction  was  by  custom  vested  in  the  lords, 
no  doubt  in  some  cases  because  they  were  eoclesiaAtics,  but  in  others,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  because  they  were  lettered  laymen.  The  notion  that 
the  jurisdiction  arose  from  the  canon  laws,  which  vested  in  the  bishops  the 
distribution  of  bequests  left  for  pious  uses,  took  its  rise  io  an  age  when 
prejudices  against  everything  ecciesiastical  often  sugg^ested  inferences  not 
supported  by  any  authority ;  and  it  will  be  found  upon  reflection  untenable, 
because  there  it  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  was  often 
in  lay  lords ;  and  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  bishops  held  only  canonical 
jurisdiction  over  the  portion  left  for  pious  uses,  which  could  not  be  available 
until  all  debts  were  satisfied  (this  bems  a  just  principle  of  canonical,  not  less 
than  common  law),  so  that  the  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  canons,  could 
not  arise  until  the  estate  already  was  in  a  great  degree  administered ;  and 
further,  this  view  in  question  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  often  in  laymen.  It  is  surprising  that  our  author  should  here 
appear  to  represent  all  this  as  a  mere  novelty  or  innovation,  since  in  chapter 
ill.  he  had  already  fully  quoted  Qlanville,  who  showed  that  it  was  the  law  in 
liis  time,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  understood  that  a  man  could  bequeath  nothing 
to  anybody  until  his  debts  were  paid ;  and  that,  even  after  satisfying  debts, 
the  "  reasonable"  part  was  still  due  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  next  of  kin; 
and  that  the  administration  was  in  the  next  of  kin,  except  as  to  what  was 
left  to  pious  uses.  He  says  distinctly  that  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  man 
leaving  a  will,  but  appointing  no  executor,  which  is  a  case  of  intestacy ;  and, 
be  says,  the  law  gave  a  remray  to  the  next  of  kin  against  any  person  hold- 
ing the  effects  of  the  deceased.  "  If  he  should  not  nominate  any  person  for 
the  purpose,  the  nearest  of  kin  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  take  upon 
themselves  the  char^,  and  this  so  effectually,  that  should  they  find  the  heir 
or  any  person  detaining  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  they  should  have  the 
king's  writ,  and  that  justly  and  without  delay  the  reasonable  division  should 
be  made"  (QUmvUlt,  lib.  viL,  c  6-8).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it 
was  BO  in  any  other  case  of  intestacy :  that  is,  that  if  the  bishop  or  any 
ecclesiastic  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  meddle  with  the  goods  before  the  debta 
were  satisfied,  and  also  the  ''reasonable  division"  in  fiivor  of  the  relatives, 
they  might  recover  from  him  the  effects,  and  make  the  distribution.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  bishops  could  have  no  concern  except  with  the  por- 
tion left  to  pious  uses,  and  that  nothing  could  be  applied  to  such  uses  until 

» Bract,  61. 
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Whatever  doubt  there  might  have  been  whether  the 
ecclesiastical  court  entertained  suits  for  the  recovery  of 

the  debts  and  the  relatives  were  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
equally  clear  that  the  law  had  always  been,  after  satisfyins  the  debts  and 
"  reasonable  share"  of  relatives,  the  residue  was  nnderstood  to  be  for  pious 
uses.  For,  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  it  was  laid  down  clearly  that  the  first 
chai]g;e  upon  the  effects  of  the  deceased  were  his  debts:  ''Si  quis  debitor 
moriens  teetamenta  aliqua  fecerit,  quicunque  in  heriditatem  suocesserlt,  omne 
debitnm  ^us  juste  restituat  et  omne  factum  idoneare  studeat "  (LegU  Henriei 
Primiy  c75) ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  residue  of 
the  goods  of  an  intestate,  after  a  nroper  distribution  and  satisfaction  of  debts, 
were  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  "  Si  ipse  preventns  pecuniam  suam  non 
dederit,  uxor  sua,  liberi  ant  parentis,  aut  leffitimi  homines  ejus  eam  pro  anima 
eius  dividant,  sicut  eis  melius  usum  fuerit"  ^IbieLf  c  i..  Charter  of  Henry  I.). 
Thus  the  law  in  effect  was  stated  bv  Glanville  (temp.  Hen.  II.),  for  he  savs 
that  BO  far  as  a  man  was  indebted,  ne  could  not  leave  anything ;  but  if  he 
were  not  involved  in  debt  and  died  intestate  —  then  after  satisfying  claims 
of  creditors  and  relatives — the  residue  would  be  received  for  himself  (lib. 
vii.,  c.  5),  which  of  course  meant,  in  that  age,  for  his  soul,  since  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  g^oods  could  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  dead  man.  But  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  if  the  deceased  was  overburdened  with  debts,  he  could 
not,  beyond  the  payment  of  his  debts,  make  any  disposition  of  his  e£fect8: 
but  should  iUhappen  that  anything  remained,  Uien  it  was  diBtributed  ana 
applied  as  above  stated.  He  savs  nothing  about  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  obviously  because  it  was  onljr  incident  to  testament, 
and  because  ecclesiastics  had  only  to  ennt  administration,  save  as  to  the 
portion  in  pious  uses.  Accordinja^  to  tnis  law.  the  distribution  would  take 
place  under  the  joint  guardianship  of  next  of  kin,  and  of  the  church,  or  by 
the  next  of  kin  under  the  care  of  the  church ;  and  so  the  charter  of  John 
provided  that  if  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  goods  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  next  of  kin,  and  by  the  view  of  the  church  (c.  27),  which 
did  not  therefore  alter,  but  only  declared,  the  law.  That  was  left  out  in  the 
subsequent  charters,  but  the  law  remained  as  it  had  been  before^  and  perhaps 
it  was  omitted  as  unnecessarv.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ecclesiastics!  courts 
had  no  power,  except  to  adjudicate  as  to  whether  there  was  a  testament,  and, 
if  not,  tnen  to  grant  administration,  or  appoint  persons  as  next  of  kin  to  ad- 
minister. It  is  plain  they  must  have  bmi  next  of  kin,  or  the  next  of  kin 
could  (unless  the  distribution  was  duly  carried  out)  recover  the  effects  bjy 
law  (^vide  supra);  and  the  administrators  being  next  of  kin,  would,  it  is 
certain,  look  after  their  own  interests,  and  protect  the  assets  for  creditors  or 
for  themselves,  it  being  clear  law,  according  to  Bracton,  that  whoever  took 
the  assets  was  liable  to  the  debts,  as  &r  as  the  assets  went,  **  Quatenus  ad 
ipeum  pervenerit^  scilicet  de  hereditate  defuncti,  et  non  ultra"  (61  a,  FUta, 
lib.  ii.,  c  57,  s.  10).  It  might,  however,  indeed  happen,  that  eoods  left  to  the 
churcn  by  a  person  solvent,  though  indebted,  and  therefore  liable  to  debts, 
might  come  mto  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  it  might  be  convenient  that 
they  should  administer,  and  satisfy  the  debts  and  the  rdatives ;  but  thev  were 
bound  to  do  so,  and  then  administration  was  jointly  with  and  under  the  ejre 
of  the  next  of  kin.  It  might  be  that  in  some  cases  they  were  dilatorpr  (as 
administrators  usually  are),  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  legal  liabil- 
ity to  the  next  of  km.  It  is  said  in  Flda  (c  57.  De  Testamentis,  s.  10), 
"Item  si  liber  homo  intestatus  deoesserit,  et  snoito  dominns  suns  nihil  se  in- 
tromittetde  bonis  suis,  nisi  tontum  de  hoc  quod  ad  ipeum  pertinuerit,  scilicet, 
quod  habeat  suum  Heriottnm,  sed  ad  eodesiam  et  amioos  pertinabit  executio. 
(Bed  quid  ordinarii  hujuamodi  dooa  nomine  ecclesig  oocupantes^  nnllam  vel 
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legacies  in  the  time  of  Kin^  John/  it  is  beyond  a  ques- 
,  tion,  that  in  theT)eeinninff  of  Henry  III.  that 
fariBdiction  DFanch  of  jurisdiction  was  firmly  settled.  It 
"'"^  is  probable,  that  legacies  were  a  subject  mixH 
fori^  in  the  same  manner  as  tithes  long  were,  before  they 
became  entirely  confined  to  the  spiritual  court ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  temporal  courts  in  this  king's  reign  so  far 
gave  up  their  claim,  as  not  to  prohibit  the  ecclesiastical 
judges.  This  article  of  jurisaiction  might  be  thought 
not  a  very  unlikely  consequence  to  follow  from  the  power 
of  granting  probates;  but  it  is  conjectured  by  a  canonist 
of  great  author!  ty,' that  it  took  its  rise  out  of  those  laws 
in  the  code  which  made  the  bishop  protector  over  legacies 
given  in  pios  usus.  It  is  consistent  enough  with  the  usual 
practice  of  churchmen  in  particular,  and  conformable  with 
the  inclination  of  courts  {ampliare  jurisdictionem)^  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ecclesiastical  court  might  have  gradually 
gained  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  legacies  under  color 
of  such  as  were  given  in  pios  iLSii3.^   This  might  have  been 

Baltone  indebitam  &ciunt  distributionem,  ideo  provisom  fuit  quod  hqjosmodi 
ordinarii  de  debitis  defuncti  satifl&cerent,  qaatenua  bona  et  facultates  suffice- 
rent],  Dallam  enim  pcenam  meretur,  qaamvis  intestatus  decedat;  postea  yeril 
dedaci  debent  debita  aliorum  yam  clara  eant  et  recognita,  inter  qun  con- 
namerari  potenint  seryitia  serrientum  et  Btipendiafamulorum;  dum  tamen 
certa  sint,  si  autem  inoerta  sint,  etc."  (Seldms  Fleta),  This  paasage  is  to  be 
foand  word  for  word  in  Bracton  (p.  16),  except  the  words  endosea  in  brack- 
ets, which  are  introduced  into  SdinC^  Fleta.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bracton, 
while  mentioning  customs  to  leave  something  to  the  lord  and  the  chnrch, 
distinctlj  states  that  the  heir  is  bound  to  pay  the  debts,  and  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  g^ye  anything  to  the  church:  "£t  quamvis  non  teneretur  quia 
aliquid  dare  eocleeicd  suib,  nomine  sepulturse  tamen  cum  consuetudo  lUa 
laudabilis  existat,  dominus  Papa  non  vult  earn  infringere,  post  quam  vero 
quam  ecdesiam  suam  eta  recognoverit,  deinde  parentis  et  alias  personas " 
etc.  (BradUytif  61).  Again  he  states  that  the  representatives  are  bound  to  pay 
the  debtSy  and  then  comes  the  above  passage.  But  that  ecclesiastics  ever 
could,  according  to  the  canon  law  or  any  other  law,  appropriate  the  assets 
of  the  deceased  without  first  satisfying  debts  and  legal  liabilities,  includinff 
just  claims  of  reUtives,  is  absurd.  Neither  had  the  law  ever  been  altered 
in  any  way  up  to  this  time,  nor  was  it  altered  after  this  time,  however  it  may 
have  been  on  some  Doints  aided  and  enforced,  as^  for  instance^  by  giving 
creditors  legal  remeoi^  against  the  next  of  kin  administrators.  At  com- 
mon law  the  administrators  or  next  of  kin  had  ample  legal  remedy  against 
the  ecdesiasticB,  or  any  one  withholding  the  assets;  but  the  law  gave  no 
remedy  against  the  administrators  or  next  of  kin,  so  that,  as  regardra  them, 
it  was  onfy  a  matter  of  conscience  to  be  enforced  in  the  eocleeiaBtiGad  courts. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect,  as  against  ad- 
ministrators. 

^FidsYoLL  *  2  Hen.  m.,  Tit  Pro.,  13.         *Iiodewoode. 
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the  first  step  towards  it;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that 
there  was  a  direct  authority  for  this  innovation  derived 
from  the  canon  law.  For  although  the  Decretals,  where  it 
is  set  forth  as  a  ffeneral  law,  were  not  published  by  Gregory 
IX.  till  the  24th  year  of  Henry  UI.,  the  canon  which  war- 
rants this  point  of  judicature  was  much  more  ancient,  and 
without  doubt,  had  travelled  hither  long  before  the  col- 
lection of  Gregory  was  made ;  and  the  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation by  that  pope,  might  ^ive  new  sanction  to  a 
usage  which  had  obtained  some  time  before. 

The  granting  administration  of  intestates'  effects  by  the 
ordinary,  though  established  on  a  more  solid  foundation, 
the  express  law  of  this  country,  by  the  charter  of  King 
John  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Henry  III.,^  did  not  pre- 
vail universally.  It  seems  that  lords  in  some  places,  in 
maintenance  of  their  former  right,  still  exercised  some 
jurisdiction  in  the  disposition  of  intestates'  goods,  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  The  power 
hereby  intrusted  to  the  bishops  was  abused  in  a  very 
shameful  manner ;  for  instead  of  taking  order  for  a  due 
distribution  of  such  goods,  when  they  had  once  got  pos- 
session of  them,  they  committed  the  administration  of 
them  to  their  own  use,  or  the  use  of  their  churches,  and 
so  defrauded  those  to  whom,  by  right  of  succession,  they 
belon^d ;  and  this  they  did  with  the  pretence  of  law  and 
conscience  on  their  side,  affecting  that  this  disposition  of 
them  in  pios  usus  very  fully  satisfied  the  requisition  of 
law  (a).  This  practice  grew  to  such  a  height,  as  to  occa- 
sion a  constitution  in  tnis  king's  reign,  enjoining  that 

(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  for  all  this  there  is  no  authority,  unless  it  be 
that  it  is  borrowed  from  Selden,  who  is  not  a  contemporary  authority,  and 
whose  writings  are  so  prejudiced  against  all  things  ecclesiastical  that  he  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  save  so  fiir  as  he  cites  contemporary  authority,  of  which 
in  this  matter  ne  cites  none  that  supports  this  absurd  representation.  It  is 
utterly  at  varianoe  with  what  the  author  had  already  quoted  from  GlanviUe, 
▼is.,  tnat  the  law  gave  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  a  very  good  and  sufficient 
remedy  against  any  one  withholding  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  and  also  laid 
down  very  dearly,  quite  in  accordance  with  canon  law,  that  the  debts  must  first 
be  satisfied.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  canon  law,  as  the  author,  if  he 
had  been  in  the  least  acquainted  with  it,  would  have  known.  He,  indeed, 
refers  to  Lyndwood  as  his  authority  on  canon  law  (vide  onie),  but  merely  gives 
his  own  account  of  it,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  canon  law  itself;  and  in 
the  next  passage^  when  he  cites  the  Decretals^  he  entirely  misrepresents  their 
effect 

'  This  dauM^  as  before  observed,  was  left  out  of  the  InapeximuSf  25  £dw.  L, 
and  BO  is  not  in  the  common  printed  charters. 
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tbej  should  not  dispose  of  them  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  Great  Charter,  that  is,  to  the  next  of  kin  {a) ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  practice  still  continued,  and  the 
right  of  succession  was,  by  degrees,  in  a  manner  altered. 
It  was  even  stated  by  the  canons,  as  the  law  of  the  land,^ 
that  a  third  part  of  intestates'  effects  should  be  distributed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  the  poor*  (i);  which  was 
in  effect  the  whole  that  properly  belonged  to  the  intestate, 
after  the  partes  raticmabiles  of  the  wife  and  children.  These 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  judges  gave  occasion  to  two  stat- 
utes, made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  UL 
The  last  mode  of  acquiring  property  was  by  succession. 

Of  deMent.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dcsccut  iu  thc  time  of  Glanville 
continued,  with  some  small  variation.  We 
have  seen  that  in  Glanville's  time  the  eldest  son  was  the 
sole  heir,  in  knight-service,  and  in  most  instances  in  soc- 
age f  but  it  was  now  laid  down  by  Bracton,  generally, 
that,  in  both  cases,  jus  descendit  ad  primogenitum^    It  was 

(a)  It  appean  from  the  next  reference  that  the  aathor  qaoted  from  Seldea; 
bat  if  he  had  quoted  the  terms  of  the  Decretal,  it  woald  have  appeared  that 
thifl  meant  afier  the  miisfaetion  ofjuai  debU,  It  was  onlj  after  that  the  distri- 
bution coald  commence^  as  the  aathor  mast  have  known  from  Glanville, 
whom  he  had  himself  cited  upon  that  point  (c  3).  He  most  have  foivottea 
this,  to  fancy  thai  the  canon  law  could  ever  have  laid  down  anything  00 
monstrous  as  that  the  next  of  kin  and  the  church  could  divide  all  the  effects 
before  satisfying  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  canonists  were  too  good 
lawyers  for  that,  and  what  they  laid  down  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  vix^  that  upon  the  distribution,  which  could  only  com- 
mence €iper  satisihction  of  debts,  the  third  part  belonged  to  the  deceased, 
that  is,  was  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  This  was 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  the  law  was  naturally  in  accordance 
with  them.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  the  third  book  of  the  Decretals  which 
treats  of  testaments  and  intestacy,  and  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  Law  is 
stated  to  ^he  effect  that  the  debts  must  first  be  satisfied. 

(6)  The  author  does  not  quote  this  constitution,  nor  give  any  reference  to 
it,  nor  state  whether  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  lay  constitution,  nor  when 
it  was  enacted,  nor  what  are  its  terms ;  and  so  far  as  he  states  it,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  church,  nor  is  there  anv  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was,  seeing  that,  as  already  shown  from  Glanville,  Uie  next 
of  kin  had  already  ample  remedy  against  cany  cne  withholding  the  efiects, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  crown  /  and  all  the  charters  <^ibsr  the  time  of  John 
contained  a  clause  to  protect  the  assets  of  deceased  tenants  of  the.o'vwii  from 
the  exactions  of  the  king's  officers,  who  seized  the  effects  on  the  plea  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  crown,  and  this  clause  therefore  provided  that,  after  satis- 
fying the  debts  to  the  crown,  the  residue,  or,  if  there  were  no  debts  to  the 
crown,  then  the  whole  should  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin,  that  is, 
of  course,  according  to  the  law,  leaving  a  share  for  the  decessed. 

1  Decretal,  lib.  v^  tit  3,  c.  42.        *  3  Seld.,  1681.       *  Vide  vol.  L,  362. 
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also  now  held,  that  all  descendants  in  infinitum  from  any 

Eerson  who  would  have  been  heir,  if  living,  were  to  in- 
entjure  reprcesentationis.  Thus  the  eldest  son  dying  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  leaving  issue,  that  issue  was 
to  be  preferred,  in  inheriting  to  the  grandfather,  before 
any  younger  brother  of  the  father;  which  settled  the 
doubt  that  had  occasioned  so  much  debate  in  the  time  of 
Henry  EL* 

The  rule  of  descent  was,  that  the  nearest  heir  should 
succeed :  propinquior  excludit  propinquurriy  propinquus  re- 
motum^  remotas  remotiorem.  Sometimes  the  right  of  blood 
constituted  a  particular  sort  of  propinquity,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  male  heir,  who,  in  other  instances,  is  so  much 
favored  in  our  law ;  as  in  the  following  case :  A  man  had 
a  son  and  daughter  by  one  wife,  and  after  her  death  mar- 
ried another,  and  had  a  son  and  daughter  bv  her ;  the  son 
of  the  second  marriage  made  a  purchase  of  land,  and  died 
without  children  :  in  this  case,  says  Bracton,  the  sister  by 
the  second  wife  would  take,  in  exclusion  of  the  other 
brother  and  sister.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  this  piece 
of  law  was  entirely  confined  to  cases  of  purchased  lands, 
but  that  it  was  otherwise  in  cases  of  inheritance ;  for  there 
respect  was  always  to  be  had  to  the  common  ancestor 
from  whom  the  inheritance  descended ;  and  the  right 
should  never  come  to  a  woman  so  long  as  there  was  a 
male,  or  one  descended  from  a  male,  whether  from  the 
same  father  and  mother,  or  not.*  Bracton,  however, 
seems  to  think,  that  this  rule  of  descent  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  inheritances^  as  well  as  in  purchased  lands ;  be- 
cause every  one,  as  he  came  into  seisin,  made  a  stipes  and 
a  first  degree  ;*  and  so  it  was  settled  in  the  next  reign, 
when  this  opinion  of  Bracton  was  adopted  in  the  maxim, 
seisinafacit  stipitem.  The  impediment  thrown  in  the  way 
of  descent  by  the  rule,  nemo  potest  esse  hceres  et  dominus,  still 
continued,  though  it  was  avoided  by  many  devices ;  the 
most  common  of  which  was  that  of  mfeofling  to  hold  of 
the  chief  lord,  and  not  of  the  feoffor ;  for  this  avoided  the 
necessity  of  doing  homage  to  the  elder  brother.* 

The  law  had  provid^  a  preventive  against  imposing 
supposititious  children,  to  exclude  those  who  Deparfun*- 
were  next  entitled  to  the  inheritance.     If  a      ^"''^ 

1  Fu2e  YoL  L,  364.        '  Bract,  06.        *  Ibid.,  66  b.        *  Ibid.,  63  a,  b. 
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woman,  either  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  or  after  his 
death,  had  pretended  to  be  pregnant  when  it  was  thought 
she  was  not,  in  order  to  aisinherit  the  heir;  the  heir 
might  have  a  writ  coinmandin^  the  sheriff  to  cause  the 
woman  to  come  before  him,  ana  before  the  guardians  of 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  before  such  person  as  the  king 
should  authorize  to  jud^e  therein,  and  cause  her  to  be  in- 
spected by  lawful  and  discreet  women,  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  truth  ;^  and  she  was  put  in  a  sort  of  free  custody 
during  her  pregnancy,  that  the  imposture,  if  any,  might 
not  escape  detection.    This  was  the  way  in  which  a 
woman  was  dealt  with,  when  she  falsely  pretended  to  be 
pregnant.    If  the  husband  and  wife  agreed  together  in  edu- 
cating a  supposititious  child  as  their  own,  the  right  heir 
mi^ht  have  a  writ  qybd  habeas  corpora  of  the  husband  and 
wife  before  the  justices,  where  the  truth  would  be  exam- 
ined.    Another  person  who  had  a  temptation  to  play  this 
trick  upon  the  next  heir,  was  the  chief  lord,  who,  when 
he  had  an  heir  in  ward,  and  it  died,  would  sometimes  set 
up  another,  in  order  to  continue  the  custody  of  the  land ; 
in  which  case,  there  was  a  writ  and  proceeding  similar  to 
the  former.* 
When  an  inheritance  descended  to  more  than  one  heir, 
^   _,..       ^iid  they  could  come  to  no  agreement  amonir 
themselves  concerning  the  division  of  it,  a 
proceeding  might  be  instituted  to  compel  a  partition.    A 
writ  was  for  this  purpose  directed  to  four  or  five  persons, 
who  were  appointed  justices  for  the  occasion,  and  were  to 
extend  and  appreciate  the  land  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  persons  chosen  by  the  parties,  who  were  called  ex- 
tensores;  and  this  extent  was  to  be  returned  under  their 
seals,  before  the  king  or  his  justices ;  when  partition  was 
made  in  the  king's  court,  in  pursuance  of  such  extent, 
there  issued  a  seisinam  habere  facias^  for  each  of  the  par-^ 
ceners  to  have  possession.^ 
It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  claim  of 
j^^^^^       dower,  and  then  we  shall  have  finished  this 
part  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  title  of  private 
rights.    Dower  is  defined  by  Bracton  not  in  the  words, 
but  upon  the  ideas  of  Glanville.^   Bower,  says  he,  must  be 
the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  a  man  had 

1  Bract,  69,  70  a,  b,       '      « Ibid.,  70  b,  71.  » Ibid,  71  bi  to  77  b. 
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in  his  demesne^  and  in  fee j  of  which  he  could  endow  his  wife  on 
the  day  of  the  espousals  ;  ^  so  that,  according  to  Bracton,  the 
claim  of  dower  was  still  limited  to  the  freehold  of  which 
the  husband  was  seized  at  the  time  of  the  espousals,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  ot  Magna  C^arto,  wnich  seemed 
to  extend  it  to  all  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  husband 
during  the  coverture,*  The  re^lar  assignment  of  dower 
had  been  secured  to  widows  by  the  chapter  of  Magna  Charia 
just  alluded  to,  and  it  was  rendered  more  effectual  by  a 
provision  in  the  statute  of  Merton.*  More  will  be  said  of 
dower  when  we  come  to  the  remedies  which  the  law  had 
furnished  for  recovery  of  it. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  law  of  private  rights,  as  it  stood 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 

>Bract,92.  '  Ftda  voL i,  866.  *Ibid.,26L 
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THE  whole  course  of  judicial  proceediuff,  since  the  time 
of  Glanville,  had  become  a  business  of  much  learning 
and  refinement;  the  writ,  the  process,  the  pleading,  the 
trial,  every  part  of  an  action  was  treated  as  a  subject  of 
intricate  discussion.  While  these  changes  were  made  in 
the  old  remedies,  new  ones  were  invented,  as  more  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  certain  cases  than  those  before  in  use. 
Of  all  these  we  shall  treat  in  their  order. 

Actions  are  divided  by  Bracton  into  such  as  were  in 
rem,  or  in  personam,  or  mixt;  that  is,  recU^per-    ^ 
sonal,  or  mixed}    Personal  actions  were  for  re-  **"*" 

dress  in  matters  ex  contractu,  and  ex  malefcio,  as  the  civi- 
lians termed  it ;  and  also  in  such  as  they  called  qvxisi  ex 
contractu,  and  quasi  ex  maleficio.  It  follows,  that  of  personal 
actions  arising  ex  makficio,  some  were  civilj  and  some  erini' 
inoL  Real  actions  are  for  the  recovery  of  some  certain 
thing;  as  a  farm,  or  land:  they  were  always  brought 
against  the  person  then  in  possession  of  the  thing,  and 
were  for  the  recovery  of  it  in  specie,  and  not  for  an  equiv- 
alent in  damages.'  When  an  action  was  brought  for  any 
movable,  some  thought  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
real  action,  as  well  as  personal,  because  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  it  was  to  make  restitution  of  the  thing  in  quea- 

1  BncL,  101  b.  >  Ibid,  102. 
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tion ;  bat  says  Bracton,  this  was,  in  truth,  only  personal : 
for  the  defendant  was  not  obliged  specifically  to  restore 
the  thing  demanded,  but  was  only  bound  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  restoring  the  thing,  or  its  price ;  and  therefore,  in 
such  an  action,  the  price  of  the  tfainig  ought  always  to  be 
defined.  A  mixed  action  was  so  called,  because  it  was  tarn 
in  persoTuim^  qudm  in  rem,  having  a  mixed  cause  on  which 
it  was  founded  ;  as  the  proceeding  de  partitione  among  par- 
ceners, and  de  proparte  sororum;  that  for  settling  of  bounds 
between  neighbors  and  baronies  per  rationabHes  divisaSj  or 
ver  perambulationes ;  in  which  each  party  seems  to  have 
been  plaintiff  and  defendant,  though  he  alone  was  prop- 
erly plaintiff  who  commenced  the  suit. 

Ileal  actions  were  divided  into  such  as  were  to  recover 
possession,  and  such  as  were  to  recover  the  property  (a) ;  a 
distinction  which  will  be  very  strictly  observed  in  all  we 
have  to  say  on  these  actions,  and  was  rigidly  adhered  to 
in  applying  them ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  though  a  person 
who  had  failed  in  any  proceeding  for  the  possession,  might 
resort  to  the  next  superior  remedy,  yet  he  could  never 
descend.  He  mi^ht  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin; 
and  if  he  failed  m  that,  he  might  have  a  writ  of  entry 
(a  new  writ,  of  which  we  shall  soon  say  more),  and  lastly 
a  writ  of  right :  but  having  begun  with  a  writ  of  right, 
he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  other  remedies.^ 

Some  actions  were  permitted  by  law  to  be  brought  at 
any  distance  of  time ;  but,  in  general,  actions  were  Umited 
to  be  brought  within  a  certain  period,  on  account  of  the 
defect  of  proof  which  would  happen  in  a  course  of  years.* 
Suits  which  were  to  recover  such  things  as  belonged  to 
the  king's  crown,  might  be  brought  at  any  distance  of 
time ;  on  which  privilege  of  the  King  was  founded  this 
rule,  that  nullum  tempus  currit  contra  regent,  or  nxiUum  temr 
pus  occurrit  regi;  and  it  should  seem  from  Bracton's  man- 

(a)  The  disdnction  drawn  in  the  Miarror  between  these  two  kind  of  juris- 
diction is  in  the  object,  i. «.,  whether  it  be  panishment  or  compensation  (c. 
iii.,  s.  17).  If  panishment  coiporaUy,  as  bj  compalsion,  bj  imprisonment 
(as  opposed  to  its  substitution  for  fine),  or  by  bodily  infliction,  then  the  mat- 
ter was  regarded  as  criminal ;  but  otherwise,  if  it  was  in  its  nature  the  subject 
of  reasonable  satisfaction  (c  ii.,  s.  24).  And  again,  if  anj  one  seek  reyenge, 
be  ought  to  bring  his  action  bj  appeal  for  felony ;  if  he  seeketh  only  rej^- 
ration  in  damages,  then  it  behovetn  him  to  bring  his  action  by  writ  (c.  li., 
s.3). 

>  Bract,  104.  *  Ibid,  102  b. 
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ner  of  expressing  himself,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  snits  of 
private  parties  were  limited,  because,  beyond  a  certain 
period,  they  could  hardly  be  able  to  bring  proofs;  the 
ting,  in  concurrence  with  the  privilege  of  instituting  his 
suits  without  any  limitation  of  time,  should,  in  questions 
of  antiquity,  be  entitled  to  throw  the  onus  probandi  on  the 
defendant  (a) ;  and  on  his  failing,  should  recover  without 
bringing  any  proof  at  all.* 

Before  we  enter  lapon  the  proceeding  and  conduct  of  ao* 
tions  then  in  use,  it  may  be  convenient  to  premise  a  short 
view  of  the  courts  in  which  civil  and  criminal 
""^^  justice  was  administered :  and  first  of  criminal 
suits  (6).  Criminal  suits,  where  a  corporal  pain  was  to  be 
inflicted,  used  to  be  determined  m  curm  domini  regis,  in  the 
king's  court;  which  general  expression  is  explained  in 
Bracton  by  saying,  that  if  the  offence  concerned  the  king's 
person,  as  the  crime  of  lese  majesty,  it  was  determined 
coram  ipso  rege,  by  which  was  meant  the  great  superior 

(a)  In  the  Mirror,  however,  which  often  followB  Bracton  yerjr  cloeely.  the 
same  doctrine  is  laid  down,  ''As  to  the  alienationB  and  occnpations  of  mm- 
chises,  appendants  to  the  crown,  a  man  shaU  not  prescribe  K>r  them,  for  of 
such  dignities  none  can  help  himself  by  a  plea  of  long  prescription ;  bnt 
such  avowries  of  Ions  continuance  are  accounted  rather  prescriptions  of 
wrong,  seeing  that  nuuuiti  tonqno  oeaurii  regi;  bat  therein  the  king  is  like 
an  inluit,  who  can  loee  nothing,  although  £ur  the  personal  wrong  the  parly 
may  excuse  it  by  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  privily  by  succession  or  as- 
signment ;  but  tnis  is  counter-pieadable  by  alleging  that  the  ancestor  could 
not  grant  it,"  etc  (c.  iii.,  s.  26|.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  mention  in 
the  Mirrar  of  limitation  of  enminal  suits  since  the  last ''  eyre,"  a  circuit  of 
assize  of  "  oyer  and  terminer,"  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  once  in  seven 
years,  though  the  period  varied.  There  was  also  the  limitation  of  an  assise 
of  novel  disseisin.  In  the  Mirror  it  is  said  to  be  an  abuse  to  allow  an  action 
after  the  last  eyre. 

(6]  The  corporal  punishments  in  those  times  were  cruel^  and  in  some  cases 
horrible,  though  there  was  a  gradual  process  of  amelioration  already  begin- 
ning. The  law  of  William  the  Ck>nqueror  allowing  mutilation  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to.  But  even  in  the  Mirror  it  is  mentioned  that  cut-pnrsea 
used  to  be  punished  by  the  cutting  off  of  their  hands  (c.  IL,  s.  13) ;  and 
although  it  seems  Bichard  I.  rather  miti^ted  this,  it  was  only  mitigated 
to  cutting  off  the  ear  {Ibid,,  s.  21).  Perjury  was  punished  by  euUing  otU 
the  tongue  [Ibid,,  s.  13).  Some  offendera  were  flogged  or  beaten.  As 
to  capital  sentence,  some  offenders  were  hanged,  othera  boiled  or  burnt; 
others,  as  in  treason,  hanged  and  cut  down  alive,  and  then  disembowelled 
and  cut  to  pieces.  And  it  seemed  scarcely  credible  that  some  of  these  hor- 
rors continued  ahnoet  to  our  own  time,  and  that  even  in  our  own  time  men 
were  hanged  for  forging  five-pound  notes  or  steading  sheep.  So  ingrained  in 
barbarism  was  our  criminal  code,  owing  to  the  savage  spirit  of  the  Saxon, 
the  Norman,  and  the  Dane. 

^  Bract,  103. 
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court,  of  which  so  much  has  been  already  said :  if  it  con- 
cerned a  private  person,  it  was  coram  justitiams  ad  hoc 
spedaliter  assignatis ;  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  either  the 
justices  in  eyre  or  of  jail-delivery  (a).  These  were  all 
e<][ually  the  king's  courts ;  and  as  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
his  subjects  were  in  the  king's  hands,  either  for  protection 
or  punishment,  it  was  proper  they  should  be  subject  to  his 
decision  only,  unless  in  the  few  instances  where  persons 
enjoyed  the  franchise  of  holding  a  criminal  court ;  as  the 
franchises  of  Toll  and  Tem^  of  mfangthef  and  Outfangthef} 

The  courts  for  the  determination  of  civil  suits  were  as 
follows: — Seal  actions  might  be  commenced  in  the  lord's 
court  of  whom  the  demandant  claimed  to  hold  his  land, 
from  whence  they  naight  be  transferred,  upon  failure  of 
justice,  to  the  sheriff^s  court,  and  from  thence  to  the  su- 
perior one ;  *  but  if  such  a  suit  was  not  removed  for  some 
cause  or  other,  it  might  be  determined  in  the  court  baron. 
In  the  county  court  were  held  pleas  upon  writs  oijusticies^ 
as  de  servitiis  et  consuetudinibus^  of  debt,  and  an  infinitude 
of  other  causes,  among  which  were,  suits  de  vetito  namioy 
and  pleas  de  nativiSj  unless  it  became  an  issue,  whether 
free  or  not,  and  then  the  inquiry  stood  over  till  the  com- 
iu)^  of  the  king's  justices ;  tne  question  of  a  man's  liberty 
being  thought  of  too  high  consideration  to  be  intrusted 
to  an  inferior  jurisdiction. 

Such  civil  actions,  whether  personal  or  real,  which 
were  determinable  in  the  king^s  court,  were  heard  before 
justices  of  diflferent  kinds.  The  different  courts  which 
were  called  the  king's  are  thus  described  by  Bracton: 

(a)  This  does  not  appear  altogether  a  correct  rendering  of  the  text  of 
Bracton,  which  our  autnor  is  merely  following.  What  Bracton  seems  to 
mean  is  that  actions  are  necettarUy^  mfatl,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  limited, 
heemue  in  coarse  of  time  the  proofe  fail,  "Snnt  qundam  aaae  aliquando  fiant 
I>erpetoe,  et  durare  solent  sine  tempore  pntfinitione,  hooie  yero  fere  omnes 
supra  certa  tempora  limitantar,  pro  defectu  probatlonam,  et  sic  sant  tempo- 
rales,  secnndam  qaarundam  actionem  diversitates/'  And  then  he  points  oat 
that  this  cannot  apply  to  the  pleas  as  to  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  crown, 
nor  affect  the  maxim  nuUwn  tempua  oceurrU  regiy  because  as  to  these  the  onus 
of  proof  is  on  the  defendant,  "Cum  probare  non  habeat  necesse,  et  tinepro' 
battone  obtinebit,  si  implacitatus  warrentum  non  habuerit,  nee  specialem  lib- 
ertatem,  qoia  se  ex  longo  tempore,  non  defendet''  (Bradon,  lib.  iii.,  f.  103). 
Bracton,  however,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  can  hardlj  be  relied  upon ; 
and  when  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  attempted  to  apply  this  doctrine^ 
and  to  oust  men  of  their  franchises,  b^  quo  warranto^  on  tne  principle  thus 
stated,  such  an  ootcry  arose  that  the  king  had  to  desist. 

^  BracL,  104  b.  '  Ad  magnam  curiam,    BracL,  106. 
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Ouriarum  hxubet  unam  propriam^  sicui  audam  regiam^  et  jus- 
titiarios  capitales^  qui  proprias  causas  regis  terminantj  et  all- 
orum  omnium^  per  querelam^  vel  per  privitegium  sive  libertatem; 
the  latter  part  of  which  description  he  explains  by  in- 
stancing^ one  who  had  a  grant  not  to  be  impleaded  any- 
where but  coram  ipso  domino  rege;  though  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  per  querelam  is  thereby  explained,  and 
whether  that  expression  does  not  mean  a  distinct  method 
of  proceeding  by  complaint^  similar  to  what  we  see  at  this 
day  in  the  modern  King's  Bench,  and  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter.  Thus  far  of  the  aula 
regis.  Our  author  proceeds,  and  says,  habet  etiam  curiam^ 
et  justitiarios  in  baneo  residentes,  qui  cognoscunt  de  omnibus 
placitiSy  de  quibus  authoritatem  hahent  cognoscendi;  et  sine 
vxirranto  jurisdictionem  non  hahent^  nee  coercionem  ;  in  which 
he  seems  to  describe  the  bench  as  having  no  authority  but 
by  the  writs  returnable  there.  He  goes  on  to  mention 
the  justices  itinerant  through  the  counties;  sometimes  o^ 
omnia  placita;  sometimes  aa  qucedam  spedalia;  as  to  take 
assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  of  mortauncestor,  and  ad  gaolas 
deUberandaSy  to  deliver  one  or  more  particular  jails  (a). 
As  causes  were  sometin^es  removed  from  the  court  baron 
to  the  county,  so,  as  appears  from  Bracton,  and  as  was 
hinted  above,  were  they  removed  before  the  justices 
itinerant,  and  from  thence  into  the  bench,  or  coram  rege} 
These  are  all  the  courts  spoken  of  by  Bracton ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  concluded  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
was  still  considered  as  identically  the  same  with  the  aula 
regis;  and  that  the  proprias  causas  regis  particularly  meant 

(a)  In  the  Mirror  it  is  said,  "  The  king  appoints  justices  in  divers  manners, 
sometimes  certain,  as  in  commission  of  less  assizes;  sometimes  in  commis- 
sions generally,  as  of  commissions  of  justices  in  eyre,  and  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  pleas  before  the  king,  and  of  justices  of  the  bench,  to  whom  jurisdiction 
is  given  to  hear  and  determine  fines,  the  grand  assizes,  the  transaction  of 
pleas  and  the  rights  of  the  king''  (c.  iii.,  s.  3).  These  courts  are  the  King's 
Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  ''  Besides  these,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
have  jurisdiction  over  receivers  and  the  king's  bailifis,  and  alienations  of 
lands  and  rights  belonging  to  the  crown.  Sometimes  the  Jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  justices  of  the  bench  by  removing  the  pleas  out  of  the  counties  Mfore 
them,  and  sometimes  to  record  pleas  holden  in  mean  courts  without  writs 
before  the  justices.  To  the  office  of  the  chief  justices,  i.  e.,  the  judges  of  the 
chief  court,  the  King's  Bench,  it  belongeth  to  redress  the  tortious  judgments, 
and  the  errors  or  wrongs  of  other  justices,  and  by  writs  to  cause  to  come 
before  them  the  proceedings  and  records.  Also  to  hear  and  determine  all 
plaints  of  personal  wrongs  within  twelve  miles  of  the  king's  household." 

^  Bract,  105  b. 
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the  government  of  the  revenue,  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  account  before  given  ^  of  this  great  court 
in  its  first  origin,  and  before  the  bench  had  any  existence. 

Besides  this  express  account  of  courts,  there  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  Bracton's  works  several  passages 
which  give  us  intimation  of  the  nature  of  these  courts, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  returns  of  writs.  A  com- 
parison of  such  expressions,  as  they  occur  in  the  course 
of  this  chapter,  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  judicature 
of  the  time. 

The  subject  of  writs  seems  to  have  been  studied  with 
great  diligence ;  writs  had  been  devised  for  a  ^^^ 
greater  variety  of  occasions  than  in  Glanville's 
time,  and  they  were  discussed  with  more  precision  and 
svstem.  Bracton  divides  writs  into  different  kinds,  in 
this  way.  He  says  there  were  some  which  were  formata 
super  certis  casibus^  db  cursu,  et  de  communi  consilio  iotius 
regni  concessa  et  approbata  ;  and  these  could  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  same  power  that  framed  them. 
There  were  others  which  he  calls  magistralia^  and  which 
were  varied  according  to  the  variety  of  cases  and  com- 
plaints. These  magistralia  brevia,  it  should  seem  from 
Bracton's  account  of  them,  were  distinguished  from,  and 
put  in  contrast  with,  the  brevia  formata^  as  bein^  change- 
able without  the  permission  of  the  legislature?  Those 
which  ffave  origin  and  commencement  to  a  suit*  were 
called  arevia  originaliay  and  were  called,  some  of  them 
apertay  or  paterUia,  and  some  clausa;  such  as  arose  out  of 
tnese  were  called  iudicialia ;  these  were  varied  according 
to  the  pleadings  between  the  parties,  and  the  particular 
purpose  which  they  were  to  answer. 

In  discoursing  on  the  nature  of  civil  actions,  we  shall 
begin  with  those  that  were  called  reoL  In  order  to 
understand  the  design  of  the  various  real  remedies  which 
the  law  furnished,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  considered  the  occupation  of  land 
and  its  appurtenances,  under  the  circumstaneeft  of  a  more 
or  less  complete  enjoyment. 

Of  land,  a  man  might  have  either  what  they  called 
possession,  or  what  they  called  jus,  or  proprietas.  Pos- 
session was  of  various  sorts,  and  divided  by  very  nice 

1  Ffdf  vol  L,  269,  270,  el&  'BracL,413k  •Ibi£L,414b. 
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distinctions.  One  was  said  to  be  quutdam  nvda  pedum 
positio^  which  they  called  intrusion:  and  this  contained 
in  it,  says  Bracton,  minimum  possessioniSj  and  nihil  juriSj 
being  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  disseisin :  in  both  it 
was  a  nuda  possessio  till  it  received  a  vestim£ntum  by 
length  of  time.  Another  was  a  precarious  and  clan- 
destine possession,  attended  with  violence,  which  acquired 
no  ve8tim£ntum  by  length  of  time ;  and  this,  says  the 
same  authority,  had  parum  possessionis  and  nihil  juris.  A 
possession  for  term  of  years,  as  it  gave  nothing  but  the 
usufruct,  was  considered  in  a  depee  higher,  as  having 
aliquid  possessioniSj  but  nihil  juris  {a).  The  next  was  for 
life,  as  dower,  or  the  like;  and  this  being  a  step  higher, 
was  said  to  be  multum  possessionis^  but  still  nihil  juris. 
The  next  degree  was,  where  a  person  had  the  freehold 
and  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  then  he  was  said  to 
have  plu3  possessionis^  et  multum  juris  ;  and  he  who  had  the 
freehold,  fee,  and  property,  united  in  himself,  had  pluri- 
mum  possessionis  and  plurimum  juris,  which  was  called 
droit  droit,  and  contained  the  highest  degree  of  property 

(a)  This,  it  18  conceiyed,  by  itself  might  lead  to  mistake,  as  it  hardly  con- 
veys the  meaniiiff  of  Bracton^  as  the  context  will  clearly  ahow.  The  worda 
of  Bracton  are,  '*  Est^  et  alia,  que  aliquid  poasessiones  habet,  et  nihil  jari& 
sicnt  ilia  que  conceditur  ad  terminnm  annorum,  nbi  nihil  exisi  potent  nim 
nsnsfnictuB.''  This,  of  course,  is  all  that  a  lessee  can  take,  ttie  fruits  and 
profits ;  and  it  is  all  that  an  owner  in  fee  can  take,  the  di^rence  being  in 
the  jua  prppridaiisj  the  absolute  right  of  profjerty ;  and  this  eyen  a  tenant  for 
life  had  not,  for  the  next  sentence  is, "  Est  etiam  qusedam  qiue  multum  habet 
poflsessiones  et  nihil  jwii;  sicut  ilia  <juam  qtds  habet  ad  yitam  tantam."  80 
that  tenant  for  ^ ears  only  could  be  said  to  haye  nothing  of  right,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  miffht  oe  said  of  a  freeholder,  unless  he  had  estate  of  in- 
heritance. Yet  the  latter  could  haye  assise  to  recoyer  his  land :  and  so  the 
Mirror  sa^rs  of  a  tenant  for  years.  And  it  is  conceiyed  that  the  contrary 
notion,  if  it  eyer  t>reyailed  in  those  days,  and  was  not  a  supposition  of  later 
times,  was  an  entire  error.  In  the  Mirror,  under  the  title  of  ^'Noyel  Ditf- 
seisin,"  it  is  said,  ''The  right  of  prvperiv  is  not  determinable  by  this  assize, 
as  is  the  known  posiession,  or  of  that  which  ^diogdher  saiwreCA  of  a  pouasory 
right ; "  and  it  is  added. ''  Ejection  of  a  term  of  yean  fidleth  into  this  aasizey 
which  sometimes  cometh  by  lease"  (c.  ii.,  s.  25).  And  elsewhere  it  is  said, 
"  It  is  abuse  to  think  that  one  cannot  recoyer  a  term  for  years"  (c  y.,  s.  1). 
There  were  long  terms  in  these  times.  Thus  it  is  said,  '*  It  is  abuse  that 
leases  of  farms  are  not  longer  ikamjortif  yeorf"  (IhidL) ;  and  it  is  too  absinrd 
to  imagine  that  interests  of  this  duration  and  nature  wero  without  protec- 
tion. The  whole  of  our  legal  tradition  as  to  the  remedies  for  reooyery  of 
terms  of  years  and  the  interests  of  lessees  Is  false  and  erroneous,  and  has 
arisen  from  theorising,  in  place  of  an  attentiye  study  of  the  wniemporary 
records  of  legal  history.  At  pome  period,  the  action  of  ^ectment  was  insti- 
tuted, and  assixes  were  confined  to  fireeholds ;  and  then  a  fiurther  error  was 
fidlen  into  of  supposing  that  the  term  was  not  recoyenble. 
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and  possession ;  except  that,  even  then,  some  other  per- 
son mieht  have  lus  rrudtiSy  or  greater  right.^ 

We  shall  speak  of  the  remedies  applicable  to  these  sev- 
eral kinds  of  possession  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
above  distinctions,  beginning  with  the  writ  of  intmsion. 
Intrusion  was,  when  a  person,  not  having  the  least  spark 
of  right,  came  into  a  vacant  possession ;  as,  after  the  death 
of  an  ancestor,  before  the  heir  or  the  lord  entered.  The 
person  entitled  to  the  reversion,  in  such  case,  might  have 
a  writ,  which  had  been  invented  since  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville,  and  resulted  from  some  of  the  artificial  notions 
which  we  have  just  stated  concerning  possession.  The 
form  of  this  writ  varied  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  person  bringing  it  claimed ;  whether  he 
was  the  lord  or  the  heir ;  whether  he  claimed  upon  the 
death  of  an  ancestor,  of  a  tenant  in  dower,  or  per  legem 
AngUcBy  or  for  life.  The  following  was  a  more  general 
form  of  it:  Bex  viceccmiti  salutem,  JPcme  per  vadium  et  salvos 
pkgios  A.  qubd  sit  coram j  etc.y  ad  respondendum^  or,  ostensurus 
quare  intnisit  se  in  terram^  etc.j  quam  JB.  qui  nuper  obiit,  tenuit 
de  eodem  C.  ad  vitam  suam  tantuMy  et  qum^  post  mortem  ejusdem 
B.  ad  eundem  C.  reverti  debuit,  ut  idem  C.  dicit:  et  habeas^  etc. 

Possession  created  a  sort  of  right;  it  was  advisable, 
therefore,  for  the  heir  to  eject  the  intruder  within  a  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  that  time,  have  recourse  to  this  writ ;  for 
it  is  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  no  one  could  be  put  to 
answer  for  an  intrusion  of  longer  standing.  Respecting 
this  time  of  limitation,  Bracton  seems  not  very  precise, 
for  he  afterwards  says,  at  farthest,  not  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  as  was  determined  in  this  reign;* 
but  the  claimant  was  then  driven  to  his  writ  of  entry, 
grounded  upon  the  intrusion  ;  *  a  writ  lately  invented,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  wrongful  pos- 
session which  was  obtained  by  disseisin,  and       dtaMWn 
the  method  of  redress  the  law  directed  to  be 
pursued  (a).    Disseisin  was  now  considered  in  a  very  large 

(a)  The  author  is  here  stiU  following  Bracton,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
entirely  the  Mirror  followed  him  upon  this,  as  upon  so  many  other  subjects. 
"  Diaseifiin  is  a  personal  trespass,  or  a  wrongful  putting  one  out  of  possession ; 
wrong  is  here  taken  for  deforcement  or  disturbance,  as  for  ejection.  Deforce- 
ment, as  if  another  entereth  into  another's  tenement  when  the  rightful  owner 
is  at  the  market  or  elsewhere,  and  at  his  return  cannot  enter  therein,  but  is 

^  Bract,  169  b.,  160.  '  16  Heo.  IIL  *  Bract,  160, 161  a. 
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sense,  and  much  beyond  the  idea  to  which  it  was  first 
applied.  It  was  not  only  when  the  owner,  or  his  agent, 
or  family,  who  were  in  seisin  in  his  name,  were  ejected 
from  the  freehold  unjustly  and  violently,  without  judgment 
of  law ;  but  also,  when  a  house  had  been  left  without  any 
one  therein,  and  the  owner,  his  agent,  or  family,  returning 
from  his  business,  was  denied  admittance  by  one  who  had 
taken  possession,  it  was  a  disseisin ;  if  a  man  was  ob- 
structed in  a  free  use  of  his  freehold,  that  was  a  disseisin ; 
for  though  he  might  remain  in  possession,  the  full  extent 
of  that  possession  was  not  enjoyed.  If  any  one  duff,  or 
put  sheep,  or  otherwise  intruded,  upon  land,  under  claim 
of  an  easement  (for  if  it  was  without  a  claim  of  right,  it 
was  only  a  trespass) ;  or,  if  a  person  made  improper  use 
of  an  easement  he  had  a  right  to :  this  was  a  disseisin  (a). 
Again,  if  a  person  was  in  seisin  for  life,  or  for  years,  or 
as  guardian,  or  otherwise,  and  infeoffed  another,  in  preju- 
dice of  the  right  owner ;  if  a  person  distrained  for  services 
not  due,  or  where  they  were  due,  exceeded  the  bounds  o^ 
a  reasonable  distress,  these  were  disseisins.  In  short,  if 
one  claimed  to  partake  with  the  right  owner,  or  raised 
an  unjust  contention  against  him,  it  was  a  disseisin  of  the 
freehold.^ 

The  above  were  disseisins  without  violence;  others  were 
said  to  be  violent ;  but  in  order  to  understand  what  the 
law  considered  as  a  violent  disseisin,  we  must  see  what 

kept  oat,  and  hindered  so  to  do.  1.  Disturbance  is  if  one  disturb  me  wrong- 
fully to  use  my  seisin,  which  I  have  peaceably  had ;  and  the  same  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,  as  when  one  dnveth  away  a  distress,  so  that  I  cannot 
distrain  in  the  tenement  liable  to  my  distress,  whereof  I  have  had  seisin  be- 
fore. 2.  Another  is  where  one  dotn  replevy  his  distress  wrongfully.  3.  As 
if  one  distrain  me  so  outrageously  that  I  cannot  manure,  plough,  or  sow  my 
land  duly  "  (Mirror ^  c.  iii.,  s.  2). 

(a)  A  distinction  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  derived  from  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  (vu2e  vol.  i.,  czvi.),  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mirror  of 
Justice,  **  Note  that  all  propertv  is  in  two  kinds — either  in  right  of  posses- 
sion or  in  riffht  of  property,  and  therefore  there  were  distinct  remedies  for 
either,  and  the  remedy  by  assise  of  novel  disseisin  was  for  the  known  posses- 
sion—  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  were  forcibly  turned  out  of  possession,  even 
although  he  had  no  right  to  it,  he  could  have  restitution  by  this  assize,  and 
the  disseizee  was  put  to  his  writ  of  right  which  was  the  remedy  for  recovery 
of  tlie  right  of  property."  "  If  I  take  from  you  forcibly  anything  of  which 
vou  have  peaceable  possession,  I  do  wrong  to  the  king ;  when  I  use  force  when 
1  ought  to  use  judgmeniy  t.  e^  resort  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress"  (c  ii^  s. 
25).  It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Mirror  that  the 
remedy  lay  for  a  term  or  lease  for  years. 

^  Bract.,  161  b,  162. 
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the  nature  of  vis  was.  Vis  was  of  two  kinds,  according 
to  Bracton:  thus,  there  was  vis  simplex  and  vis  armaia. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  said  to  be  vis 
armcUa:  it  was  not  only  the  coming  with  weapons  of 
any  sort,  or  finding  them  at  the  place  where  they  were 
used ;  but  if  a  person  came  with  arms,  and  made  no  use 
of  them,  the  terror  of  them  might  be  thought  so  to  have 
operated  as  to  make  the  disseisin  seem  to  have  been  cum 
armis.  Vis  simplex  is  defined  by  Bracton  to  be  quoticTis  quis, 
qw)d  sibi  videri  piUat^  non  perjudicem  reposcit;  that  is,  where- 
ever  a  person  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  This 
distinction  of  vis  cum  armis  and  vis  sine  armis,  was  im- 
portant, as  the  penalty  upon  disseizors  was  proportioned 
thereto.^ 

Whatever  was  the  way  in  which  the  disseisin  was  com- 
mitted, the  law  not  only  allowed,  but  required  the  dis- 
seizee, incontinenteTj  flagrante  disseisind  et  makfieio^  to  expel 
the  wrong-doer.  What  was  meant  by  incontinenter,  Brac- 
ton thinks  was  pointed  out  hj  the  term  of  fifteen  days 
allowed  to  a  tenant  summoned  in  a  writ  of  right.  If  the 
owner  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  disseisin,  he  was  to 
eject  the  disseizor  that  very  day,  if  possible,  or  on  the 
morrow,  or  the  third  or  fourth  day;  and  beyond  that 
time,  provided  he  had  uninterruptedly  continued  his  en- 
deavors, by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and 
resuming  the  attack. 

If  he  was  absent  when  the  disseisin  was  committed, 
then  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  dis- 
tance; a  reasonable  time  was  allowed  for  his  getting 
information  of  the  fact,  and  for  his  arrival ;  and  if  he 
pursued  his  attack  upon  the  disseizor  within  the  stated 
time  after  such  arrival,  the  law  considered  it  as  done  ivr 
continenter.  As,  for  instance,  if  he  was  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  what  was  called  simplex  peregrinaMo  to  St.  Jago,  or 
in  the  king's  service  in  Gascony,  he  had  forty  days,  and 
two  floods  and  one  ebb,  which  latter  indulgence  was  for 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  sea;  and  then  he  had  the  fifteen 
days  after  he  returned,  and  also  the  four  days  above  men- 
tioned, to  resume  the  attack.  If  he  was  in  a  simplex  pere- 
grinaMo  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  a  year  allowed  him,  to- 
gether with  the  fifteen  and  four  days ;  but  if  he  was  in 

1  Bract,  162. 
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what  they  called  a  general  passage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the 
time  waa  three  years,  together  with  the  fifteen  and  foar 
days. 

Duch  was  the  time  allowed  by  the  law  for  a  man  to  re* 
dress  the  injury  he  had  suffered,  but  if  he  permitted  a 
longer  period  than  that  to  elapse,  he  gave  up  his  rieht, 
and  lost  both  his  natural  and  civil  possession,  as  uiey 
called  it,  which  were  thenceforward  in  the  disseizee,  who 
could  not  afterwards  be  ejected  but  by  judgment  of  law.^ 

As  to  the  power  of  redress  by  the  act  of  the  party  in- 
jured, and  the  situation  in  which  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  assize,  the  law  may  be  shortly  stated  in  this 
manner.  For  inBtance,  I  e/eot  you  from  your  freehold, 
you  may  have  an  assize.  Again,  I  eject  you,  and  you  me, 
incontinently, ^^b^mTi^  disseisind;  I  cannot  have  an  assize, 
because  I  only  suffer  what  I  had  before  done  myself. 
Again,  I  eject  ^ou,  and  you  eject  me,  incontinently,  and 
I,  again,  incontinently  eject  you ;  still  you  may  have  an 
assize,  and  so  in  infinitum  ;  for  the  true  possessor  may,  by 
law,  eject,  incontinently,  the  wrone-doer,  and  an  assize 
shall  not  be  brought  against  him  for  it ;  but  should  the 
true  possessor  be  negligent,  after  the  disseisin,  in  pursu- 
ing the  injury,  he  lost,  as  was  before  said,  both  his  civil 
and  natural  possession,  and  had  no  redress  but  by  the 
assize '  (a). 


(a)  Here,  asaiD,  it  is  obeeirable  how  closely  the  Mvmrr  follows  Bracton :  "  It 
is  said  wroDgral  to  pat  a  difference  from  rightful,  which  b  no  offence  —  as,  if 
yoa  take  from  me  that  which  is  mine,  I  may  take  it  from  yoa  again ;  and  I  do 
not  offend,  for  I  am  warranted  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  I  cannot  do  so 
afterwards;  for  if  I  take  from  you  forcibly  anything  whereof  you  have  had  the 
peaceable  possession,  I  do  disseize  you,  and  I  do  wrong  to  the  king  when  I  di»> 
seize  him  of  his  rights  or  use  force  when  I  ought  to  use  judgment,  t.  e.,  resort 


arms,  insomuch  that  men  were  actually  killed  in  the  defence, 
from  the  Piuton  LeUen  (y.  2, 1. 281).  In  that  reign,  the  statute  of  forcible  entry 
passed,  to  prohibit  such/oretUe  seizure  of  prop^y.  and  Lord  Coke  says  that 
It  only  affirmed  the  common  law.  Elsewhere  it  is  said,  on  disseisin :  The 
jury  are  not  to  be  examined  upon  the  tUU  of  the  possession,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  judge  to  know  if  the  plaintiff  were  disseized  of  his  land,  whether 
it  were  rightful  or  wrongful,  according  to  the  plaint.  For.  though  it  were 
right,  neyertheless  it  was  tortious,  because  the  tenant  usea  force  where  he 
should  haye  used  judgment,  and  made  himself  a  judge  therein ;  and  judg* 
ment  is  to  be  giyen  for  the  plaintiff,  so  as  he  shall  recoyer  seisin  in  another 
court''    It  is  also  aaid:  It  beboyeth  to  inquire  if  the  dissttaors  came  with 
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If  the  disseizor  transferred  the  land  on  the  day  of 
the  disseisin,  or  the  day  after,  the  donee  might  be  ejected, 
incontinently,  by  the  true  owner,  the  same  as  the  princi- 
pal disseizor;  in  like  manner  also,  the  assize  might  be 
brought  against  both ;  against  the  first  ad  pcenamj  and 
against  the  second  ad  pcenam  and  ad  restituMonem.  K  a 
long  interval  had  passed  between  the  disseisin  and  the 
transfer,  the  second  would  not  have  been  liable  ad  pcenam^ 
but  only  to  make  restitution.^  Again,  if  the  first  wrong- 
doer was  disseized  b^  another,  the  true  owner  might 
either  incontinently  eject  the  last  disseizor,  or  bring  an 
assize  against  him ;  and  if  he  deferred  doing  it,  the  first 
disseizor  might  do  either.  In  all  these  cases  of  recovering 
possession  by  force,  the  sheriff,  though  not  bound  to  inter- 
fere ex  officio^  might  assist  at  the  request  of  the  disseizee ; 
yet  he  was  to  take  care  how  he  acted,  as  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  assize,  in  like  manner  as  the  person  whom  he 
qieant  to  assist ;  he  mi^ht  take  a  part  in  these  matters, 
either  as  a  private  friend  or  officially  as  sheriff,  to  keep  the 
king's  peace.' 

When  the  party  disseized  had  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  authority  the  law  gave  him  to  re-  A«i«ofi>oTei 
cover  possession  wnile  the  injury  was  fresh     dfaw*^- 
(a),  he  was  then  to  recur  to  the  recognition  of  assize ; 
that  compendious  way  for  recovering  possession,  which 
became  now  more  practised  than  ever. 

Everybody  who  was  a  tenant  of  a  freehold  nomine  suo 

font  ind  arni&  although  thej  hurt  no  one^s  body^  aU  of  then^  neyerthelesfl^ 
are  to  be  adjudged  to  oorporal  punUhment;  and  if  thej  cast  nim  out  of  his 
dwelling-house,  or  out  of  his  demesne,  the  felony  is  punishable  at  the  king's 
suit  or  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  for  no  one  is  to  be  cast  out  of  his  house, 
where  he  dwelleth,  and  which  he  hath  used  as  his  own  for  a  year,  without 
judgn^ent,  though  he  hath  no  title  thereto  but  by  disseisin  or  intrusion ;  and 
It  simceth  for  force  and  arms,  or  by  the  showing  of  arms,  for  to  hurt  the  ad- 
versaries ;  and  under  the  name  of  arms  are  contained  bows,  arrows,  saws, 
lanoei,  spears,  stayea,  swords,  and  targets  of  iron  (c.  iii.,  s.  29). 

(a)  Her^  again,  the  author  follows  Bracton,  sa  the  Mirror  had  foUowed 
him :  ''  It  IS  called  'noyel'  to  put  a  difference  from  those  which  are  ancient, 
for  anciently  kings  used  to  go  oyer  the  shires  to  hear,  inquire,  and  determine 
ofiencesL  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  there,  and  that  afterwards,  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  offences ;  and,  that  kings  oould  not  do  all  by  themselyes, 
they  sent  their  justices  in  eyre,  who  have  not  power  to  decide  and  determine 
a  personal  ofi^ce,  but  for  a  thing  brought  and  not  determined  in  the  last 
eyre.  And  if  the  disseisin  was  before  the  eyre,  then  it  was  ancient  j  but  if 
it  were  done  since  the  last  eyre,  then  it  was  a  'novel '  disseisin  "  (c.  iii.,  p.  25). 
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propria,  might  have  this  remedy  by  assize;  those  there- 
fore  who  were  in  possession,  nomine  alienOj  as  a  guardian, 
an  agent,  the  &mily  of  a  man,  or  his  servant,  KJbrmarius 
or  fructuary  (not  being  Kf(Bdi  jbrmariu8\  an  usurer  or  guest, 
one  who  held  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year,  or 
an  usufructuary^  who  held  for  a  term  of  years,  none  of 
these  could  bring  an  assize,  but  that  remedy  was  left  to 
him  who  was  the  domnus  proprietatis,  out  of  whose  fee  all 
those  interests  issued.  It  is  laid  down  gravely  by  Brao- 
ton,  that  should  a  man  be  ejected  from  his  ship,  quasi  de 
libero  tenemento^  he  was  no  more  entitled  to  an  assize  than 
if  he  had  been  dragged  from  his  horse  or  carriage,  though 
he  makes  a  question  concerning  an  ejectment  from  a 
wooden  house ;  to  which  he  answers,  that  if  it  stood  on 
his  own  land,  whether  adhering  to  the  soil  or  not,  an  as- 
size would  lie ;  but  if  on  the  land  of  another,  and  there 
had  been  any  prohibition  or  injunction  against  the  build- 
ing or  removal,  the  person  on  whose  land  it  was  built 
might  have  an  assize ;  if  there  had  been  none,  and  it  had 
been  removed  without  any  contest,  he  could  not  have  an 
assize.^ 

An  assize  lay  not  only  against  the  disseizor,  but  against 
all  his  aiders  and  abettors,  whether  present  or  not ;  not 
only  against  those  who  did  the  fact,  but  against  those  in 
whose  name  it  was  done,  or  who,  after  it  was  done,  con- 
curred in  or  approved  it ;  as  by  this  avowal  and  ratifica- 
tion they  seem  to  make  themselves  parties.'  It  only  lay 
against  those  who  were  in  some  of  the  above  ways  parties 
to  the  fact  and  therefore  not  a^inst  an  heir,  or  successor 
to  the  disseizor,  who,  though  liable  to  make  restitution, 
were  not  to  undergo  a  penalty  for  the  disseisin.'  Never- 
theless, where  any  of  the  parties  died,  or  the  assize  had 
not  been  brought  with  such  diligence  as  the  law  required, 
and  the  matter  was  not,  by  commencement  of  some  pro- 
ceeding, become  litigious,  as  the  lawyers  called  it ;  in  such 
cases  recourse  was  to  be  had,  not  to  a  writ  of  right  as  for- 
merly, but  to  a  remedy  which  had  been  lately  invented, 
called  a  writ  de  ingream,  or  writ  of  entry,  which  has  been 
so  often  alluded  to,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  her^ 
after.* 

The  form  of  the  writ  of  novel  disseisin  differed  from 
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that  in  Glanville's  time  in  nothing  bat  in  the  retam ;  the 
limitation  was  still,  notwithstanding  the  stat-  ponnof  th« 
ute,  post  uUimum  reditum  domini  reffis  de  Britavr  '"'*'• 
ni&  in  Angliam;^  but  the  return  was  usq;  ad  primam  as- 
sisam  cvm  jusUtiarii  nostri  ad  partes  iBs  venerint ;  according 
to  the  appointment  of  justices  of  assize  as  directed  to  be 
made  by  Magna  Charta.  It  seems>  that  upon  this  writ 
pledges  of  prosecution  were  to  be  taken  by  the  sheriff 
only  in  case  the^  had  not  been  found  in  the  king's  court 
or  a  promise  given,  which  used  in  some  instances  to  be 
accepted  instead  of  pledges.  The  pledges  were  to  be  two 
at  least,  and  such  as  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  misericordia 
to  the  king,  if  the  complainant  should  retract  or  not  prose- 
cute his  suit.  If  a  husband  and  wife  were  complainants, 
two  pledges  were  enough  ;  and  it  was  the^ractice  to  be 
contented  with  two,  when  there  were  more  complainants 
than  one,  though  it  was  thought  safer  that  each  should 
find  two.  Notwithstanding  the  clause  commanding  the 
sheriff  qvM  facial  tenementum  reseisiri  de  cataUis  was  still 
continued,  this  part  of  the  writ,  says  Bracton,  was  never 
executed,  but  these  were  left  to  be  estimated  in  the  dam- 
ages by  the  recognitors.* 

The  other  directions  of  the  writ  were  to  be  executed  as 
follows: — In  pursuance  of  qulbd  tenementum  faciat  esse  in 
pacej  etc.,  the  sheriff  was  to  see  that  the  disseizor  did  not 
convey  the  land  to  any  one,  and  that  the  disseizee  made 
no  entry  thereon ;  and  if  an  entry  was  made  by  any  one, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  the 
true  owner,  so  to  remain  till  the  next  assize.  As  to  send- 
ing the  recognitors  ad  videndum  tenementum,  he  was  to  cause 
a  view  to  be  had,  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  the  whole  if 

S>ssible,  or  at  least  by  seven ;  for  an  assize  could  not,  says 
racton,  be  taken  by  less  than  seven,  though  it  might  for 
particular  reasons  be  taken  by  more  than  twelve. 

The  reason  of  a  view  was,  that  there  might  be  a  cer- 
tainty about  the  matter  in  question,  both  for  the  guide 
of  the  jurors  in  swearing  and  the  judge  in  giving  judg- 
ment. The  jurors  were  to  see  what  the  freehold  was, 
whether  it  was  land  or  rent,  whether  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  church  or  not,  whether  it  was  held  solely  or  in 
common.    They  were  to  see  that  the  complainant  did  not 

1  VidB  voL  i.,  453.  >  Bract,  179. 
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put  more  in  view  than  he  bad  claimed  in  his  writ,  for 
then  he  would  be  amerced,  though  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
put  less.  They  were  to  see  in  what  vill,  in  what  tocus^  in 
what  part  of  the  locusy  and  within  what  bounds,  the  free- 
hold lay.  If  it  was  a  rent,  they  were  to  see  the  land  out 
of  which  it  issued  (an  assize  being  the  remedy  for  rents  in 
some  cases  where  a  distress  failed),  the  like  of  common 
pasture.  They  were  to  view  not  only  the  land  where  the 
common  lay,  but  also  that  to  which  it  was  appurtenant ;  ^ 
and  thus,  in  all  cases,  the  jurors  were  to  have  a  view  of 
the  thing  in  question  for  their  better  information.' 

It  was  the  complainant's  duty  to  attend  and  point  out 
all  the  above  circumstances  to  the  jurors ;  and  if  he  could 
not,  and  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter,  the  writ 
of  assize  was  fost,  and  the  assize  cadit  m  perambidationemf 
as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  became,  b^  consent  of  the  parties, 
a  perambulation  to  make  a  general  inquiry  concerning  the 
locality,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  land.'  It  was  a  rule, 
that  could  the  complainant  point  out  the  locuSj  but  not  the 
precise  part  thereof,  it  was  sufficient  if  he  was  proved  by 
the  oaths  of  the  recognitors  to  have  seisin  anywhere  in  the 
locus  alleged. 

If  either  of  the  parties  failed  to  appear  at  the  day  ap- 

ProoMding  pointed  before  the  justices,  bis  pledges  were  m 
ui«nM».  misericordid  ;  if  neither  of  them  appeared,  the 
assize  was  void,  and  all,  both  principals  and  pledges,  were 
in  misericordid.  If  the  disseizor  appeared  and  confessed 
the  disseisin,  as  in  so  doing  he  acknowledged  an  injury 
which  was  against  the  peace,  he  was  to  be  committea  to 
goal.  If  the  disseizor  was  absent,  and  the  complainant 
present,  together  with  the  recognitors,  though  no  one  was 
present  for  the  disseizor,  the  assize  was  still  to  proceed 
per  defaUum;  it  being  a  rule,  that  the  assize  should  on  no 
account  be  delayed ;  in  such  case,  however,  the  complain- 
ant was  always  examined  as  to  the  ground  of  his  demand.^ 
The  complainant  might,  at  the  time  of  appearance,  make 
a  retraxit  of  his  complaint ;  for  which  his  pledges,  as  was 
before  said,  would  be  amerced,  unless  he  obtained  the 
license  of  the  court  for  so  doins.^ 

When  both  parties  appeared  in  court,  the  writ  was  to 
be  read,  and  the  matter  of  complaint  inquired  into.  Brao- 
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ton  blames  some  judges  who,  immediately  after  hearing 
the  writ  read,  would  proceed  to  ask  the  party  complained 
of,  what  he  could  say  against  the  assize ;  he  thought  it 
hasty  and  premature  to  put  a  person  to  answer  before  the 
matter  of  the  complaint  was  properly  examined  and  estab- 
lished ;  for  it  was  not  yet  known  wnether  the  proceeding 
was  to  be  by  an  assize  or  by  B,jury  (the  distinction  between 
which  will  be  seen  presently),  whether  the  fact  was  a  tres- 
pass or  a  disseisin;  he  thought,  therefore,  that,  as  in  a 
question  concerning  the  proprietaSj^  the  demandant  was  to 
show  by  what  right  he  claimed :  in  like  manner,  in  this 
suit,  it  was  not  sufKcient  barely  to  propound  a  complaint, 
but  to  show  the  jus  querelcB^  and  how  the  complainant  was 
entitled  to  make  it. 

The  justices,  therefore,  for  their  own  information,  and 
to  instruct  the  jurors,  were  to  interrogate  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  complainant's  case ;  of  what  freehold  he 
was  disseized,' whether  land  or  rent,  whether  for  life  or  in 
fee,  whether  by  descent  or  purchase ;  of  a  rent,  whether  it 
issued  out  of  a  chamber  or  a  freehold,  whether  for  life  or 
in  fee ;  of  the  boundaries  and  size  of  the  freehold,  whether 
there  was  any  ejectment  from  the  freehold,  whether  it  was 
by  day  or  night,  with  arms  or  without,  with  robbery  or 
without;  and  innumerable  other  circumstances  which 
might  constitute  the  merits  of  the  case.^ 

When  these  inquiries  had  been  made,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  was  the  tenant  to  be  asked  if  he  could  say  anything 
why  the  assize  ought  to  remain.  The  matter  of  such  ob- 
jection might  be  found  in  the  interrogatories  put  to  the 
complainant.  If  the  tenant  could  show  no  cause  why  the 
assize  should  remain,  but  at  once  denied  he  had  committed 
any  disseisin,  he  simply  put  himself  upon  the  assize,  and 
the  assize  proceeded,  as  they  called  it,  in  modum  assism^ 
that  is,  upon  the  simple  question  of  disseisin ;  and  if  the 
jurors  were  present,  or  seven  of  them  at  least,  against 
whom  there  was  no  cause  of  exception,  they  proceeded  to 
take  the  assize ;  if  they  were  not  present,  the  assize  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  when  they  were  to  appear,  and 
the  assize  was  to  proceed. 

If  the  jurors  appeared  at  the  next  day,  then  the  excep- 
tions to  them  were  to  be  stated.    These  were  of  various 

^  Bracts  184. 
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kinds.  Bracton  says,  that  was  a  good  exception  to  a  iuror 
which  would  be  a  good  one  to  a  witness.  One  rendered 
infamous  by  having  been  convicted  of  perjury  could  not 
be  a  juror,  according  to  the  rule  expressed  m  the  English 
of  those  days,  "Ife  ne  es  othes  voorthe  thai  es  enes  gylty  of  oth 
broken.'^  Any  enmity  against  a  party,  any  friendship 
with  him,  was  a  good  exception  (a).  Being  a  servant, 
familiarity,  consanguinity,  affinit;^,  unless  the  connection 
was  equally  with  both  parties ;  being  of  the  same  table  or 
family ;  under  the  power  of  a  party,  so  as  to  be  benefited 
or  hurt;  owing  suit  or  service;  being  counsel  or  advocate; 
all  these,  and  nlany  others,  were  good  causes  of  exception 
oruwTerdici.  ^^  jurors.  When  the  parties  had  at  length 
agreed  upon  a  juror,  they  could  not  afterwards 
reject  him;  and  wnen  the  number  was  complete,  the 
assize  proceeded,  the  first  juror  having  taken  the  follow- 
ing oath :  "  Hear  this,  ye  justices,  that  I  will  speak  the 
truth  of  this  assize,  and  of  the  tenement  of  which  I  have 
had  a  view  by  the  king's  writ"  (altering  these  words 
where  the  subject  was  a  rent,  a  common,  and  the  like), 
^^  and  in  nothing  will  omit  to  speak  the  truth.  So  help 
me  God,  and  these  holy  gospels."  After  this,  the  other 
jurors,  in  order,  repeated  the  following  words:  "That 
oath  which  the  foreman  here  hath  taken,^  I  will  keep  on 
my  part,  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  gospels."* 

Alter  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the 
prothonotary,  for  the  information  of  the  jurors,  was  to  re- 
hearse  the  effect  of  the  writ,  in  the  following  way :  "  You 
shall  say,  upon  the  oath  which  you  have  taken,  whether  N. 
unjustly,  and  without  a  judgment,  disseized  B.  of  his  free- 

(a)  A  juror  coald  b^  challenged  becanne  he  held  land  of  the  other  party 
(Tear-Book,  7  Edward  /F.,  5;  3  Henry  VL,  39) ;  so  of  a  ''goasip"  or  god- 
father (Ilnd^  10  Henry  VL,  24 ;  49  Aaake) ;  bo  for  any  direct  relationship  to 
one  of  the  parties  (1  Edward  TV.,  S3) ;  so  if  he  was  favorable  to  the  other 
party  (10  Henry  VL,  10;  7  Henry  VL,  25;  20  -Henry  F/.,  40).  In  order  to 
ayoid  the  eyils  thus  avoided  in  the  king's  court  by  challenges,  causes  were 
removed  into  that  court  from  the  local  courts  the  court  baron,  or  the  court  of 
the  hundred ;  for  it  might  be  that  all  the  tenants  of  a  manor  or  a  hundred 
were  tenants  of  the  other  party  (22  Edward  IV.,  3) ;  and  then,  in  the  king's 
court,  the  jury  could  be  oniered  to  come  from  another  vill,  or  hundred,  the 
king's  court  having  power  to  summon  jurors  from  any  part  of  the  county 
( Year^Book,  31  Henry  VL,  39).  And  so  if  the  case  interested  a  corporation 
in  the  vill  or  the  hundred  itself,  the  jury  would  come  from  the  next  hundred 
(31  ilfsws,  19;  15  Edward  IV^  18). 

^TaU»pnMHMkic  *  Bract,  184  b,  185  bb 
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hold  in  such  &  vill,  after  the  last  return  of  the  king,  etc., 
or  not"  (a).  In  this  situation  of  things  the  justices  were 
to  say  nothing  towards  instructing  the  jurors,  because 
nothing  had  been  said  by  way  of  exception  against  the 
assize ;  but  the  jurors  were  to  retire  into  some  secret  place, 

(a)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  aboat  evidence,  the  reason  being, 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Bracton  (from  whom  all  this  is  taken)  the  jurors 
were  still  considered  as  witnesses,  and  the  course  of  procedure  had  not  yet 
gone  so  £&r  as  to  allow  of  evidence  being  adduced.  The  jurors,  therefore, 
were  left  to  decide  upon  their  own  knowlrage,  and  of  course  great  difficulties 
arose,  for  none  of  them,  or  only  some  of  them,  might  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  matter ;  and  though,  as  they  came  from  the  vicina^,  it  was  most 
probable  that  some  of  them  might  know  something  about  it,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  in  a  great  degree  hearsay,  or,  at  the  best,  common  understanding. 
The  course  of  procedure  taken  in  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  the  jurors 
either  being  in  doubt  or  at  variance  among  themselves  upon  the  matter  may 
well  be  illustrated  from  some  passages  in  the  Mirror,  tne  author  of  which 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  same  age  as  Bracton.  From  these  passages,  it  would 
seem  that  the  course  was  this :  that  if  no  two  among  them  could  agree  for 
the  plaintifi^  he  faUed,  but  that  if  anv  two  of  them  could  speak  on  his  oath 
in  his  favor,  then  (unless  others  could  speak  positively  the  other  wa^)  that 
would  suffice  for  tne  plaintiff  provided  that  it  was  found  upon  exammation 
that  they  a^^reed  as  to  what  was  the  pith  and  point  of  the  action.  Thus  it  is 
said :  ^  It  is  an  abuse  to  count  of  so  long  a  time  (».  e.,  in  writs  of  right), 
whereof  none  can  testify  the  hearins  or  seeing,  which  is  not  to  endure  gen- 
erally above  forty  years.  It  is  an  abuse  that  they  examine  not  the  jurors, 
although  they  find  at  least  two  agree.  It  is  an  abuse  to  compel  jurors  —  wit- 
nesses—to say  that  which  they  know  not,  by  distress  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, when  they  could  not  say  anydiing.  It  is  an  abuse  to  use  the  words, 
'  to  their  knowledge,'  on  their  oath,  to  make  the  jurors  speak  upon  thoughts, 
since  the  chief  words  of  their  oath  be  that  thev  speak  the  truth."  Elflewhere 
it  is  said  that  two  credible  witnesses  are  sufficient,  and  the  usage  is  that  the 
affirmative  l^arty  in  aid  of  the  court  cause  the  nearest  credible  neighbors  to 
appear  in  witness,  sO  that  there  be  twelve  men  at  the  least  of  the  jury  (of 
ancient  time  ordained  to  be  of  the  araize),  of  which,  if  two  are  agreed,  by 
verdict  of  them  and  of  the  others,  or  if,  by  good  examination,  all  the  jurors 
be  of  one  assent,  it  is  sufficient  And  if  not,  or  if  all  the  lurors  say  gen- 
erally that  they  know  nothing,  or  doubt  of  the  matter,  or  if  tney  say  not  ex- 
pressly against  the  defendant,  or  if  they  speak  for  the  defendant,  in  such 
cases  It  is  to  be  adjudged  against  the  plaintifTthat  he  proveth  not  sufficiently 
his  case.  And  although  ue  defendant  would  make  other  defence,  he  shall 
not  be  suffered  to  do  so  (IhidJ),  It  is  added  that  only  against  jurors  hold 
challenges,  as  witnesses,  as  that  the  juror  has  been  convicted,  or  indicted,  or 
be  friend,  cousin,  or  ally  of  the  opposite  party,  or  because  he  is  within  ase, 
or  has  procured  himself  to  be  put  on  the  jury ;  and  if  the  challeng^be  de- 
nied, it  is  to  be  tried  by  the  jurors.  So  elsewhere,  in  disseisin,  if  the  Jurors 
in  petit  assises  are  agreed  that  one  shall  give  their  common  verdict  for  all, 
and  if  they  say  that  they  know  nothing,  then  the  plaintiff  shall  receiye 
nothing,  because  he  proved  not  his  case ;  and  if  they  be  of  different  opinions^ 
th^  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  threatened  or  imprisoned,  but  are  to  be  severed, 
and  diligently  examined.  And  if  two  jurors  be  found  to  agree  among  all  the 
rest,  it  sufficeth  for  him  for  whom  Uiey  speak ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
amined ui>on  the  title,  as  it  is  sufficient  for  the  judge  to  know  if  the  plaintiff^ 
were  disseised  (c  iiL,  s.  24). 

11* 
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and  there  to  converse  with  one  another  upon  what  they  had 
in  charge,  and  no  one  was  to  have  access  to  them,  or  talk 
with  them,  till  they  had  given  their  verdict ;  nor  were  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  signs  or  words,  to  give  the  least  inti- 
mation  what  their  verdict  was  to  be. 

There  often  happened  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  jurors,  in  which  case  the  court  used,  as  it  was  called,  to 
afforce  the  assize ;  that  is,  others,  according  to  the  number 
of  dissenting  voices,  were  added  to  the  major  part  of  the 
assize,  and  if  they  happened  to  agree,  their  verdict  was 
held  good ;  and  the  dissenting  jurors  were  to  be  amerced 
quad  pro  transffressione,  says  Bracton,  as  guilty  of  a  sort  of 
offence,  in  obstinately  maintaining  a  difference  of  opinion. 

When  the  verdict  was  given,  iudgment  was  delivered  ac- 
cording to  it,  unless  the  jurors  snouTd  have  expressed  them- 
selves obscurely,  and  the  justices  were  disposed  to  examine 
further  into  the  matter;  and  should  the  jurors,  or  those 
who  were  added  by  afforcement,  still  be  unable  to  declare 
plainly  and  ftiUy  wnat  their  meaning  was,  the  method  was 
either  to  get  the  parties  to  agree  to  the  matter,  or  the  judg- 
ment was  adjourned  into  the  great  court,  where  it  was 
finally  to  be  aetermined.  Another  way  of  putting  a  point 
of  doubt  and  obscurity  into  a  course  of  examination,  was 
by  certificate^  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after. When  the  assize  fisiiled  to  ^ve  a  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble verdict,  it  was  the  office  of  the  justices  to  endeavor  to 
elucidate  it  by  interrogation  and  discussioi).  If  the  iurors 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter,  then,  as  in  the  n)rmer 
case,  others  were  to  be  added  who  knew  the  truth ;  and  if, 
after  that,  the  truth  could  not  be  got  at,  they  were  to  give 
their  verdict  upon  the  best  of  tneir  belief,  according  to 
their  consciences.^  Though  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
truth  was  the  province  of  the  juror,  and  justice  and  judg- 
ment that  of.  tJie  judge ;  it  seems,  says  Bracton,  that  judg- 
ment belongs  to  the  jurors,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  say 
upon  their  oath  whether  one  man  disseized  another.  But 
yet,  as  the  judge  is  to  give  ajust  judgment,  it  becomes  him 
diligently  to  weigh  and  examine  what  is  said  by  the  jurors, 
to  see  whether  it  contains  any  truth,  that  he  may  not  him- 
self be  misled  by  their  mistakes.' 

If  judgment  was  given  for  the  complainant,  the  land 

>  Bract,  185  b,  186  b.  '  Ibid.,  186  b. 
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was  to  be  restored,  with  all  its  produce,  received  and  to  be 
received,  from  the  disseisin  to  the  time  of  the  judgment; 
and,  as  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  keep  the  land  in 

Seace  till  the  assize  was  taken,  the  disseizee  was  to  recover 
amages  for  any  unjust  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  land  in  that 
intervals  The  disseizor  was  to  suffer  certain  penalties  (a). 
He  was  to  be  in  misericordid  regis^  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  disseisin ;  as,  whether  it  was  cum  arms  or 
without,  so  as  the  misericordtawsA  never  less  than  the  dam- 
ages :  besides  this,  he  suffered  a  penalty  for  the  peace,  if 
it  had  been  violated.  A^in,  if  he  had  committed  robbery 
with  the  disseisin,  he  suffered  a  triple  penalty ;  for  the  diw- 
seisin,  the  misericordia;  for  the  peace,  imprisonment;  and 
for  the  robbery,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bracton,  a  heavy  re- 
demption :  he  did  not,  however,  lose  life  or  limb,  as  the 
robbery  was  not  prosecuted  criminally.  The  disseizor,  if 
he  was  the  principal  in  the  fact,  was  also  to  give  to  the 
sheriff,  on  account  of  his  disseisin,  an  ox  and  five  shillings ; 
but  those  who  were  only  in  aid,  force,  or  council,  did  not, 
in  general,  pay  this  mulct  to  the  sheriff,  though  in  some 
counties  they  did.  The  disseizor  was  also  to  render  dam- 
ages, to  be  estimated  by  the  oath  of  the  jurors,  and  further, 
if  need  were,  or  the  jurors  had  been  excessive,  to  be  taxed 
by  the  justices.  But  the  justices  were  not  to  estimate  the 
damages  at  a  larger  sum  than  the  jurors  had,  unless  it  was 
a  very  clear  case  that  the  jurors  had  taxed  them  much 
lower  than  was  reasonable  or  proper.^ 

This  liberty  of  increasing  the  damaees  was  allowed  to 
the  judges,  in  order  that  disseisins  might  never  escape  the 
proper  punishment  of  the  law ;  for,  in  those  times  of  dis- 
order and  oppression,  there  were  many  great  men  who 
would  commit  disseisins  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making 

(a)  In  the  Mirror  it  k  said  to  be  an  abuse  that  plaintifie  did  not,  as  for- 
merljf  reooyer  not  only  damages  of  the  issues  of  the  possession^  but  recov- 
ered costs  as  to  the  injury,  and  as  much  as  one  might  lawfully  (t.e.,  reason- 
ably) tax  by  the  occasion  of  such  a  suit  (c  y.,  s.  1).  Elsewhere  it  is  said : 
The  jury  ought  to  inquire  of  the  damases — that  is  to  say,  of  the  profits  of 
the  tenements  since  the  disseizure,  and  to  whose  hands  such  pronto  came, 
and  of  the  charges,  costs,  and  reasonable  expenses  which  the  plaintiff  hath 
sustained  in  his  recovery,  and  in  all  things,  and  how  much  he  is  damaged 
in  distress  of  his  coods  and  in  his  honor ;  and,  the  damages  bein^  assessed, 
it  is  to  be  awarded  that  the  plaintiff  recover  his  seisin,  such  as  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  the  recognitors,  and  the  damages,  and  the  disseizors  are 
punishable  according  to  their  offences  (c.  iii.,  s.  25). 

^  Bract,  185  b,  187. 
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the  most  of  the  fruits  and  profits  during  the  time  they 
could  keep  their  unlawful  possession ;  and  when  they  had 
raised  great  sums  thereby,  they  could  generally  escapQ 
with  a  small  misericcrdia^  through  the  ill-placed  lenity  of 
jurors ;  who,  when  they,  by  their  verdict,  took  from  ^ 
disseizor  the  land,  were  unwilling  to  load  him  beside^ 
with  heavy  damages.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  expected 
that  the  justices  should  examine  very  carefully  into  the 
change  that  had  been  made  on  the  land  since  the  disseisin, 
either  through  the  wilfulness  or  neglect  of  the  disseizor, 
or  any  otherwise ;  all  which  he  was  to  be  compelled  to 
make  good,  notwithstanding  much  of  the  damage  might 
have  happened  by  death  or  cattle  and  other  accidents, 
which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  govern ;  nor  was  any 
allowance  to  be  made  to  a  wrong-doer  for  improvements.* 

This  was  the  manner  of  proceeding,  when  nothing  was 
szoepiionsto   sstid   agaiust   the  assize,  nor  any  exception 

theMBise.  taken  why  it  ought  to  remain^  as  it  was  called; 
but  if  the  tenant  did  not  choose  to  put  himself  upon  the 
assize,  he  might  except^  or  plead  such  matter  as  would 
cause  it  to  remain^  that  is,  defer  it  for  the  present,  or  per^ 
haps  entirely  destroy  it.  These  exceptions  were,  to  the 
writ,  to  the  person  of  the  complainant  or  tenant,  and  to 
the  assize.  Some  exceptions  to  the  writ  deferred  the 
assize,  but  did  not  destroy  it;  some  exceptions  to  the 
person  of  the  complainant  entirely  destroyed  the  assize; 
some  exceptions  were  peremptory  as  to  one  person,  and 
deferred  the  judgment,  but  were  not  peremptory  as  to 
another ;  as  where  the  complainant  was  not  entitled  to 
the  action,  but  some  one  else.  The  order  of  stating  ex« 
ceptions  was  this :  if  the  writ  was  not  good,  there  could 
be  no  further  proceeding  ;  but  if  that  was  good,  then  they 
resorted  to  the  person  of  the  complainant,  to  see  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  the  complaint ;  then  to  the  person  of 
the  tenant,  to  see  if  he  was  the  person  against  whom  the 
complaint  should  be  made ;  and  last  of  all  to  the  assize, 
to  try  si  tenens  injusti  et  sine  jvdicio  disseisiverit  ipsum  que- 
rentem  de  libro  tenemento  suo  in  such  a  vill,  after  such  a 
period  of  time.* 

Thus,  after  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  established, 
the  tenant  was  to  take  his  exceptions  to  the  writ.     Ex- 

»  Bract.,  187.  «  Ibid.,  187  b. 
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ceptions  to  the  writ  were  many ;  if  there  was  anything 
&ulty  therein,  a  spurious  seal,  a  rasnre  in  a  suspicions 
part,  as  where  the  names  of  the  persons,  or  places,  or 
things  were  written  (for  a  rasure  in  the  legal  part  was 
not  so  important  as  in  these  points  of  fact) ;  if  the  date 
was  at  all  changed ;  if  the  complainant  had  a  former  writ  of 
mortuancestor,  of  entry,  or  of  right,  and  so  had  not  ob- 
served the  order  of  writs.  Again,  any  error  destroyed  a 
writ,  though  he  did  not  destroy  the  assize.  It  was  error, 
if  the  writ  was  against  one  who  was  possessed  nomine 
alieno^  as  a  frmarius.  The  assize  could  not  proceed  if 
there  was  an  error  in  the  name,  as  Henricus  fovWilhelmus; 
and  so  in  the  cognomen,  as  Subertus  Roberti  for  Hubertus 
WcUteri;  so  in  the  name  of  a  vill  whence  a  person  took 
his  description,  as  London  for  Winchester ;  even  if  the 
error  was  in  a  syllable,  as  Henry  de  Brocheton  for  Henry  de 
Bracton;  najr,  even  in  a  letter,  as  de  Bractkon^  for  de  Brae- 
ton;  again  in  a  name  of  dignity,  as  Henry  de  Bracton 
prcecentor^  when  he  was  decanus;  so  of  a  thing,  as  vineam 
for  eccleslam} 

Then  followed  exceptions  to  the  person  of  the  complain- 
ant; one  of  which  .was  villenage,  and  its  consequences, 
excommunication ;  that  he  had  not  a  freehold ;  that  he 
should  distrain  instead  of  bringing  this  writ,  and  many 
others.  The  tenant  might  next  except  to  his  owh  person; 
as  for  instance,  that  the  action  should  have  been  againgt 
his  ancestor  or  predecessor,  and  not  against  him.*  And 
last  of  all,  having  gone  through  exceptions  to  the  writ 
and  to  the  person,  he  might  except  to  the  assize,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  by  disputing  how  far  the  oper- 
ative words  of  the  writ  were  justified  in  fact;  how  far  he 
injustl  et  sine  judicio  —  disseisivit  eum — de  libero  tenemento 
sua  —  in  tali  viUd  ;  every  term  of  which  charge  was  open 
to  a  variety  of  remarks  and  objections.* 

All  these  exceptions,  whether  they  were  peremptory  or 
dilatory,  were  equally  out  of  the  assize  (which  was  merely 
to  try  the  disseisin),  and  collateral  to  it ;  and  therefore 
could  not  be  determined  by  the  recognitors  of  assize. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  Glanville's  time^  such  incidental 
matters  were  in  general  tried  by  duel,  there  being  very 
few  issues  which  are  said  by  that  author  to  have  been 

*  Bract.,  188,  189.  •  Ibid.,  from  204  to  212  b. 

'  Ibid.,  from  190  to  201  « Ibid.,  146. 
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usually  tried  by  recognition;  of  which  one  was,  infra 
cetatem  vel  non;  another  was,  whether  seized  tU  de  vadiOj  or 
ut  de  foedo,  and  some  others ;  as  that  of  villenage,  which 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  relations,  and  if  they  could  not 
agree,  by  the  vicinage ;  the  gift  of  a  fee,  after  a  grant  of 
the  advowson,^  and  others  that  may  be  seen  in  that  reign; 
but,  in  general,  points  in  debate  that  did  not  make  the 
direct  question  of  seisin,  were  tried  by  the  duel.  Since 
that  time,  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  concurring  with 
the  statute  made  by  Henry  11.  concerning  trials  by  recog- 
nitors, had  so  far  prevailed  over  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  that  suitors  used  commonly,  when  a  fact  was 
in  litigation  between  them  in  a  cause,  to  consent  that  the 
truth  thereof  shovld  be  inquired  of  by  a  jijrata,  or  jury^  in 
preference  to  a  trial  by  duel ;  and  they  accordingly  used 
to  pray  the  court  that  it  might  be  so ;  with  which  prayer 
courts  had  been  so  long  used  to  comply,  that  a  jury  had 
become  the  regular  mode  of  trying  a  fact  in  dispute  in  a 
judicial  proceeding.  Thus  there  iiad  gradually  arisen  a 
new  sort  of  trial  by  recognitors  ,or  jurors,  denominated  a 
jurata;  which  was  a  tribunal  chosen  by  consent  of  the 
parties  themselves,  and,  on  that  account,  differing  some- 
what in  its  constitution,  design,  and  effect,  from  the 
assisa. 

To  mention  only  one  mark  of  their  difference,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  be  observed  as  occasion  presents  them:  the 
jurors  in  a  jurata  were  not  liable  to  conviction  for  perjury, 
nor  to  the  infamous  judgment  as  the  jurors  in  the  a^ssisa 
were ;  the  reason  for  which,  according  to  Bracton,  was,  be- 
cause theJuTioto  was  a  trial  which  the  parties  had  themselves 
prayed  to  have,  and  therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  its  determination  ;  while  the  assize  (to  follow  his 
idea)  was  a  specific  remedy  in  a  special  case,  to  which,  and 
which  only,  the  parties  were  by  the  law  confined  for  ob- 
taining redress ;  and  if  the  ends  of  justice  were  disap- 
pointed by  those  recognitors  who  were  designed  by  the 
constitution  to  further  it,  they  deserved  a  very  severe  ani- 
madversion. But,  with  submission,  the  reason  of  the 
conviction  being  allowed  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other, 
was  not,  it  wouSi  seem,  owing  to  any  particular  difference 
in  these  two  trials,  as  practised  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL, 

^  Qlany.,  Ub.  13,  a  20. 
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but  because  the  constitution  of  Henry  II.  {a)  had  provided 
that  punishment  for  recognitors  in  the  particular  assizes 
only,  which  were  then  invented.  The  devolving  of  ques- 
tions upon  recognitors  to  be  tried  by  the  consent  of  parties, 
was  a  practice  that  originated  afterwards,  and  therefore 
was  not  within  that  provision :  nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
mark  of  this  trial  not  owing  its  existence  to  that  famous 
law  of  Henry  II,  than  the  appellation  of  jurata. 

The  difference  between  assisa  and  jurata  was  a  very 
common  piece  of  learning  in  this  reign.  This  distinc- 
tion was  always  observed,  and  was  never  more  nicely  at- 
tended to,  than  when  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
for  an  assisa  to  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
jurata;  and,  instead  of  deciding  the  direct  point  in  the 
action,  to  inquire  of  some  collateral  matter.  For  when 
any  issue  arose  upon  a  fact  in  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin, 
mortauncestor,  and  the  like  actions,  which  fact  the  parties 
agreed  should  be  inquired  of  by  a,  jurata;  nothing  was 
more  natural,  nor  indeed  more  commodious,  than,  instead 
of  summoning  other  recognitors,  as  in  Glanville's  time,^ 
(b)  that  the  assisa  summoned  in  that  action  should  be  the 
jurors  to  whom  they  might  refer  the  inquiry.  This  was 
generally  the  case ;  and  then  the  lawyers  said,  ^^iM  venumr 
cadit  assisay  et  vertitur  in  juratam;  the  assize  was  <«/«»'«<o«»- 

(a)  There  was  no  each  ^  ooDstitatlon/'  nor  does'Glanyille  say  there  was. 
Ql%nyiUe  caUs  it,  indeed,  an  institution,  and,  for  the  sake  of  flattery,  calls  it 
a  royal  institution ;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was  simply 
an  ordinance  or  regulation  of  the  chief  justiciary :  just  as,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ck>nqueror,  we  find  the  king^s  justiciary  ordering  twelve  men  to  be  sworn  to 
try  a  real  action.  That  was  an  assize,  for  an  assise  was  only  trial  by  jury 
in  a  real  action  (i.  «.,  an  action  to  recover  real  property),  and  the  truth  is, 
the  institution  had  grown  up  by  degrees,  and  had  only  been  regulated  by 
Glanville,  who,  aU  through,  speaks  of  the  recognitors  as  "jurors,''  that  is, 
sworn  triers  on  their  own  knowledge.  And  the  distinction  on  which  our 
author  dilates  in  the  text  between  a  jury  and  an  assize  Lb  futile,  for  they  were 
different  names  for  the  same  thing,  the  assize  being  a  jury  to  try  the  right 
to  seisin,  the  trial  by  jury  being  applicable  to  any  issue. 

(6)  No  trace  of  any  such  distinction  can  be  found  in  Glanville,  who.  all 
through,  speaks  of  *'  recognitors"  as  "jurors,"  and  of  the  assize  as  a  trial  by 
jury.  The  assize  was,  as  already  shown,  simply  trial  by  jury  in  a  real 
action,  which  had  grown  up  since  the  Conquest,  and  was  regulated  by  Glan- 
ville and  elaborated  by  Bracton.  And  the  formaUties  and  subtleties  in 
which  Bracton  indulges  are  simply  illustrations  of  the  tendency  of  men 
whose  minds  are  cramjsed  by  a  special  study  to  overload  it  with  senseless 
niceties  and  verbal  distinctions.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  our  aathor 
ahoold  have  wasted  so  much  space  upon  them. 

^  Glanv.,  Uo.  13,  c  20. 
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turned  into  a  jury,  and  the  point  in  dispute  was  determined 
by  the  recognitors,  not  in  modum  asaiscBj  but  in  modum 
juraUz. 

Thus,  then,  the  exceptions  mentioned  above  would  in 
this  reigi),  as  they  were  out  of  the  assize,  be  determined, 
not  in  modum  assiscB,  but  in  modum  juraice :  as  it  were,  says 
Bracton,  by  consent  of  the  parties ;  where  one  alleged  one 
thing,^nd  the  other  the  contrary,  and  each  prayed  that 
the  truth  of  what  he  said  might  be  inquired  of.  And  in 
this  case,  says  he,  there  is  no  conviction  ;  for  if  the  other 
party  would  controvert  the  saying  of  the  jurors,  the  law 
gave  him  full  liberty  to  say  that  the  proof  uxis  false;  the 
verdict  of  the  jurors  in  this  case  being  only  a  proof  of  the 
exception;  every  one  being  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
ception, and  the  person  who  replied  to  it  being  also  bound 
to  prove  his  replication,  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the 
jurors,  merely  for  want  of  other  proof. 

This  will  be  made  clearer  by  giving  an  instance.  Sup- 
pose the  complainant  stated  his  case  by  saying,  that  he 
married  a  wife  having  an  inheritance,  and  after  her  death 
he  was  in  seisin  till  such  a  one  unjustly  disseized  him, 
and  so  was  in  seisin  per  legem  AngUcBy  for  he  and  his  wife 
had  children  between  them.  If  the  tenant  did  not,  in 
answer  to  this,  deny  the  disseisin,  and  put  himself  on  the 
assize,  to  try  whetner  he  disseized  him  or  not,  he  might 
deny  some  of  the  circumstances  which  the  complainant 
had  stated  as  making  his  title :  he  might  except  that  they 
had  no  child  ;  or  if  they  had,  that  it  died  in  the  womb ; 
or  if  it  was  born,  that  it  was  a  monster,  and  not  a  child  ; 
or  if  it  was  a  child  and  born  alive,  that  it  was  not  heard 
to  cry  between  four  walls :  when  the  complainant  to  such 
a  plea  replied  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  the  allegation 
was  then  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  assize  in  modum  juraice* 
In  the  former  case,  of  the  general  issue  disseisivit  vel  non^ 
the  jurors,  if  they  swore  falsely,  would  be  liable  to  con- 
viction ;  in  the  latter  they  would  not.^ 

The  instances  in  which  an  assize  mi^ht  be  turned  into 
a  jury  were  as  numerous  as  the  exceptions  that  might  be 
ta*ken  to  the  complaint.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
adding  one  more  example  to  those  already  given  ^  and 
this  being  a  very  particular  one,  deserves  our  notice.    An 
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assize  was  sometimes  turned  into  a  jury,  jpropter  transgres- 
sionemy  on  account  of  a  trespass :  as  where  a  person  made 
use  of  another's  land  against  the  owner's  will ;  or  where 
he  used,  as  his  own,  the  land  of  a  person  holding  in  com- 
mon with  him ;  these  might  be  disseisins  and  trespasses 
both ;  for  every  disseisin  was  a  trespass,  though  not  every 
trespass  a  disseisin.  If  then  the  entry  upon  the  stranger  s 
land  was  without  any  claim  of  right,  it  was  not  a  dis- 
seisin, but  a  trespass.  But  as  it  was  uncertain  quo  animo 
this  was  done ;  the  complainant  used  generally,  in  such 
case,  to  bring  an  assize  as  for  a  disseisin,  and  then  the 
judge  was  to  examine  whether  it  was  done  with  a  claim 
of  right :  so  that,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  made  the 
entry  through  a  probable  error  and  ignorance,  and  under 
such  mistake  cut  down  trees,  or  the  like,  and  did  not  do 
it  in  the  name  of  seisin,  he  was  cleared  of  the  imputation 
of  a  disseisin,  and  it  was  considered  rather  as  a  trespass ; 
for  which,  if  he  acknowledged  the  fact,  he  was  to  make 
amends ;  if  he  denied  it,  the  assize  was  turned  into  a  jury 
to  inquire  of  the  trespass.* 

An  assize  was  sometimes  turned  into  a  jury  propter 
transgressionem  districtioniSf  on  account  of  a  trespass  com- 
mitted in  distraining ;  for  a  distress  sometimes  amounted 
to  a  disseisin,  sometimes  was  only  a  trespass :  and  was 
accordingly  determined,  in  the  former  case  in  modum  as- 
sis(By  in  the  latter  in  modum  juratce.  When  an  assize, 
therefore,  was  brought  upon  an  iniury  suffered  by  a  dis- 
tress, if  it  could  not  be  maintained  as  an  assize  to  deter- 
mine the  disseisin,  it  might  be  maintained  as  a  jury  to 
determine  the  trespass.^ 

From  what  is  here  said,  and  the  little  mention  there  is 
in  Bracton  about  any  original  specific  proceeding  in  case 
of  trespass,  it  should  seem,  that  though  there  mi^ht  be  a 
writ  of  trespass,  it  was  rarely  brougnt  for  entries  upon 
land ;  but  the  usual  way  of  considering  such  matters  was 
in  an  assize,  where  the  complainant  was  sure  of  inflicting 
some  penalty  on  the  wrong-doer,  either  as  a  disseizor  or  a 
trespasser.  It  should  seem  that  the  writ  of  trespass  was 
a  late  invention,  not  wholly  approved  by  Bracton ;  for  it 
is  said  in  another  part  of  this  author's  work,  that  the 
writ  quare  vi  et  armis  a  person  entered  land,  would  be  bad, 

>  Bract,  216  b.  '  Ibid.,  217. 
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becavM  it  would  be  making  a  question  of  the  mode  of  the 
trespass,  when  it  should  be  for  the  trespass  simply. 

To  return  to  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin :  This  assize, 
according  to  Bracton,  had  three  considerations :  it  was 
personal,  propter  factum;  penal,  propter  injuriam;  and 
thirdly,  it  was  for  restitution  of  the  thing  taken.  As  far 
as  its  object  was  penal  (and  pcena  suos  tenere  debet  aviores\ 
it  did  not  lie  for  the  heir  of  the  disseizee,  nor  against  the 
heir  of  the  disseizor,  if  he  died  in  the  life  of  the  disseizee ; 
for  the  penalty  was  extinguished  with  the  person,  and  the 
heir  was  not  to  be  punished  for  the  offence  of  his  ances- 
tor :  nor,  in  like  manner,  would  an  action  lie  for  the  heir 
of  the  disseizee ;  for  as  between  him  and  the  disseizor 
there  was  no  obligation  quoad  posnam^  though  there  was 
qujoad  restitutionem ;  but  his  remedy  was  by  a  writ  de  in- 
ffressUy  since  called  a  lorit  of  entry.  As  to  this  writ  of 
entry,  and  when  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  for  an  heir  to  recover  possession,  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  the  ancestor  had  been  properly  diligent  in 
procuring  and  prosecuting  his  suit  so  as  to  have  got  a 
view,  and  the  jurors  sworn  ;  for  then,  by  so  doing,  the 
assize  of  novel  disseisin,  in  case  of  his  death,  was  said  to 
be  perpetuated ;  that  is,  the  right  of  action  for  the  dis- 
seisin, BO  far  as  concerned  the  restitution,  continued  to 
the  heir  of  the  disseizee  against  the  disseizor  and  his 
heirs.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  case,  the  action 
would  hold  quoad  pcenam  likewise  against  the  disseizor ; 
and  though  the  assize  was  not  prosecuted  so  far  as  the 
view,  and  electing  the  jurors,  yet  if  as  much  diligence  as 
possible  had  been  used,  though  no  action  was  commenced, 
the  writ  of  entry  was  nevertheless  continued  to  the  heir 
of  the  disseizee  quoad  restitutionem.^ 

The  form  of  the  writ  of  entry,  when  brought  after  an 
assize,  was  as  follows :  Prcecipe  A.  qubdjusti,  etc.^  reddat  B. 
tantum  terrce  cum  pertineniiis  in  viM,  etc.,  in  quam  non  habet 
ingressum  nisi  per  C.  poJtrem  ipsius  A.  cujus  hceres  ipse  est^ 
qui  prcBdictum  B.  inde  injusti  et  sinejudicio  disseisivity  etpost* 
quam,  etc.,  et  unde  assisa  novce  disseisince  summxmitafuit  coram 
justitiariis  ru>stris  ad  primam,  etc,,  et  visus  terrce  captuSy  et  re- 
mansit  assisa  capienda,  io  quhd  prcedictus  C.  obiit  ante  cap- 
tionem  ittius  a^ssisce  (or,  antequam  justitiarii  nostri  in  partes 
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iUas  venerint).  Et  nisi  feceriiy  etc.  These  writs  of  entry, 
groanded  upon  a  disseisin,  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  happened  since  the  disseisin.  One 
was,  in  qwam  ingressum  non  habet  nisi  per  C.flium  et  hcere- 
dem  D.  qui  terrain  iUam  ei  dimisit  postquam  idem  D.  injusti  et 
sinejydicio  disseisiverit  ipsum  A,  etc.  Another  was,  in  quam 
non  habet  inaressum^  nisi  per  talein^  qui  injuste  et  sinejudicio 
disseisivit  tama  postquam  idem  talis  disseisiverat  querentem} 

In  this  writ  the  heir  of  the  disseizor  mijght  have  almost 
all  the  answers  and  defences  which  the  disseizor  himself, 
if  he  had  lived,  mi^ht  have  had  against  the  assize  of  novel 
disseisin ;  inasmuch  as  this  writ  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
assize  of  novel  disseisin  in  all  respects  that  regarded  res- 
titution, though  not  quxxid  posnam;  and  all  such  matters 
would  be  determined  by  a  jury,  Bracton  says  expressly, 
that  no  corporal  pain  was  to  be  inflicted  by  this  action,  on 
account  of  the  disseisin  of  the  ancestor ;  nor  damages ; 
nor  was  the  customary  ox  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff;*  but 
only  the  misericordia  was  to  be  paid  for  the  unjust  deten- 
tion.' 

This  writ  of  entry  grounded  upon  a  disseisin,  like  other 
writs  of  entry,  was  an  invention  since  the  time  of  Glan- 
ville,  and  was  the  result  of  that  refinement  which  had 

?3rvaded  all  parts  of  the  law  relating  to  seisin  and  property. 
he  earliest  mention  of  these  writs  is  in  the  third  year  of 
this  king ;  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  in  common  use, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  thev  were  introduced  not 
long  after  Glanville's  time.*  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  more  particularly  of  these  new  writs  in  their  proper 
place.  The  writ  which  next  presents  itself  is  another 
remedy  concerning  possession,  which  also  had  been  con- 
trived since  Glanvilie's  time  (a),  and  has  since  been  called 
the  writ  of  Quare  ejecit  infra  terminum. 

(a)  This  particalar  form  of  remedy  may  have  been  framed  since  this,  but, 
as  already  nas  been  seen,  there  was  a  remedy  before,  for  it  is  laid  down  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Mhrror  that,  as  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  was  a  possessory 
remedy,  it  lay  eqnally  for  a  termor  for  years  as  for  a  freeholder.  They  were 
not  so  auU  in  those  days  as  not  to  see  that  a  term  of  forty  years  might  be  as 
good  or  better  than  an  estate  for  term  of  life ;  neither  were  they  so  foolish 
as  to  afford  no  remedy  for  it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  over-technical 
lawyer  may  have  suggested  a  quibble  upon  the  word  ^  disseisin ; "  that,  as 

*  Bract,  219. 

'  It  seems  that  there  was  a  custom  for  the  sheriff  to  demand  an  ox  for 
every  dineisin  proved. 
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Such  were  the  notions  concerning  land,  that  while  one 
Quart ejeeu in-  V^TBOTi  had  a  freehold  in  a  tenement,  another 
fraUTmimun,  might,  sajs  Bracton,  have  at  the  same  time  the 
usufruct,  the  use,  and  the  habitation.^  As  we  have  been 
showing  how  a  man  was  to  be  restored  to  his  freehold  if 
he  was  ejected,  we  shall  now  see  what  was  to  be  done  if  a 
person  was  ejected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the 
usufruct,  use,  or  habitation  of  a  tenement  which  he  held 
for  term  of  years.  Such  persons,  when  ejected  within 
their  term,  used  sometimes  to  bring  a  lorit  of  covenant;  but 
as  that  only  lay  between  the  person  taking  and  person 
letting  (who  alone  were  parties  to  and  bound  bv  the  cove- 
nant), and  the  matter  could  not  be  determined,  if  at  all, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  in  that  way;  provision  was 
made,  says  Bracton,  by  the  wisdom  of  tne  court  and 
council  ^  for  a  farmer  a^inst  all  persons  whatsoever  who 
ejected  him,  by  the  following  writ :  Prasdpe  A.  qubd  jusS 
et  sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  tantum  terrcB  cum  pertinentus  in  vUlA 
etc.^  quam  idem  A.  qui  dimisit^  etc^  or  thus :  Si  talis  fecerit  te 
securarriy  etc.j  ostensurus  quare  deforceat^  efc.,  tantum  terrce  cum 
pertinentiis  in  viUd^  etc.y  qubd  talis  dimisit  ipsi^  etc.^ad  terminum 
qui  nondum  prceteriity  infra  quern  termnum  prcedictuSy  etc,,  illud 
vendidit,  etc,^  occasione  cigus  venditionis  ipse,  etc.^  postmjodum^ 
etc.y  de  prcedictd  terrd  ejecit  lU  dicit;  et  habeas  ibiy  6fc.,  or  Si  A. 
fecerit  te  securum,  etc.^  tunc  summ^one  B.  qubd  sit  coram^  etc.y  ad 
respondendum  eidum  A.  quare  vnju^ti  ejecit  eum  de  tanto  terrce^ 

a  termor  was  not  seised,  so  he  ooald  not  be  disseized  —  a  futile  point.  ft)r 
the  term  "  seisin "  meant  possession.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  such  technical  difficulty  had  been  raised,  for  the  Mirror  puts  it 
as  an  *'  abuse  to  think  that  we  cannot  recover  a  term  for  jears  in  manner 
of  disseisin"  (c.  v.,  s.  7).  In  the  chapter  on  disseisin,  it  is  laid  down  that 
disseisin  included  deforcement,  or  keeping  out,  as  well  as  ejectment,  or  puiUnq 
out,  and  that  it  was  "to  disseize  or  gect  a  tenant  as  if  one  eject  me  out  of 
my  tenement,  whereof  I  have  had  peaceable  possession  by  descent  of  inheri- 
tance, or  other  lawful  title  to  the  possession.  And  note,  that  right  is  of  two 
kinds :  of  possession  or  of  property ;  and  the  right  of  property  is  not  de- 
terminable by  this  assize  as  is  the  known  possession,  or  tnat  which  alto- 
gether savoreth  of  a  possessory  right.  And  ejection,  if  of  a  term  of  years, 
fallelh  into  this  assize,  which  sometimes  cometh  by  lease"  (c  iii.,  s.  20). 
Now  in  what  did  the  writ  of  disseisin  differ  from  the  writ  of  auare  efeeit 
emUntan,  except  that,  to  satisfy  some  captious  clerk,  the  wora  disseisin 
was  omitted,  and  the  words  "quod  demisit"  and  "quod  deforceat"  were 
substituted.  « 

^  These  terms  tisui/hcefua,  tistis,  and  hahitcUiOf  are  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law,  and  there  stand  in  as  near  a  relation  to  each  other  as  they  are  placed  in 
here  {In$U,  lib.  2,  tit  4,  5). 
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dc.y  qnam  C.  ei  dimisit  ad  terminum  qui  mmdum  prceieriit  infra 
quern  terminum,  etc. 

If  this  writ  lay  against  a  stranffer  propter  venditionem^ 
much  more  oaght  it  to  lie  against  tne  person  himself  who 
demised  the  land,  if  he  ejected  his  own  farmer.  In  such 
case  the  writ  was,  qvam  U.  de  N.  ei  dimisit  ad  terminum  aid 
nandum  prceteriity  infra  quern  terminum  prcedictus  C  rfe  edaem 
JbrmA  sud  injusti  ejecU,  ut  dicit;  et  nisi  fecerit.  etc..  and  this 
was  with  little  variation,  the  more  common  form  in  case 
of  ejectment  by  a  stranffer.  These  writs  were  drawn  in 
two  ways,  both  of  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  above 
instances ;  the  one  of  a  praecipe ;  the  other  two  oi  9,  si  te 
fecerit  securum.  The  prcecipe  was  thought  the  best  and 
most  compendious  proceeding,  on  account  of  the  process 
of  caption  of  the  land  into  the  king's  hands,  which  lay 
upon  that  writ;  and  the  avoiding  the  tediousness  and 
delay  of  attachments,  which  was  the  process  upon  the 
writ  of  si  te  fecerit  securum^  efc.,  though  we  shall  see,  in 
aftertimes,  that  the  latter  became  the  most  common  and 
best  known  of  the  two,  being  that  which,  from  the  words 
of  it,  was  called  a  quare  gecit  infra  terminum.^ 

Thus  have  we  gone  throuc^h  the  remedies  which  the  law 
had  provided,  where  an  injury  was  done  to  a  AadMof  00m- 
man's  seisin  of  a  freehold.  It  follows  next  in  "^^ 
order  to  speak  of  injuries  done  to  a  seisin  of  things  appur- 
tenant to  a  freehold,  such  as  common  of  pasture,  and  the 
like.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Glanville's  time  there  was  an 
assize  of  common  of  pasture,  by  which  the  complainant 
mi^ht  recover  his  seisin  of  a  common,  the  same  as  seisin 
of  nis  land ;  and  that  there  was  a  writ  directing  an  admeas- 
urement of  pasture  to  be  made,  where  any  one  had  sur- 
charged the  land.  The  forms  of  these  two  writs  were  the 
same  now  as  in  his  time.'  The  writ  of  admeasurement 
was  executed  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  to  go  in  person  to 
the  place  where  the  common  lay,  and  cause  the  hundredors 
and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  admeasurement  to  meet ; 
and  there,  in  presence  of  the  parties  to  the  writ,  if  they 
obeyed  the  summons  to  appear,  and  after  hearing  their 
allegations,  he  was  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  oaths  of  such 
neignbors  by  whom  the  truth  could  best  be  known,  and  by 
the  inspection  of  charters  and  instruments,  how  the  right 

>  Bract,  220.  *  Fufe  vol.  i.,  458.  Bract,  224  and  229l 
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was ;  and,  according  to  that,  he  was  to  admeasure  and  allot 
the  common.*  This  was  the  writ  upon  which  admeasure- 
ments were  usually  made.  But  where  a  person  overcharged 
his  common  beyond  what  his  ancestors  had  ever  claimed, 
the  admeasurement  used  to  be  made  by  a  writ,  invented 
since  Glanville's  time,  to  the  following  effect :  Si  A.fecerit, 
etc.  J  tunCy  etc.  J  qubd  sit  coram  jusiitiariis  ad  primam  assisam^  os- 
tensurus  qvxire  superoneraty  etc.j  aliter  qvdLm  C.  pater  ipsius  B. 
cujus  Jiceres  ipse  est,  consuevii:  upon  which  the  justices  were 
to  proceed  as  the  sheriff  in  the  former  instance  did,  and  a 
summarv  inquisition  was  made  concerning  the  matter  in 
dispute.* 

Another  writ  had  been  introduced,  called  a  writ  de  quo 
jure.  Where  a  person  had  recovered  seisin  of  a  common 
m  assize,  grounding  his  title  upon  usage  and  sufferance 
merely ;  as  this  determined  only  the  seisin,  the  chief  lord 
might  bring  this  writ  to  make  the  tenant  show  quo  jurb 
exiait  communiam  pasturce^  etc.^  desicut  iUe  nvllam  communiam 
haiety  etc.y  nee  servitium  ei  facit  quarCj  etc.^  habere  debeaty  etc? 

The  writ  in  Glanville  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
that  prcecipias  R.  quhd,  etc.,  permittat  habere  H,  aisiarrienta 
may  etc.y^  was  preserved  with  some  small  difference  in  the 
form.  He  was  directed,  thdkt  jiLsticies  JR.  qvMy  cfc.,  permittat 
H.  habere  rationabile  estoveriumy  etc.y  as  the  case  might  be, 
of  wood,  turbary,  and  the  like.* 

As  a  nuisance,  being  an  injury  to  a  freehold,  was  con- 

ornaiMiiM  flidered  in  the  nature  of  a  disseisin,  and  like 
***  that  might  be  redressed  by  an  assize ;  so  also, 
like  that,  it  rmghty  JlagrantefactOy  be  removed  by  the  party 
injured  without  any  ceremony  of  application  to  the  law: 
but  after  the  party  had  laid  by,  he  had,  as  in  case  of  a 
disseisin,  no  redress  but  by  writ.^ 

There  is  no  mention  in  Glanville  of  any  other  writ  of 
nuisance  than  the  assize.  We  find  now  several  writs  to 
the  sheriff  upon  questions  of  nuisance.  One  of  these  was 
Questus  est  nobis  talisy  qubd  talis  injustl  et  sine  itidicio  lewivit 
auendam  murum  (or  whatever  it  might  be)  ad  nocum£ntum 
tiberi  tenetnenti  stiiy  etc.y  post  reditum  nostrum  de  Britannid  in 
Angliam:''  Et  ided  Ubi  proecipimuSy  qubd  loquelam  illam  aur 

»  Bract^  229.       •  Ibid.,  229  b,  230.  •  Bnust,  231. 

»  Ibid.,  229  b.      *  GUny.,  lib.  12,  c  14.  Vide  toI.  L,  439.     •  Ibid.,  281  b. 
*  We  haye  before  seen  that  hy  the  Stat  Mert  writs  of  novel  disseiBin  were 
not  to  exoeed  primam  InmtfrekUumem  domim  regit  qui  mme  eit  in  VoBeimiam, 
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dias  et  postea  eum  indejustk  deducifcudas^  ne  ampliiis^  etc.  In 
the  same  manner  writs  might  be  formed,  quare,  etc.y  pos- 
iravit  inju8&  ad  nocumentum  Uberi  tenementi;  quare,  etc.y  viam 
obstruxit^  etc,,  quare  divertit  cursum  aqum^  etc.^  and  so  on,  in 
numberless  cases  of  injury  and  nuisance  to  a  man's  free- 
hold.^ These  last  writs  authorized  the  sheriff  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matter ;  and  so  were  to  all  intents  and 

Sarposes,  writs  of  justicieSy  though  that  word  was  intro- 
uced  only  in  the  following :  JusticieSy  etc,j  qvbdy  etc.y  per- 
mittat  H.  habere  quandam  viam  in  tend  sudy  etc.  The  writ 
of  assize  of  nuisance  did  not  differ  in  form  from  those  in 
Glanville,  except  in  the  return  now  used  in  all  assizes, 
coram  justitiariis  nostris  ad  proximxim  assisam.*  The  proceed- 
ings upon  this  writ  were  the  same  as  in  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin  of  a  freehold.  So  much  were  assizes  of  common 
and  of  nuisance  considered  in  the  same  li^ht  as  assizes 
freehold,  that  where  either  of  the  parties  died  after  the 
injury  done,  and  the  writ  was  to  be  brought  by  or  agaiust 
the  heir,  we  find  a  sort  of  writ  of  entry  was  formed,  in 
the  nature  of  those  we  before  mentioned  for  recovery  of 
lands :  Praecipe  quMy  ete.y  reddat  B.  cammuniam  pasturcBy  etc. 
Ptcecipe  qubdy  efc.,  relevari  facial  et  reparari  quoddamfossatumj 
etc.  Prcedpe  qubd  permiitat  talem  relevarCy  etc. :  *  adapted,  in 
the  words  of  them,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  without  any 
mention  of  an  entry,  which  indeed  would  have  been  inco- 
herent and  absurd. 

A  nuisance  was  so  much  in  the  nature  of,  and  approached 
so  near  to,  a  disseisin,  that  sometimes  it  might  be  consid- 
ered in  either  light ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  it 
properly  was.  Suppose  a  person  caused  water  to  overflow ; 
if  it  rose  upon  the  complainant's  own  freehold,  which  it 
most  probably  would  if  he  had  land  on  both  sides,  this 
was  thought  rather  a  disseisin  than  a  nuisance ;  but  if  it 
rose  only  on  the  freehold  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  from 
thence  incommoded  that  of  the  complainant,  it  was  then 
only  a  nuisance,  because  the  fact  was  all  in  the  wrong- 
doer's land.  But  if  part  was  in  one,  and  part  in  the  other, 
and  the  water  run  over  both  grounds ;  then,  for  one  part 
he  might  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  of  freehold ;  for 

Vide  caUCf  59.      Notwithstanding  which,  we  find  Bracton  states  this  writ  with 
a  different  Umitation.    It  is  not  easy  to  acoonnt  for  this  want  of  agreement 
between  onr  aathor  and  the  statute. 
^Bract,233.  >Ibid.,253h.  •  Ibid.,  235  b,  286. 
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the  other,  an  assize  of  nuisance ;  so  that  here  would  be 
two  assizes  on  account  of  the  same  land ;  in  which  case, 
of  the  two  remedies,  if  one  was  to  be  chosen,  Bracton  ad- 
vises the  assize  of  nuisance,  as  the  most  likely  to  remove 
the  whole  mischief:  for  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  as  it 
was  confined  to  the  freehold,  could  not  correct  the  nui- 
sance which  was  upon  the  other's  land ;  while  the  assize 
of  nuisance,  by  removing  the  cause,  effected  both.^  A  man 
might  commit  a  disseisin  and  two  nuisances,  by  doing  one 
fact  on  his  own  ground.  If  he  cut  a  ditch  across  a  road 
which  led  to  a  pasture,  he,  at  once,  committed  a  disseisin 
of  the  common ;  caused  also  one  nuisance  by  obstructing 
the  way,  and  another  by  diverting  the  water  from  its 
proper  channel.* 

Among  other  nuisances,  a  liberty  or  franchise  might  be 
a  nuisance  to  another  liberty  or  firanchise ;  as  where  the 
liberty  of  holding  a  market  was  granted,  so  as  not  to  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  a  neighboring  one.  Now,  a  market 
was  said  to  be  vicinumy  or  neighboring,  if  it  was  six  miles 
and  a  half,^  and  one-third  of  the  other  half  distant  from 
another ;  which  distance  was  computed  with  a  view  to  the 
following  considerations :  supposing  a  day's  journey  to  be 
twenty  miles,  and  the  day  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  part  would  suffice  for  the  journey  thither;  the  second, 
for  buying  and  selling ;  and  the  third,  for  returning  home 
in  reasonable  time  before  ni^ht  A  market  if  raised  within 
this  distance,  was  to  be  put  down ;  yet  a  market  to  be  held 
two  or  three  days  after  another,  though  within  that  distance, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  injurious;  and,  accordingly,  a  mar- 
ket was  not  considered  as  a  nuisance,^  unless  it  was  held 
before  or  at  the  time  of  another. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remark  two  or  three  particulars  relating 
to  them  in  general.  If  a  disseisin  happened  infra  sumTnani' 
tionem  justttiariorum^  there  was  no  need  of  applying  to  the 
curia  regis  for  a  writ ;  but  the  itinerant  justices  would  make 
one  themselves,  in  this  form :  Talis  de  iali  locoy  et  socii  sui 
justitiarii  itinerantes  in  tali  candtaiu  tali  salutem.  Questus  est 
nobisy  and  so  on,  as  in  other  writs;  only,  instead  of  the  lerm 

»  Bract,  234  b.  «  Ibid^  284  b. 

^  '  Sex  UutxK.    Spelmaii  Bays,  that  in  Domesday,  and  our  old  writers,  leuea 
signifies  a  mUe,    Spelm.,  Voce  Leuea, 
«  Bract.,  235. 
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of  limitation,  these  words  were  inserted,  by  way  of  giv- 
ing jurisdiction  to  the  court,  infra  summonition  emiUneris 
Tiostri} 

We  have  seen  what  provision  was  made  by  the  statute 
of  Merton  in  case  of.  redisseisin.*  If  a  person  recovered 
seisin  by  ludgment  of  the  justices  itinerant,  and  was  put 
in  seisin  by  nie  sheriff,  and  was  afterwards  disseized  by 
the  same  disseizors ;  thejr,  being  convicted  thereof,  were 
to  be  taken  and  detained  in  gaol,  till  released  by  the  king 
or  otherwise ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  offenders 
there  issued  the  following  writ  to  the  sheriff :  Monstravit 
nobis  taliSj  qubd  cum  ipse  recuper Asset;  mentioning  the  assize, 
and  so  on;  ipse  talis,  etc,,  iterum,  etc.^  disseisivit:  et  idio  tibi 
prcecipimus,  qubd  assumpiis  tecum  custodibus  placitorum  coronce 
nostrce,  et  12  torn  militibus  qud,m  aliis  liberis  et  legalibus  komini" 
buSy  etc,,  diligentem  facias  inquisitionem,  etc.  (a).  M  tunc  ipsum 
capias yCt  in  prisond  nostrd  salvb  custodian,  donee  aliud  inde 
prcBceperimus,  et  inde  tali  seisinam  suam  rehabere  facias,  etc. 
And,  in  like  manner,  in  all  cases  where  seisin  was  recov- 
ered in  court,  whether  bj  assize,  recognition,  jury,  judg- 
ment, concord,  or  otherwise,  and  the  recoverer  was  turned 
out,  a  writ  of  monstravit  to  this  effect  might  be  had.* 

Next,  as  to  the  writ  of  execution  to  eive  seisin  to  the 
complainant.  When  an  assize  happenea,  as  it  sometimes 
did,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  .county,  and  the  person  who 
brought  the  assize  complained  in  the  county  that  he  had 
not  yet  got  his  seisin,  there  issued  a  writ  to  the  following 
effect  to  the  sheriff:  Sdas  qubd  A.,  etc.,  recovered  by  assize ; 
et  idio  proBcipimus,  qubd  per  visum  recognitorum  ejusdem  assisce, 
€tc.,ple)iariam  seisinam  habere  facias,  etc.,  the  writ  being  still 
varied,  according  as  the  disseisin  was  confessed  or  other- 
wise. To  every  writ  was  added  this  clause :  JEJt  etiam  pro 
damnis  ei  adjvdicoMs  infra  qiundenam  facias  ei  decern  solidos 
habere,  ne  inde  clamorem  avdiamus  pro  defectu,  etc.  If  seisin 
had  been  recovered  before  the  justices  in  the  county,  and 

(a)  Upon  this  the  sheriff  was  judge,  and  the  question  was  raised  long  after 
this  whether  he,  heing  judge,  hia  return  of  the  jurors  could  be  objected  to, 
and  it  was  held  that  it  could  not,  "Suppose  a  redisseisin  directed  to  the 
sheriff  there  he  shall  he  judge  and  also  minister;  and  in  the  writ  he  will  in- 
quire of  thoee  who  were  of  the  assize,  and  others,  and  he  also  shall  make 


^  Bract.,  236  b.  *  Vide  anU.  *  Bract.,  236  b,  237. 
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the  complainant  was  hindered  from  getting  possession  by 
the  power  of  his  adversary,  he  might  have  the  following 
writ  to  the  sheriff:  Questus  est  nobis^  etc.,  qubd  cum  in  curia 
nostrd  recuperdsset  seisinam,  etc.,  idem^  etc.,  non  permittit  eum 
uU  sdsind  suA;  or  seisinam  suam  nondum  habet,  secundum  quod 
ei  fait  adjudicata.  JEJt  ideo  iSn  prmcipimus,  qvM  diligentur  in- 
quiras  qui  fuerunt  recognitores  ejusdem  CLSsisce,  et  per  coram  vi- 
sum, etc.,  plenariam,  seisinam  ei  habere  facias,  et  ipsum  in 
seisind  sad  mamiteneas,  et  defendas;  or  thus,  non  permittas, 
qubd  talis  ei  molestiam  inferat,  vel  gravamen,  quominiis  idem, 
etc.,  uti  possit  seisind  svA,  ne  amplits,  etc} 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  such  remedies  as  were  fur- 
AwiMHttima  nished  when  a  person  was  disseized  of  his  free- 
vrnemuoianit.  hold,  or  of  somc  casement  and  right  appurte- 
nant to  his  freehold,  and  arising  out  of  that  of  a  stranger. 
We  are  now  to  treat  of  appurtenances  and  rights  which 
arise  in  a  man's  own  ground ;  as  of  the  seisin  of  a  presenta- 
tion ;  and  when  a  person  was  impeded  in  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  own  seisin  thereof,  or  that  of  his  ancestor. 
"W  hen  a  person  presented  to  a  vacant  church,  to  which 
himself  or  his  ancestors  had  before  presented  tempore  pa/As 
(for  every  one  must  have  a  seisin  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
ancestor  who  last  presented),  and  was  impeded  or  deforced 
by  any  one  who  contested  the  presentation ;  this  was  to 
be  determined  b^  an  ojssisa  ultimo  proesentationis,  as  we  be- 
fore mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*  As  this  assize 
could  only  be  brought  by  one  who  had  had  seisin  himself, 
or  whose  ancestors,  to  whom  the  advowson  had  belonged, 
had  had  seisin,  those  who  held  by  feoffment,  and  not  by 
descent,  could  not  maintain  it,  unless  they  had,  in  fact, 
made  one  presentation :  for  they  could  not  claim  of  the 
seisin  of  those  whose  heirs  they  were  not,  in  an  assize,  any 
more  than  they  could  in  a  writ  of  right ;  nor  could  one 
who  held  for  life,  as  in  dower,  or  the  like ;  all  which  per- 
sons were  redressed  by  another  sort  of  writ.* 

The  a^sisa  vlUmxz  proesentationis,  or  the  writ  of  darrein 
presentment,  as  it  was  afterwards  more  usually  called,  dif- 
fered in  one  or  two  particulars  from  that  in  Glanville's 
time.  The  present  began,  Si  taUs  tefecerit  securum,  etc.,  the 
former  was  a  simple  summons.  The  present  was  made 
returnable ;  sometimes,  according  to  Bracton,  coram  justi- 

»  Bract,  237.  »  Vide  vol.  i.,  448.  »  Bract,  237  b,  238. 
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tiariis  nostris  ad  proxirnam  assisam  (notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  contrary;*  sometimes 
ajntd  Westmanasterium. 

The  process  on  this  writ  was  as  follows:  At  the  first 
day  eacn  partv  might  essoin  himself,  if  he  pleased.  If 
both  made  demult,  the  suit  failed,  and  the  writ  was  lost. 
If  the  disturber  only  of  the  presentation  was  present,  the 
judgment  was,  qubd  recedat  sine  die.  If  the  complainant 
only  was  present,  then  it  was  first  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
disturber  nad  been  summoned,  or  not:  if  he  had,  and  the 
summons  was  testified  by  the  proper  summoners,  then  he 
was  to  be  re-summoned;  but  if  he  had  not  been  sum- 
moned, or  the  summons  was  not  proved,  or,  upon  appear- 
ing, he  objected  that  he  had  not  been  summoned,  or  the 
summons  was  not  a  reasonable  one,  another  day  was  given 
him ;  and  at  that  day,  if  the  summons  was  proved,  or  not 
denied,  there  issued  a  writ  of  re-summons,  by  which  he 
was  summoned  to  hear  the  recognition  that  had  been 
arraigned,  with  the  addition  of  this  clause,  et  ad  ostenden- 
dum  qvare  non  fait  coram^  etc.j  sicut  summonitus  fatty  etc.  At 
the  day  appointed,  if  he  made  his  appearance,  he  was  not 

Sermitted  to  take  such  objection  to  the  summons  as  would 
elay  the  assize,  whether  the  first  or  second  summons  was 
E roved  or  not,  as  the  day  had  been  appointed  before,  and 
e  knew  he  was  to  be  summoned ;  and  if  he  did  not  come, 
the  assize  was  taken  by  default,  provided  the  jurors  were 
present.  If  they  were  not  present,  then  there  issued  to 
the  sheriff  a  writ,  which  sometimes  was  qubd  venire  facias^ 
etc.j  sometimes,  qubd  habeas  corpora^  etc,^  for  the  jurors  to 
be  present  at  another  day,  at  which  time,  if  he  did  not 
appear,  the  assize  would  be  taken  by  default. 

Again,  if,  at  the  first  day  of  summons,  the  tenant 
essoined  himself,  and  had  another  day  given,  and  did 
not  appear  at  it,  the  assize  was  immediately  taken  by 
default,  without  any  re-summons;  also,  if  he  appeared, 
and  the  jurors  not,  there  was  always  one  essoin  on  account 
of  the  appearance. 
In  this  manner  was  a  re-summons  allowed  when  the 

1  Bract,  245. 

'  It  does  not  appear  from  Bracton  what  rale  goyemed  in  the  application 
of  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  writs ;  much  less  can  it  be  collected  that  the 
habeoM  corpora  never  issued  bat  afler  the  venire  fadoif  as  was  the  coarse  in 
later  times. 
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assize  was  taken  out  of  the  county,  or  before  the  justices 
specially  assigned.  But  before  the  justices  itinerant  in 
that  county  <m  omnia  placitay  no  re-summons,  nor  the  delay 
of  fifteen  days,  were  allowed,  if  the  tenant  was  in  the 
same  county  with  the  church  in  question  at  the  time  of 
the  iter,  but  the  assize  was  taken  Vy  default,  the  same  as 
an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.^  Again,  a  re-summons  was 
not  allowed  as  against  a  person  within  age,  nor  a  minor, 
nor  where  the  tenant  had  oeen  seen  in  court,  and  had  con- 
tumaciously gone  away.  In  short,  in  every  assize  but 
that  of  novel  disseisin,  there  was  at  the  first  day  either 
an  essoin  or  a  re-summons  ;  but  at  another  day,  there  was 
no  re-summons  after  an  essoin,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  an 
essoin  after  a  re-summons,  but  the  assize  was  immediately 
taken  by  default  as  some  said ;  and  Bracton  was  further 
of  opinion  that  even  the  essoin,  de  servitito  regiSy  though  it 
lay  after  an  essoin  and  re-sumroons  in  every  assize  where 
they  lay,  would  not  hold  in  this  assize  u&imce  prcesenior 
tioniSy  which,  as  well  as  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  was 
excepted  from  this  essoin  for  the  sake  of  expedition  and 
despatch.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  this  account 
of  the  practice  of  re-summons,  because  it  is  applicable 
to  all  the  remaining  assizes  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
treat.* 

If,  after  these  summons,  re-summons,  and  essoins,  the 
deforciant  did  not  come,  would  not  answer,  or  contuma- 
ciously left  the  court,  the  assize,  as  we  said  before,  was 
taken  by  default.  If  he  appeared,  and  could  say  nothing 
why  the  assize  should  remain,  it  proceeded  at  once,  the 
deforciant,  in  this  assize,  being  allowed  to  call  no  war- 
rantor, because  the  assize  was  taken  generally  for  him 
who  had  the  right  of  presenting.* 

When  the  complainant  and  deforciant  appeared,  and 
the  latter  was  disposed  to  say  something  against  the 
assize,  then,  says  Bracton,  it  became  the  complainant  to 
state  his  case  (or  projundare  inientioneniy  as  it  was  called^, 
and  show  what  title  he  had  to  the  action;  after  whicn 
the  deforciant  was  to  state  his  exceptions  to  the  intentio 
of  the  complainant,  and  show  why  the  assize  should  re- 
main. The  matter  of  the  intention  and  exception  was 
what  constituted  the  merits  of  the  title,  and  was  collected 

-^^ -  ■  _  -         ■  ,  ...  Ml    ■■   ■  ■  _  -  T 

^  Bract,  238.  *  Ibid,  239.  •  IbicL 
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from  the  effective  words  of  the  writ:  Quis  advocatus — tem- 
pore pacts — proesentavit — uUimarn  personam — quce  mortua 
est — ad  ecclesiam  talem  —  quce  vacatj  cyjus  advocationem  dicit 
ad  se  pertinere :  that  is,  who  was  the  real  'patron  and  owner 
of  the  advowson,  and  that  he  was  not  a  guardian,  or 
farmer  or  tenant  for  years,  who  possessed  nomine  alienOj 
or  for  life,  or  by  intrusion,  or  disseisin ;  who,  besides  not 
being  properly  owners,  had  never,  perhaps,  presented,  and 
therefore  never  had  gained  seisin  of  the  presentation :  — 
whether  he  obtained  this  right  in  times  of  quiet  and 
peacej  and  not  by  usurpation  and  oppression:  whether 
the  presentation  was  renoered  complete  oy  institution :  for 
since  the  Constitution  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  ordain- 
ing that  presentations  should  lapse  to  the  bishop  if  the 
patron  dia  not  present  in  six  months,  had  been  adopted 
in  our  law,  it  oftener  happened  that  presentations,  not 
being  in  time,  were  disputed :  —  whether  it  was  a  parson 
that  was  presented ;  for  an  assize  did  not  lie  of  a  vicarage 
or  prebend,  nor  of  a  chapel':  whether  his  death  was  natural 
or  civil,  as  by  entrance  into  religion,  resignation,  or,  what 
was  the  same,  marriage,  or  any  other  act  which  disabled 
him  from  holding  his  church ;  and  whether  it  was  vacant. 
The  question  of  vacant,  or  not,  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary,  who  was  the  proper  and  legal  judge 
thereof.* 

From  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  the  writ  might 
he  extracted  exceptions,  both  to  destroy  and  defer  the 
assize ;  but  should  the  deforciant  admit  them  Bxoeptions 
all,  he  might  still  except  against  the  assize  in  *^*"'**- 
various  ways.  He  might  say,  that  the  complainant  who 
grounded  his  assize  upon  the  seisin  and  presentation  of  his 
ancestor,  after  that  presentation  made  a  gift  of  the  ad- 
vowson, either  by  itself,  or  with  the  freehold  to  which  it 
was  appendant,  to  the  deforciant  himself,  by  a  charter, 
which  he  there  produced  ;  and  therefore,  that  though  the 
ancestor  might  present,  yet  he  could  not  for  that  reason 
present  after.  To  this  tne  complainant  mieht  reply,  that 
after  the  charter  mentioned  he  presented  iV.,  who  was  ad- 
mitted, BO  that  the  charter  was  void,  and  the  gift  null ; 
and  this  he  could  prove  by  the  assize  taken  in  modum 
juratce^  unless  the  deforciant  chose  to  make  a  triplicatiOy  oi 

^  Bract.,  from  240  to  242. 
VOL.  n.— 13  K 
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rejoinder,  and  say,  that  though  that  charter  miffht  be  void, 
and  the  gift  null,  by  such  second  presentation  of  the  donor, 
yet  after  such  second  presentation,  he  made  another  charter 
to  him  confirming  the  former,  which  had  been  invalidated 
by  the  second  presentation :  and  this  he  might  offer  to 
prove  by  the  assize  and  witness  named  in  the  charter,  if 
the  other  party  simply  denied  the  charter  and  confirma- 
tion, and  did  not  choose  to  go  on  by  a  ouadruplicatio^  or 
sur-rejoinder,  and  say,  that  after  all  whicn  was  stated,  he 
had  since  made  another  presentation.'  The  sense  of  all 
this  pleading  was,  that  the  last  exercise  of  ri^ht  by  pre- 
sentation overbalanced  every  consideration  arising  from 
the  right  to  make  that  presentation ;  and  so  stood  the  law, 
conformably  with  that  deference  which  was  universally 
shown  our  old  jurisprudence  to  seisin,  or  possession,  what- 
ever the  right  to  that  seisin  and  possession  might  be. 

It  might  be  excepted  that  the  complainant  had  aliened 
the  land  to  which  the  advowson  was  appendant,  cum  om- 
nibus pertinentiiSj  or  that  he  had  not  in  his  hands  any  part 
of  the  freehold  to  which  it  was  appendant,  but  had  lost  it 
all  by  judgment  or  by  disseisin:  for  though  he  might 
have  a  right  to  the  freehold  and  its  appurtenances,  he  was 
first  to  recover  that  before  he  could  present.*  These  and 
many  other  matters  might  be  excepted  against  the  assize. 

Nothing  can  better  show  the  nature  of  this  assize,  how 
far  it  had  effect,  and  where  it  failed,  than  some  cases  de- 
termined in  this  reign.  In  one  of  these  it  was  held,  that 
when  it  could  not  be  proved  who  made  the  last  presenta- 
tion, nor  the  next  before,  nor  the  next  before  that,  the 
plea  should  proceed  upon  the  mere  right  and  property,  by 
that  same  writ  of  assize,  without  recurring  to  any  writ  of 
right :  a  narratio^  therefore,  or  count,  was  immediately  to 
be  made  of  the  seisin  of  an  ancestor,  and  of  the  right  de- 
scending to  the  demandant,  as  if  it  had  been,  ab  initio^  a 
suit  upon  the  right ;  and  the  tenant  might,  as  he  chose, 
put  himself  upon  the  great  assize,  or  defend  himself  by 
auel.  Another  case  was  this :  Suppose  a  man  had  an  ad- 
vowson of  a  church,  and  being  in  seisin  of  the  presenta- 
tion, gave  it  in  marriage,  and  afterwards,  before  he  made 
any  presentation,  the  donee  gave  it  again  to  another, 
and  then  the  church  for  the  first  time  became  vacant; 

1  Bnct,  242  b.  *  Ibid,  242  b,  243. 
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upon  which  the  donor,  the  first  donee,  and  the  second 
donee,  all  presented :  in  this  case,  the  donor  would,  in  an 
assize  for  the  presentation,  be  preferred  to  the  other  two ; 
for  the  first  donee  had  no  true  seisin,  so  as  to  transfer  the 
advowson  to  another ;  nor  could  the  second  donee  receive 
what  the  first  could  not  give  him :  and  so  it  was  deter- 
mined in  more  cases  than  one,  that  where  a  person  to  whom 
an  advowson  was  given  conveyed  it  away  before  he  had 
presented  to  it,  the  conveyance  was  null,  because  there 
was  no  remedy  to  give  it  effect,  * 

As  persons,  in  the  foregoing  instances,  having  presenta- 
tions, could  not  go  upon  any  seisin  of  their  otquaniw^ 
own  or  their  ancestors;  and  in  all  cases,  as  *«**• 
those  who  had  by  any  lawful  means  acquired  a  right  of 
presentation,  whether  by  ffift  or  by  judgment,  for  life  or 
in  perpetuity,  would,  if  they  had  not  presented  before, 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  right  in  an  assisa  utti" 
rruB  prceseniationis^  or  a  writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  rem- 
edies had  been  devised  some  time  in  this  reign  by  two 
writs,  one  called  quare  impedit,  the  other  cruare  non  permittitj 
for  so  Bracton  calls  it,  though  the  words  of  the  writ  are 
qubd  permittat.  The  difference  between  these  two  writs  of 
mmre  impedU,  and  quare  mm  permMt  is  thus  explained  by 
Bracton :  Impedire  est  ponere  pedbm  in  jus  alienum,  quod 
quis  habet  in  jure  prcesentandi.  When  a  right,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  accompanied,  not  with  a  proper  seisin,  but 
a  qtiasi  seishm^  in  such  case  the  remedy  was  by  quare  inu 
peaiL  But  if  the  person  presenting  had  not  even  this 
quasi  seisirui^  but  clearly  none  at  all ;  as  where  a  right  of 
presentation  accrued  by  donation,  or  by  reason  of  a  tene- 
ment holden  for  life,  as  in  dower,  or  per  legem  terrce;  or  to 
a  farmer  by  reason  of  his  farm ;  to  a  creditor  by  reason 
of  a  pledge,  where  no  seisin  nor  quasi  seisin  was  had ; 
there,  as  no  one  could  be  said,  ponere  pedem  in  juSy  or  in  a 
qvxisi  seisin  (which  the  person  in  fact  never  had),  a  qvare 
impedit  would  not  hold,  but  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
quare  non  permittitj  which  purported  that  the  person  who 
had  the  property,  or  proprietas^  did  not  permit  him  who 
was  in  possession  to  use  his  jus  possessionis. 

The  writ  of  ouare  impedit  was  as  follows :    Quia  A.  fecit 
nos  seeuros  de  ctamore^  etc.,  pone  per  vadium^  etc,j  ad  respon- 

1  Bnust,  246  b,  246. 
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dendum  eidemA.  quarb  impebit  eundemA.prcesentaretdoneayn 
personam  ad  ecclesiam  de  M.  cujus  ecclesice  advocationem  idem 
A.  nuper  in  curiA  nostrd  coram  jitsHtiariis  nostris  apud  WeM- 
monasterium  recuperavit  versus  eundem  B,  per  judicium  ciiruE 
nostrce  ;  unde  idem  A.  queritur  qubd  proedictus  B,  injustk  et 
contra  coroTwm  nostram^  or  in  contemptum  curice  nostrce  earn 
inde  impebit  :  et  habeas^  etc.  This  was  the  form  of  the  writ 
of  qitare  impedit^  which  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
writ  of  execution,  or  at  least  a  judicial  process  to  enforce 
a  judgment  in  some  action,  than  an  original  writ.  The 
writ  of  qiuzre  non  permittit  was  as  follows :  Prcecipe  A.  quob 
Quore  fum  per-  j^^  ^  ^^^  dHotione  PERMiTTAT  B.  prcesentart 
**''*•  idoneam  persoTiam  ad  ecclesiamy  etc.^  quce  vaeat  et 
ad  suam  spectat  donationemj  vt  dicit;  et  unde  queritur  qubd 
prcedietus  A.  eum  injusH  impedit,  Et  nisi  fecerit^  et  idem  B. 
fecerit  te  securum^  etc.^  tunc  summoncy  etc.y  qubd  sit  coram  justi- 
tiariis  nostris^  etc.^  ostensurus  quare  non  fecerit^  etc.  From  the 
comparing  of  these  writs,  it  seems,  says  Bracton,  that  the 
quare  impedit  and  quare  non  permittit^  come  to  the  same 
thing,^  in  which  observation  later  times  have  agreed  with 
him ;  for  the  writ  of  quare  impedit^  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  recently  introduced,  and  in  a  very  unfinished 
state,  soon  became  obsolete,'  and  the  quare  non  permittit 
was  continued,  and  is  still  in  use,  under  the  name,  how- 
ever, of  quare  impedit. 

The  process  in  this  writ  was  as  follows :  If  the  party 
did  not  appear  to  the  summons  on  the  first  day,  nor  essoin 
himself,  then  the  old  practice  (before  the  Council  of  Lat- 
eran,  when  no  time  ran  in  case  of  vacancy  of  churches) 
was  to  attach  the  impeders  by  pledges,  and  so  on  by 
better  pledges,  and  to  run  througn  the  whole  solemnity 
of  the  process  b^  attachment ;  but  since  that  time,  the 
courts  had  got  into  the  usage  of  proceeding  with  more 
despatch ;  in  a  way,  says  Bracton,  not  warranted  by  law, 
yet,  as  he  admits,  such  as  was  excused  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  which  reouired  that  a  lapse  should  be  pre- 
vented, if  possible.  This  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
distrain  the  impeder,  either  by  directing  the  sheriff,  qubd 
habeat  corpus  eJ7iSy  or  qvbd  distringai  eum  per  terras  et  caUMa^ 

*  Bract,  247. 

'  Vide  2  West,  13  Edw,  I.,  c.  Y.,  where  a  writ  of  righ^  of  vUimcB  praaunlOf- 
tionU  and  quagre  impedit,  are  m^Uoned  as  the  only  origmal  writs  to  recover 
advowsona^ 
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qtibd  rkanus  non  appanat^  or  gitdd  fadat  eum  venire.  Hoc, 
Bays  Bracton,  provenit  non  per  judicium  y  sed  per  concilium 
euricBj  to  disappoint  and  punish  the  malice  of  those  who 
hindered  presentations  in  order  that  lapses  might  happen.^ 
It  seems  this  process  was  warranted  by  the  order  of  the 
court  merely,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  ^racton  as  an  in- 
trenchment  on  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  that  was 
to  be  excused  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  legislature 
at  length  interposed  to  authorize  this  proceeding,  and 
settled  it  somewhat  in  the  manner  it  is  here  stated.^ 

If  the  impeder  was  within  age,  and  had  nothing  by 
which  he  might  be  distrained,  then  the  person  in  whose 
hands  he  was,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  directed,  was 
to  be  summoned :  Im  habeas  B.  qui  est  infra  cBtatem^  et  in 
custodid  tudy  etc.y  ad  respond^  etc.. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  patron  only  was  to 
be  summoned,  and  not  the  clerk,  because  he  claimed 
nothing  in  the  advowson.  But  in  truth,  says  Bracton,  it 
was  first  to  be  seen,  whether  it  was  the  patron  or  the 
clerk  that  caused  the  impediment ;  for  both  might  be  im- 
peders  at  different  times ;  the  patron  before  he  lost  the  pres- 
tentation  by  judgment,  and  the  clerk  by  afterwards  insist- 
ing on  it :  and  in  this  case,  the  clerk  was  to  be  summoned 
as  a  principal  impeder,  and  the  patron  only  incidentally, 
to  show  what  right  he  could  claim  in  a  presentation 
which  he  had  once  lost  by  judgment  of  law.  If  a 
patron  caused  a  clerk,  properly  instituted,  to  be  sum- 
moned for  impeding  his  presentation,  he  might  answer, 
that  the  church  was  not  vacant ;  which  would  be  tried 
by  the  bishop ;  or  he  might  say,  that  he  claimed  nothing 
in  the  advowson,  nor  impeded  any  one  by  presenting,  but 
that  he  himself  was  already  in  possession,  and  therefore 
that  the  church  was  not  vacant. 

Lest  the  bishop  should  put  an  incumbent  into  the 
church,  pendente  Ule,  before  the  six  months  elapsed,  there 
used  to  go  an  inhibition  ne  incumAraret,  or  ne  clericum 
admittet,  etc.j  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  afterwards 
admit  any  one  till  the  suit  depending  was  determined. 
If,  however,  the  last  presentation  was  determined  in  one  . 
suit,  and  another  was  depending  upon  the  right,  the 

*  Bract,  257. 
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bishop  was  to  admit  a  clerk  presented  by  him  who  had 
the  last  presentation,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition.^ 

When  a  person  recovered  seisin  by  assize  of  darrein 
presentment,  by  aware  impedit^  or  quuzre  non  permittity  there 
went  a  writ  to  the  bishop  ad  admittendum  aericum^  which 
usually  stated  the  record  and  judgment  in  the  action. 
When  these  writs  were  occasioned  by  either  of  the  two 
last  actions,  there  was  a  clause  inserted,  which  was  left 
out  in  that  which  issued  after  an  assize;  and  as  this 
shows  a  remarkable  difference  between  these  actions,  it 
may  be  worth  noticing.  In  the  case  of  a  qiuxre  impedity  and 
quare  non  permittity  a  clause  was  inserted  in  this  writ, 
which  directs  that  the  clerk  should  be  admitted  non  ob- 
stante reclamatiane  taUsy  naming  the  unsuccessful  party. 
Now,  as  a  quare  impedit  and  quare  non  permiitit  were  actions 
between  certain  parties,  who  were  to  abide  the  judgment 
given  between  them,  neither  ought  to  resist  the  execution 
thereof,  and  such  a  clause  was  very  proper.  But  in  an 
assize  of  darrein  preseDtment  it  was  otherwise ;  for 
though  the  suit  was  between  certain  parties,  yet  the 
assize  was  not  only  to  inquire  of  their  right,  but  of  that 
of  any  other  persons  whatsoever ;  the  writ  directing  the 
jurors  to  recognize  generally  quis  advocatuSy  whoy  and  not 
whether  either  of  the  parties  only,  made  the  last  presen- 
tation ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  in  vain  to  say,  rum  re- 
chmantey  the  persons  named  in  the  writ,  when  any  other 
person  might  resist  it  if  the  assize  declared  for  him, 
though  he  was  not  named  in  the  writ.'  When  this  assize 
was  taken  in  modum  juratcBy  the  issue  in  such  case  not 
bein^  quiSy  etc.y  but  on  a  collateral  fact,  then  this  clause 
was  inserted. 

If  the  clerk  of  the  patron  who  lost  in  the  assize  insti- 
tuted any  suit  against  the  other  clerk  in  the  spiritual 
court,  there  went  a  prohibition  to  stop  it,  as  we  before 
saw  in  Henry  II.'s  reign.*  Should  the  bishop  neglect  to 
obey  the  writ  ad  admittendum  clericumy  there  issued  another 
of  quare  non  admisity  upon  which  lay  the  process  of  attach- 
ment, and  upon  this  inquiry  might  be  made  into  the  rea- 
sons and  propriety  of  the  delay.*  Thus  far  of  these  writs 
of  possession  concerning  presentations.  The  writ  of  right 
of  advowson  belongs  to  another  place. 

1  Bract,  247  b,  248.  *  Bract,  250  b.    VitUoMU^mT 
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And  now  we  have  gone  through  the  remedies  the  law 
provided,  where  a  man  was  disturbed  by  violence  or  other- 
wise from  his  onm  proper  seisin.  We  are  next  to  speak  of 
the  seisin  of  another ^  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  of  an 
ancestor :  in  such  case,  the  method  in  which  the  next  heir 
might  recover  was  by  assisa  mortis  antecessoris. 

The  writ  of  mortis  antecessoris  preserved  now  the  form 
it  had  received  in  Glanville's  time,*  with  the  Aui$ammii» 
single  variation  of  the  return,  and  limitation.  «*»*«««"^ 
The  limitation,  according  to  the  alteration  made  by  the 
Stat.  Merton,  was,  si  obiit  post  uUimum  rediium  regis  Johannis 
patris  nostri  de  Hibernid  in  Angliam;  the  return  was,  coram 
justitiariis  nostris  adjprimam  assisam^  ciirn,  in  partes  illas  vene- 
Tint:  though  to  these  variations  it  may  be  added,  that 
whereas  in  Glanville's  time  it  seems  to  have  been  only  on 
a  father's  dying  seized,  it  was  now  extended  further,  to 
the  death  of  a  mother,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  and  aunt.' 
These  were  the  degrees  within  which  an  assize  was  lim- 
ited ;  for  a  proper  writ  of  raortauncestor  never  was  al- 
lowed so  high  as  the  grandfather  (though  there  was  a 
writ  de  morte  avi^  and  avioe^  which  Bracton  calls  partly  a 
mortauncestor,  and  partly  a  writ  de  consanguinitoLie\  nor 
in  descent  so  low  as  tne  grandson  ;  no  assize  being  allowed 
of  the  death  of  one  or  of  the  other,  though  a  grandson 
might  have  an  assize  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  or  aunt,  as 
betore  said.  Again,  this  assize  would  not  lie  inter  con- 
junctas  personas,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters.*  We  shall  afterwards  see  how  the  writ 
de  consanguinitate  was  framed  to  supply  some  of  these  de- 
fects. 

In  an  assize  of  mortauncestor  the  process  was  a  re-sum- 
mons, in  the  same  manner  as  was  before  mentioned  in  the 
assize  of  darrein  presentment ;  and  if  at  length  the  parties 
appeared, but  the  jurors  did  not,  then  there  was  an  award, 
that  paniuwr  assisa  in  respectum  pro  defectujuratorum;  and 
they  were  called  together  again  by  a  habeas  corpora  juror 
torum,  just  as  was  stated  in  that  assize.^  It  appears  in 
Olanville's  time  that  the  tenant  was  not  to  be  waited  for 
after  the  first  summons. 

When  both  the  demandant  and  tenant  appeared  in  court, 
the  tenant  might  call  a  warrantor — a  privilege  which 

»  Bnujt,  17S"  •  Ibid. 

>  Ibid.,  264-261  b.  « Ibid.,  255,  255  b,  256. 
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Glanville  does  not  mention  as  allowed  in  this  writ ;  upon 
Vouching  ft  which  there  issued  a  summons  ad  vmrrantizan' 
wMrantor.     ^^^^    jf  ^^  ^q  ^^^  ^^^  demandant  and  tenant 

appeared)  but  the  warrantor  made  default,  then  the  assize 
was  taken  by  the  default  of  the  warrantor ;  nor  was  any 
process  of  distress  by  caption  of  his  land,  or  otherwise, 
allowed  against  the  warrantor,  till  the  assize  was  taken, 
and  it  was  known  whether  the  tenant  lost  or  retained  his 
land,  and  so  whether  he  needed  any  recompense  from  his 
warrantor ;  and  even  should  the  assize  not  be  taken  on 
that  day  for  want  of  jurors,  or  for  any  other  cause,  and 
the  warrantor  appeared  before  it  was,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  would  not  be  heard  till  the  agsize  had  first  been 
taken.  If  the  tenant  lost  by  the  assize,  they  proceeded 
against  the  warrantor,  and  distrained  by  the  writ  of  cape 
in  manum  domini  regis^  €fc.,  deterrd  ipsius  A.  ad  valentiam 
terrcBy  etc,,  quia  B.  recuperavit  versus^  etc.  If  the  warrantor 
appeared  in  obedience  to  this  compulsory  process,  he  either 
entered  into  the  warranty,  or  pleaded  he  was  not  bound 
to  give  a  recompense  in  value ;  for  this  obliffation  of  his 
warranty  was  the  only  point  which  he  could  now  deny, 
it  being  in  vain  to  say  anything  about  the  other  of  defend- 
ing him  in  his  seisin :  that  being  lost  by  the  assize.  If 
he  could  not  defend  the  recompense  in  value,  he  was  im- 
mediately to  make  the  usual  satisfaction  to  the  tenant. 

If  the  warrantor  appeared  at  the  first  day,  he  either  en- 
tered into  the  warranty,  or  showed  why  he  did  not.  If 
he  entered  into  the  warranty,  he  might  make  all  the  an- 
swers and  exceptions  the  tenant  might ;  and  he  became, 
in  fact,  the  very  tenant.  He  might  call  others  to  war- 
rant him ;  and  if  the  last  warrantor  could  not  deny  his 
warranty,  or  the  assize  was  taken  by  his  default,  he  was 
to  give  a  recompense  in  value  to  his  feoftee,  and  that 
feoffee  to  his,  and  so  on,  to  the  tenant  in  the  action. 

When  the  warrantor  denied  that  he  was  bound  to  war- 
rant, no  other  penalty,  as  we  said  before,  was  inflicted  on 
the  tenant,  but  that  the  assize  was  taken  by  default ;  and 
this  was  the  ^reat  difference  between  the  situation  of  a 
tenant  under  these  circumstances  in  an  assize  of  mortaun- 
cestor,  and  in  a  writ  of  right :  and  with  reason ;  for  in 
the  assize,  the  warrantor  was  only  to  defend  against  the 
assize,  by  saying  something  to  show  that  it  ought  to  re- 
main ;  and  if  he  could  not  say  anything  to  that  effect,  the 
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assize  proceeded  of  course,  and  the  question  was  only  upon 
the  possession  :  whereas,  in  a  suit  de  proprietate^  the  war- 
rantor was  called  to  answer  to  the  demand,  and  defend 
the  very  right ;  and  he  was  bound  to  show  that  the  de- 
mandant had  no  right ;  and  if  he  could  not  do  this,  there 
was  a  judgment,  that  the  land  should  be  lost  for  want  of 
a  defence/ 

When  the  demandant  stated  his  m^^o,he  was  then  to 
establish  and  prove,  by  the  assize  in  modum  assiscBf  all  the 
articles  of  the  writ,  namely,  ^bd  talis  antecessor^  of  whose 
seisin  he  claimedyfuUseisitus  in  dominico  suo^  ut  defoedo^die 
yuo  obiity  and  post  terminum^  etc.^  which  was  the  limitation 
in  these  writs ;  and  if  he  failed  in  one  of  these  articles, 
the  assize  was  as  much  lost  as  if  he  had  failed  in  all.'  To 
all  or  some  of  these  the  tenant,  if  he  could  not  call  a  war- 
rantor, as  before  stated,  might  answer  and  make  his  ex- 
ceptions, showing  why  the  assize  should  not  proceed ;  and 
for  proof  of  what  he  said,  was  (as  in  the  other  assizes)  to 
put  himself  upon  the  assize  in  modum  assisa^,  or  in  modum 
jura^,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  allegation :  for  this 
assize,  as  well  as  that  of  novel  disseisin,  was  sometimes 
turned  into  a  jury,  to  try  the  truth  of  such  collateral  facts 
as  might  be  alleged  against  the  assize  proceeding.  The 
sort  of  facts  which  would  occasion  this  change,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  it  would  now  be  un- 
necessary  to  enumerate  particularly,  after  what  has  been 
said  on  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  The  writ  of  seisinam 
habere  facias  was  various,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  proceeding  in  court :  whether  the  recovery  was  by 
the  assize,  by  judgment,  by  confession,  it  was  always  so 
mentioned :  Scias,  qubd  J..,  etc.,  recuperavitj  etc.,  per  assisamj 
etc} 

We  shall  therefore  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  upon 
the  writ  of  rfuniis  antecessoris^  by  showing  be-  where  this 
tween  what  perscTis  it  would  hold,  and  aoaing  ^'  ''°'****  "•• 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  instances  where  it  was  not  allowed. 
The  reason  of  confining  this  writ  within  certain  degrees 
was  an  anxiety,  lest  by  extending  it  further,  questions  de 
proprietate  might  be  sometimes  determined  by  an  assize, 
which  was  a  proceeding  only  designed  for  disputes  about 
the  possession.    This  writ  would  not  lie  between  conjunC' 

>Bnct,257b.to261.  'Bract,  261b.  •  Ibid.,  250. 
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tas  personaSj  as  co-heirs,  whether  they  were  parceners,  that 
is,  capable  of  taking  an  inheritance  descending  from  a 
common  ancestor,  or  not  capable;  foi:  if  they  were  co- 
heirs capable  of  taking,  that  is,  if  the  inheritance  was 
partible,  ba  among  daughters,  or,  by  particular  custom, 
among  the  sons,  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  writ  de 
proparte ;  and  if,  in  such  case,  an  assize  was  brought,  it 
would  be  lost  by  the  exception  of  the  mere  right,  as  each 
of  them  was  the  hceres  propinquior  to  his  own  share,  com- 
pared with  those  in  a  remoter  decree.  And  again,  where 
they  were  co-heirs  (who  were  by  law  considered  qiioad  sei- 
sinam  eisjiLsti  et  propirupjd)^  though  not  parceners,  or  capable 
to  take,  as  above  supposed,  but  one  of  them,  to  whom  the 
jus  merum  descended,  was  preferred  to  the  others;  yet, 
even  in  this  case,  the  assize  would  not  lie,  as  it  only 
would  determine  the  possession  and  seisin,  respecting 
which  they  were  considered  all  equMj  jtisti  et  propinqui; 
but  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  writ  of  right,  which 
determined  both  the  seisin  and  the  mere  right? 

As  this  writ  would  not  lie  between  co-heirs  that  were 
legitimate,  capable  or  not  capable,  so  neither  would  it  be- 
tween legitimate  and  natural  children;  for  if  it  was  ob- 
jected to  a  natural  brother  that  he  was  a  bastard,  or  a 
villein,  though  he  should  prove  himself  legitimate  and 
free,  he  would  not  thereby  prove  himself  hceres propin^piior^ 
which  must  be  done  before  the  right  could  be  decided ; 
and  therefore,  as  that  could  not  Be  in  this  assize,  they 
must  resort  to  the  writ  of  right.* 

It  had  been  said  by  Glanville,  that  this  assize  would 
not  lie  in  burgage-tenure,'  on  account  of  a  particular  law, 
the  effect  of  wh!ch  law  we  may  guess  at,  when  we  learn 
from  Bracton  that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  many 
boroughs  had  a  particular  custom,  which  enabled  the 
burgesses  to  make  wills  of  land;  and  where  that  pre- 
vailed, it  was  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  by  this  writ, 
whether  the  ancestor  died  seized.  He  says  that  the  free- 
men of  London^  and  burgesses  of  Oxford  could  make 
wills  of  their  land,  as  of  a  chattel,  whether  thev  had  such 
land  by  purchase  or  descent.  In  some  places,  tnis  custom 
was  confined  to  land  purchased.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  assize  of  mortauncestor  was 

^  SeUinam  et  merwn  ju$,  *  Vide  toI.  i.  *  Bract,  272. 

'  Bract-i  278  b.  *  Barrowe  LondinL 
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limited  within  certain  degrees,  and  lay  only  against  cer- 
tain persons,  on  the  death  of  certain  persons,  Awritdeooit- 
beyond  which  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  a  writ  ««vi«ni«ate. 
of  right.  To  prevent  this,  in  questions  of  seisin  which 
could  be  proved  de  proprio  visu  et  audita^  there  had  lately 
been  contrived,  in  aid  of  this  assize,  the  writ  de  consatir 
^nitate^  which  was  to  determine  (j^uestions  of  possession 
in  such  degrees  and  persons  to  which  Xhe  assize  did  not 
extend  within  the  time  of  limitation  prescribed  to  the 
assize.  This  writ  lay  only  of  such  things  as  the  deceased 
died  seized  of  in  dominico  siWy  vi  defoedoy  and  not  those  he 
died  seized  of  vi  de  merojure  ;  it  being  designed  to  go  only 
upon  the  possession,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  the  duel,  and 
of  the  great  assize.  As  this  writ  came  in  the  place  of  the 
assize,  and  had  for  its  object  the  seisin  of  the  ancestor, 
there  was  every  reason  why  it  should  pursue  the  nature 
of  its  original,  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  therefore  ob- 
served the  time  of  limitation  in  the  old  writ,  and  was 
confined  to  the  same  persons  to  which  that  was.  Thus, 
though  this  writ  exceeded  the  degrees  of  the  assize,  as 
it  extended  to  the  grandfather,  ffreat-grandfather,  and 
higher  in  the  ascending  line ;  and  in  the  descending,  to 
the  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  lower ;  it,  nevertheless, 
did  not  lie  between  such  persons  as  the  assize  did  not,  as 
between  co-heirs  and  the  like ;  according  to  the  rule,  inter 
quascunque  personas  locum  habet  assisa  infra  sues  UmiteSy  inter 
easdem  locum  habet  ccnsanpdnitas  ;  and  vice  versA}  And  if 
the  time  exceeded  the  limitation  in  a  writ  of  mortis  ante- 
cessans  J  the  writ  of  consanguinity  would  not  hold,  as  the 
demandant  could  not  by  possibility,  at  such  a  length  of 
time,  prove  the  seisin  de  visu  et  audita  proprio^  but  only 
aUenOy  that  is,  of  the  father  of  the  witness,  who  saw  it, 
and  enjoined  his  son  to  witness  it  thereafter,  which  sort 
of  testimony  could  only  be  received  in  a  writ  of  right.' 

This  was  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  writ  de  consan- 
guinitate^  the  form  of  which  was  as  follows :  Prcecipe  A.  qubd 
ju^sti  et  sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  terram^  etc.^  cum  pertinenlm  in 
viUdy  etc.j  de  qud  C.  consanguineus  (or  it  might  be  expressed 
specially,  as  avus^  or  nepos)  ipsius  B.  cujvsnasres  ipse  estyjuit 
seisitus  in  dominico  suo^  ut  de  fiedoy  die  quo  obUty  ut  didt.  Et 
nisifeceritj  and  B.  fecerit  te  securumy  etc.y  tuncy  etc.y  etc.    After 

1  Bract,  2G7.  'Ibid,  281. 
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the  essoins,  and  both  parties  appeared  in  court,  the  de- 
mandant was  to  propound  his  intentio  in  this  way :  B.  petit 
versus  A,  tantam  terrain  cum  pertinentiis  in  tali  viUdj  ut  jus 
suurriy  ct  unde  talis  consanguineus  suu3y  cujus  Jueres  ipse  est ^  fait 
seisitus  in  dominico  suo^  ut  defoedo^  die  quo  obiit;  et  de  ipso  tali 
descendit  jus  prcedictce  terrce  cuidam  tm  fUo  et  hceredi:  and 
thus  he  was  to  deduce  the  descent,  as  in  a  writ  of  right, 
down  to  himself;  and  then  add,  et  qvbd  tale  sitius  suum^  et 
qvhd  talis  consanguineus  itafuit  seisitus ^  offert,  etc.,  he  made  an 
ofter  to  prove :  to  which  the  tenant  answered  in  this  way : 
M  A.  venit,  et  defendit  jus  suuniy  etc.,  et  dicitj  quM  non  debet 
ad  hoc  breve  responderej  quod,  etc.^  which  scrap  of  pleading 
may  be  noticed,  as  well  for  illustrating  the  action  we  are 
now  upon,  as  to  give  the  first  instance  that  occurs  of  the 
formal  parts  of  a  record ;  many  such  will  present  them- 
selves  before  we  have  done  with  this  reign.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Bracton  says  this  action  was  an  assize, 
and  might,  like  others,  be  occasionally  turned  into  a  jury. 
All  those  exceptions  might  be  made  to  it  which  lay  in  the 
assize  of  mortauncestor. 

It  is  stated  as  a  question  by  Bracton,  whether  this  writ 
could  by  means  ot  the  narration  or  counting  upon  it,  be 
turned  into  a  writ  of  right,  as  a  writ  of  entry  might ;  as 
for  instance,  if  the  demandant  in  a  writ  de  cansanguinitatej 
in  counting  his  descent,  6/ un^e  talis  consanguineus  suus  obUt 
seisitus  in  dominico  suo,  ut  de  foedo,  should  then  add,  et  de 
jure;  this,  Bracton  says,  would  be  going  from  the  posses- 
sion to  the  proprietor:  for  in  saying,  talis  obiit* seisitus  in 
dominico  suOj  uidefoedo,  the  jus  possessionis  only  was  brought 
in  q[uestion ;  and  when  he  adds,  dejure^  he  brings  likewise 
in  judgment  the  jus  proprietatiSy  which  made  the  jus  duplicor 
tUMj  or  droit  droits  But  as  the  writ  de  consanguinitate  was, 
in  its  nature,  only  a  possessory  remedy,  the  demandant, 
by  counting  of  the  mere  right,  would  go  beyond  the  de- 
sign of  it ;  and  therefore  the  writ  would  oe  destroyed,  and 
the  party  have  no  remedy  left  but  the  writ  of  right. 
Again,  by  the  same  reason,  a  writ  of  right  could  not,  by 
the  way  of  counting,  be  turned  into  a  writ  de  consanguini- 
taJtCy  as  a  person  who  had  once  commenced  a  suit  upon  the 
right,  with  effect,  could  never  go  back  to  an  action  upon 
the  possession  only.    But  a  writ  of  entry,  as  it  was  m 

• 
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jure  proprietatiSy  might  sometimes  become  a  writ  of  right, 
on  account  -of  the  entry  bein^  too  ancient  to  be  proved 
proprio  visu  et  avditu :  and  again,  a  writ  of  right  might  be- 
come a  writ  of  entry,  when  the  entry  could  be  proved  pro- 
prio  visu  et  audita.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  hereafter.* 

An  assize  of  mortauncestor  did  not  lie  for  a  right  of 
common,  of  the  seisin  of  an  ancestor;  in  lieu  nyMwrmittoL 
of  it,  therefore,  a  writ  of  qubd  permttat  had 
been  formed :  Prcecipe^  etc.^  qutd^  etc.y  psrmittat  talem  habere 
communiam  pasturcBy  eic.^  de  qud  talis  pater ^  or  avunculus^  or 
coTisanguineuSj  cujus  hasres  ipse  estyfmt  seisitus  de  foedo  tartr 
quam  pertinente^  etc.  And  in  like  manner  for  a  successor: 
jPrceeipey  etc.,  qubdy  etc.^  permitUd  A.  rectorem  talis  eccUsioe^  etc. 
These  two  writs  were  possessory,  as  well  as  the  former ; 
and  the  mere  right  could  not  be  discussed  in  them.^ 
They  were  likewise  always  determined  by  a  jury,  and  not 
in  the  way  of  an  assize. 

There  was  a  writ  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  an 
assize  of  mortis  antecessoris  and  of  novel  disseisin,  to  sum- 
mon a  person  ostendendumquo  warranto  se  teneat  in  tantd  terrdj 
etc.^  quam  A.  paier  ipsius  B.  recuperavit  versus  eundem  C^etc., 
et  de  qud  fait  seisitus  ut  de  foedo^  die  quo  obiit^  etc.  The  like 
in  case  of  a  common.' 

It  was  not  the  practice  to  allow  damages  to  be  recovered 
in  an  assize  of  mortauncestor,  which  !Bracton  laments  as 
an  encouragement  to  chief  lords  to  commit  waste  and  de- 
struction on  lands  which  they  seized  at  the  juncture  of  a 
tenant's  death.  We  have  before  seen  that  a  chief  lord 
was  more  commonly  an  object  of  this  assize  than  persons 
of  any  other  description.* 

The  next  and  last  remaining  assize  was  the  assisa  utriiniy 
to  try  whether  a  fee  was  lay  or  ecclesiastic* 
But  before  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  turn  back 
for  a  while,  and  review  these  assizes,  in  the  first  mention 
of  them  by  GlanviUe,  and  as  they  were  now  treated  by 
Bracton.  This  proceeding  was  in  Glanville's  time  called 
recoffnitio;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  recognitions  upon  seisin, 
he  enumerates  the  recognitions  then  in  use  in  the  following 
way :  There  were,  says  he,  the  recognition  de  morte  ante- 
cessoris; that,  de  vltinid  prcesentatione ;  that,  utriim  aliquod 

1  Bract,  283  b.,  284.  •  Ibid.,  286.  » Ibid.,  836 
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ienemenhim  sitfxdum  ecdesiasticum  vd  laicum;  tbat,  tttrian  alu 
quis  fuerit  seisUus  de  aliquo  libero  tenemento  die  qu&  obiit^  vi  de 
foedo^  vel  utde  vadio  ;  that,  viriim  aUquis  sit  infra  cetatem  vdjUe- 
nam  habuerit  cetatem  ;  that,  utrvm  aliquis  obierit  seisitus  de  aliquo 
libero  teTiemento^  ut  defoedo^  vd  ut  de  wardA;  that,  virum  alir 
quis  prcesentaverU  ultimam  personam  ad  ecclesiam^  occasione 
foedi  vel  vxxrdoe.  These  he  speaks  of  by  name ;  and  then 
adds, "  and  if  any  similar  questions  (as  many  might)  arise 
in  court  during  the  presence  of  the  parties,  it  was  often 
awarded,  as  well  by  consent  of  parties  as  by  the  advice  of 
the  court,  to  decide  the  controversy  by  a  recojgnition : " 
and  then  he  mentions  the  recognition  de  novd  disseisind} 

Thus  did  Glanville  consider,  not  only  all  those  above 
specified,  but  all  possible  recognitions  had  by  consent 
of  parties  upon  the  same  footing,  of  the  same  nature, 
and  attended  with  the  same  legal  consequences:  as  they 
were  all  recognitions^  so  were  thev  all  assizes;  those  terms 
being,  at  that  time,  convertible.  We  have  before  ob- 
serve, that  a  recognition  taken  by  consent  of  parties  was 
afterwards  called  a  jurata^  and  that  a  distinction  arose 
between  an  assize  and  a  jury  (a).  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  of  the  issues  which  in  Glanville's  time  were  tried 
by  an  assize^  were  now  tried  by  a  jury;  and  of  all  those 
assizes  enumerated  by  him,  there  remained  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing  only  that  of  novel  disseisin^  vlUmce 
prcesentatkmis^  mortis  antecessorisy  and  this  a^sisa  utrhn.  The 
first  three  of  these  survived,  no  doubt,  because  they  were 
remedies  by  which  property  might  be  recovered,  being 
attended  with  compulsory  writs  of  execution  and  the 
like ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  continued  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  they  were  framed,  they  retained  their 

(a)  The  sathor  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  different  words  which  meant 
the  same  thing  in  substance,  only  for  different  purposes.  The  recognition 
seems  to  be  on  the  main  question,  but  it  was  to  be  by  twelve  jurors,  who  were 
to  be  summoned  to  say  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled ;  and  as  they  gave 
their  verdict  on  their  own  knowledge,  they  were  said  to  recognize,  and  it  was 
called  a  recognition;  but  Glanville  calls  them  jurors.  Thus,  he  says,  that 
in  a  writ  of  mort  d'ancestor  twelve  men  are  to  he  chosen  to  make  the  reoog^ 
nition,  and  the  proceedings  came  to  an  assise ;  and  when  the  assise  is  taken, 
he  says,  if  the  4uror$  decide  for  the  demandant,  judgment  is  given  for  him 
(lib.  xiii.,  c.  7).  So  elsewhere:  ''If  no  exception  l)e  taken  in  court,  on 
account  of  which  the  asttMe  ought  to  cease,  the  reoognHion  shall  proceed,  and 
the  seisin  shall,  on  the  oaths  of  the  iwdve  jurcrSf  and  according  to  their 
verdict,  be  adjudged"  (c.  11).  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  assise  was  simply 
trial  by  jury. 

^  Glanv.,  lib.  13,  a  2.     TuU  voL  L,  442. 
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original  appellation,  with  their  original  use ;  while  the 
others,  being  to  try  issues  which  were  of  little  import- 
ance, except  when  connected  with  some  principal  question 
of  right,  and  which  now  might  be  tried  by  a  jury,  or  by 
the  assize  in  the  cause  turned  into  a  jury,  went  out  of 
practice  as  original  assizes,  if  indeed  they  ever  have  been 
such.  And  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  the  assisa  utr%im 
escaped  the  same  fate,  having  nothing  in  it  like  an  orig- 
inal commencement  of  a  suit,  but  seeming  to  be  rather 
calculated  for  the  trial  of  an  incidental  question,  not  of 
importance  except  as  it  was  involved  in  some  other. 

In  later  times,  those  who  wanted  to  account  for  these 
actions  being  denominated  assizes,  have  usually  said  that 
they  were  called  so,  because  the  jurors  were  summoned 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  original  writ,  which  did  not 
happen  in  any  other  action.  How  far  this  might  be, 
stnctly  speaking,  a  reason  for  the  appellation,  after  what 
has  here  been  said  of  the  history  of  assizes  and  juries,  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment. 

To  return  to  the  assisa  utritm.  This  assize  is  said  by 
Bracton  to  have  muUum  possessionis  et  juriSy  which  is  more 
than  could  be  said  of  any  other,  as  it  determined  both  the 
possession  and  the  right ;  for  there  could  be  no  question 
raised  about  the  right  after  this  assize,  though  the  person 
who  had  more  right  might,  notwithstanding,  contest  his 
claim  upon  the  merumjtis.  In  this  assize,  recognition  was 
to  be  made,  whether  the  tenement  in  question  was  the 
lay  fee  of  the  tenant,  or  was  held  in  liberd  eleemosynd^ 
belonging  to  some  church.  This  assize,  says  Bracton, 
might  be  brought  either  by  a  layman  or  clerk ;  and  so 
the  practice  had  been  established  in  the  time  of  the 
&mous  iustice  PateshaU,  though  he  afterwards  himself 
altered  his  opinion,  and  held  it  would  only  lie  in  the 
person  of  a  rector.  But  in  the  time  of  Bracton,  they 
returned  to  the  practice  first  established  by  PateshaU^  and 
it  was  held  good  both  for  clergy  and  lay.  This  writ 
belonged  only  to  rectors  of  parish  churches,  and  not  to 
vicars. 

The  writ  in  this  assize  was  much  the  same  as  in  Glan- 
ville's  time,  only  it  was  returnable  before  the  justices  ad 
primam  a^ssisam.  In  this  assize,  the  tenant,  whether 
clerk  or  lay,  might  vouch  to  warranty,  as  in  the  assize 
of  mortis  antecessoris.    This  assize  would  not  lie  of  land 
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given  to  cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  though  given 
in  liberam  purarriy  et  perpetuam  eleemosynam;  the  reason  was, 
because  the  ^ift  was  not  to  the  church  solely,  but  also  to 
a  person,  to  be  held  as  a  barony ;  as,  JDeo  et  ecclesice  taliy  et 
prioriy  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientSms^  or  episcopo  taUj 
etc.;  and  therefore  such  persons  might  have  all  those 
remedies  which  laymen  might,  as  writs  of  novel  disseisin, 
of  entry,  and  of  right;  and  consequently  were  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  remedy  devised  merely  for  a  parson 
claiming  land  in  right  of  his  church,  and  who  could  claim 
no  otherwise:  for  in  cases  of  parochial  churches,  gifts 
were  considered  not  as  made  to  the  parson  but  to  the 
church.  This  assize,  like  others,  might  be  turned  into  a 
jury ;  and  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  in  all  assizes,  when 
the  assize  passed  in  modum  assises^  the  entry  on  the  roll 
was,  assisa  venit  recognituray  etc^;  when  in  modum  juratce,  the 
entry  was  conformably  ^'wra to  venit  recoanitwra^  etc. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  besides  this  assize,  a  parson 
might  have  many  remedies  to  which  laymen  were  en- 
titled. He  might  have  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  and 
a  writ  of  entry ;  an  assize  of  mortuancestor,  from  the 
nature  of  the  parson's  estate,  could  not  be  brought  by 
him.  If  a  writ  of  right  was  brought  against  a  parson, 
he  might,  like  another  person,  vouch  to  warranty,  and 
then  the  suit  would  go  on  between  the  demandant  and 
the  warrantor  to  the  duel,  or  the  great  assize.  But  if  he 
had  no  warrantor,  and  had  some  one  who  could  testify  de 
proprio  visa  et  audita^  then,  says  Bracton,  he  might  put 
himself  upon  a  jury  to  try,  utrkm  terra  petita  sit  mera  elee- 
mosyna^  etc.y  an  laicum  foeduMy  etc.^  as  if  a  layman  had 
originally  brought  the  assisa  utrum;  which  is  a  very 
happy  and  pointed  instance  of  the  remark  we  made  before 
concerning  the  issues,  formerly  triable  by  assizes,  being 
devolved  on  juries.  If  he  chose  to  defend  himself  by  the 
duel  or  great  assize  for  want  of  some  witness  de  proprio 
visu  et  audita^  he  might  do  it  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  provided  he  had  license  from  the  ordinary  and  the 
concurrence  of  his  patron.  If  land  fell  to  his  church  by 
escheat,  there  was  a  writ  for  the  rector  to  recover  it: 
Proscipe  qubdj  etc.y  reddat  tali  rectori^  etc.,  quam  clamat  esse  jus 
ecclesice,  et  quce,  etc.^  reverti  debet^  tanqvam  eschceta. 

As  this  assize  determined  the  right  as  well  as  the 
seisin,  it  was  made  a  question  by  some,  whether  a  con- 
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viction  would  lie  against  the  jurors;  and  Bracton  was 
clear,  from  some  determinations  in  this  reign,  that  it 
would,  if  the  assize  was  taken  in  modum  assiscBy  and  if  the 
writ  of  conviction  was  prayed  before  a  long  interval  had 
passed  from  the  taking  of  the  assize.  A  conviction  had 
been  denied  where  sixteen  years  had  elapsed.^ 

As  we  have  gone  through  all  the  assizes  now  in  use,  it 
follows  that  something^  should  be  said  on  the 
conviction  or  attaint j  as  it  was  called  in  latter  ~°^ 
times,  for  perjury,  to  which  the  recognitors  were  liable  if 
they  swore  falsely.  This  is  treated  very  shortly  by  Qlan- 
ville,  who  only  mentions  the  punishment ;  and  from  the 
|)as8age  where  he  speaks  of  it,  one  might  be  led  to  think 
it  belonged  only  to  the  great  assize.'  We  shall  find  that, 
on  the  contrary,  though  in  Glanville's  time  it  might  lie 
in  the  great  assize  as  well  as  others,  yet  now  it  lay  in  all 
others,  but  not  in  the  great  assize. 

When,  therefore,  the  jurors  in  any  of  the  foregoing  as- 
sizes had  sworn  falsely,  and  so  committed  perjury,  they 
might  be  convicted  of  that  perjuiy  by  the  person  who 
had  lost  by  the  assize  (a).    And  that  might  be  effected 

(a)  The  Mirror  njs,  aftdr  mentioninff  the  oonntj  ooari, "  The  other  inferior 
oottrta  are  the  ooorts  of  every  lord  of  the  fee,  and  in  which  thej  have  cogni- 
zance of  debts,  covenantR,  and  such  Bmall  things  which  pass  not  forty  shil- 
lings in  value,  and  also  of  trespasses  and  forfeUura  of  the  /en  between  the 
lord's  plaintim  and  the  tenant's  defendants,  ei  e  wnira^  (c.  1,  s.  16).  And 
elsewhere  it  is  said,  "  If  rent-sait  or  other  service  be  in  arrear  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee,  the  tenant  is  not  distrainable  b^  his  movable  gpods;  but  it  be- 
hooveth  to  sammon  the  tenants,  to  save  their  deposits ;  and  if  they  appeared 
at  the  summons^  then  bv  the  award  of  the  suitors  their  lands  are  to  be  seized 
into  the  lord's  hands  till  they  justify  themselves.  And  if  the  lord  have  not 
a  proper  court  nor  suitors,  or  nath  not  power  to  do  justice  to  his  tenants, 
then  the  same  may  be  done  in  the  county  or  hundred  or  in  the  king's  court, 
by  a  writ  of  customs  and  services  and  other  remedial  writs.  And  if  the 
tenant  hath  not  anything  to  acquit  himself^  the  lord  may  seise  his  land  " 
(c  2,  s.  10).  '*  If  any  of  the  parties  say  that  the  jurors  have  made  a  false 
oath,  or  an]r  jury,  an  action  of  the  attaint  lieth,  which  is  to  be  tried  bv 
Iwenty-fonr  jorors,  so  that  every  false  witness  be  attainted  by  two  jurors'' 
(Mirror,  c  3,  s.  33).  Here  will  be  observed  the  prineiple  on  which  the  attaint 
rested,  viz.,  that  the  jurors  were  tpiinenea  of  their  own  knowledge,  so  that  if 
their  verdict  was  nntrue,  it  must  have  been  wilfully  so ;  for  if  they  did  not 
know,  they  had  no  business  on  their  oaths  to  say  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
th^  say  on  their  oaths  what  they  did  not  know  to  be  true,  was  in  effect  the 
same  as  if  they  said  what  they  knew  not  to  be  true.  It  is  said  in  the  Mirror 
as  to  the  original  trial,  ''The  usage  is  that  the  affirmative  party,  in  aid  of  the 
ooart,  cause  the  nearest  credible  neighbor  to  appear  as  witness,  so  that  diere 
be  twelve  men  at  least  of  the  jury  (of  ancient  time  ordained  to  be  of  the 

1  Bract,  from  286  b,  to  288.  *  Vide  vol.  i.;  401. 
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several  ways:  either  by  the  oaths  of  twenty-four  other 
jurors,  or  out  of  their  own  mouths  by  the  examination 
of  the  judge,  without  recourse  to  the  jury  of  twenty-four, 
or  by  their  own  free  confession,  in  which  they  acKnowl- 
edge  their  offence,  and  put  themselves  on  the  king's 
mercy;  and  in  these  different  cases,  the  penalty  was 
accordingly  different. 

If  they  were  to  be  convicted  by  another  jury,  it  was 
first  to  be  seen  how  many  jurors  were  in  the  assize  (for 
they  were  not  always  the  same  number) ;  each  juror  was 
to  have  at  least  two  to  convict  him;  and  the  jurors  on 
the  conviction  were  to  be  at  least  of  as  good  condition,  if 
not  better,  than  those  on  the  assize. 

"When  it  was  in  agitation  to  proceed  to  conviction  in 
this  manner  it  was  first  to  be  considered  who  was  in  fault, 
whether  the  judge  or  the  jurors ;  for  which  purpose  the 
record  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  inspected,  for  if  the 
judge  should  not  have  diligently  made  that  examination, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  he  himself  might  have  negli- 
gently left  occasion  of  perjury  to  the  jurors,  and  thus  both 
would  be  in  fault ;  perhaps  it  might  lie  with  one  of  them 
only.  By  the  record  it  would  also  appear  whether  the 
assize  was  taken  in  modum  assisce  or  in  modumjuratce.  If 
in  the  former  way,  the  jurors  were  to  try  whether  the 
verdict  was  tnie  or  false;  if  it  was  true,  then  it  remained 
in  force  ;  if  false,  the  jurors  were  to  be  punished  for  their 
false  swearing.  According  to  Bracton,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  a  verdict  that  was  falsum^  and  one  which 
was  called  fatuum:  as  for  instance,  if  they  gave  their 
verdict  generally,  and  it  was  not  true,  then  it  was  what 
they  properly  called  falsum;  but  if  they  gave  a  reason 
together  with  their  verdict,  and  it  was  not  true,  this  was 
called  veredictum  fatuum^  being  only  a  wrong  conclusion 
of  the  jurors,  and  so  rather  a  false  reasoning  than  a  false 
swearing.  The  judge  might  sometimes  go  contrary  to 
the  verdict  of  the  jurors  when  they  spoke  the  truth  and 

fave  their  reason  for  so  doing.    If,  in  such  a  case,  he 
nowiugly  deviated  therefrom,  the  fault  lay  with  him. 
If,  upon  view  of   the  record,  it  appeared  that   the 
jurors,  having  declared  themselves  obscurely,  had   not 

assize),  of  which  if  two  men  are  by  false  verdict  of  them  and  of  the  other 
jurons  or  if  bv  good  examination  of  all  the  jurors  to  one  assent  it  suffi* 
oeih"(/6»(i). 
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been  properly  and  diligently  examined  by  him,  or  had 
answered  his  interrogatories  not  fully  or  doubtfully,  or 
seemed  to  have  been  misled  by  some  mistake,  or  to  have 
spoken  the  truth  only  in  part,  in  such  cases,  the  remedy 
was  by  certificate  and  not  by  conviction;  the  certijQcate 
being  a  proceeding  whose  object  was  to  render  certain  and 
true  that  which  was  before  dubious,  erroneous,  and  uncer- 
tain (a) :  of  this  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

In  order  to  the  conviction,  as  we  before  said,  it  must 
first  be  seen,  whether  the  assize  was  taken  in  modum 
assises  or  in  mjodum  juratce.  When  the  complainant  or 
demandant  propounded  his  intentio  and  maintained  all  the 
articles  of  the  writ,  and  the  tenant  excepted  to  both,  by 
denying  them  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  the  complainant 
was  then  to  prove  them  by  the  assize :  and  as  this  was  in 
modum  assisce,  a  conviction  would  lie.  But  where  the  ex- 
ception was  of  such  a  kind  that,  admitting  both  the 
matter  of  the  writ  and  the  intentiOj  yet  it  destroyed  the 
action  as  a  covenant  or  the  like,  then  the  assize  was 
taken,  as  has  been  often  before  mentioned,  in  modum 
juratcBy  and  the  conviction  would  not  lie.  Yet,  if  the 
assize  was  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  tenant,  and  they 
found  such  matter  as  would  have  been  good  subject  of 
exception  to  the  action,  as  a  covenant,  for  instance,  or  the 
like ;  then  the  assize  being  taken  in  modum  assiscBj  a  con- 
viction would  lie.* 

A  conviction,  as  we  before  said,  lay  in  all  assizes  except 
the  great  assize ;  and  the  reason  given  by  Bracton  why  it 
did  not  lie  there  is,  because  when  the  tenant  had  the 
choice  between  the  duel  and  the  assize,  and  he  had  vol- 
untarily betaken  himself  to  the  latter,  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  reject  their  determination  any  more  than 
when  a  person  had  chosen  to  put  himself  on  a  jury ;'  and 
therefore  a  conviction  which  was  with  a  view  to  over- 

(a)  Here  asain  it  is  obeeryable  how  doselj  the  Miner  follows  Bracton, 
from  whom  all  this  is  taken.  ''If  jurors  have  obscurely,  or  doubtfully,  or 
.  not  sufficiently  given  their  verdict  in  any  action  or  exception,  or  anj  of  the 
parties  be  grieved  thereby,  there  is  a  remedy  by  a  oommission  of  certificate, 
to  make  the  jurors  come  again :  and  the  parties  who  are  the  plaintiffs  ought  to 
have  under  the  seal  of  the  judge,  the  proceedings  of  the  plea  before  it,  and 
to  show  the  defect  and  the  offence  of  the  juror ;  in  which  case^  if  the  judges 
by  examination  find  it  doubtful,  the  doubt  is  to  be  reduced  to  certainty,  and 
the  obscurity  to  clearness,  and  the  error  to  truth,  and  so  the  first  judgment 
is  to  be  redressed"  (c.  iv.,  s. 27). 

>  Bract,  288  b,  289,  290.  *  Fide  vol  1^  395. 
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throw  and  question  such  determination,  was  denied  in 
both  cases.  However,  there  was  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  king?  for  when  a  jnry  had  found  anything  against 
the  king,  Sracton  says,  that  there  mi^ht,  in  some  cases, 
be  a  conviction.  There  was  no  conviction  for  damages, 
but  the  remedy  in  case  of  excessive  damages  was  by  cer- 
tifieate.  The  same  persons  who  brought  an  assize,  or  against 
whom  it  was  brought,  might  have  a  conviction ;  and  it 
was,  in  general,  to  be  heard  before  the  judge  who  tried 
the  assize,  he  being  best  able  to  jud^e  of  the  truth  there- 
of.^ The  authority  to  take  an  assize  was  thought  eo  no- 
mine  to  carry  with  it  that  of  taking  convictions  and  cer- 
tificates, without  which  an  assize  might  sometimes  not 
be  completely  taken ;  therefore  it  was,  that  a  conviction 
was  to  oe  statim  et  recenter  after  the  caption  of  the  assize ; 
and  it  could  not  be  had  at  a  distance  of  time  but  by  the 
special  command  of  the  king.' 

The  writ  of  conviction  was  to  the  following  effect:  Si 
A.feceritj  etc.,  tunc  mmmxmeas,  etc.^  24  legales  miUtes  de  vici- 
neto  de  villd,  etc.,  qvbd  sint  coram  jusiitiariis  nostris  adprimam 
asstsam,  etc.,  recognoscere  si  talis,  etc.,  disseisimt,  etc.,  as  in  the 
writ  of  assize ;  unde  A.  queritur,  qubd  jvratores  assisae  novce 
disseisincB  quce  inde  summonita  fait  et  capta  inter  eos  coram 
justitiariis  nostris  vltimo  iUnerantibus  in  comitatu,  etc.,falsum 
fecerunt  sacramentum.  M  interim  diUffenter  inqmras,  quifue- 
rentjuratores  illius  assisx,  et  eos  habeas  ad  pra^.  assisam  coram 
prcef.,  etc.  M  summxmeas  B.  qvhd  sit,  etc.,  audituras  ittam  re- 
cognitionem,  etc.^  If  nothing  could  be  objected  against  this 
inquiry  when  the  jury  appeared,  they  were  sworn,  not  as 
an  assize,  but  as  other  juries :  —  '^  Hear  this,  ye  justices, 
that  I  will  speak  of  that  which  you  require  of  me,  on  the 
part  of  our  lord  the  king,"  etc.  Then  the  judge  proceeded 
to  charge  the  jurors  as  in  other  cases.  The  entry  upon 
the  roll  was  thus :  Jurata  viainti  quataor  ad  convincendum 
12  venit  recognitiira,  si  A.  injusie  et  sineiudicio,  etc.,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  writ :  and  then  the  narratio  followed : 
M  unde  talis  queritur,  qvbdjuratores  talis  assisce  captce  coram 
justitiariis,  etc.,  faisum  inde  fecerunt  sacramentum,  eb  qvM 
dixerunt  qubd  prcedictus  talis  aisseisivit  talem  inju^ti,  etc.,  and 
so  on  through  the  narratio  and  exception,  if  any.*  Upon 
this  writ  of  conviction  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  reason 
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why  it  slionld  not  lie,  when  the  assize  was  taken  in  nKh 
dumjurata^  that  the  form  of  the  original  writ  in  the  assize 
was  so  inserted  as  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the  articles  of 
that  writ ;  ^  whereas  the  point  tried  by  the  assize  in  mo^ 
dum  jnratoB  was,  generally,  something  collateral  to  the 
writ  which  arose  upon  the  pleading. 

As  these  twenty-four  could  not  be  convicted  if  they 
spoke  falsely,  and  as  the  consequences  of  a  conviction 
would  be  very  penal  to  the  twelve,  great  care  was  taken 
to  examine  the  jurors  diligently  as  to  all  the  circumstances 
upon  which  they  meant  to  proceed.  If  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  them,  they  might  be  afforced 
like  the  assize.  If  they  were  still  doubtful,  or  declared 
plainly  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  things  were 
left  to  remain  as  they  were.  &  they  confirmed  what  the 
twelve  had  done,  the  judgment  was  entered  thus :  Con- 
sideratum  est  qubd  12  juraiores  beni  jvraverunij  et  qvbd  ienens 
remaneat  in  sdsin&y  et  querens  custodicUurj  to  be  redeemed  by 
some  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  If  they  found  against 
them,  the  entry  was,  Chnsideratum  estj  qvbd  prcedicti  12  jn^ 
ratares  maUjiiraverinty  et  qvM  querens  recuperet  seisinam  suanij 
et  elle  tenens  in  misericordiStj  et  juraiores  (if  they  were  present) 
custodianturj  if  not  capiantur.  If  the  twelve  had  not  been 
unanimous  in  their  verdict,  the  twenty-four  might  con- 
vict those  who  were  on  the  wrong  side,  and  acquit  the 
others.*  After  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-four,  there  issued 
writs  of  execution  either  to  confirm  the  former  seisin  or 
to  alter  it.* 

The  punishment  of  the  convicted  jurors,  though  in  sub- 
stance the  same,  is  more  particularly  stated  by  Bracton 
than  by  Glanville.*  They  were  to  be  thrown  into  prison ; 
their  lands  and  goods  were  to  be  taken  into  the  king's 
hands,  UU  they  were  ransomed  at  the  king's  pleasure; 
they  were  to  be  branded  with  perpetual  infamy ;  to  lose 
the  legem  terrce^  so  as  never  more  to  be  received  as  iurors 
(being,  as  they  then  called  it,  no  longer  othesworth)  nor 
witnesses.  A  difference  was  made  between  the  offence 
of  jurors;  for  those  who  swore  salvo  visuj  not  having 
made  it ;  those  who  were  added  to  the  assize  at  the  time 
of  taking  it,  who  could  not  possibly  have  made  it ;  those 
who,  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  assize,  had  signified  a 
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wish  to  amend  what  they  bad  done,  and  pat  themselves 
on  the  king's  mercy  ;^  all  such  were  not  to  be  branded 
with  infamy,  though  they  were  to  suffer  the  other  part 
of  the  judgment. 

This  was  the  manner  of  proceeding  if  there  was  no  ex- 
ception  offered  to  the  conviction.  The  exceptions  that 
might  be  offered  were  many.  One  was,  if  the  person 
who  recovered  in  the  assize  had  not  had  seisin  according 
to  the  verdict ;  another  was,  if  the  person  serving  the 
conviction  had  made  a  disseisin  of  the  identical  land  in 
question.  It  seems  that  a  conviction  was  often  prosecuted 
not  out  of  any  hopes  of  convicting  the  twelve  and  recover- 
ing seisin,  but  merely  to  extinguish,  or  at  least  defer  pay- 
ment of,  the  misericordia  due  in  the  assize.' 

Having  said  this  much  of  convictions,  it  remains  to  show 

Of  rtiflcftiM.  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  nature  of  a  certificate^  which  was 
the  other  method  of  reconsidering  the  decision 
of  the  jurors  in  assize,  and  which  was  sometimes  an  in- 
troduction to  the  former.  The  writ  to  summon  jurors  ad 
certificandum  was  of  the  following  import:  Proedpimus 
tihiy  qubd  habeas  coram  jtcstitiariiSy  etc,,  corpora  A.  B.  C,  etc., 
recoffTfitorum  novce  disseisiruB  summonitce,  et  capUB  coram,  etc.j 
ad  CERTIFICANDUM  ptizfotos  justitiarios  nostroSy  etc.,  de  sacra- 
mmto  qubd  inde  fecerunt  M  interim  prcedictum  tenementum 
in  manum  nostrum  cape,  etc.  Prcmpimus  etiam  qubd  habeas, 
etc.,  corpus  talis  ad  audiendum  inde  considerationem  curice,  etc, 
A  certificate  was  sometimes  heard  in  order  the  better  to 
understand  the  record  in  assize,  and  after  that  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  resort  to  a  conviction.  If  the  twenty- 
four  were  doubtful  or  obscure  in  delivering  their  verdict, 
there  might  also,  after  all,  be  a  certificate  of  their  record.* 
A  conviction  might  be  brought  by  the  heir,  if  the  ances- 
tor died  after  the  caption  of  the  assize.^  • 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  lenitjr  shown  to 
such  jurors  as  wished  to  amend  the  false  verdict  they  had 
once  given.  This  had  the  effect  of  taking  off  some  of  the 
consequence  of  their  perjury.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  jurors,  of  right,  might  change  their  verdict  before 
judgment  was  given;  but  afterwards,  the  only  remedy 
was  to  proceed  against  them  in  a  conviction.* 

As  we  have  now  done  with  assizes,  and  are  proceeding 
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to  such  actions  as  were  triable  by  jury  and  otherwise,  it 
may  be  proper,  before  we  enter  upon  this  part    or  diirerent 
of  our  subject,  to  say  a  few  word*  on  the  dif-       *'^**^ 
ferent  trials  now  in  use :  which,  though  apparently  very 
similar,  were  so  essentially  distinguished  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  attend  to  each  of  them  with  accuracy. 

It  must  be  observed  that  there  were  assizes^  of  which 
enough  has  already  been  esXA.^  juries;  inquisitions^  or  inquests; 
and  purgaticms;  as  when  a  crime  was  imputed  to  any  one, 
a  purgation  amounted  to  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  Be- 
sides these,  says  Bracton,  there  was  a  defence  or  denial 
opposed  to  a  presumption  raised,  which  depended  neither 
on  a  jury,  nor  an  inquisition,  nor  a  purgation,  but  it  was 
when  a  person  averred  something,  et  irme  producit  sectam; 
upon  which  there  followed  a  defence  contra  sectam  or  a 
jt/o^i-proof  opposed  to  the  presumption  raised  by  the  secta. 
8uch  defence  against  a  secta  was  called  a  defence  per  legenij 
and  consisted  sometimes  of  a  greater  number  of  persons 
and  sometimes  of  less,  in  different  cases.  We  have  before 
seen  the  regulation  which  had  been  made  by  Magna  Charta 
upon  this  head.*  What  was  the  nature  of  this  secta  and 
of  this  defence  or  denial,  with  the  instances  in  which  they 
were  both  recurred  to,  will  be  seen  more  particularly  in 
the  sequel.*  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  in 
all  cases  of  obligations,  contracts,  and  stipulations,  arising 
from  the  voluntary  consent  and  engagements  of  men,  as 
in  covenants,  promises,  gifts,  sales,  and  the  like,  where  a 
secta  was  proauced,  which,  upon  examination,  induced  a 
presumption  only,  he  against  whom  the  complaint  was 
made,  might  defend  himself  per  legem  ;  that  is,  he  might 
produce  double  the  number  of  persons  which  had  been  in 
the  secta  to  swear  for  him,  for  when  they  exceeded  the  secta 
in  number,  they  induced  a  stronger  presumption,  and  the 
stronger  presumption  always  overbalanced  the  less.  But 
if  the  complainant  had  a  proof  (for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  secto  was  only  a  presumption,  not  a  proof),  as  instru- 
ments and  sealed  charters,  there  could  be  no  defence  per  le- 
gem, opposed  to  such  proofs.  If,  therefore,  the  instrument 
was  denied,  the  credit  of  it  was  to  be  proved  per  patriamj 
et  per  testes;  it  being  a  common  issue  for  a  person  to  put 
himself  super  patriam,  et  testes  in  cartd  nominatos.^    Again  a 
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person  was  not  allowed  this  defence  ^per  legem  in  cases  of 
evident  and  notorious  trespass. 

We  shall  now  begin  to  speak  of  such  actions  as  were 
triable  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.    The  action  of 

Dower  imde  dowcr  uude  uihU  habet  and  the  writ  de  recto  of 
friho.  dower,  were  the  two  remedies  still  in  use  to 
recover  dower,  and  seem  to  be  considered  bv  Bracton  ex- 
actly in  the  same  light  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Glan- 
ville.  The  method  of  conducting  them  is  more  minutely 
described  by  Bracton,  who  also  makes  observations  con- 
cerning them,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

The  writ  unde  nihil  was  said  to  be  brought  in  the  king's 
court  originally,  and  there  only,  because,  should  a  ques- 
tion arise,  whether  the  demandant  was  lawfully  married, 
no  one  could  write  to  the  bishop  to  try  the  marriage  but 
the  king  or  his' justices.  The  writ  unde  nihil  was  at  this 
time  made  returnable,  sometimes  coram  justitioanis  nostris 
apud  Westmxmasterium;  sometimes  coram  justitiariis  nostris 
ad  primam  assisam^  ckm  in  partes  iUcls  venerint}  If  the  party 
summoned  did  not  come  at  the  appointed  day,  nor  essoin 
himself,  the  land  was  taken  into  the  king's  hands,  as  in 
defaults  in  a  writ  of  right ;  and  if  he  essoined  himself  at 
the  first  day,  and  another  being  appointed,  he  made  default, 
then  also  his  land  was  taken,  so  that,  in  both  cases,  whether 
the  default  was  before  appearance  or  after,  the  woman  re- 
covered her  dower  by  de&ult,  either  by  the  magnum  cape 
or  partnim  cape.^ 

When  the  parties  appeared  in  court,  the  widow  was  ta 
propound  her  irUentio  m  person  or  by  attorney,  to  this  ef- 
fect :  Hoc  vobis  ostendit  B.  qyuefidt  uxor  C,  efe.,  reciting  her 
title  to  dower,  in  pursuance  of  the  words  of  the  writ,  con- 
cluding it  thus :  Et  si  hoc  cognoscere  volueritj  hoc  gratum  erit 
ei;  et  si  non^  habet  sufficientem  disraiiofnaMonem;  or,  what  waa 
the  same,  and  indeed  the  more  common  form,  et  inde  pro- 
ducit  &ectam  sufficientem.  When  the  demandant  had  thua 
exhibited  her  intentio,  the  tenant  might  demand  a  view, 
by  saying,  POo  visum ;  and  after  the  essoins  and  delays 
attending  that,  he  might  vouch  to  warranty,  or  answer 
in  person,  as  he  pleased.^    ^ 
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If  the  tenant  had  no  exception  to  the  writ,  then  he 
might,  in  the  next  place,  call  upon  the  demandant  to 
preface  her  warrantor,  as  was  the  practice  in  Glanville's 
time ;  it  being  a  rule  that  no  one  should  answer  a  woman 
concerning  her  dower,  unless  she  brought  her  warrantor 
to  show  what  right  he  had  to  the  other  two  parts ;  and 
again,  that  no  woman  should  answer  without  her  war- 
rantor. And  therefore  it  should  seem,  says  Bracton,  that 
as  the  son  of  a  felon  could  have  no  right  in  the  two  parts, 
the  widow  of  such  felon  could  not  make  out  her  claim  to 
dower  in  the  other  third ;  nor  could  she  come  upon  the 
chief  lord,  who  held  it  as  an  escheat  pro  defectu  nceredis; 
which  was  not  the  case  where  he  took  the  escheat  on  ac- 
count of  the  last  possessor  being  a  bastard,  and  so  not 
lutving  any  heirs,  for  then  he  came  in,  as  to  the  purpose 
of  dower,  loco  hosredis;  and  the  widow  could  claim  her 
dower  against  him.  The  same  mi^ht  be  said  of  an  as- 
signee of  the  fee,  who  being  in  hco  hcBrediSj  dower  might 
be  claimed  against  him.^ 

After  this  the  tenant  might  vouch  Ms  warrantor ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  and  the  warrantor  did  not  appear  to  the  writ 
of  sum.  ad  toarrant.  nor  essoin  himself,  so  much  of  his  land 
was  taken  as  was  equivalent  to  the  third  part  by  a  cape; 
and  if  he  did  appear  after  this  distress  (for  it  was  no  more), 
the  widow  recovered  her  seisin  of  that,  and  he  had  his 
remedy  against  the  warrantor,  whom  he  vouched.' 

If  no  warrantor  was  vouched,  and  the  tenant  meant  to 
answer  to  the  action  himself,  he  might  advance,  by  way 
of  exception  to  the  action,  such  matter  as  would  entirely 
defeat  the  claim  of  dower.  One  great  exception  to  this 
action  was,  that  the  demandant  and  deceased  were  not 
Uffitimo  mairimoTUO  copulataj  or  ne  unque  accouples  in  loyal 
mairimoniej  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  In  this  case,  a 
writ  issued  to  the  bishop,  commanding  him  to  tr^  such 
question,  as  a  matter  properly  belonging  to  his  cognizance. 
Upon  this,  the  bishop  summoned  the  tenant  to  appear,  and 
then  proceeded  to  near  the  witnesses  produced  by  the 
widow  and  him ;  and  so  making  an  inquisition  in  a  sum* 
mary  way,  he  reported  whether  the  marriage  was  lawful 
or  not.  When  it  appeared  to  the  king  or  his  justices,  by 
the  bishop's  letters,  that  the  marriage  was  good,  then  there 

^Bnct,297b.  *  Ibid^  299  b,  800. 
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issued,  at  the  instance  of  the  demandant,  a  resummona 
to  the  tenant.^  If  he  made  default,  his  land  was  taken 
by  a  parmm  cape;  to  which,  if  he  made  no  appearance, 
seisin  of  dower  was  adjudged  to  the  demandant. 

If  the  tenant  admitted  that  the  demandant  was  es- 
poused, but  pleaded  that  she  was  not  endowed ;  or  that 
she  was  espoused  and  endowed ;  but  not  ad  ostium  ecdesice; 
such  issues  were  to  be  tried  in  the  king's  court,  and  not 
in  foro  ecclesiastico;  for  it  would  have  been  as  improper  to 
transmit  these  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  be  tried,  as  the 
special  issue,  whether  a  person  born  before  marriage  was 
legitimate.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  writ  of  inquiry  went 
to  the  sheriff  to  make  inquisition  of  the  fact  inpUno  covrd- 
tatii : '  for  though  the  marriage  was,  in  such  case,  good,  as 
fia,r  as  concerned  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  it  was  not  so 
as  to  give  title  to  dower.* 

Suppose  all  the  above  circumstances  were  admitted,  and 
the  tenant  said  that  the  dower  was  given  in  a  different 
manner  than  stated  in  the  intentio  of  the  demandant ;  as 
that  it  was  not  given  in  any  particular  land  by  name,  but 
only  the  third  part  generally ;  how  was  this  to  be  proved? 
In  the  first  place,  it  became  the  widow  to  prove  her 
intentio  J  and  what  she  had  there  averred,  per  audientes  et 
videnteSy  who  were  present  at  the  espousals,  and  who  were 
ready  to  confirm  by  oath  what  she  said.  If  these  were 
examined,  and  they  agreed  in  what  they  said,  this  proof 
was  abided  by,  unless  the  tenant  had  some  stronger  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  contrary.  Suppose  the  widow  had  no 
proof,  nor  sufficient  secta^  nor  even  an  instrument  to  sup- 
port what  she  had  declared ;  then  judgment  was  to  be  for 
the  tenant,  though  he  had  neither  proof  nor  presumption 
for  him,  because  he  was  already  in  possession ;  yet  if  the 
widow  had  a  sufficient  secta^  and  the  tenant  only  his  own 
voice,  he  was  not  to  be  heard,  though  he  was  ready  to  put 
himself  super  pcJriam^  but  the  widow  immediately  recov- 
ered by  force  of  the  secta. 

Again,  if  the  witnesses  (that  is,  the  sectcC)  were  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  those  on  one  side  declared  their  igno- 
rance of  the  matter,  while  the  others  maintained  the  point 
for  which  thev  were  produced;  judgment  was  given  for 
that  side,  as  the  one  where  the  truth  of  the  matter  lay. 

^ Bract,  302,  803.  sibi(L,S03b.  •Ibid.,304. 
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It  was  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  widow  should 
produce  a  secta,  or  her  demand  would  be  totally  void,  and 
if  the  witnesses  produced  proved  nothing,  or  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  not  present  at  the  espousals,  or  knew 
nothing  of  the  dower  or  endowment,  then  the  claim  was 
lost  for  want  of  proof,  and  judgment  was  for  the  tenant 
qubd  quietus  recedat. 

If  neither  side  had  any  proof,  nor  could  raise  a  pre- 
sumption by  a  secta^  and  both,  in  the  words  of  Bracton,  de 
veritate  ponunt  se  super  patriam,  jyro  de/ectu  sectce^  vd  alterius 
probationiSy  quant  ad  manum  non  habuerint ;  then  there  issued 
a  writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  sheriff  in  this  form :  *  tarn  ex 
ipsis^  qvAm  ex  aHis  de  proximo  vicineto^  etc.j  venire  facias  coram 
justitiariiSj  etc.^  duodecim  UberoSj  etc.,  ad  recognoscendum^  etc.,  si 
prcediclus  A.  die  qm  ipsam  B.  desponsamty  dotavit  earn  noTni- 
natim  de  taU  maneriOj  etc.^  vel  si  dotavi  earn  de  tertid  parte  om- 
nium terrarumf  etc.,  ut  idem,  D.  dicity  quia  tam  prcedicti  B. 
qudm  prcedictus  D.  posuerunt  se^  etc.*  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  the  issue,  whether  endowed  ad  ostium  ecclesuBf 
was  tried  on  a  writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  in  pleno 
comitatu;  but  the  issue,  whether  special  or  general  endow- 
ment, was  to  be  tried  before  the  justices  at  Westminster; 
as  was  also  the  issue,  whether  endowed  ex  assensu  patrisy  or 
not.^  Again,  the  issues,  whether  the  husband  was  so  seized 
as  to  be  able  to  endow,^  and  whether  the  widow  had  re- 
ceived any  part  of  her  dower,*  were  tried  on  a  writ  of  in- 
()uiry  before  the  sheriff  The  reason  of  these  distinctions 
is  not  easily  discovered ;  and  perhaps  either  of  such  writs 
were  had  at  the  election  of  the  parties.  The  election  of 
the  parties  seems  to  have  directed  not  only  in  these  cases, 
but  also  in  the  return  of  original  writs,  which,  we  have 
seen,  were  sometimes  coram  justitiariis  at  Westminster,  and 
sometimes  ad  primam  assisamy  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  such  a  variety.  They  were  sometimes  made  in  the  al- 
ternative, and  were  returnable  at  Westminster,  nisi  justi- 
tiarii  prius  venerint  ad  assisamy  etc. 

In  conseouence  of  the  statute  of  Merton,*  widows  were 
to  recover  aamages ;  and  therefore,  when  they  were  to  be 

{>ut  into  possession,  the  writ  of  seisin  had  one  of  the  fol- 
owing  clauses  inserted  therein.     After  seisinam  habere 
faciasy  they  added,  et  similiter  ei  sine  dilatione  habere  facias 
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tot  marcas  qum  ei  in  eSdem  curid  nostrd  adjudieaUB  sunt  pro 
damnis  suiSj  quce  habuit  pro  injustd  detentionej  miam  prcedictus 
ei  fecit  de  prcedictA  terrdy  et  dote  suJd;  or  in  tnis  way,  d  de 
terris  et  catcUUs  prcedicti  JB.  fieri  founas  tot  denarvos^  et  m>s  sine 
dUatione  haberi  facias,  etc. 

Thus  far  of  the  writ  of  dower  unde  nihil,  etc.,  commonly 

Writ  of  right  called  the  writ  of  dower.  If  a  person  did  not 
of  dower,  recover  by  this  writ  all  she  was  entitled  to  for 
dower,  recourse  was  then  to  be  had  to  the  writ  of  rieht 
of  dower ;  which  was  a  writ  close,  as  they  called  it,  oe- 
cause  directed  to  the  warrantor  of  the  wiaow  where  the 
plea  was  to  be  heard;  where  it  remained  till  that  court 
was  proved  de  recto  defecisse ;  when  it  might  be  removed 
into  the  county  court,  and  so  to  the  superior  court,  as 
other  writs  of  right. 

The  intentio  upon  this  writ  was  different  in  the  two  cases, 
of  the  widow  having  never  been  in  seisin  of  the  land  in 
question,  and  of  having  been  disseized  by  the  tenant. 
The  conclusion  in  the  lormer  case  was  et  unde  idem,  etc., 

it  seisitus,  etc.,  ita  qubd  me  inde  dotare  potuit.  Et  si  hoc  veU 
i  cognoscere,  etc.,  as  before  in  the  writ  unde  nihil.  M  si 
nohierit,  habeo  sufficientem  sectam.  In  the  latter  the  con- 
clusion was,  tcdis  me  vnjustit  et  sine  judicio  disseisivU,  et  qubd 
ita  fui  inde  dotata,  et  seisita  habeo  sufficientem  disrationationem, 
videlicet,  talent  sectam,  et  talem.  Thus  this  differed  from  the 
common  writ  of  right,  which  concluded  by  offering  to 
deraign  the  matter  per  corpus  talis  hominis.  Indeed,  it 
widely  differed  from  that  writ  in  both  the  above  instances 
in  which  it  was  applied ;  a  writ  of  right  of  dower  was 
for  the  recovery  of  a  life  estate ;  and  the  latter  form  of 
it  was  grounded  upon  a  disseisin  in  the  very  words  of  the 
writ  of  novel  disseisin :  and  accordingly,  in  this  action 
there  was  neither  the  great  assize  nor  the  duel,  nor,  con- 
sequently, the  essoin  de  malo  lecU;  all  which  were  only  in 
the  proper  writ  of  right. 

When  the  intentio  was  thus  stated,  and  the  tenant  did 
not  choose  to  call  a  warrantor,  he  might  except  to  the 
action  in  various  ways,  and  conclude  his  exception  by  et 
inde  producit  sectam,  if  he  had  any ;  and,  if  there  was  occa- 
sion, by  ponit  se  super  patriam;  in  which  last  case  the 
truth  would  be  inquired  of  by  the  country.  When  re- 
course was  thus  had  to  the  country,  in  a  plea  depending 
in  the  county  court,  by  the  tenant  putting  himself  on  the 
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inquest,  and  the  demandant  so  likewise,  Bracton  says, 
some  might  doaht  whether  that  court  had  power  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  inquest,  without  some  special  authority ; 
but  he  thinks  the  sheriff  had  that  and  every  other 
authority  by  force  of  the  words  in  the  original  writ,  nw\ 
efe.,  hoc  feceritf  tunc  vicecomes  hoc  fadat^  etc.j  and  as  in  other 
writs  of  right  he  might  proceed  to  take  the  duel,  and  in 
writs  of  justiciea  to  try  by  jury,  so  he  might  take  the 
inquest  in  this  writ.^  The  reason  of  the  above  doubt  does 
not  seem  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  Glanville  there  is  no  mention  of  admeasurement  of 
dower,  but  where  the  land  all  lay  in  one  county.  It  had 
now  become  the  practice,  where  the  land  lay  in  several 
counties,  for  the  admeasurement  to  proceed  in  the  king's 
court ;  and  for  all  the  lands  to  be  extended  and  valued, 
as  well  the  two-thirds  as  the  third  claimed  in  dower,  and 
for  such  extent  and  valuation  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
justices.  Where  the  land  lay  only  in  one  county,  the 
old  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff;  upon  which  there 
was  the  process  of  cape^  in  case  of  default ;  and  the  com- 
plainant stated  his  intentio,  with  an  inde  producit  sectam;  to 
which  there  were  exceptions,  and  the  matter  was  at 
lenrth  tried  as  in  other  actions.' 

As  a  woman  had  not,  what  they  called,  the  proprietdSj 
but  only  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land  ^^ 
for  her  life,  she  was  not  to  commit  waste,  de- 
struction, or  exile  upon  the  freehold ;  and  therefore,  in 
taking  such  reasonable  estover  as  was  allowed  her  in  the 
woods,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  firing,  and  enclosure, 
she  was  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  such  liberty :  and  if 
she  did  not  listen  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  heir,  or 
person  who  had  right,  there  might  issue  a  writ  of  qubd 
non  permittat  to  the  sheriff;  bein^  a  sort  of  injunction,  or 
prohibition,  not  to  permit  the  widow  qubdfaciat  vastam  de 
terns  qiuis  tenet  in  dote,  etc.,  ad  exfujeredationem  ipsus,  etc. 
And  if  she  did  not  obey  the  injunction  communicated  to 
her  by  the  sheriff,  she  was  attach€id  by  a  writ :  Pone  per 
vadium  et  salvos  plegios,  etc.,  quhd  sit  coram  nobis  vel  justitiariis 
nostris,  etc.,  ostensura  quare  fecit  vastam,  etc.,  contra  prohibit 
tionem  nostram,  etc.  And  if  she  did  not  appear  at  the  day, 
the  regular  process  of  attachment  woula  issue,  with  a 

>  Bnct^  313  b.  '  Ibid.,  314^  81& 
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permission,  if  she  pleased,  to  have  one  essoin  iz  malo  venu 
endi  after  the  first  attachment;  after  which,  and  the 
appearance  of  both  parties,  the  complainant  stated  his 
intentiOy  the  same  as  in  other  actions.  Talis  queritur^  vi 
amicus  taliSy  qvJbd  cum  talis  mulier  teneat  in  villd^  etc.y  tantam 
terram  nomine  dotis^  tale  fecit  vastum^  et  talem  destmctianem^ 
etc.y  boscum  et  servos  vendidit^  gardinum  exUrpavity  etc.j  ad 
ezhceredationem  talis  hasredis  ad  valentiam  tanU^  et  inde  pro- 
ducit  sectam^  etc.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  intentio.  To 
this  the  widow  might  answer  as  follows :  M  talis  mvUer 
venit^  et  defendit  vasium^  venditioneMj  et  exiUum  contra  talem^ 
et  sectam  suam:  et  qubd  nihil  inde  vendidity  nee  cUiquid  tale 
fecit  ad  exhceredationem  talis  hcerediSy  etc.  She  mi^ht  ac- 
knowledge, qubd  domus  vetustate  corruerit^  etc.^  ana  si  de 
bosco  cepit  alvquid,  non  cepit  ibi  nisi  rationabile  estoverium^  etc., 
and  then  conclude,  et  qubd  nihil  amplius  cepit ^  nee  alio  modo 
ponit  se  super  patriam:  for  she  could  not  defend  herself 
per  legem  J  says  Bracton,  because  when  an  injury  was  done 
to  any  corporeal  thing,  which  was  manifest  to  the  view 
of  everybody,  a  person  was  not  permitted  to  deny  it  in 
that  way,  lest  the  oath  of  his  secta  might  go  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  that  which  was  evident  to  everybody  s  senses ; 
and  therefore  he  recommends,  that  in  this  action  there 
should  always  be  a  regular  view ;  and  then  the  damage 
also  might  be  ascertained  with  some  exactness.^ 

If  a  woman  was  convicted,  by  verdict,  of  making  waste 
and  destruction  in  woods,  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on 
her  was,  that  she  should  in  future  be  so  restrained  as  not 
to  be  permitted  to  take  even  her  reasonable  estover  but 
by  the  view  of  the  foresters  of  the  heir :  and  in  some 
cases,  the  court  would  appoint  a  forester ;  for  which  pur- 
pose a  writ  had  been  framed,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  Bracton.* 

"Waste  might  be  committed,  not  only  by  a  tenant  in 
dower,  but  by  a  tenant  for  life,  and  by  a  guardian.  If  a 
tenant  for  hfe  exceeded  the  measure  prescribed  to  a 
reasonable  estover,  he  went  beyond  what  he  was  entitled 
to ;  and  so  far  encroached  upon  the  proprietas;  and  was, 
therefore,  guilty  of  waste,  unless  the  waste  was  too  small 
to  be  worth  an  inquisition.  Of  what  magnitude  it  ought 
to  be,  to  become  an  object  of  judicial  inquiry,  depended, 
says  Bracton,  upon  the  custom  of  particular  places.*    A 

1  Bract,  315  b,  316.  '  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  316  b. 
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guardian  committing  waste  was  to  lose  the  custody  of 
the  land,^  to  make  amends  in  damages,  and  be  in  miserU 
cordid  regis;  which  was  different  from  the  penalty  on  a 
tenant  in  dower.  In  case  of  waste  by  a  guardian,  they 
proceeded  as  before  stated  of  waste  committed  by  a  tenant 
in  dower ;  by  a  writ  of  qiibd  7ion  permittat;  and  after  that 
by  attachment.* 

Of  these  terms,  toaste^  destruction^  and  exSLe^  the  first  two 
signified  the  same  thing ;  but  exilium  meant  something  of 
a  more  enormous  nature;  as  spoiling  the  capital  mes- 
suage ;  prostrating  or  selling  houses ;  prostrating  and  ex- 
tirpating trees  in  an  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  about  any 
house :  all  these  were  considered,  says  Bracton,  ad  maxi- 
mam  deformitatem ;  and  as  they  either  drove  the  inhabi- 
tants away,  or  had  a  tendency  so  to  do,  they  were  called 
exilium} 

If  the  heir  aliened  the  two-thirds  of  the  land,  and  at- 
torned the  service  of  the  dowress ;  and  if  he  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  dower,  intruded  himself,  or 
if  any  stranger  did  so,  the  vendee  might  have  a  writ  of 
entry,  grounded  upon  such  intrusion.* 

We  shall  now  treat  more  fully  of  writs  of  entry,  which 
have  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  or  writoof 
pages.  As  questions  of  jwssession  were  deter-  •"*'^* 
mined  by  assizes  and  recognitions,  questions  de  proprietate 
were  decided,  says  Bracton,  in  writs  of  entry  by  a  jury, 
upon  the  testimony  and  proof  of  those  who  could  prove 
the  case  de  visu  sua  propria  et  audita.  This  was,  where  any 
one  claimed  his  own  proper  seisin,  or  that  of  his  ancestor, 
which  seisin  he  had  demised  to  some  one  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  life,  and  which,  of  course,  after  that  term, 
should  revert  to  him ;  in  which  case,  he  could  not  have 
an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  to  recover  it,  because  he  had 
not  suffered  a  disseisin  ;  nor  an  aisize  of  mortauncestor, 
because,  if  the  term  had  been  for  life,  the  ancestor  could 
not  be  said  to  have  died  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee, 
while  another  had  the  freehold ;  though  indeed  he  might, 
if  the  term  had  only  been  for  years. 

And  this  action  lay  not  only  against  the  person  him- 
self who  had  the  terra,  but  against  all  those  who  had  an 
entry  within  the  degrees  and  the  tim^  limited  to  this  ao- 

»  TuU  ante,  21.  « Bract,  317.        » Ibid.,  316  b.        *  Ibid.,  317  b. 
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tion.  This  action  was  allowed  within  the  third  degree  of 
kindred,  and  within  such  time  as  could  be  testified  de  pro- 
prio  visu  et  audita.  It  held  not  only  in  the  above  case,  but 
where  a  person  had  his  entry  per  alium^  who  was  seized 
in  right  of  some  other,  and  so  aliened ;  as  where  a  canon 
aliened  without  assent  of  the  chapter,  a  wife  without 
assent  of  her  husband,  a  husband  without  assent  of  his 
wife,  and  the  like ;  it  held  also  against  those  who  ^ined 
their  entry  through  the  medium  of  a  guardian,  or  bailiff 
only,  who  had  no  ri^ht  to  alien. 

The  most  general  form  of  a  writ  of  entry  was  that 
which  supposed  the  person  against  whom  it  was  brought, 
to  have  holden  the  land  ad  terrrdnum  qui  prceteriit;  upon 
which  writ  there  might  be  a  narratiOy  containing  such 
special  matter  as  constituted  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
following  was  the  form  of  this  writ :  Prcecipe  A.  qubdjusik 
et  sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  tantum  terrce  cum  pertinentiis  in  villdy 
etc.y  qvbd  idem  B.  et  dimisit  ad  tbrminum  qui  PRiSTBRXiT,  ut 
dicit;  et  nisi  fecerit^  et  B.  fecerit  te  securum  de  clamore  suo 
proseqxiendoy  tunc  sum.  per  bon.  sum.  proef.  A.  qvbd  sit  coram 
justitiariis  nostris  ad  primam  assisam^  cim  in  partes  iUas  vene- 
rint,  ostensurus  qmre  non  fecerit^  etc.^ 

The  process  upon  this  writ  was  the  same  as  on  a  writ 
of  right ;  excep^t  that  the  tenant  who  might  have  the  es- 
soin de  Tfudo  veniendij  could  not  have  that  de  malo  lectin  un- 
less the  writ  of  entry  was  turned  into  a  writ  of  right  by 
the  narratio^  or  counting  upon  it,  propter  longissimum  in-- 
aressum^  on  account  of  such  a  length  of  entry  as  could  not 
be  proved  visu  proprio  et  avditUy  but  only  by  that  of  some 
one  else.  If  it  was  reasonable  that  when  this  writ  of 
entry  became  a  writ  of  right,  it  should  have  all  the  con- 
sequences attending  that  writ,  whose  nature  it  had  as- 
sumed by  the  manner  of  counting ;  so  likewise,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  v^it  of  right  was  turned  into  a  writ 
of  entry,  as  happened  not  unfrequently,  it  entirely  ceased 
to  be  a  writ  of  right  in  all  respects,  and  there  was  no 
longer  therein  the  essoin  de  mah  lecti.^ 

^before  more  is  said  concerning  the  change  of  a  writ  of 
entry  into  a  writ  of  right,  and  of  a  writ  of  right  into  a 
writ  of  entry,  the  reader  must  recollect  that  the  writ  of 
entry  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  an  invention  since 

^  Bract,  317  b,  81&  <  Ibid.,  318. 
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the  time  of  Glanyille ;  and  was  contriyed,  no  doubt,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  duel  and  great 
assize,  whose  determination  could  never  afterwards  be 
reconsidered.  Thus  this  new  writ  was  framed  in  the  na- 
ture of  that  for  which  it  was  to  be  an  occasional  substi- 
tute; and  so  great  an  affinity  was  still  discernible  between 
them,  that  we  see,  in  these  and  many  other  instances, 
they  were  converflble,  that  is,  either  of  them  might  be- 
come the  other  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  How  that 
was  effected,  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  a  few  instances. 

When  it  was  attempted  to  convert  a  writ  of  right  into 
a  writ  of  entry  by  the  counting,  and  the  demandant  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  prove  it  by  a  jury ;  yet  it  was  in  the 
election  of  the  tenant  whether  he  would  put  himself  upon 
the  jury  to  try  the  entry,  because  he  had  three  remedies ; 
for  he  might  either  defend  himself  by  the  duel,  or  put 
himself  upon  the  great  assize  to  try  the  right,  or  upon  a 
jury  to  try  the  entry.  Thus,  as  it  was  at  the  option  of 
the  tenant  to  choose  which  of  these  he  pleased,  the  writ 
of  riffht  was  not  changed  into  a  writ  of  entry  (notwith- 
standing the  counting),  till  the  tenant  had  chosen  to  put 
himself  on  a  jury  to  try  the  entry  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
writ  of  right  was  brought  containing  the  words  necessaiy 
to  include  the^'t^  merum;  and  then  there  was  added  this 
clause :  Et  in  qiuim  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  talem  ante- 
cessorem  suum^  qui  terram  illam  ei  dimisit  ad  cerium  terminunij 
etc.^  though  these  were  words  perfectly  proper  to  bring  in 
question  the  entry,  and  though  it  was  within  the  time  to 
prove  it  proprio  visa  et  avdita;  yet  a  writ  of  right  would 
not,  by  so  doing,  become  a  writ  of  entry,  but  would  con- 
tinue as  it  was,  unless  the  tenant  voluntarily  put  himself 
upon  a  jury  to  try  the  entry.* 

A  writ  of  entry  was  sometimes  changed  into  a  writ  of 
right,  not  by  choice,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  change, 
but  through  necessity ;  either  propter  longissimum  ingres- 
sum, the  great  distance  of  time  at  which  the  entry 
was  alleged,  or  propter  donum  et  feoffamentum.  That  was 
called  Umgissimus  ingressuSy  which  could  not  be  proved  pro- 
prio  visu  et  audita,  but  was  obliged  to  be  proved  by  tradi* 
tion ;  as  de  visu  et  audita  pairis^  who  enjoined  his  son  to 
give  testimony  thereof:  in  which  case,  out  of  necessity, 

^  Bract.,  318  b. 
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from  the  want  of  proof,  the  tenant  was  forced  to  put 
himself  upon  the  great  assize,  or  defend  himself  by  duel. 
Thus,  suppose  an  entry  was  laid  so. far  back  as  the  time 
of  Henrv  11.  or  later,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  within  the  limit- 
ation of  a  writ  of  mortauncestor ;  as  suppose  thus:  Et 
unde  A.  non  habet  itwressum  nisi  per  B.  qui  non  nisi  custodioM 
inde  habuit^  etc.y  and  then  was  added,  et  unde  prcedictus,  etCy 
fult  seisitu  in  dominico  suo^  lU  de  foedo^  h  jure  tempore  taUs 
regis  capiendo  inde  expUtia^  etc.^  et  ae  tali  descendit  juSy  etc.^  as 
in  a  writ  of  right ;  in  this  case,  the  tenant  was  obliged  to 

Sut  himself  upon  the  great  a«size,  or  defend  himself  by 
uel,  for  want  of  other  proof:  but,  would  the  distance 
of  time  allow  it,  he  might,  if  he  chose,  have  put  himself 
upon  a  jury  to  try  the  entry.* 

Thus  far  for  the  change  propter  loTtgissmum  ingressum^  or 
the  antiquity  of  the  entry.  The  other,  propter  donum  et 
feoffamervtam^  was,  where  a  feoffment  was  opposed  to  the 
entry,  which  might  be  stated  in  this  manner  by  the  ten- 
ant: Defendit  talSn  ingressum^  et  dicit^  qvhd  habuit  ingressum 
per  arUecessorem  iUum  (de  cujus  seisind  idem  Petrus  petiit  ter* 
ram  illam)  qui  de  terrd  uld  feoffavit  earn  tenendum  pi*o  homagio 
et  servitio  suOy  et  qvJbd  tale  fait  jus  suum  per  feoffamenium  et 
non  per  talem  ingressum  ponit  se  in  magnam  assisam;  upon 
which  the  assize  proceeded  to  try  the  issue,  whether  the 
tenant  had  more  right  to  hold  the  land  for  the  homage 
and  service  by  reason  of  the  feoffinent,  or  the  demandant 
to  hold  it  in  demesne.' 

To  return  from  this  digression  upon  the  reciprocal 
changes  of  writs  of  entry  and  writs  of  right ;  and  to  go 
on  with  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  a  writ  of  entry. 
The  process,  as  was  before  said,  was  the  same  as  in  the 
writ  of  right,  and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly 
noticed  in  this  place.  When  both  parties  appeared,  the 
demandant  was  to  begin  by  stating  his  intentio.  If  he 
was  only  a  tenant  for  life,  he  was  to  claim  the  land,  ui 
jus  meum  possessorium ;  if  in  fee,  ui  hcsreditaJtem;  and  then 

?o  on,  in  quam  talis  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  talem^  etc 
'o  this  the  tenant  might  answer  by  denying  the  right 
of  the  demandant  per  talem^  and  say,  that  he  nad  not  an 
entry  per  talem  mentioned  in  the  writ,  but  per  aUum  talem; 
and  of  that  he  might  put  himself  upon  an  inquest.    It 

>  Bract,  318  b.  '  Ibid.,  319. 
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appears  from  Bracton  that  this  inquest  might  be  taken 
before  the  sherifi',  and  the  custodes  placitorum  coronce  in 
pleno  eomitatu;  and  then  there  issued  a  writ  of  inquiry 
to  the  sheriff;  or  it  might  be  coram  nobis,  or  coram  justi- 
tiarUs  nostris  apud  Westmonasterium:  and  in  that  case,  there 
was  a  writ  of  venire  facias,  as  it  is  since  called.*  "Whether 
this  matter  was  to  be  tried  before  the  sheriff,  or  before 
the  justices,  depended  probably  upon  the  return  of  the 
original  writ,  which  we  have  seen  had  sometimes  the 
one,  and  sometimes  the  other  return;  or  it  might  per- 
haps be  at  the  option  of  the  party  to  choose  the  sheriff; 
or  the  justices  might  reserve  only  such  questions  as  were 
.  thought  to  be  of  great  difficulty,  to  be  tried  at  the  bar 
of  the  court :  but  that  in  a  commvne  pladtum  the  jurors 
should  be  summoned  to  try  such  an  issue  coram  nobis, 
seems  very  particular,  and  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for.*  When  a  prcecipe  was  returnable  before  the  justices 
assigned,  the  issue  was,  most  probably,  tried  before  them 
also ;  and  probably  it  rested  merely  on  the  option  of  the 
demandant  whether  the  original  writ  should  have  the  one 
or  the  other  return.  It  was  not  unusual  to  cause  a  jury 
which  had  been  summoned  before  the  justices  assigned, 
to  be  removed  into  the  superior  court  at  Westminster ; 
for  which  purpose  there  issued  a  special  venire  facias ;  and 
if  the  jurors  made  default,  a  habeas  corpora  recognitorum, 
which  had  sometimes  a  clause  directing  the  sheriff  to  fill 
up  what  vacancies  had  happened  among  the  jury  by  death 
or  otherwise.* 

We  have  above  supposed  that  the  issue  went  to  a  jury 
to  be  tried ;  but  before  this,  it  was  necessary  that  both 
parties  should  take  such  steps  to  prove,  or  raise  a  pre- 
sumption in  support  of  their  allegations,  as  was  required 
in  other  actions  determinable  by  jury.  The  intentio  was 
not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  other  actions,  to  be  taken 
on  the  simplex  Uxpida,^  of  the  demandant :  he  must  pro- 
duce proof,  if  he  could ;  or,  if  he  could  not,  he  must  raise 
a  presumption  by  a  secta,  which  was  open  for  the  other 
side  to  defend  per  legem.  If  the  demandant  had  neither, 
the  tenant  had  no  need  to  answer  the  action  at  all,  and 
the  writ  was  lost;  unless,  says  Bracton,  as  some  thought, 
he  might,  and  ought  de  groMd  jusUtiariorum,  to  be  assisted 

*  Bract.,  319  a.  b.  •  Bract,  326  b..  326. 
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by  a  jury  of  the  country  (a).  But  this  was  to  be  only 
upon  some  good  cause  being  shown ;  either  that  the  in- 
struments on  which  he  relied  for  proof  of  the  matter 
were  lost;  or  that  he  had  them  not  at  hand,  or  could 
not  get  them  without  difficulty,  to  make  use  of  on  that 
occasion.  In  such  cases,  it  seems,  the  court  would  direct 
the  matter  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  and  another  day  would 
accordingly  be  given  to  the  parties.* 

If  the  parties  did  not  so  to  issue  in  the  above  way,  it 
was  because  the  tenant  chose  to  except  to  the  action. 
The  exceptions  he  might  make  were  many:  he  might 
say,  that  some  one  else  had  more  right  than  the  de- 
mandant; that  another  made  the  demise,  and  not  the 
person  named  in  the  writ;  that  the  term  was  not  expired; 
or,  if  it  was  expired  as  far  as  limited  by  one  instrument, 
that  it  had  been  enlarged  by  another,  which  he  then  ex- 
hibited ;  that  the  time  exceeded  the  limitation  in  a  writ 
of  mortauncestor,  and  therefore  the  proof  would  be  de- 
fective. These  and  numberless  other  exceptions  might 
be  taken.*  The  tenant  might  vouch  to  warranty  the  per- 
son per  quern  he  had  his  entry,  and  that  the  warrantor 
might  vouch  another;  and  so  on,  to  the  fourth  degree, 
but  not  beyond. 

The  writ  of  entry  lay  properly  only  against  a  freeholder; 
that  is,  one  who  had  an  estate  for  life,  or  in  fee,  or  in  fee- 
farm,  and  such  only  was  considered  as  properly  tenant 
However,  in  truth,  says  Bracton,  if  this  writ  was  brought 
against  a  farmer,  it  would  not  fail,  for  he  might  call  nis 
warrantor;  and  if  he  defended  him,  the  farmer  would 
retain  his  usufruct :  if  not,  he  might  have  his  resort  to 
the  warrantor,  as  far  as  his  usufructuary  interest  went ; 
and  the  warrantor  over  against  his  warrantor,  as  far  as 

(a)  "If  'soitorB'  of  the  manor  or  the  hundred  were  tenants  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  it  was  recop^nized  as  a  good  cause  for  the  removal  of  the 
case  into  the  kinsfs  court,  which  could  award  the  venue  to  he  not  of  the 
coonty  gjenerally,  but  of  $oms  other  yDI  or  hundred,  so  as  to  exclude  any  from 
the  particular  place  in  question ;  as  it  was^  if  the  case  came  into  the  county 
court,  the  case  might  come  before  some  of  the  suitors  of  that  very  hundred 
or  manor  whom  it  was  desired  to  exclude"  ( Year-Booky  3  Henry  Vl.,  39).  So, 
if  the  case  interested  a  corporation,  or  some  person  who  was  lord  of  the 
hundred,  or  the  hundred  itself,  the  case  woula  be  removed  into  the  kinff's 
court,  and  the  jury  be  directed  to  come  from  another  hundred,  not  from  tne 
county  at  large  (Year-Book,  15  Edward  IV.,  c  3;  22  Edward  IV.,  3;  31 
Assize,  19.    Trial  per  frai$,  109). 

^  Bract,  820.  *  Ibid.,  320  b. 
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his  freehold  interest  was  concerned  (a).  Notwithstanding 
what  Bracton  here  says  concerning  a  £Etrmer,  he  afterwards 
lays  it  down  most  positively,  in  conformity  with  what 
was  said  above,  that  a  writ  of  entry  would  not  lie  against 
one  who  held  for  a  term  of  years,  because  he  did  not  hold 
the  freehold  in  demesne,  but  only  the  usufruct;  and  much 
less  would  it  lie  against  a  tenant  from  year  to  year.^ 

The  writ  of  entry  ad  terminum  qui  prceteriit^  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  lay  for  that  Difl^mt  kinds 
person  who  had  himself  made  the  demise:  "**"®'* 
when  it  was  brought  by  the  heir  of  the  demisor,  it  was 
altered  accordingly ;  as,  in  qudd^  etc.^  nan  habet  ingressum  nisi 
per  talemy  cut  talis  pater y  or  whoever  the  ancestor  might  be, 
Hlvd  dimisit  ad  terminum  qui  proeteriitj  etc,* 

Thus  were  writs  of  entry  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  upon  which  thev  were  founded ; 
and  some  of  them  receivea  appellations  from  the  effective 
words  in  the  writ.  One  was  afterwards  called  a  cui  in  vitd; 
which  was  brought  by  a  widow  when  her  husband  had 
made  a  gift  of  ner  inheritance.  This  writ  was  in  the 
following  form:  Plrcecypej  etc.j  qubd^  etc.^  reddat  tali^  qux 
fait  uxor  talis ^  etc.,  quam  chmat  esse  jus  et  hcereditaiem  su/im; 
et  in  quam  prcedictus  talis  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  prced. 
quonaam  virum  suum^  qui  illud  ei  dimisit,  cui  ipsa  in  vita 
SUA  CONTRADIOBRB  71071  potuity  etc?  The  usual  answer  to  this 
action  was,  that  the  wife  appeared  on  such  a  day  person- 
ally in  the  king's  court,  ana  there,  of  her  free  will  and 
consent,  granted  and  confirmed  the  gift  made  by  the  hus- 
band ;  for  proof  of  which  the  reconi  thereof  was  to  be 
inspected,  where  there  ought  to  be  special  mention  made 
that  the  woman  consented :  upon  such  consent,  says  Brac- 

(a)  The  tenant  might  praj  in  aid  a  third  party.  Thnii,  in  a  writ  of  entry, 
when  the  demandant  all^^  that  the  tenant  only  entered  under  one  G.,  who 
had  wrongfully  diaaeized  the  demandant;  and  the  third  party,  G.,  could 
oome  /orward  and  show  that  he  had  the  reversion  in  fee.  ana  pray  to  be 
allow^  to  defend  his  right  ( Year-Book,  3  Edward  II.,  c  64).  It  was  a  great 
principle  of  the  common  law,  carried  out  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  not  to 
allow  the  right  to  the  inheritance  to  be  debated  and  decided  in  the  absence 
of  the  party  entitled  to  it,  if  he  chose  to  appear  and  defend  it.  After  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  the  same  great  principle  of  procedure  still  prevails  and 
applies ;  and  thus  the  present  practice  to  let  in  the  landlord  to  defend  an 
eyectment,  which  Lord  Mansfield  in  his  time  traced  to  this  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  common  law ;  so  enduring  is  a  firigiaipU  founded  on  substantial  sense 
and  reason. 

^  Bmct.,  321.    Fide  <mli^  188,  ISl  '  Bract,  321.         •  Ibid,  821  b. 
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ton,  a  chirographum  was  made,  which,  together  with  the 
record,  was  now  vouched ;  for  it  was  a  rule,  that  the  record, 
without  a  chirographum,  would  not  bar  the  widow's  action. 
In  other  words,  this  was  a  plea  of  a  fine.  If  a  gift  by  the 
husband  was  what  they  called  voluntary^  it  was  not  valid 
without  the  above  circumstance  of  the  woman's  consent 
signified  in  court :  but  if  the  gift  had  been  made,  as  thev 
called  it,  in  causd  honestd  et  necessari&y  as  to  a  son,  or  with 
a  daughter  in  marriage,  then  it  was  binding  upon  the  wife 
without  these  solemnities.^ 

Again,  in  case  of  a  voluntary  alienation  of  the  wife's 
land  by  the  husband,  if  she  died  before  him,  then  the  son 
who  was  her  heir  might  have  a  writ  of  entry  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  In  quam  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  ialem 
virum  ipsius  taliSj  cujus  hoeres  ipse  esty  qui  iUam  ei  vendidit  in 
vitd  sud  cuiprcedicta  talis  in  vitd  sud  contradicere  nonpotuity  etc? 
If  a  second  husband  aliened  the  wife's  dower  by  her  first 
husband,  she  might,  after  his  death,  have  a  writ  of  entrv, 
quam  clamai  esse  rationabilem,  etc.^  et  in  quam  prcedictuSj  talis 
non  habet  ingressum  nisi  jyer  talem^  her  second  husband,  qui 
iUud  ei  dimisit^  cui  ipsa  in  vitd  sud  contradicere  non  potaity  ete.^ 
and  the  heir  of  her  first  husband,  in  case  she  died  before 
her  second  husband,  might  have  a  writ  of  entry  applica- 
ble to  the  nature  of  his  claim,  whether  the  second  hus- 
band held  himself  in  seisin,  or  the  wife  had  aliened :  In 
quam  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  talem^  qui  iUud  ei  dimisit^ 
et  qui  Ulud  tenuit  in  dotem  talis  uxoriSj  etc.^  or,  nisi  per  tatem^ 
qucefuit  uxor  talis y  mice  iUud  tenuit  in  dotemy  etc? 

The  cases  in  wnich  a  writ  of  entry  was  the  proper 
remedy,  were  very  numerous.  We  shall  enumerate  some 
of  them.  If  an  abbot,  prior,  or  bishop,  demised  without 
assent  of  the  chapter,  or  the  chapter  without  assent  of 
those  whose  assent  was  required  by  law ;  then  there  was 
a  writ,  non  habet  ingressum,  nisi  per  txdem  quondam  abbatem^ 
etc.y  qui  illud  ei  dimisit  sinb  assensu  capituli,*  and  the  like. 
The  writ  here  mentioned  was  called  a  writ  of  entry  sine 
assensu  capituU.  So  if  a  wife  demised  without  assent  of 
her  husband,  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  prced.  talem  mutt- 
erenty  quce  Ulud  ei  dimisit  sine  assensu  et  voluntate  prcedicti  taUs 
quondam  viri  suiy  etc.  So  if  a  bailiflT  demised  without  the 
consent  of  his  lord.     If  a  tenant  was  convicted  of  felony, 

1  Bnct,  821  b,  322.  'Ibid.,  322.         •Ibid.,  323.         « Ibid.,  322. 
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the  lord  might  have  a  writ  to  recover  his  escheat :  Non 
habet  ingressum  nisi  per  C.  de  N.  qui  earn  tbnuit,  ete.^  bt  qujb, 
efc.,  BSSB  debet  BSCHiBTA  propter  jehniam  de  qud  idem  G,  efc., 
convictus  fait  et  damnatus^  et  quam  ierram  idem  C.  dimisitj  etc.j 
which  was  called  a  writ  of  escheat.  .Again,  if  any  one  had 
his  entry  by  one  who  held  in  villenage ;  by  one  who  was 
non  compos  sui  nee  sance  mentis;  by  one  who  held  only  for 
life,  whether  in  dower  or  per  legem  terrce  ;  the  remedy  was 
by  writ  of  entry.  In  cases  of  a  writ  brought  by  the  re- 
versioner after  an  estate  for  life,  the  writ,  after  ut  dicit^ 
always  had  these  words:  unde  qtteritur^  qu6d  ipse  talis 
injusie  bi  dbfoeceat,  etc.,^  from  which  words  the  writ  was 
afterwards  named  qvhd  ei  deforceat 

A  writ  of  entry  lay,  if  any  one  ^intruded  into  the  in- 
heritance ;  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  hoc^  qvM  ipse  se  in- 
trusity  etc.  If  a  man  aliened  land  of  which  he  had  the 
custody;  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  per  C,  qui  non  nisi  custo- 
todiam  inde  habuit^  etc.^  with  some  small  difference  in  the 
words  when  the  heir  claimed  of  his  own  seisin,  and  when 
of  his  ancestors ;  dum  idem  B.Jvit  infra  cetatem  in  custodid^ 
etc.  It  lay  when  a  common  of  pasture  was  demised ;  non 
habet  ingressum  nisi  per  C.  {cujus  hoeres  idem  B,  est)  qui  pas^ 
turam  mam  ei  dimisit^  ad  terminum  qui  prceteriit^  etc.  But  it 
only  lay  of  a  common  in  certain.*  These,  in  addition  to 
such  writs  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter,  are  all  the  writs  of  entry  to  be  found  in 
Bracton.  These  are  applicable  to  very  many  cases  of 
ouster  of  freehold ;  and  from  the  general  conception  of 
ad  terminum  qui  prceteriit,  and  the  infinitude  of  circumstances 
and  situations  which  mi^ht  be  included  within  those  gen- 
eral words,  it  was  possible  to  make  this  remedy  much 
more  universal. 

We  have  before  examined  whether  a  writ  of  entry 
would  lie  against  a  farmer,  or  tienant  for  a  term  of  years.* 
We  shall  now  see  whether  it  would  lie  for  persons  of  that 
description.  It  is  said  by  Bracton,  that  a  farmer  who 
had  demised  ad  terminum  qui  prceteriit,  mi^ht  demand  his 
own  seisin,  though  he  had  no  right  in  the  freehold ;  for 
he  had  a  possessory  right  of  some  kind  or  other;  and 
therefore,  according  to  our  author,  was  entitled  to  an 
action  grounded  upon  his  own  demise,  and  his  own  act. 

^  Bract,  323  b.  *  IbicL,  324,  324  b.  •Videcnte,  182. 
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A  writ  of  entry,  however,  brought  by  one  who  held  for 
term  of  years,  or  for  life,  could  never  be  turned  into  a 
writ  of  right ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  an  action  upon  the 
possession,  merely,  should  never  be  turned  into  an  action 
upon  the  right,  nor  i  eonverso} 

Notwithstanding  what  was  before  said,  of  a  writ  of  en- 
try being  limited  to  the  time  to  which  a  writ  of  mortaun- 
cestor  was  confined,  there  was  a  case,  where,  of  necessity, 
and  because  no  other  Action  could  be  had,  this  writ  would 
lie  beyond  that  period ;  as  where  one  who  held  only  for 
life,  demised  for  a  very  long  term,  which  exceeded  the 
period  of  a  writ  of  mortauncestor ;  and  then  as  he  had 
not  such  an  interest  as  would  entitle  him  to  a  writ  to  try 
the  mere  right,  he  was  allowed  to  trv  the  entry  by  a  jurv ; 
as  also  was  a  tenant  in  fee,  in  the  like  circumstances,  who 
could  not  count  de  usu  et  expktiis^  which  was  always  ne- 
cessary in  a  writ  of  right.* 

Another  limitation  of  this  action  was  the  degrees  within 
which  it  was  confined.  It  never  was  al  lowed  beyond  three 
degrees ;  which  were  reckoned  in  this  way.  if  the  writ 
was  of  the  kind  we  mentioned  first,  ad  terminum  qvi  pra^- 
teriit^  on  the  demandant's  own  demise,  this  was  one  de- 
gree. If  the  tenant  was  said  to  have  his  entry  per  such 
a  one,  that  constituted  two  degrees.  If  the  entry  was 
PBR  such  a  one,  cni  the  land  in  question  was  demised  by 
some  ancestor  of  the  demandant,  this  was  in  the  third  de- 
gree.* A  writ  of  entry  was  not  allowed  beyond  this,  and 
the  party  must,  in  case  his  demise  was  further  removed, 
have  recourse  to  a  writ  of  right.  It  is  stated  by  Bracton 
as  a  question,  whether  the  passing  of  land  from  an  abbot 
to  his  successor  was  counted  as  a  decree,  in  like  manner 
as  from  one  heir  to  another;  and  he  thought  not:  for 
though  the  person  was  changed,  yet  the  dijgnity  and  ca- 
pacity, which  was  the  principal  consideration,  remained 
the  same.^ 

^  Bract,  326  a,  b.         *  Ibid.,  326  b.        •  Fleta,  360.         «  Bract,  221. 
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—  Summons — Of  Essoins  —  De  M  alo  Lecti  —  Defaults — Magnum 
Cape — Warrant  de  Servitio  Beqis  —  Parvum  Cape  —  Writ  of 
Quo  Warranto  — The  Count— Tender  of  the  Demi-Mark  — 
Defence — Of  Granting  a  View — Vouching  to  Warranty  — 
Kature  of  Warranty— Proof  of  Charters— Warrantia  Charts 

—  Of  Pleading  —  Of  Prohibitions — Attachment  sur  Prohibi- 
tion— Of  Jurisdiction  —  Abatement  of  the  Writ  —  Pleas  to 
THE  Person- Of  Bastardy  —  Writ  to  the  Ordinary  — Of  Mi- 
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HAVING  gone  through  assizes  and  recognitions,  which 
went  upon  a  possessory  right,  to  recover  a  man's  own 
seisin,  or  that  of  his  ancestor,  and  also  suits  upon  an  entry, 
it  remains  only  to  speak  of  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
a  rie^ht  and  property  grounded  either  upon  a  man's  own 
seisin,  or  that  of  his  ancestor,  who  did  not  die  thereof 
seized ;  in  which  action  both  the  right  of  possession  and 
the  right  of  property  were  determinable;  and  after  judg- 
ment therein,  either  upon  the  assize  or  duel,  no  recourse 
could  be  had  to  any  other  remedy,  the  judgment  bein^, 
that  the  demandant  should  recover  seisin  to  him  and  his 
heirs  quietly,  as  against  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  forever.^ 
The  writ  of  riffht  and  the  proceedings  thereon  are 
treated  more  fully  oy  Glanville  than  any  other  action ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  learning,  had  made  ^reat 
advances  in  improvement  since  the  time  of  that  writer ; 
these  are  stated  very  minutely  in  the  great  authority  b^ 
which  we  are  so  much  assisted  in  our  inquiries  during  this 
reign ;  and  we  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  reader  if 
we  withheld  such  further  information  as  can  be  derived 
from  that  source,  on  so  important  an  article  as  the  proceed- 
ing in  a  writ  of  right.    Should  the  reader  be  a  little  re- 
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tarded  by  sometimes  recurring  to  what  has  been  before 
said  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  this,  as 
on  other  occasions,  his  patience  will  be  rewarded  hy  the 
new  lights  which  he  will  thence  receive,  to  guide  him  in 
the  future  progress  of  this  history. 

The  writ  of  right  to  the  lora's  court  underwent  no 
change  in  its  form  and  language,  though  that 
inthe*iorl»     in  thc  kiug's  court  had  some  few  words  in- 
~'"**  serted  which  were  not  in  it  in  Glanville's 

time.  The  words  which  mention  the  land  to  be  held 
of  the  king  in  capite  were  probably  added  in  consequence 
of  the  provision  of  Magna  Charta  about  prcecipes  in  capUe, 
with  design  to  show  that  the  present  was  a  propter  subject 
for  the  king's  court,  and  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
that  act.^  The  writ  ran  thus :  PrcBdpe^  etc.^  qubdj  etc.j  red- 
dot  y  etCy  tantum  terrcBy  quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  luBreditatem  suoMy 
et  tenere  de  nobis  in  capite;  et  unde  queritury  qubd,  etc.y  and  so 
on,  as  in  the  old  writ ;  only  the  return  was  coram  justUiarOs 
nostris  apvd  Westmonasterium.* 

Since  the  provision  of  Magna  Charta  about  prcecipes  in 
eapitCy  writs  of  right  were,  of  coarse,  more  generally 
brought  in  the  lord^  court,  and  from  thence  were  removed 
to  the  county,  and  sometimes  to  the  superior,  court.  The 
removal  to  the  countv  was  allowed  only  when  the  lord 
was  proved  de  recto  aefecisse.  Many  were  the  occasions 
when  this  failure  of  justice  might  be  said  to  happen  ;  as 
when  the  deforciant  claimed  to  hold  of  a  different  lord 
from  the  demandant ;  when  the  real  lord  had  no  court,  or 
refused  to  hear  the  cause,  or  no  one  was  in  court  to  hear 
it :  in  which  cases,  recourse  could  not  be  had  to  the  chief 
superior  lord,  because  the  writ  directed  particularly,  siy  etc.j 
non  fecerity  vicbcombs  hoc  faciat.  Again,  if  a  person  who 
lived  out  of  the  lord's  jurisdiction  was  called  to  warranty, 
if  the  deforciant  essoined  himself  de  malo  lecti  out  of  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  the  four  knights  could 
not  make  the  view;  if  the  tenant  put  himself  on  the 
great  assize :  all  these,  and  an  infinitude  of  other  matters, 
were  causes  of  removal,  as  producing  a  failure  of  justice. 
The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  lonrs  court  was  different 
in  different  places;  only  in  praying  a  view,  vouching  to 
warranty,  and  sometimes  in  pleading,  in  waging  duel,  and 
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in  some  other  matters,  the  coarse  of  the  king's  court  was 
observed.* 

When  the  officer,  or  serjeant  sent  by  the  sheriff,  had 
attested  in  the  county  court  tbat  there  was  a  failure  of 
justice  in  the  lord's  court  (and  the  officer's  report  in  this 
point  was  a  record),  then  the  demandant  prayed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  thereon ;  and  accordingly  the  tenant 
was  commanded  to  be  summoned  to  answer  at  the  next 
county  court,  at  which  time  they  might  either  appear  or 
essoin  themselves.  If  the  demandant  appeared,  but  the 
tenant  did  not,  then,  upon  the  summoner  attesting  the 
summons,  he  was  proceeded  against  for  the  default,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  different  counties,  either  by  cap- 
tion of  the  land  into  the  king's  hands,  or  otherwise.  The 
custom  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  famous  Pateshall,  was  this:  the 
tenant  was  summoned  twice,  and  if  he  did  not  then  ap- 
pear, and  the  summons  was  proved,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was,  aubd  capiatur  parvum  nampium  on  the  land,  in 
name  of  a  aistress,  and  the  tenant  was  summoned  a  third 
time  to.  appear  at  the  third  county ;  if  he  did  not  then 
come,  the  judgment  was,  qubd  capiatur  magnum  nampium^ 
that  is,  the  averia  and  chattels,  double  the  jRrst,  by  way 
of  afforcing  the  distress,  and  he  was  summoned  a  fourtn 
time,  when,  if  he  did  not  come,  there  was  a  capiatur  terra 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  fifth  summons ;  and  if  he 
appeared  not,  nor  replevied  the  land,  the  demandant  had 
judgment  to  recover  seisin  by  default.'  Fr^m  this  spec- 
imen of  the  practice  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  what  was  the  nature  of  that  in  other 
counties. 

While  the  suit  was  in  the  county  court,  if  a  person  was 
vouched  to  warranty,  that  court  could  not  summon  the 
warrantor,  but  recourse  was  had  to  the  king's  writ  de 
warrantidy  which  commanded  the  person  to  warrant  the 
land  in  question  in  the  county ;  et  nisi  feceritj  qubd  sit  in 
adventujttstitiariorum^  etc.;  so  that,  if  the  warrantor  did  not 
enter  into  the  warranty  in  the  county,  day  was  given  to 
all  the  parties  before  the  justices  in  iUnere^  where  the  plea 
of  warranty  was  determined,  and  then  the  principal  suit 
was  remanded  back  to  the  county  court,  if  the  justices  so 
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pleased,  though  that,  as  well  as  the  warranty,  might,  de 
gratidy  if  they  pleased,  be  determined  before  tnem  without 
any  writ  of  po7i£.^ 

If  the  tenant  put  himself  upon  the  great  assize,  a  day 
was  given  to  the  next  county ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
applied  for  a  writ  of  peace  till  the  coming  of  the  justices 
at  the  next  assize,  which  writ  he  was  to  obtain  in  person, 
because  he  was  to  make  oath  that  he  was  tenant,  and  had 

Eut  himself  on  the  assize.  The  writ  of  peace,  the  pro- 
ibition  to  the  sheriff,  that  for  summoning  the  knignts, 
and  the  assize,  were  much  the  same  as  in  Glanville's  time, 
both  in  the  words  and  the  practice  of  them;  only  the 
jurors  were  to  appear  coram  jusiMariis  adprimam  assisam^ 
etc} 

Should  a  suit  be  removed  by  pone  from  the  sheriff's 
court  to  the  court  above,  in  the  interval,  before  the  war- 
rantor appeared  before  the  justices  itinerant,  there  was, 
however,  no  mention  of  the  warranty  in  the  writ  of  pone; 
but  after  the  usual  essoins  and  delays,  the  demandant 
counted  afresh,  from  the  day  on  which  the  vouching  was 
in  the  county ;  and  so  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  vouch 
again,  and  the  day  appointed  before  the  justices  itinerant 
became  void.* 

A  writ  of  pone  was  rarely  granted  on  the  prayer  of  the 
tenant,  except  for  some  special  reason,  which  wjEts  to  be 
expressed  in  the  writ,  as  thus:  Pone  adpetitionem  tenentis 
eh  qubd  agit  in  partibus  iransmariniSy  etc^  toquelamy  quce  est^ 
etc.  If  the  tenant  could  not  appear,  if  the  demandant  was 
related  to,  or  a  servant  or  friend  to,  the  sheriff;  if  he  was 
very  powerful  in  the  county,  or  was  sheriff  himself ;  all 
these  were  causes  sufficient  to  entitle  the  tenant  to  re- 
move the  suit  (a).     There  were  some  cases  in  which  the 

(a]  In  the  oonn^  coai%  it  is  to  be  obeeired,  the  niitora  or  freeholders  were 
the  }udgeB  (Year-iookf  7  Edward  IL,  f.  245 )»  bat  not  neoemarilr  the  irien; 
and  they  could,  and  at  thia  time  did,  resort  to  juries  for  trialf  although  the 
jurors  were  at  this  time  stiU  regarded  as  tminessea;  and  the  reason  twelve 
were  chosen  was  not  that  all  must  necessarily  join  personaUy  in  the  Terdicf^ 
but  that  some  out  of  the  number  might  be  enabled  to  testify,  and  return  a 
▼erdict  of  which  the  others  may  approve.  Hence  it  was  necessarv  to  a  iury 
that  there  should  be  twelve,  even  m  the  county  court ;  and  thererore,  where 
on  an  issue  joined  in  the  county  court,  only  six  suitors  could  be  obtained 
to  try  the  case,  it  was  removed  into  the  king's  court,  and  a  jury  was 
awaraed  de  viceneto  ( Year-Book^  7  Edward  II.,  238).  The  case  mignt  be  re* 
moved  into  the  king's  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which  were  courts  of  the 
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demandant  was  obliged  to  remove  the  suit,  on  account  of 
the  privileee  of  the  tenant ;  as  where  he  was  a  Templar 
or  Hospitaller,  or  of  any  other  description  of  persons  who 
had  the  privilege  of  answering  to  no  suit,  except  coram 
rege^  vel  ejus  cajntali  justitiario.  There  were  cases  of  neces- 
sity in  which  also  the  suit  was  to  be  removed :  as  where 
bastardy  or  anvthing  else  was  objected,  which  the  county 
could  not  legally  decide  or  try.* 

In  the  same  manner  were  suits  removed  from  the  county 
and  court  baron  to  the  justices  in  itinere.  There  was  also 
another  cause  of  removal  from  the  countv  court.  This 
was  on  account  of  a  false  judgment,  in  which  case,  like- 
wise, the  removal  was  by  pone? 

When  the  suit  was  tnus  removed  by  pone^  the  tenant 
was  to  be  summoned  to  appear.  The  summons  of  the 
tenant  is  treated  of  by  Glanville.  Some  few  things  may 
be  added  to  render  his  account  more  satisfactory,  as  well 
as  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  process  in  general, 
whether  in  actions  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 

The  most  common  process  in  use  was  the  summons  (a) ; 
and  after  that,  in  some  cases,  there  followed  PioceaBinrwd 
either  a  caption  into  the  king's  hands  for  de-       ■***°°^ 

eounty,  though  not  coanty  ooorts  ( Tear-Book,  7  Edward  II.,  f.  231).  If  wit- 
nesses resided  in  different  counties,  as  they  would  at  this  time  be  Rummoned 
as  jurors,  and  the  courts  of  the  county  could  only  summon  the  men  of  the 
county,  that  again  would  be  a  reason  for  removal  into  the  king's  superior 
court,  which  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country  ( Year-BooL  7 
Edward  II.,  c  231). 

(a)  Very  early  in  the  history  of  our  law^  it  was  reconiized  that  it  was  part 
of  the  king's  prerogatiye  to  see  that  justice  did  not  niil.  Before  the  Con- 
quest, this  was  b^  writ  to  the  sheriff,  to  direct  him  to  hear  the  case  in  the 
connty  court  (Mvrror  of  Justice,  c.  153) :  but  after  the  Conquest  it  waa  recog- 
nized that  causes  of  weight  or  doubt  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  tried  in 
the  county  court  or  other  local  tribunal,  nor  any  cause  in  which  it  was  likely 
for  any  reason  that  justice  would  &iL  Hence,  in  the  Le^  Hienriei  PrimL 
among  the  king's  prerogatives  is  mentioned  "defectus  justitiie"  (c.  10)  ,*  and 
it  is  said  that  "  defectus  justitie  et  violenta  recti  eorum  destitutio  est  qui 
causas  protrahunt  in  jus  regum"  (c.33).  Before  a  ''curia  regis,"  as  a  per- 
manent regular  iudicial  tribunal,  was  established,  causes  were  removed  into 
the  courts  held  by  the  king's  justices  itinerant ;  and  thus  it  is  said  in  the 
Mirror,  that  such  cases  as  were  too  hi^h  for  the  sheriff  to  try  in  the  county 
court  were  suspendable  until  the  coming  of  the  justices  in  eyre  unto  those 
parts  (c  2,  s.  28).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  however,  the  curia  regis  (ex- 
chequer) heard  common  pleas,  which  were  then  removable  there.  Tnere 
were  many  modes  in  which  a  failure  of  justice,  i,  e,,  an  evident  necessity  for 
its  failure,  might  arise  to  warrant  a  removal  from  the  local  court,  or  even 
the  county,  whether,  for  inatanoe,  from  defect  of  jurors,  or  want  of  power  to 
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fault,  or  an  attachment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action.  Another  process  was,  what  Bracton  calls  a  com- 
mand or  precept  of  the  king,  without  any  other  summons, 
quM  sit  coram  eo  responsuruSy  or  facfurus^  etc,,  or  that  he 
should  have  such  a  one  there,  ad  respondendum^  or  facierir 
dum.  There  was  another,  commanding  the  sherin,  qitbd 
fdciat  venirey  or  qudd  attachiety  or  qubd  haoeat  corpuSy  or  quhd 
ita  attxichiet  qubd  sit  securus  habendi  corpus.  Many  of  these 
have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  account  of  ^^roceed- 
ings.  We  shall  now  confine  ourselves  more  particularly 
to  the  summons,  which  was  the  usual  process  in  real  ac- 
tions, as  well  those  that  were  possessory  as  those  that 
concerned  the  proprietor  ;  and  also  in  personal  actions,  in 
matters  of  contract,  or  for  any  injury. 

A  summons  was  either  general  or  special.  There  waa 
a  general  summons  before  the  eyre  was  held  ;  this  was  to 
be  in  some  very  public  place,  and  might  be  followed  by 
essoins,  to  excuse  the  absence  of  those  who  ought  to  at- 
tend. A  special  summons  was  in  some  particular  action,  to 
which  if  a  person  did  not  appear,  he  would  be  in  default, 
although  he  was  essoined  upon  the  general  summons  {a)} 

mmmon  witneeaes.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  jurors 
were  witnesses.  Thus  in  an  amize  of  novel  disseiflin,  when  the  tenant  set  up 
a  release,  the  witnesses  of  which  were  in  divers  counties,  the  case  was  re- 
moved into  the  king's  court  at  Westminster,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  country  ( Year-Book^  7  Edw.,  f.  231 ).  6o,  where  an  issue  was  joined 
in  a  local  court  in  a  writ  of  right,  and  only  six  suitors  could  be  obtained  to 
try  the  caiie,  it  was  removed  into  the  kind's  superior  court,  and  a  jury  was 
awarded/'  de  vicmeto  "  ( Tear-Book,  7  Edw.  II.,  fol.  238).  In  the  county  courts 
or  courts  baron,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  freeholders  or  ''suitors"  were 
judges  ( Year-Book,  7  Edw.  II.,  f  249),  but  not  necessarily  the  trien,  as  they 
could  try  by  jurors  or  sworn  witnesses  of  the  matter.  But  in  each  local 
court  the  jndees  or  jurors  must  come  from  the  freeholders,  suitors  to  that 
court  And  tnereforei  in  a  hundred  court  or  court  baron,  where  the  number 
of  suitors  was  small,  it  might  often  be  that  there  were  causes  which  would 
prevent  a  &ir  and  proper  trial,  as  if  the  lord,  in  the  hundred  court  or  court 
KMiron,  or  the  sheriff  in  the  county  were  interested  ( Year-Book^  Henry  IV. ; 
14  Henry  VI.,  f.  1) ;  or  any  great  nobleman  of  much  influence  m  the  county 
{Year-Book,  32  Henry  VI.,  9) ;  or  if  there  were  great  writs  raised  on  one 
aide  or  the  other  {l^ear-BofA,  7  Henry  VI.,  f.  9:  32  Henry  VI.,  f.  9;  3 
Henry  VI.,  t  24) ;  for  though  (as  it  was  then  said)  the  other  party  might 
be  willing  to  refer  the  case  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  hothj  for  the^  would  be 
indifierent ;  yet,  where  any  of  the  jurors  were  chosen  by  one  side  onl^,  it 
was  a  good  cause  of  challenge  (Ibid.).  There  were  various  modes  provided 
for  removing  causes  from  the  local  courts  into  the  king's  courts,  as  writs  of 
jnme  or  recordari  ( Year-Booki,  7  Edward  IV.,  23 ;  34  Henry  VI.,  4).  The  plain- 
tiff could  always  remove,  the  defendant  not  without  cause  (FUz.  N.  B.,  70). 
(a)  Two  things  are  remarkable  here,  how  closely  the  Mirror  follows  Brac- 
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Wliat  we  have  to  say  upon  stimmons  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  this  latter  kind.  It  appears  from  -^j^^^, 
Bracton,  that  if  the  party  could  be  found  any-  ™™«""- 
where  in  the  county,  he  might  be  summoned;  though  if 
the  summoners  could  not  find  him  at  his  own  house,  they 
needed  only  show  the  summons  to  some  of  his  family,  and 
not  seek  him  further.  If  he  had  more  houses  than  one  in 
the  county,  the  summons  was  to  be  at  that  where  he  mostly 
lived,  or  had  the  most  substance ;  if  he  had  no  house  nor 
demesne,  it  was  to  be  at  his  fee.  The  summoners  were  to 
be  at  least  two  in  number,  who  were  to  testify  before  the 
court  that  they  had  executed  the  summons.  A  summons 
ou^ht  always  to  be  served  fifteen  days  before  the  day  on 
which  the  party  summoned  was  to  appear;  and  if  there 
were  fewer  days,  the  summons  was  illegal,  unless  in  some 
particular  cases  where  despatch  was  required ;  as  when  a 
church  was  vacant ;  when  the  parties  were  living  in  the 
county  where  the  eyre  was ;  or  m  cases  where  merchants 
were  concerned,  who  were  entitled  to  what  Bracton  calls 
justitia  pepoudraus.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
a  longer  time  was  allowed  for  summoning ;  as  on  account 

ton  in  the  chapter  on  '*  summons,"  and  how  entirely  the  present  law,  after 
the  lapw  of  seven  centuries,  has  gone  back  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Bracton,  inasmuch  as  summons  is  now  the  only  process  for  the  commence- 
ment of  all  actions,  real  and  personal.  The  chapter  in  the  Mirror  dis- 
tinguishes special  summons  from  general,  and  treats  of  special  summons 
lust  as  Bmcton  does.  Treating  of  what  is  a  reasonable  summons,  it  says, 
'*  It  is  a  reasonable  summons  when  it  is  testified  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
neighbors  to  the  person,  or  house,  or  tenement  named  in  the  writ,  with  a 
warning  pri^en  of  the  day,  place,  party,  jud^  of  the  cause,  and  a  reason- 
able respite  —  at  least  fifteen  days  — to  provide  his  answer,  and  to  appear 
in  judgment"  (c  ii.,  s.20).  Here,  again,  it  may  be  observed,  that  nfteen 
clear  days  is  now  the  period  allowed  in  actions  of  ejectment,  the  only  remedy 
ibr  the  recovery  of  real  property.  And  Bracton  says,  *'  Sciendum  quod 
qnindecim  dies  ante  diem  summonitio  dici  debeat  l^tima.  Si  autem  minus 
spatium  contineat  possit  illegitiraa  judicari  nisi  ob  causam  legitimam  minus 
tempus  statuatur.  Ut  si  propter  causam  quie  instantiam  desiderat,  propter 
rem  fortd  qus  tempore  peritura  sit,  vel  propter  alias  causas  ubi  inducue  arbi- 
trariae  sunt,  propter  necessitatem,  item  propter  personas  qui  eelerem  habere 
dthetU  jvMiLiamy  sunt  mercatores,  etc.,  et  sic  ex  causa  moderatur  tempus  sum- 
monitionis  et  contineat  minus  tempos,"  etc.  (Ibid.).  The  same  difttinction 
was  drawn  through  the  entire  procedure.  See  the  cliapter  '*  De  Essoniis." 
Glanville  also  states  that  there  were  no  essoins,  i.  e.,  excuses  for  non-appear- 
ance, allowed  in  assizes  of  "  novel  disseisin,"  i.  e.,  recent  forcible  disposses- 
sion, as  these  cases  raised  no  question  of  difficult  or  doubtful  right.  On  the 
same  principle,  Fleta  says  that  in  mercantile  causes  (eauata  mereaUtrvm)  less 
time  wiU  be  sufficient  than  in  real  actions  (lib.  vi.,  c.  vi.,  s.  11).  So,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  process  was  more  speedy,  and  Coke  says  might  be  returnable 
the  same  day  (2  InaL,  568). 
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of  a  journey  ;  and  the  time  was  lengthened  according  to 
the  length  of  such  journey.  But  the  common  and  legal 
summons,  says  Bracton,  was  fifteen  days  before  the  ap- 
pearance.^ 

A  summons  was  illegal,  if  it  was  made  only  by  one  sum- 
moner;  or  by  false  summoners,  and  not  by  the  sheriff  and 
his  bailiffs.  Again,  if  it  was  made  when  the  tenant  was 
beyond  sea,  or  upon  his  journey,  or  even  cum  iter  arnpuerit^ 
when  he  was  just  set  out ;  or  if  he  was  not  found  within 
the  county,  the  summons  was  not  binding;^  for  a  man 
was  not  to  accept  a  summons  at  all  times  and  places,  nor 
from  everybody,  but  only  from  those  who  had  a  proper 
authority. 

"When  the  tenant  appeared,  he  might  object  any  of  the 
above  irregularities  as  an  exception  against  the  summons. 
If  he  did  not  appear  at  the  day  of  the  summons,  and  the 
sheriff  did  not  return  the  writ,-  recourse  must  be  had  to 
another  writ,  that  being  now  out  of  date ;  but  if  the  sheriff 
had  returned  the  writ,  then,  on  account  of  the  tenant's  de- 
fault, if  it  was  in  a  real  action,  his  land  was  taken,  as  in 
Glanville's  time ;  but  the  writ  on  this  occasion  was  now 
called  magnvm  cape;  and  if,  after  the  first  caption,  he  failed 
appearing  at  another  day,  he  lost  his  seisin.  There  was 
another  caption  of  the  land  by  force  of  a  writ  that  was 
called  parvum  cape;  in  all  defaults  after  the  first  appear- 
ance the  caption  was  made  by  parvum  cape,  which  was  the 
case  in  which  Glanville  says  he  could  not  replevy.*  Thus, 
whereas  in  Glanville's  time  the  caption  was  not  till  the 
tenant  had  been  summoned  three  times,  it  was  now  after 
the  first  summons  that  the  magnum  cape  issued. 

K  a  person  was  lawfully  summoned,  and  did  not  appear, 
he  would  be  punished  as  a  defaulter,  unless  he  could  send 
a  proper  excuse  or  essoin.  The  law  of  essoins  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  treated  so  minutely  by  Brao- 
ton,  and  was  of  such  imjjortance  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  this  period,  that  it  deserves  to  be  reconsidered. 

One  principal  excuse  for  not  appearing  to  a  summons, 

ofMMins.  ^^®  being  in  servitio  regis  (a).  This,  however,* 
*^         was  not  admitted  as  an  excuse  if  the  party  had 

(a)  Here  again  the  Mirror^  in  a  chapter  on  the  gubject,  follows  Bracton  :— 
'^  Essoin  is  an  excuse  of  a  de&ult  by  any  hindrance  in  coming  to  the  courts 

»  Bract.,  333  b,  384.  *  Vide  vol. !.,  389. 

sibid.,33ab.  «  Bract,  336  b. 
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been  first  summoned,  because  he  might  have  sent  his  at- 
torney to  appear  for  him ;  nor  even  then  would  it  avail, 
if  he  could  conveniently  come  himself,  or  send.  But  this 
is  laid  down  as  the  strictness  of  law  by  Bracton,  who  ad- 
mits that  the  king's  pleasure  should  prevail,  notwithstand- 
ing any  of  the  above  circumstances.  The  next  essoins 
were  what  were  called  in  Glanville's  time,  ex  infirmitate 
veniendi,  and  ex  infirmitate'  reseantim,  which  were  now 
termed  de  malo  veniendi,  and  de  mob  kcti.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  others  that  recurred  less  frequently; 
as  a  peregrination,  or  any  restraint  imposed  on  a  party  ; 
or  if  he  was  detained  by  enemies,  or  fell  among  thieves  ;* 
or  was  stopped  by  floods,  a  broken  bridge,  or  tempest ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  he  set  out  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  or  suffered  those  impediments  through 
want  of  proper  caution  and  care  on  his  part.  Being  im- 
pleaded in  the  kind's  court,  was  a  good  reason  for  not  at- 
tending in  an  inferior  one ;  or  even,  according  to  Bracton's 
opinion,  being  impleaded  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  a 
good  excuse. 

A  person  having  any  of  the  before-mentioned  excuses 
ought  to  send  one  to  make  it  for  him.  The  form  of 
making  the  essoin  was  to  say,  ^^  that  his  principal,  as  he 
was  coming  to  the  court  (if  it  was  the  essoin  de  malo  veni- 
endi)j  was  seized  with  an  infirmity  in  the  way  from  his 
house  to  the  court,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  either  pro 
lucro  or  pro  damno,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  show  this." 
It  was  not  now  the  practice,  as  it  had  been,^  for  the  esso- 
niator  to  give  any  surety  for  proving  the  truth  of  this, 
but  (Jredit  was  given  to  his  verbal  declaration;  though 
it  seems,  that  in  the  case  of  barons,  and  other  great  per- 
sons, who  could  better  command  a  security,  the  law  im- 
posed on  them  the  burden  of  finding  pledges.  In  com- 
mon cases,  therefore,  the  essoniator  gave  his  faith,  that 
he  would  produce  his  principal  at  another  day,  to  war- 
rant the  essoin,  and  prove  it^  upon  his  oath. 

and  lieth  as  well  for  the  plaintiff  as  the  defendant  The  law  of  eyery  essoin 
b  that  the  cause  of  the  hindrance  is  to  be  enrolled  with  the  name  of  the 
easoiner,  so  that  if  the  adyerse  party  or  his  attorDey  or  essoiner  will  traverse 
the  cause,  he  is  to  be  received  so  to  do ;  that  if  it  be  found  false,  then  the 
essoin  be  turned  to  a  de&ult"  Hence  the  various  essoins  or  causes  of  excuse 
are  stated  very  much  the  same  as  in  BiaoUm  (a  uL,  a  30). 

1  Vide  vol.  i,  886.  *  Vide  vol.  i.,  387. 

•  Bract,  337.  *  Bract,  337  b.       ^ 
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As  in  actions,  so  in  casting  essoins,  a  certain  order  was 
to  be  observed :  thas,  if  a  person  was  detained  by  some 
illness,  he  would  cast  the  essoin  de  nuxh  veniendi  intra  reg- 
Tvumj  and  this  might  be  followed  by  that  de  malo  lecH; 
after  this,  the  party  would  not  be  permitted  to  remove 
himself  extra  regnum^  so  as  to  cast  the  essoin  de  vUra  mare. 
The  essoin  de  nJtra  mare  was  of  various  kinds,  namely,  de 
vltra  iruxre  GrrcBcorum,  and  de  citra  mare  GhrcBcorum.  In  the 
simple  essoin  de  ultra  mare^  there  was  a  delay  of  forty  days 
at  least,  and  one  ebb  and  one  flood.  If  there  was  mention 
of  any  remote  place,  accompanied  with  some  cause  of  neces- 
sary absence,  as  a  peregrination  to  St.  Jaeo,  or  being  with 
the  army  in  Germany  or  Spain,  then  a  longer  time  was 
allowed,  according  as  it  should  seem  proper  to  the  jus- 
tices. The  same  aiscretion  might  be  exercised  by  the  jus- 
tices, where  the  absence  was  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  they  could  never  shorten  the  legal  period 
of  fifteen  days.  The  essoin  vltra  mare  Grmoorum^  was  usu- 
ally in  cases  of  peregrination  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  here 
they  made  a  distinction  between  a  simplex  perearinatio  and 
a  generale  passagium.  In  the  former,  the  time  allowed  was, 
at  least,  a  year  and  a  day :  ^  in  the  latter,  the  plea  remained 
sine  die.  This  latter  privilege  was  granted  in  favor  of 
those  who  were  cruce  signatiy  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  in  consequence  of  a  papal  decree  which  declared, 
that  till  the  death  or  actual  return  of  such  persons,  all 
their  propertv  should  remain  entire  and  untouched. 

It  was  neld  that  a  person  might  have  the  essoin  depere^ 
grinatione  ad  Terram  Sanctarn^  and  afterwards  that  de^  ultra 
mare:  and  then  when  he  returned  he  mi^ht  have  that  de 
malo  veniendi^  aad  afterwards  that  de  rruuo  lecti:  but  if  he 
had  had  that  de  tmIo  venievtdi^  he  could  not,  as  was  before 
said,  recur  to  that  de  vUra  mare;  and  if  he  had  had  that 
de  ultra  mare  dmpRciter^  he  could  not  have  that  ad  Terram 
Sanctam^  the  rule  of  essoins  being  approximare  possunt 
regno  J  cum  faerint  impladtaU  eJongare  autem  non.  A  person 
who  was  absent  upon,  a  simptex  peregrination  and  stayed 
beyond  the  year  and  day,  might  have  another  forty 
days,  and  one  flood  and  one  ebb,  by  reason  of  the  essoin 
de  ultra  mare  simpUciter;  and  if  he  still  stayed,  he  might 
have  fifteen  days  at  least,  by  an  essoin  de  malo  veniendi 

^  Bract.,  378  b. 
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citra  mare,  and  if  a  reasonable  cause  could  be  showed, 
the  justices,  as  we  have  before  seen,  mi^ht  allow  more. 
After  this,  if  he  did  not  appear,  he  would  be  in  default.^ 
Indeed,  when  a  person,  by  casting  the  essoin  de  mah 
veniendiy  admitted  nimself  to  be  on  nis  road  to  the  court, 
there  would  have  been  an  absurd  contradiction  in  allow- 
ing him  to  cast  another,  which  expressed  that  he  was  out 
of  the  kingdom.  The  essoin  de  servitio  regis  was  likewise 
sometimes  in  regno  and  sometimes  tdtra  mare,  and  this  like- 
wise was  sometimes  followed  by  that  de  malo  vemendi,  and 
afterwards  by  that  de  mab  lectiJ^ 

The  essoin  de  servitio  regis^  which  was  more  peremptory 
than  any  of  them,  bein^  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
was  not  allowed  in  certain  pleas.  Thus,  it  was  not  allowed 
in  an  assize  tUtimce  prcesentatioms^  for  fear  of  the  lapse ;  nor 
in  dower,  because  of  the  consideration  due  to  a  widow 
who  had  only  a  life-estate ;  nor,  as  some  thought,'  in  the 
assisa  mortis  arUecessoris,  in  favor  of  the  infant.  It  did  not 
dejtare  lay  for  a  person  not  immediately  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, though  it  was  allowed  de  grati6,  as  was  before  said ; 
nor  for  one  constantly  in  the  king's  service,  unless  while 
he  was  actually  employed  in  some  expedition ;  it  did  not 
lay  for  the  attorney,  as  a  person  so  engaged  should  not  be 
an  attorney.  Bracton  repeatedly  lays  it  down,  that  the 
king's  warrant  for  this  essoin  should  never  be  granted  but 
on  a  reasonable  cause ;  though  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  as 
explicit  in  declaring  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cause, 
the  justices  should  not  quash  it,  but  wait  the  king's  deter- 
mination thereon. 

The  essoin  de  malo  vemeruU  implied  that  the  party  was 
taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  therefore,  if  the  essoniator, 
upon  interrogation,  said  he  left  him  ill  at  home,  it  would 
not  be  allowed,  though  a  case  mi^ht.  happen,  where  of 
necessitv  it  must  be  received ;  as  if  the  party  had  been 
essoined  de  mah  lecti  in  some  other  action,  and  languor  was 
adjudged,  he  must,  under  that  return,  confine  himself  to 
his  house;  and  therefore,  when-  summoned  in  another 
action,  and  entitled  to  the  essoin  de  mah  veniendi,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  received,  though  he  was  actually  in  his 
own  houee.  The  confinement  which  the  adjudication  of 
languor  imposed  on  the  part^  dispensed  with  the  strict- 
neas  otherwise  observed  in  this  and  some  other  cases.^ 

^  Bract.,  839.  >  Ibid.,  338  b.  >  Ibid^  339  b.  *^Ibid,  340. 
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Having  thus  mentioned  generally  the  nature  and  effect 
of  these  essoins,  it  next  follows  that  we  should  inquire  by 
whom  and  where  they  might  be  used.      In  the  first 

Elace,  no  minor,  when  known  to  be  such,  could  essoin 
imself;  nor  could  a  person  of  full  age  be  essoined 
against  him,  especially  in  an  assize ;  for  a  person  of  full 
affe,  if  present,  could  say  nothing  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  the  assize,  though  it  should  seem  as  if  he  might  be 
essoined  in  a  suit  for  land  of  which  he  was  first  enfeoffed 
himself.  The  reason  given  by  Bracton  why  a  minor  should 
not  be  essoined  is,  because  he  could  not  swear  nor  warrant 
the  essoin.  ISo  essoin  lay  for  a  disseizor,  for  though  he 
did  not  come,  his  bailiff  mi^ht ;  nor  for  the  bailiff.  This 
rigid  practice  seems  to  be  m  odium  spoliatoris^  who  ought 
not  to  DC  indulged  with  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  though  it 
lay  for  the  demandant,  who  was  the  person  spoiled.  It 
did  not  lay  for  one  committed  corpus  pro  corpore  in  custody 
to  answer,  nor  for  any  one  where  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded qubd  fdciat  eum  venire^  or  qvixi  habeat  corpus  gus^  if 
the  process  had  gone  through  the  whole  sdenriilxis  attachia- 
mentorum;  but  on  the  first  day  of  attachment  the  partv 
might  have  an  essoin ;  for  it  was  a  general  rule,  that  ae 
jure  an  essoin  might  follow  every  summons  or  attach- 
ment where  a  plea  depended ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
rule,  ubi  nullum  pladtam^  ibi  nullum  essonium. 

An  essoin  did  not  lay  for  a  person  who  had  appointed 
an  attorney,  unless  they  bad  by  accident  both  essoined 
themselves,  nor  for  one  who  had  already  essoined  him- 
self till  he  appeared,  nor  for  one  appealed  de  forcia^  nor  in 
an  appeal  de  pace^  de  plams^  or  de  rooerid^  notwithstanding 
whicn  it  is  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  if  such  persons 
did  not  appear,  they  would  be  excused  by  proper  essoin. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  dies  datus  consensu  partium  sine 
essoniOy  and  in  such  case,  neither  would  be  permitted  to 
essoin.  If  a  person  was  seen  in  court  before  the  essoin 
was  cast,  the  essoin  would,  nevertheless,  be  admitted. 
An  essoin  would  not  lie  after  a  caption  of  land  in  manus 
regis  for  a  defiBtult.* 

If  a  writ  was  against  several  who  held  in  communi  simQl 
etpro  indimsOy  each  mij^ht  have  an  essoin  de  rruili  veniendi 
together  on  the  same  day,  or  one  after  another  on  diverse 

^  Bracts  340.  '  Ibid.,  341. 
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days,^  till  each  had  had  an  essoin ;  and  none  should  have 
more  than  one  essoin  till  all  had  appeared  together,  so 
that  those  who  were  essoined  first  might  have  several  ap- 
pearances, and  several  davs,  till  all  appeared  together;  but 
an  essoin  was  not  allowed  at  every  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  infinite  delay  this  would  occasion.  If  the  inheritance 
had  been  divided,  and  one  was  impleaded  alone  for  his 
part,  and  he  declined  answering  without  his  participes  or 
parceners,  and  they  were  summoned,  each  had  one  essoin 
before  appearance  but  not  vicissimj  till  it  was  established 
that  they  were  participeSy  and  then  they  essoined  vidssimy 
as  before  mentioned.  If  the  tenants  to  the  writ  were  not 
parUcipeSy  but  held  by  different  rights,  they  could  not  essoin 
rndssiniy  because  these  were  different  pleas ;  the  same  where 
they  held  pro  diviso.  But  husband  and  wife  might  essoin 
simtd  et  vicissimf  like  participes^  on  account  of  the  entirety 
of  their  rights ;  and  if  one  made  defitult,  it  affected  them 
both,  which  was  not  the  case  even  with  participes.^  "When 
all  the  parceners  had  appeared  together,  and  it  ^happened 
that  one  or  more  of  them  afterwards  essoined  himself,  or 
a  day  was  given  to  the  parties,  if  present,  thev  might  re- 
commence their  essoins,  as  at  the  first  day  of  summons. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  writ  contained  more  than  one  de- 
mandant, whether  they  were  participes  or  husband  and  wife, 
they  mi^ht  essoin  simvl  et  vicissim. 

]f  a  demandant  or  tenant,  not  choosing  to  appear  him- 
self, appointed  an  attorney,  then  the  essoin  was  to  be  made 
in  the  person  of  the  attorney  and  not  in  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal, except,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the  essoin  de 
malo  Ucti}  Yet,  if  the  attorney  should  die,  the  principal 
mi^ht  essoin  himself  and  his  attorney  de  myrte,  as  it  wa^ 
called,  and  he  might  remove  his  attorney  and  essoin  him- 
self; but  it  was  only  in  these  two  cases  that  the  party  could 
cast  an  essoin  after  appointing  an  attorney.^ 

If  one  or  more  persons  were  vouched  to  warranty,  be- 
fore appearance  both  voucher  and  vouchee  might  have  an 
essoin;  and  if  the  vouchers  were  more  than  one,  they 
might  essoin  simid  et  vieissimy  as  before  mentioned  ;  so  if 
the  tenants  were  more  than  one.'  After  the  wager  of  duel, 
the  champion  as  well  as  his  principal  might  essoin  simid 
et  vicissim. 

^  SiimU  €l  vicimm.  »  Ibi<L,  342.  •  Ibid.,  343. 

*Bnc^341b.  «IUd.,842b. 
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The  time  for  making  the  essoin  was  the  first  day,  that 
is,  on  the  return  of  tiie  ?nrit ;  and  it  was  not  sufficient,  says 
Bracton,  if  the  essoin  was  made  on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day ;  yet,  adds  the  same  authority,  the  person  sum- 
moned  was  to  be  expected  till  the  fourth  day,  in  case  he 
should  come  or  send  a  messenger  to  excuse  his  absence,  if 
he  had  such  matter  to  allege  as  would  constitute  a  good 
essoin ;  and  if  he  had,  and  caused  himself  to  be  essoined 
even  on  the  second  or  third  day,  it  seems,  from  Bracton, 
that  the  essoin  would  be  allowed,  and  a  day  would  be  giyen 
him  by  his  essoniator;  yet,  at  that  day,  if  the  demandant 

E leased  to  proceed  on  the  default,  the  court  would  allow 
im  so  to  do ;  and  if  the  tenant  could  allege  none  of  the 
excuses  aboye  mentioned  for  his  delay,  he  would  lose  his 
seisin. 

The  essoin  was  to  be  made  in  open  court,  before  tihe 
justices ;  nevertheless,  if  by  mistake  it  was  made  before 
another,  it  was  allowed  de  gratidy  like  the  essoin  cast  after 
the  first  day,  as  just  mentioned ;  and  the  de&ult  would  be 
saved,  unless  the  demandant  proceeded  for  judgment  on 
the  de&ult,  when  such  an  essoin  would  be  adjured  to  be 
null  and  void 

An  essoin  might  be  had  upon  every  appearance  and  day 
given  in  court,  whether  on  praying  a  view,  vouchinfl^  to 
warranty,  or  on  a  day  given  spe  paeiSj  as  it  was  called,  at 
the  prayer  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  or  for  any  other  purpose.^ 

The  essoin  that  occasioned  most  discussion  in  the  prao* 

^  .  ,  ^  tice  of  real  actions  was  that  de  Tnab  lecU,  which 
commonly  followed  immediately  upon  that  de 
nudo  vemendi;  for  where  a  person,  having  been  detained 
on  the  road  by  sickness,  and  having  cast  the  essoin  de  mala 
veniendi^  had  found  himself  obliged  to  return  home,  the 
order  of  essoins,  conformably  with  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  real  fact,  led  to  the  essoin  de  malo  leeti.  Upon  this,  it 
was  usual  for  the  court  to  direct  a  view^  to  see  whether  it 
was,  as  they  called  it,  malma  transienSy  or  whether  it  was 
languor:  if  the  former,  then  he  had  another  day,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  fifteen  days  at  least ;  if  the  latter,  he  hjad  the  space 
of  a  year  and  a  day.  But  the  essoin  de  malo  lecti  dia  not 
in  all  cases  follow  that  de  rrudo  veniendi.    It  did  not  follow 
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it  in  a  writ  of  entry,  unless  when  the  writ  of  entry  was 
turned  into  a  writ  of  right  by  the  form  of  counting ;  so 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  writ  of  right  was  by  the  form 
of  counting  turned  into  a  writ  of  entry,  and  the  tenant  put 
himself  upon  ajtimtaj  the  essoin  de  modo  lecti  would  not  be 
allowed ;  the  same,  if  in  a  writ  of  right  the  counting  was 
of  an  inheritance  descending  from  a  common  stock  to  co- 
heirs, for  this  could  not  be  determined  by  the  duel  or  great 
assize.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  not  allowed  in  a  writ 
of  right  of  dower;  it  being  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  by 
Bracton,  that  where  the  duel  or  great  assize  mi^ht  follow, 
and  as  long  as  the  duel  or  great  assize  might  be  nad,  there, 
and  so  lon^  this  essoin  would  lie,  and  that  where  and  when 
either  of  those  trials  could  not  be  had,  it  did  not  lie.^ 

This  seems  to  be  a  better  rule  than  to  say  that  the  essoin 
de  mcdo  lecti  lay  in  all  writs  of  prcecipe;  for  thoueh  it  did 
lay  in  writs  of  right  as  lon^  as  they  retained  their  pri- 
mary nature,  yet,  as  this  might  be  changed  by  the  form 
of  counting,  it  became  a  less  certain  rule  than  the  other. 
However,  by  one  or  other  of  these  rules  it  might  easily 
be  pronounced  whether  both  the  essoins  de  malo  venienai 
and  de  nudo  lecti  lay,  and  where  only  the  former.^ 

The  essoin  de  male  lecti  would  not  lie,  even  in  the  actions 
before  mentioned,  for  any  of  the  following  persons.  Thus, 
it  would  not  lie  for  a  demandant,  though  ne  might  have 
that  de  mcdo  veniendij  but  his  pledges  would  be  exacted  if 
he  made  default  in  appearing ;  nor  for  an  attorney,  though, 
if  an  attorney  was  langiddus,  this  was  such  an  insurmount. 
able  impediment,  that  it  would,  from  necessity,  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  excuse,  but  not  till  the  fourth  day.  It  would 
not  lie  for  a  warrantor  till  he  had  entered  mto  the  war- 
ranty ;  because  then  he  might  put  himself  on  the  duel  or 
great  assize.  It  would  not  lie  before  the  justitiarii  itiner" 
arUeSy  for  a  person  residing  in  the  same  county,  because  he 
might  appoint  an  attorney;^  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
where  the  tenant  lived  in  London.^  Nor  would  it  lie 
where  it  was  not  preceded  mediately  or  immediately  by 
the  essoin  de  malo  veniendij  but  an  essoin  de  malo  lectin  so 
cast,  would  be  turned  into  that  de  malo  veniendi^  and  would 
operate  only  as  such.' 

This  essoin  ought  to  be  made  on  the  third  day  inclu- 

1  Bract,  344  b.  «  Ibid.,  849  b.  •Ibid, 

s Ibid,  346 b, 347.  «Ibid,36a 
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sively  before  the  day  given  by  the  essoniator  in  the  essoin 
de  mcdo  veniendij  and  it  ought  to  be  cast  by  two  persons, 
who  were  called,  not  essoniators,  but  nuntii,  messengers ; 
because  they  were  sent  to  make  an  excuse,  says  Bracton, 
and  not  to  essoin ;  for  they  received  no  day,  nor  did  they 
swear  to  have  a  warrantor  at  a  certain  day  to  prove  the 
essoin.  This  distinction  between  an  essoniator  and  nuntius 
was  very  material,  and  was  known  in  other  instances  than 
this  of  the  essoin  de  male  lecti.  An  essoniator  must  come 
from  the  party ;  a  nuntius  might  come  either  from  the 
party  or  of  his  own  head,  to  inform  the  court  of  any  im- 
pediment  that  prevented  the  party's  attendance,  and  he 
would  be  heard  so  late  as  the  fourth  day,  or  later,  down  to 
the  time  of  judgment  on  the  default.^  It  was  by  a  nuntius 
as  well  as  by  an  essoniator,  that  many  of  the  before-  men- 
tioned excuses  for  non-appearance  used  to  be  made. 

When,  therefore,  the  nuntius  had  delivered  the  excuse, 
the  demandant  had  a  writ  de  fadendo  videre^  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  to  this  effect:  Mitte  auatujor  legales  milites  de 
comitatu  tuo  apud  viUamy  etc.y  ad  viaendum  vtrum  irdirmiias^ 
quA  A,  in  curid  nostrd  coram  justitiariis  nostris  apud  W.  essoni- 
avit  se  de  nudo  lecti  versu^s  N.  de  pbcito  terrce^  sit  languor  vd 
non,  JEt  si  sit  languor^  tunc  pommt  ei  diem  A  die  vi^  sui  in 
unum  annum  et  unum  diem  apud  Turrim  LoTidini^  qubd  tune 
sit  ibi  respanswrus^  vd  sufficientem  pro  se  mittat  responsalem.  JEt 
si  non  sit  langyjor^  tunc  ponat  d  diem  coram  justitiariis  nostris 
apud  W.,  eft?.,  qubd  tunc  sit  ibi  responsuruSj  vd  suffidentempro 
se  mittat  responsalem,  Et  die  quaJtuor  miUtibus  mis  qubd  dnt 
coram  iisdem  justitiariis^  etc.^  ad  terminum  prcedictum^  ad  tes- 
tificandum visum  suumj  et  ^juem  diem  d  posuerunt;  et  habeas  ibi 
nomina  miUtum^  etc}  This  writ  was  to  be  faithfully  and 
literally  executed  by  the  sheriff',  and  needs  no  other  ob- 
servation except  in  that  passage  where  a  day  is  given  at 
the  Tower.  Bracton  says,  this  was  done  because  the  con- 
stable was  always  present  there  to  receive  the  appearance 
of  parties,  who  perhap  had'a  day  to  appear,  when  no  jus- 
tices were  sitting  on  the  bench  at  W  estminster.  However, 
if  it  happened  that  the  justices  were  sitting,  the  party 
was  still  to  keep  his  day  before  the  constable ;  and  the 
constable  would  give  him  a  day,  either  before  the  justices 
of  the  bench,  or,  if  the  pleas  were  adjourned  before  the 
justices  itinerant,  then  at  the  eyre.* 

^Bract^84&  sibid.,36T  ' Ibid.,  352  b.  Ubid.,  863. 
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If  the  four  knights,  or  any  of  them,  failed  to  appear  to 
make  certificate  of  their  view,  process  of  attachment  is- 
sued aj^ainst  them ;  for  neither  the  view  nor  certificate 
thereof  could  be  made  by  less  than  the  four  knights 
named ;  and  therefore,  if  one  of  them  died,  a  new  writ 
issued  for  the  sheriff  to  substitute  another.^ 

It  was  a  rule,  that  after  the  essoin  de  malo  lecti  was  re- 
ceived, the  party  should  not  surgere^  as  it  was  called,  that 
is,  not  stir  abroad,  much  less  appear  in  court,  without 
having  licentia  surgendL  This  license  was  to  be  obtained 
by  sending  some  person  to  inform  the  justices  that  the 
party  essoined  had  recovered  his  health.  The  strictness 
with  which  the  person  essoined  was  to  observe  the  essoin 
as  well  before  view  as  after  Judgment  of  Icmguor  was  pro- 
nounced, is  very  singular.  Bracton  declares,  that  decinctus^ 
et  sine  braceiSy  et  disccdceatus  se  tenere  debet  in  lecto  ;  yet  he 
adds,  alicvbi  potent  indui  vestim  entis  si  vohterit :  however,  if 
he  went  out  of  his  chamber,  he  was  not  to  go  out  of  his 
house,  under  pain,  if  found  abroad,  of  being  arrested  by 
the  demandant,  and  of  losing  his  land  as  a  defaulter  in 
breaking  his  essoin.  Such  arrest,  indeed,  ought  properlv 
to  be  made  by  the  coroners  or  some  oflicer  of  the  king  s 
court.  When  the  oflicer  came  with  suflicient  testimony 
of  other  good  and  lawful  men  to  prove  that  he  had  broken 
his  essoin,  the  party  might  endeavor  to  prove  the  con- 
trary ;  he  might  say,  qubadimesset  tali  die  apod  tcdera  locum 
et  in  lectOy  sicut  iUe  cm  languor  adjudicatuSy  et  in  pdce  domini 
regis  J  venit  ibi  ipse  talis  petens^  et  nequiter,  et  in  fblonia  ex* 
traxit  eum  i  domo  sudy  et  A  lecto  suo^  et  in  roberid  abstalit  ei  tan- 
tuniy  contra  pacem  domini  regis  ;  et  sic  offert^  etc.  Upon  this, 
a  proceeding  would  commence,  as  in  an  appeal,  and  the 
matter  would  be  determined  bv  the  duel,  or  inquisition ; 
and  according  to  the  event  of  this  trial,  one  of  the  parties 
would  lose  forever;  the  tenant,  quia  stidtt  surrexerit;  the 
demandant,  because  he  maliciously  drew  the  party  essoined 
from  his  house;  and  as  he  meant  to  gain  something  by 
that  proceeding,  it  was  but  reasonable,  says  Bracton,  that 
he  should  likewise  be  a  loser.  If  the  tenant  was  arrested 
in  a  manifest  act  of  breaking  his  essoin,  the  demandant 
might  tacitly  waive  the  default  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
by  doing  some  act  which  showed  he  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
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ceed  on  the  default,  as  taking  a  dsLVyprece  partivm,  or  the 
like.» 

Although  before  the  view  the  party  essoined  might 
obtain  licentia  surgendiy  yet  afterwards,  and  when  languor 
had  been  adjudged,  he  would  be  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self in  the  way  above  mentioned,  without  any  licentia 
surgendiy  the  justices  having  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  it ; 
for  the  day  now  stood  before  the  constable  whose  duty  it 
was  to  remit  the  plea  to  the  justices.^  At  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  day,  the  party  was  to  appear  in  person,  or,  if 
unable,  he  was  to  send  a  responaaUs :  no  essoin  could  now 
be  had,  that  de  malo  lecti  being  the  last.  If  he  was  still 
unable  to  appear,  there  only  remained  for  the  justices  to 
adjudge  it  morbm  sonticus.  Whatever  was  done,  the  con* 
stable  was  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  justices,  and  give  a  day  before  them  in  banco.  Thus 
ended  the  authority  of  the  constable.  If  this  essoin  was 
made  not  in  the  king's  but  the  sheriff's  court,  then,  instead 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  some  castle,  or  other  certain  place 
within  the  county,  was  appointed  for  the  appearance  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day.'  If  the  party  did  not  keep 
the  day  appointed  by  the  four  knights,  his  land  was  taken 
by  panmm  cape^  the  same  as  if  he  had  actually  appeared, 
because  the  return  of  the  knights  was  as  a  record  which 
the  party  essoined  was  not  permitted  to  deny. 

Tnere  was  another  essoin,  which  was  considered  as 
anomalous,  and  not  at  all  within  the  course  and  rule  by 
which  other  essoins  were  governed.  This  was  the  essoin 
de  malo  viUce ;  which  was  when  the  party  had  appeared, 
but  was  afterwards,  before  any  answer  to  the  suit,  taken  ill 
in  the  town  where  the  court  sat,  and  was  unable  to  attend. 
This,  like  the  essoin  de  malo  lectin  was  signified,  not  by  an 
essoniator  but  a  nundus.  The  party  was  to  send  two  dif- 
ferent nuntii  every  day,  for  four  davs ;  on  the  fourth  day 
the  justices  were  to  send  four  knights  to  the  sick  person, 
to  accept  an  attorney^  from  him,  and  if  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  ne  would  be  in  default.  This  essoin  de  mob  vilUe 
did  not  lie  in  the  county  court,  nor  before  the  justices 
assigned  to  take  any  assize,  or  jury,  nor  in  any  case  where 
the  party  was  not  to  be  expected  till  the  fourth  day.*  (a) 

(a)  The  subject  is  treated  more  faUj  in  the  Mirror  in  several  chapters. 
First,  of  defaults  in  personal  actions :  the  defendants  were  distrained  to  the 

^  Bract,  858.  'Ibid.,  858b.  *  Ibid.,  86a  «Ibid. 
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We  have  seen  what  was  the  method  of  casting  an  essoin 
in  order  to  save  a  default  on  the  return  of  the  ^^^^^ 
writ  of  summons.  We  now  come  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  defaults^  and  their  consequences. 
This,  like  most  other  subjects,  is  handled  very  luUy  by 
Bracton,  with  whose  assistance  we  may  attain  a  complete 
idea  of  this  part  of  our  ancient  judicial  proceedings.^ 

If  the  tenant  sent  do  essoin,  nor  appeared  the  first  day, 
nor  the  second,  third,  nor  fourth ;  then,  provided  the  de- 
mandant obtidit  se  on  either  of  those  days  before  the  fourth, 
the  land  would  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands;  which 
caption  was  not  followed  by  any  severe  penalty :  for  if 
the  tenant  appeared  within  fifteen  days  aiter  the  caption, 
and  demanded  the  land  in  court  per  pcevinamy  and  if  at  the 
day  given,  he  could  do  away  the  de&tult,  the  possession 
would  be  restored,  or,  as  Bracton  calls  it,  reformed.  It 
seems,  that  if  the  tenant  failed  to  appear  the  first  day, 
and  the  demandant  did  appear;  then,  notwithstanding 
the  tenant  appeared  the  day  after,  if  he  could  not  save  his 
default,  he  would  lose  his  seisin.  If  neither  appeared  the 
first  day,  and  both  on  the  second,  one  default  was  set 
against  the  other,  and  no  advantage  could  be  taken  by 
the  demandant ;  and  so  of  the  other  days  down  to  the 
fourth:  the  same,  if  the  demandant  appeared  the  first 
day,  and  the  tenant  not,  and  the  tenant  the  second,  but 
the  demandant  not.  If  they  both  appeared  on  the  third, 
one  default  was  set  against  the  other.^ 

During  the  four  days,  the  demandant  and  tenant  were 

yalae  of  the  demand,  and  afterwards  they  were  to  bear  jadgments  for  their 
default^  and  for  defaalt  after  de&olt,  jad^ent  was  eiyen  for  the  plaintiff 
The  oeage  was  changed  in  the  time  or  King  Henry  I.,  that  no  freeman  was 
to  be  distrained  b^  his  body  for  an  action  personal  so  Ions  as  he  had  lands^ 
in  which  case  the  judgment  by  defimlt  was  of  force,  antil  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL,  that  the  plaintiff  shonid  recover  his  tenure  of  land,  Co  hold  the  same  after 
^  default,  until  due  satisfaction  was  made.  In  personal  actions,  however,  in 
*  which  the  defSondants  were  not  freeholders,  they  used  to  be  punished  in  this 
manner :  First,  proceas  was  to  be  awarded  to  arrest  their  bodies,  and  those 
who  were  not  found  were  outlawed.  Then,  as  to  defaults  in  real  actions, 
they  were  punishable  thus:  at  the  first  default,  the  plaintiff  was  seized  to  the 
value  of  the  demand,  or,  after  appearance,  the  seizure  was  to  be  adjudged 
to  the  plaintiff  to  hold  in  the  manner  of  a  distress ;  and  if  any  one  appear 
in  court,  he  was  to  answer  to  the  default,  which  he  might  do  by  denying  the 
summons,  because  he  was  never  summoned,  or  not  reasonably  summoned. 
In  mixed  actions,  the  parties  were  distnunea  by  their  goods  and  lands  until 
they  answered. 

^  Fiii0  <m^  143.  *  Bract,  364  b. 
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allowed  to  show  excuses  for  their  non-appearance;  and 
the  tenant  mi^ht  excuse  himself  even  after  the  four  days, 
if  the  ground  of  his  excuse  was  such  an  impediment  as 
really  prevented  his  appearing,  and  he  had  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  notify  it  within  the  four  days.  The  grounds  of 
excuse  which  the  court  would  allow,  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: He  might  say  that  he  was  put  under  restraint 
or  imprisonment  (provided  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
crime) ;  that  he  fell  among  robbers,  who  bound  and  de- 
tained him,  so  as  to  prevent  his  sending  a  messenger; 
that  he  was  stopped  bv  flood,  snow,  frost,  or  tempest,  by 
a  broken  bridge,  or  the  loss  of  a  boat,  if  there  was  no 
other  safe  passage. 

If  within  the  fourth  day  he  neither  came,  nor  sent 
some  such  excuse  for  not  coming,  the  following  entry  was 
made :  A.  obtuM  se  qiuirto  die  versus  B.  de  plaato  quba  red- 
dot  ei  tantum  terrce,  etc.  El  B.  non  venit  M  summoneaSy  etc. 
Judicium^  etc.,  that  the  land  should  be  taken  into  the 
king's  hands ;  upon  which  there  issued  the  writ  of  mag- 
num  cape,  as  it  was  called,  to  this  effect :  Ccme 
tn  manum  nostram  per  msam  legaltum  fwrainumy 
etc.^  quam  A.  in  curidj  etc.,  clamai  ut  jus  suum  versus  talem  pro 
d^echi  ipsius  B.  M  diem  captionis  scire  facias  justithriis,  etc. 
M  summoneaSy  etc.{pr(Bdictum  B.  qubd  sit  coram  iisdem^jusHti-- 
ariis,  etc.,  inde  responsurus  et  ostensurus  quare  rum  fait  coram 
iisdem  jvsdtiariis,  etc.,  sicut  summ&nitus  fuit ;  or,  as  the  case 
might  be,  quare  non  observamt  diem  sibi  datum  per  essoniaiorem^ 
etc.  The  writ  of  m/zgnum  cape  was  the  process  in  all  de- 
faults before  appearance  in  court ;  or,  wnat  amounted  to 
the  same  thing,  before  the  appointment  of  an  attorney. 

The  day  of  the  caption  ougnt  to  be  indorsed,  in  order  to 
show  the  time  of  fifteen  davs,  within  which  the  land  might 
be  demanded  by  plevin.  The  demand  of  plevin  was  to  be 
entered  upon  the  roll  in  this  manner:  TaUs  petHtper  talem 
tali  die  ierram  suam  per  plevinam,  qvxB  oapta  fuit  in  manvm 
domini  regis,  per  defaUam  quam  fecit  versus  talem,  coram  justi- 
tiariis  nostris,  tali  die.  Upon  this  no  writ  issued,  nor  was 
anything  done,  except  directing  the  partv  to  keep  the  day 
given  him  in  the  wnt  of  caption.  If  this  plevin,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  day,  was  done  b^  the  tenant  himself,  it 
seemed  to  preclude  nim  from  denying  any  summons  on  the 

^  Bract,  366. 
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caption ;  if  by  attorney,  it  was  still  left  open  to  him  to  deny 
both  the  first  and  second  summons.  The  effect  of  the  cap- 
tion was  not  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  occupation  and 
use  of  the  land ;  for  if  so,  it  would  be  rather,  says  Brac- 
ton,  a  disseisin  tJian  a  distress :  should,  therefore,  a  church 
become  vacant  in  the  meantime,  the  presentation  belonged 
to  the  tenant 

After  this  demand  per  plevinamy  the  land  was  not  imme- 
diately replevied  to  the  tenant  before  he  appeared,  but  it 
was  first  seen  whether  the  demandant  would  proceed  on 
the  cause  of  action,  or  on  the  default :  if  the  former,  it 
was  a  relinquishment  of  the  default,  which  immediately 
became  null,  and  the  land  was  replevied ;  *  if  the  latter,  it 
was  not  replevied  till  he  had  saved  his  default ;  in  which 
if  he  failed,  the  seisin  was  adjudged  to  the  demandant. 

Upon  the  summons  in  the  magnum  cape  the  tenant  was 
allowed  no  essoin,  nor  had  he  the  dies  rationabilis^  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  the  indulgence  of  fifteen  days;  because, 
being  in  contempt,  he  deserved,  according  to  Bracton,  no 
more  favor  than  in  case  of  a  disseisin.  The  summoners 
were  to  come,  if  necessary,  to  testify  the  summons.  At 
the  return  of  the  mjognum  cape^  if  the  tenant  appeared, 
and  the  demandant  made  choice  of  proceeding  on  the 
default,  the  tenant  might  deny  the  summons  (and  some- 
times the  essoins  de  malo  veniendi  and  de  malo  lectin  if  any); 
and  if  the  summons  was  testified  by  the  summoners  on 
examination,  he  must  wage  his  law  thereof;  and  upon 
that  another  day  would  be  given  to  make  his  law,  and 
pledges  likewise  must  be  found.  Upon  the  day  appointed 
for  making  his  law,  an  essoin  lay  for  both  parties.^  If  at 
length  he  made  his  law,  he  saved  the  de&ult,  but  was 
obliged  the  same  day  to  answer  to  the  action,  that  no 
further  delay  might  be  had  to  the  interval  between  waring 
and  making  law.  If  he  failed  in  making  his  law,  he  lost, 
and  the  demandant  recovered  seisin  of  ttie  land ;  further, 
the  tenant,  and,  according  to  Bracton,  the  pledges  like- 
wise, were  to  be  in  mvsericordid. 

If  the  tenant  did  not  appear  to  the  magnvm  cape  on  the 
first  day,  but  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  and  the  de- 
mandant came  the  first  day  and  demanded  judgment  of 
both  defaults,  the  tenant  was  required  to  defend  both ;  un- 

1  Bracts  365  b.  '  Ibid^  366. 
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less  he  had  precluded  himself,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  by 
demanding  plevin  in  person,  as  before  mentioned;  for 
if  both  were  not  removed,  he  would  continue  in  default 
Should  the  default  not  be  saved  in  some  of  the  aforesaid 
ways,  judgment  would  be  given  for  the  demandant  to  re- 
cover seism  of  the  land  taSen  by  the  moffmim  cape;^  upon 
which  a  writ  of  seisinam  habere  facias  would  issue  to  this 
effect:  Scias  qvbd  A.  in  cwrid^  etc.,  per  considerationem  curice 
recuperavit  seisinam  de  tantd  terrce,  eic.^  ut  de  jure  suo^  versus 
B.  per  defaJUam  ipsius  B.  Idea  tibi  prcecipimus  qubd  ipsi  A.  de 
prcedictd  terrd  sine  dilatione  plenariam  seisinam  habere  fa-^ 
cias^  etc. 

When  the  tenant  had  lost  in  this  manner  by  default, 
there  still  remained  a  remedy  for  him ;  for  he  might  re- 
cover in  a  writ  of  right  at  any  time  till  the  duel  was 
waged,  or  the  tenant  had  put  himself  on  the  j^eat  assize. 
Some  thought  it  was  open  to  him  till  the  four  knights 
were  summoned;  others,  till  the  twelve  were  elected; 
but  it  was  agreed,  that  no  recovery  could  be  had  of  land 
taken  for  defeult,  after  the  twelve  were  elected.  The  ten- 
ant had  a  remedy  likewise,  if  there  had  been  any  fraudu- 
lent contrivance  in  the  demandant  to  prevent  his  beinff 
summoned;  for  when  this  was  discovered,  there  would 
be  neither  a  caption,  nor  judgment  for  a  default;  and  if 
judgment  waariven,  and  anything  done  thereon,  it  should 
e  revoked.  The  tenant  might  recover  likewise,  if  judg- 
ment of  seisin  had  passed  while  he  was  abroad,  and  he  had 
not  been  prevented,  aa  before  mentioned,  by  the  service 
of  a  summons.  Bracton  asks  by  what  writ  he  should 
proceed  in  this  last  case ;  for  neither  the  justices  nor  de- 
mandant had  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  as  the  sum- 
moners  testified  the  summons  to  have  Deen  lawfully  made. 
And  he  thought  that  the  tenant  might  proceed  by  assize 
of  novel  disseisin;  for  he  was  in  effect  unjustly  disseized, 
though  by  a  judgment  in  court:  and  the  aemandant,  says 
Bracton,  in  his  answer  to  the  assize/  might  call  upon  the 
king's  court  to  warrant  him ;  and  then  the  court,  which 
had  been  so  deceived,  would  revoke  and  vacate  the  process 
and  judgment. 

As  the  judgment  of  seisin  might  be  vacated  and  revoked, 
BO  might  the  default  be  saved  T)efore  such  judgment  was 
passed;  and  this  in  various  ways. 

1  Bract,  366  b.  » Ibid.,  367. 
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The  principal  of  these  was,  the  excuse  which  was  before 
mentioned  when  we  were  speaking  of  essoins,  warr»iit  de 
namely,  a  warrant  that  he  was  in  the  king's  *«»^«"'«^*»' 
service.  This  was  signified  by  a  writ  to  this  effect. 
After  reciting  that  he  was  in  the  king's  service,  it  went 
on:  Ideo  vobis  mandamus^  qvhd  propter  absentiam  suam  ad 
diem  iUum  coram  vobis  non  ponatur  in  defaJtam^  nee  in  aliquo 
sit  perdens^  quia  diem  iUam  ei  waxrantizamus.  A  person 
might  be  protected  by  such  a  writ,  de  servitio  regis  for  a 
certain  term,  as  from  such  a  day  to  such  a  day ;  and  they 
used  to  be  obtained  not  only  to  save  defeults  in  particular 
actions,  but  to  save  the  derault  of  appearance  on  any  gen- 
eral summons,  as  that  to  appear  before  the  justices  at  their 
eyre.  As  the  king's  service  was  a  suiBcient  warrant  to 
dispense  with  attendance  in  court ;  so  was  the  being  party 
to  a  suit  in  tlie  superior  court  a  sufEicient  excuse  for  not 
appearing  in  the  county,  court  baron,  or  other  inferior 
court,  and  a  writ  used  to  issue  to  warrant  him  in  such 
absence.^  The  justices  of  the  bench  might  send  a  writ 
to  the  justices  itinerant,  informing  them  that  a  party  was 
attendant  before  them,  and  this  would  excuse  his  appear- 
ance in  the  eyre.  The  warrant  de  servitio  regis  could  never 
be  applied  so  as  to  enable  the  party  making  default  to 
gain  anything,  but  merely  to  indemnify  him  for  a  loss ;  ' 
nor  could  it  suspend  a  judgment  in  any  matter  contra 
pacem  regis^  as  outlawry  or  the  like.  The  other  grounds 
upon  which  a  tenant  might  get  judgment  and  execution 
revoked  and  vacated,  were  such  as  have  been  before  stated 
as  sufficient  to  save  the  default  before  iud&cment;  such 
as  imprisonment,  bein^  abroad  before  the  summons,  and 
other  matters,  which  snowed  the  absence  to  be  not  volun- 
tary,  but  of  necessity. 

The  warrant  de  servitio  regis  was  liable  to  be  contro- 
verted. It  might  be  shown,  that  the  party  was  at  another 
place  than  that  stated  in  the  warrant ;  or,  perhaps,  even 
in  court,  but  declining  to  enter  an  appearance  at  the  time 
he  was  supposed  by  the  writ  to  be  in  servitio  regis.  Brao- 
ton  is  of  opinion,  that  such  matter  might  be  objected 
against  the  writ ;  though  he  admits,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  if  a  representation  was  made  to  the  king,  and 
he  persisted  in  continuing  the  warrant  de  servitio,  there 
was  no  remedy.* 

*  Bracu,  367  b.  *  Ibid.,  368.    VideanU,19d. 
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Before  j  advent  of  seisin,  a  default  might  be  done 
away  by  certain  acts  of  the  demandant  which  were  con- 
strued as  an  applied  renunciation  of  the  fault ;  as  if  he 
accepted  a  dies  amoris^  or  removed  the  plea^  or  cast  an 
essoin.  When  therefore  he  took  a  dies  amoriSy  it  was 
usually  accompanied  with  a  protestation,  qubd  si  amor  se 
non  capiaty  salvus  sit  ei  regressus  ad  defaUam.  A  default 
might  be  released,  either  by  a  principal,  an  attorney,  or 
a  warrantor.* 

Thus  far  of  defaults  committed  by  the  tenant.  The  law 
was  nearly  the  same  as  to  the  demandant.  Thus,  if  he 
made  default  and  the  tenant  appeared,  and  the  writ  came, 
notwithstanding  the  demandant  mi^ht  offer  himself  at  the 
fourth  day,  the  tenant  would  go  quit,  and  the  demandant 
would  be  m  misericordid.  The  demandant  had  the  same 
excuses,  which  we  have  just  shown  the  tenant  to  have,  to 
save  his  default.  If  neitner  the  demandant  nor  writ  came 
at  the  first  day,  and  the  tenant  had  essoined  himself,  then,' 
although  there  was  no  authority  for  proceeding,  yet  Brac- 
ton  says,  he  should  not  be  entirely  absolved,  but  dicatur  ei 
qubd  eat  sicut  venit:  the  same,  if  the  demandant  came,  and 
neither  the  writ  nor  tenant.  But  if  the  demandant  and 
tenant  both  came,  or  either  had  essoined  himself,  and  the 
writ  did  not  come,  yet  aliiLS  dies  should  be  given  the  parties, 
and  the  demandant,  or  his  essoniator,  would  be  com- 
manded to  cause  the  writ  to  be  returned,  as  would  like- 
wise the  sheriff.  Again,  if  both  parties  were  present, 
and  the  writ  not  returned,  the  tenant  might  demand  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  whether  he  ought  to  answer  with- 
out a  writ ;  and  then  he  would  have  judgment,  qitbd  quietus 
recedat  de  brevi  illo. 

If  the  writ  was  against  more  than  one  tenant,  and  one 
appeared,  one  cast  an  essoin,  and  one  made  default,  aliu>s 
cues  would  be  given  to  the  two  former ;  but  the  other  was  to 
be  proceeded  against  by  cape^  taking,  if  he  was  one  of  several 

Earceners,  only  his  portion  of  the  land.  If  the  same  de- 
mit happened  where  the  demandants  were  parceners,  then 
a  writ  would  issue  against  the  defaulter,  summoning  him 
ad  sequendum  cum  B.  et  C.  participibus  suis  in  placito  quod 
est  inter  A.  B.  C.  petentes  et  D.  etc.^  et  urvde  idem  D.  dicit  qubd 
non  vult  iisdem  B.  et  C.  respondere  sine  proedicto  A.  etc.    If 

1  Bract.1  369.  *  Ibid.,  369  b. 
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the  defaulter  did  not  appear  at  the  return  of  this  writ, 
nevertheless  B.  and  C  mi^ht  proceed,  as  for  their  part,  if 
they  pleased.^  If  husband  and  wife  were  demandants,  or 
tenants,  they  were  not  considered  aBparticipeSj  but  the  same 

Eerson ;  and  the  default  of  one  was  the  same  as  the  de- 
iult  of  both.  If  they  were  tenants,  and  the  wife  said  her 
husband  was  dead,  the  judgment  of  seisin  would  be  sus- 
pended, though  she  had  no  proof  or  secta  to  establish  the 
&ct;  and  a  day  would  be  given  for  the  wife  to  prove  the 
death,  and  the  demandant  the  life;  and  it  seems  from 
Bracton,  the  mere  dictum  of  the  wife  was,  in  this  case, 
held  sufficient  to  throw  the  omis  probandi  on  the  de- 
mandant. 

We  have  before  said,  that  upon  a  default,  the  caption  of 
the  land,  or  other  thina:  in  question,  was  either  ^ 
by  magnum  cape  or  parvum  cape.  It  will  be 
proper  to  examine  more  particularly,  when  the  one  and 
when  the  other  was  the  proper  remedy.  Bracton  lays  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  person 
might  deny  a  summons  per  legem  (which  he  might  oefore 
appearance),  whether  in  the  king's  conrt,  m  the  county,  or 
court  baron,  there  the  caption  should  be  by  the  magnum 
cape:  the  same,  where  on  de&ult  to  a  writ  of  pcne  for  re- 
moving a  plea  from  the  county  to  the  king's  court,  though 
the  tenant  had  in  the  county  put  himself  on  the  great  as- 
size,' and  the  four  knights  had  been  summoned,  if  the 
tenant  made  default  to  the  writ  of  pone:  so  upon  a  re- 
moval from  the  court  baron  to  the  county,  on  account  of 
the  lord  having  de  recto  defedsse:  so  when  all  the  pleas  in 
banco  were  put  sine  die^  on  account  of  the  iterivstitiariorumy 
and  were  again  resummoned ;  and  so  in  all  cases  of  re- 
summons, except  in  the  resummons  after  a  determination 
of  bastardy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  the  process 
vras parvum  cape;  because  there  remained  nothing  further 
but  judgment  to  be  passed,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
former  instances,  in  all  which  the  party  might  wage  his  law 
of  non-summons. 

If  a  person  had  once  appeared  in  court,  and  had  another 
day,  so  as  that  he  could  not  deny  the  day  and  summons 
per  legem^  or  if  he  had  done  anythmg  that  frimished  a  pre- 
sumption of  his  having  been  summoned,  as  making  an  at- 

1  Bract.,  370.  '  Ibid^  370  b. 
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tomey ;  in  short,  Bracton  lays  it  down  generally,  that  where 
a  person  had  once  appeared  in  court,  and  then  made  de- 
fault, the  caption  should  be  bv  parvum  cape}  The  distinc- 
tion when  tne  one  or  other  of  these  writs  should  be  used, 
BeemB  very  extraordinary,  as  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
forms  given  by  Bracton ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
in  the  effect  Indeed,  the  latter  is  spoken  of  very  slightly 
by  that  writer :  he  barely  says,  if  the  party  did  not  come 
on  the  first  day  of  the  summons,  on  the  parvum  cape^  he 
should  be  expected  till  the  fourth ;  and  on  the  fourth,  the 
seisin  should  be  adjudged  to  the  demandant ;  and  the  ten- 
ant should  have  such  recovery  qu/de  habere  dd>ebit;  as  if  he 
might  recover  in  the  same  manner,  as  had  been  before 
mentioned  in  case  of  a  magnum  cape}  The  whole  of  the 
learning  which  we  have  just  been  delivering  respecting  the 
magnum  cape  seems  to  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
parvum  cape. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  process  by  caption,  as 
the  regular  process  in  actions  real :  it  was  likewise  used  in 
some  mixed  actions ;  which  were  both  in  rem  and  in  per* 
sonam;  where  each  party  might  be  said  to  be  actor  and 
reuSy  though,  in  form  of  law,  he  alone  was  aetor  who 
brought  the  writ;  as  where  the  inheritance  was  divisible, 
either  ratione  reiy  or  ratione  personarum^  and  one .  particeps 
brought  a  writ  against  another  pro  rationabili  pdrte:  so 
where  land  was  in  communi  to  persons  who  were  not  co- 
heirs, and  one  brought  a  writ  for  a  division :  so  where  a 
contest  arose  between  neighbors  for  a  boundary,  and  one 
brought  a  writ  against  the  others  pro  ratianabilibtis  divisia. 
For  if  in  either  of  these  three  actions,  or  in  any  similar  to 
them,  a  default  happened,  the  process  was  the  same  as  in 
real  actions.  But  where  two  actions  were  contained  in  one 
writ,  one  being  in  personam^  the  other  in  rem;  as  where  a 

I)erson  was  summoned  to  show  quo  warranto  he  held  such 
and,  and  then  the  writ  went  on  and  said,  Quam  dominus 
rex  clamat  esse  eschostam  suam;  in  this  case,  as  there  would 
arise  an  appearance  of  claim  to  two  sorts  of  process,  Brac- 
ton thought,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  others,  he 
should  have  that  which  carried  most  compulsion,  namely, 
the  process  real  by  caption.  Sometimes  these  two  matters 
used  to  be  separated ;  and  then  upon  the  writ  which  con- 

»  Bniet,  871.  « IbicL,  371  U 
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tained  the  quo  warranto j  or  quojure^  the  process  was  attach- 
ment, and  not  caption  of  the  land.^ 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  by  this  simple  writ  of 
qojo  warranto^  or  quo  jure,  nothing  could  be  re-  writofffoo 
covered;  for  it  was  merely  to  call  upon  the  •'"^ 
tenant  to  show  by  what  title  or  warrant  he  held ;  and  if 
he  held  by  none  at  all,  yet  this  ^ve  no  title  to  the  de- 
mandant; but  the  demandant  having  made  this  discoverv, 
must  resort  to  another  writ  if  he  would  recover  the  land.* 
This  writ  of  auo  warranto,  or  quo  jure,  by  which  a  man 
might  be  called  upon  to  show  his  title,  enabled  a  litigious 

Eerson  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  man's  estate  whenever 
e  pleased.  How  far  the  party,  so  called  upon,  was  re- 
quired to  disclose  his  title,  does  not  appear.  Bracton 
seems  to  speak  as  if  it  went  no  further  than  the  title  to 
possession,  and  the  general  point,  whether  by  descent  or 
purchase ;  and  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  ungracious 
and  unhandsome  proceeding.  From  the  instance  given 
by  Bracton,  it  may  be  collected  that  this  writ  of  discovery 
lay  only  for  the  king.*  (a) 

After  the  essoins,  and  other  delay,  or  at  the  first  day 
of  the  summons,  in  the  writ  of  right,  if  the 
parties  both  appeared,  the  demandant  was  to  •«*"»• 
propound  his  intentio,^  as  it  was  called  by  Bracton,  or  county 
and  show  the  form  in  which  he  meant  to  contest  his  claim. 
For  this  purpose,  after  the  writ  was  read,  the  demandant 
or  his  advocate,  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  on  the 
bench,  was  to  declare  himself  to  this  effect :  Hoc  ostendit 
vobis  A.  qubd  B,  injustk  ei  deforceat  tantum  terras  cum  perti- 
neTitiis  in  tali  viUA,  et  ideo  injust^  qubd  quidam  antecessor  suus 
nomine  C.  fuit  inde  vestitus  et  seisitus  in  diminico  suo,  ui  defoedo 

(a)  This  is  yeiy  remarkable.  It  was  a  proceeding  in  sabstance  by  way  of 
discovery^  or  interrogatory,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  right  on  which  the 
party  relied,  and  that  party  in  poaaegnon.  Bracton,  however,  says:  "Sed 
tamen  qnamvis  incivile  sit  cogi  possessorem  titulum  sute  poesessionis  dicere 
per  breve  auo  jure  tamen  valet  ad  hoc,  ut  petens  scire  jfomit  utrum  tenens 
teneat  pro  naerede  vel  pro  possesnore :  et  pro  hoc  qua  actione  debet  ezperiri, 
pro  herede  autem  posHidet  oui  putat  se  haeredem  esse :  pro  possessore  vero 
^ni  nullo  jure  rem  nsreditariam  vel  totam  hsereditatem  sciensad  senon  per^ 
tinere  possidet"  (lib.  v.,  fol.  373).  So  that  it  went  only  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  tenant^s  title,  whether  he  relied  on  title  or  possession,  and  if  title,  as 
heir  or  otherwise,  it  did  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  his  title. 

»  Bract,  372.  •  Ibid.,  372  b.  'Ibid. 

*  Bracton  here  borrows  a  term  from  the  canon  law,  as  Qlanville  did  the 
tenn  petiUo  from  the  civil,  to  signify  the  oounL 
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et  injure,  tempore  Hemid  rbchs  avi  domini  reqis  \or  temporb 
REais  Ricarai  avunculi  domini  regis,  or  tempore  johannis 
REGIS  PATRis  domm  REGIS,  OT  TEMPORE  HENRici  reffis  qui  nuTic 
est]  capiendo  inde  expktia  ad  valentiam  quinque  sdidarum,  sieut 
in  bladiSj  praMs,  reditibus  et  aliis  exitibus  terrcR  ;  et  de  prcedicto 

C.  descenditjus  terrjs  illius,  or  as  some  expressed  it  de- 
scenders DBBUIT  cuidam  D,  utflio  et  hcerediy  et  de  pmdicto 

D.  cuidum  E.  utJUio  et  hrceediy  et  de  prcedicto  E.  isU  A.  oui 
nunc  petit,  utflio  et  hzredi.  M  qubd  tale  sit  jus  suum,  oj^ert 
disrationare  per  corpus  talis  Uberi  homnus  sui,  vd  alio  modo, 
sieut  curia  consideraverit 

Certain  parts  of  the  count  are  worthy  observation.  Thus, 
we  see,  it  was  not  sufficient  barely  to  say,  peto  tantam  ter- 
ram  ut  jus  meum,  but  this  claim  was  to  be  grounded  upon 
some  suggestion  that  would  demonstrate  it,  and  show  in 
what  manner  and  by  what  degrees  the  jus  ought  to  descend 
to  the  demandant.  Again,  as  the  object  of  a  writ  of  right 
was  to  recover  as  well  the  jus  possessionis  as  the  jus  propria 
etatiSy  upon  the  seisin  of  a  certain  ancestor,  it  was  not 
enough  to  say  that  such  ancestor  was  seized  in  dominico  sua^ 
ut  delibero  tenemento,  only,  but  that  he  was  seized  in  dominico 
suo,  ut  defoedo,  which  included  in  it  the  liberum  tenementumy 
and  whole  jus  possessionis :  nor  was  it  enough  to  say  that 
he  was  seized  in  dominico  suo,  ut  de  foedo,  without  adding 
etjure,  which  included  in  it  the  jus  proprietatis.  Nor  would 
the  concurrence  of  these  two  rights,  those  of  possession 
and  propriety,  called  droit  droit,  suffice,  unless  the  ancestor 
named  held  the  land  in  dominico  suo;  for  if*  it  was  in  servitio 
only,  he  would  fail,  the  writ  of  right  being  for  a  recovery 
in  doTninico;  for  the  demandant  counted  on  the  seisin  of 
the  ancestor ;  and  therefore  the  same  seisin  must  be  re- 
covered which  the  ancestor  had.  Again,  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  ancestor  was  seized  in  doimnico  suo,  ui  de 
foedo  etjure,  unless  he  added,  that  expletia  cepit  For  though 
a  person  may  have  a  liberum  tenementum  B,nd  foedum  without 
the  expletia  in  a  possessory  action,  as  was  before  shown  in 
the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  and  mortauncestor ;  yet  the 
seisin  of  the  proprietas  was  required  not  to  be  so  moment- 
ary, but  that  there  should  be  time  to  take  the  expletia; 
and  therefore  it  was  held,  if  there  was  no  mention  of  eX'- 
pletia,ihe  action  would  abate.     Thus,  if  in  fact  no  expletia 
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were  taken^  and  the  party  had  suffered  the  time  of  bring- 
ing an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  or  mortauncestor  to  pass, 
and  brought  his  writ  of  right,  he  would  have  no  recovery. 

Again,  it  was  required  that  a  certain  time  should  be 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  time  of  some  king,  as  tempore  talis 
regis;  for  a  writ  of  right,  like  other  writs,  had  a  time  of 
limitation.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Qlanville*  it  was  not  to 
exceed  the  time  of  Henry  L,  and  now,  by  a  late  statute,  it 
was  not  to  exceed  the  time  of  Henry  11.,  the  present  king's 
grandfather ;  the  reason  given  for  which  was,  that  beyond 
that  period  no  one  could  succeed  in  making  a  proof,  what- 
soever right  he  might  have :  for  a  demaimant  could  not 
make  proof,  says  Bracton,  but  de  visu  proprio^  or  that  of 
his  father,  who  enjoined  him  to  testify  the  fact,  if  any 
contest  should  arise  upon  it:  and  if  firacton  wrote  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  reign,  the  above  period  of  limita- 
tion was  perhaps  as  fer  as  this  sort  of  proof  could  well 
reach.  When,  therefore,  a  demandant  mentioned  the 
time  of  Henry  L,  he  would  fail,  for  want  of  proof. 

If  his  ancestor  happened  not  to  be  seized  in  the  time 
of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  writ,  although  he  was  seized 
in  another  kind's  reign,  yet  the  demandant  might  perhaps 
fail  through  this  error,  the  same  as  if  he  haa  i^oderofth* 
never  been  seized  at  all.  But  the  issue  to  be  <*"»<-*»«»•*• 
tried  by  the  great  assize  being,  which  of  the  parties  had 
toost  right ;  the  king's  time  dia  not  properly  come  within 
the  consideration  of  the  recognitors ;  and  the  right  be- 
tween the  parties  might  be  decided  with  justice  in  favor 
of  the  demandant,  although  he  had  failed  in  the  time  of 
seisin  mentioned  in  his  count :  when,  therefore,  the  de- 
mandant had  put  himself  on  the  great  assize,  and  the 
tenant  had  suspicion  that  the  ancestor  was  not  really  seized 
at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  count ;  as  perhaps  he  was 
not  bom,  or  was  dead  at  the  time ;  he  used  to  pray  that 
the  time  of  seisin  might  be  inquired  of  by  the  recognitors; 
and  to  obtain  the  favor  of  this  extraordinary  inquiry,  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  tenant  to  give  something,  dare  de 
suOj  as  ibracton  calls  it :  this  being,  probably,  a  remnant 
of  the  old  custom  of  putting  justice  to  sale ;  an  abuse 
which  was  long  permitted  and  made  a  gain  of  by  our 
kings,  and  was  at  last  provided  against  by  a  clause  m  the 

»  Vide  vol.  l,  477. 
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famous  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter.*  To  prevent  the 
tenant  taking  advantage  of  an  error  in  mentioning  the 
time,  the  demandant  was  permitted  to  correct  it,  and 
speak  of  the  time  of  another  king ;  and  this  was  allowed 
in  any  state  of  the  cause  till  the  tenant  had  answered,  and 

Sut  himself  on  the  great  assize,  or  defended  himself  by 
uel ;  but  not  afterwards  could  the  question  of  time  he 
moved  by  the  tenant.*  The  seisin  was  required  to  be  tem- 
pore pacts;  because,  during  wars,  like  those  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  the  present  king,  many  persons  were  vio- 
lently disseized,  and  afterwards,  in  time  of  peace,  were 
restored  to  their  own  property. 

When  the  count  was  thus  founded,  the  demandant  was 
to  oifer  to  prove  it,  as  was  before  mentioned ;  which  offer 
was  sometimes  stated  more  fully :  Offert  disrationare  per 
carpus  talis  liberi  hominis  sui^  et  talis  rumdne^  qui  hoc  paratus 
est  disrationare  per  corpus  suvm^  sicut  iUe  qui  hoc  vidity  or  de 
visu  patris  sui  cui  pater  suus  cum  esset  agens  in  extremis  ivr 
junxit  in  fide  qud  filius  patri  tenebatuTj  quid  si  inde  hmd  avr 
diret  (as  before  mentioned)  qubd  inde  testis  esset;  et  hoc  per 
corpus  suum  disrationare  sicut  iliud  quod  pater  suu^  vidit  et  au- 
divit.  If  any  of  the  above  circumstances  were  omitted, 
and  the  proceeding  had  gone  too  far  to  correct  the  error, 
the  demandant  would  lose  his  claim  for  him  and  his  heirs 
forever. 

Another  material  part  of  the  count  was,  the  deducing 
the  descent  from  the  ancestor  seized  down  to  the  deman£ 
ant.     This  was  plain  and  easy,  when  the  descent  was  in 

*  Vide  anUj  p.  40.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  our  author,  who  has  cmened  to 
the  modem  reader  so  many  secrets  of  our  old  jurisprudence,  should  be  less 
explicit  on  a  point  that  has  caused  much  difficulty  amonoBt  lawyers.  The 
tender  <^  the  demirmarkf  as  it  was  afterwards  caUed^  is  the  practice  here 
noticed ;  but  this  is  done  so  shortly  as  to  throw  no  light  upon  it ;  and,  un* 
happily,  the  passage  is  so  obscured  by  the  use  of  a  word,  and  that  a  tech* 
nical  one,  in  two  senses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  meaning  at  all. 
Having  uned  the  word  Ttientio  to  express  the  naming  of  the  time  of  the  seisin 
in  the  writ,  he  afterwards  uses  it  to  signify  tlie  moving  the  question  of  seisin 
by  the  tenant :  Dal  aUquando  tenens  de  euo  pro  habendd  meniione  de  tempore, 
I'erhaps  some  reason  might  be  given  in  those  times,  to  show  that  the  king 
might  accept  this  tender  of  money  for  a  judicial  grace,  without  violating 
Magna  Gharta.  This  perhaps  might  be  thought  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  king's  silver,  which  is  still  given  pro  lieetUid  oomeordandu  The  truth 
is,  that  the  charter  only  aimed  at  flagrant  and  enormous  partiality  when  ob- 
tained by  corruption,  and  not  at  such  trifling  payments  as  were  made  and 
accepted  of  course  from  everybody,  as  a  moderate  recompense  to  the  offioen 
of  the  court  for  Uieir  labor  and  attendance. 

'  Bract,  973. 
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the  right  line ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  to 
the  transverse,  or  collateral  line,  it  became  more  difficult : 
then,  instead  of  deducing  it  from  father  to  son,  a  transition 
must  be  made  in  this  way :  Ik  quia  idem  talis  obiit  sine  hce- 
rede  de  se^  revertebcLtwr  jris  terras  iUius  tali  ut  avuncub  et  hceredi^ 
etc.  And  in  this  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  stipes 
resorted  to  did  not  exceed  the  time  of  limitation  before 
mentioned.  If  a  son  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  that  he  need  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  descent;  but  Bracton  does  not  assent  to  this,  laying  it 
down  as  a  reason,  that  no  right  descended  to  an  heir  from 
an  ancestor,  unless  by  the  death  of  some  heir;  and  he 
thought  that  such  deceased  heir  should  be  noticed  in  this 
way :  Quid  de  tali  antecessore  descendere  debuitjiis  tali  ut  fUo 
et  hceredijet  de  tali  ei  qui  nunc  petit  ^  ut  nepoti  et  hceredi;  so 
that  no  chasm  would  be  left  in  the  descent :  for  if  that  was 
allowed,  then  a  son  might  be  attainted  of  felony  in  his 
father's  life,  and,  being  left  out  of  the  computation  of  de- 
scent, the  grandchildren  would  succeed  immediately; 
which,  as  Bracton  says,  would  be  inconvenient,  and 
against  law.  However,  when  the  eldest  son  died  in  the 
me  of  his  father,  leaving  no  children,  but  leaving  brothers, 
then  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  such  eldest  son  in  the 
computation  of  the  descent,  though  the  right  ought  to  de- 
scend to  him ;  as  well  because  the  other  brothers  were  as 
near  in  degree  to  the  seisin  of  the  father  as  the  brother 
who  died,  as  because,  upon  his  death,  the  eldest  of  the 
surviving  brothers  became  next  heir  to  the  father;  on 
which  account  the  attainder  of  such  elder  brother,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  &ther,  would  not  affect  the  other  brothers, 
who  were  not  heirs  to  him  during  the  father's  life. 

Where  an  abbot,  prior,  or  omer  incorporated  person, 
sued  a  writ  of  right,,  in  right  of  his  church,  grounded  upon 
the  seisin  of  a  predecessor,  there  was  no  need  to  count 
from  one  abbot  to  another,  naming  the  intermediate  ones ; 
because  the  corporation  remained  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  of  the  abbots.*  They  therefore  only  said,  taUs 
abbaSy  predecessor  suuSyfuit  seisituSj  etc.  If  land  was  given 
to  more  than  one  jointly,  the  parties  should  all  be  named 
in  the  computation  of  the  descent,  thus :  Et  unde  A,  B.  C 
D.fuemnt  seisiti^  etc.^  etita  qubd  tales  mortui  fuerunt  sine  hce- 

1  Bxmct,  374.  '  Ibid.,  374  b.     Fuie  ante,  184. 
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rede  de  5e,  accreverunt  eorum  partes  superstitibuSj  et  ita  qubdjus 
terras  iUius  deseendit  fueredibus  eorum  qui  fwerwtd  superstiteSy 
scilicet  talibus;  et  quia  unus  iUorum,  scilicet  taUs^  obiit  sine 
hasrede  de  se  deseendit  totum  jus  tali^  et  de  taU  ilU  qui  nunc 
petit  J  etc. 

If  any  one  was  omitted  in  the  descent ;  if  it  commenced 
with  one  who  never  was  in  seisin ;  if  there  was  any  error 
in  the  person,  or  the  name  of  any  one  mentioned  in  the 
descent;  if  any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  descent  was  a 
villein ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  action  would  abate^  and  the 
demandant  lose  his  suit.^ 
When  the  count  was  thus  exhibited,  it  became  the  tenant 
Defen  ^  consider  what  defence  he  could  make.  The 
*'**'  first  point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause;  next,  whether  the  par- 
ties to  the  writ  were  proper ;  and  then,  whether  the  writ 
was  liable  to  any  exception.  The  next  consideration  was, 
whether  the  tenant  held  all  the  land  demanded,  or  only 
part,  and  how  much :  to  ascertain  this,  the  tenant  might 
pray  a  view.  When  this  was  over,  then  the  tenant  was 
to  answer  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  either  by  himself 
or  attorney,  unless  there  was  some  uxirrantor  whom  he 
should  like  to  wucA.  The  nature  of  vouching  to  warranty, 
and  the  answers  the  tenant  might  make,  we  shall  defer  for 
the  present,  till  we  have  inquired  a  little  into  the  method 
of  praying  and  making  a  triew^  and  the  cases  in  which  it 
was  allowed.* 
A  view  might  be  had  either  by  the  party  or  by  the  jurors. 
Of  gnmtingft  ^f  the  lattcr,  something  has  slresuij  been  said 
^^^'  in  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin*  A  view  might 
be  had  also  sometimes  in  inquisitions ;  and  not  only  where 
it  was  a  question  for  the  recovery  of  property,  but  also 
where  it  was  entirely  upon  a  fact,  as  in  cases  of  trespass. 
What  we  have  now  to  say,  will  be  confined  to  a  view 
when  prayed  by  the  party,  and  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  court  to  pass  a  certain  and  precbe  judgment 
on  the  matter  before  them.  In  order  to  understana  this, 
we  shall  first  speak  of  cases  where  a  view  was  not  allowed, 
then  of  those  where  it  was,  and,  lastly,  of  the  manner  of 
making  it. 
In  a  plea  de  prcparte  sororum^  if  the  demand  of  the 

1  Bract,  375.  '  Ibid.,  376. 
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rationablis  j)ars  was  by  a  writ  of  nuper  obiit^  that  is,  by 
Btating  that  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
inheritance,  of  which  their  common  ancestor,  laidy  died 
seized^  the  latter  part  of  the  allegation  was  construed  to 
specify  the  parcel  of  land  so  accurately,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  view;'^  but  if  land  was  demanded  \>y  a 
writ  of  right  vt  de  proparte^  then  a  view  was  allowed.  For 
the  same  reason  a  view  was  denied  in  dower,  if  brought 
for  land  of  which  the  husband  Mit  nuper  seisitus.  fl  a 
manor  wa«  demanded  without  the  pertinentia^  no  view  was 
allowed,  a  manor  being  sufficiently  defined  by  the  name 
only:  so  if  the  demand  was  of  the  moiety  of  a  manor 
undivided ;  because  the  demandant  being  ignorant  which 
moiety  belonged  to  the  tenant,  could  not  inform  him  of 
the  particulars  on  taking  the  view.  But  if  it  was  divided, 
and  the  pertinentia  were  claimed,  there  a  view  would  be 
granted ;  and,  in  any  case,  if  the  manor  was  undivided, 
ne  might  have  a  view  of  the  whole.  A  view  was  denied 
to  an  intrudor,  if  the  thing  in  which  the  intrusion  was 
made  was  specified  without  the  pertinentia  ;  or  if  that  was 
done,  which  was  held  to  supersede  the  need  of  a  view,  as 
before  mentioned,  especially  if  the  intrusion  was  so  recent 
as  within  a  year  or  less.  If  a  woman  demanded  dower 
of  a  manor  of  which  she  was  especially  endowed,  without 
naming  the  pertinentia^  she  could  not  have  dower ;  so  if 
she  demanded  tertiam  partem^  although  she  could  not  ascer- 
tain her  third  part,  yet  in  this  latter  case,  the  tenant 
might  have  a  view  of  the  whole :  however,  if  the  woman 
replied  that  she  demanded  the  tiiiird  of  that  of  which  her 
husband  nuper  obiit  seisitus^  and  that  the  tenant  held  the 
whole,  no  view  would  be  allowed,  for  the  reason  above 
given.  If  the  demand  was  made  in  an  uncertain  way,  no 
view  would  be  allowed,  as  demanding  all  the  lands  holdeu 
by  the  tenant  in  such  a  vill  over  and  above  ten  acres :  * 
though  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  he  might  have  a  view 
of  the  whole.  When  a  tenant  had  had  a  view,  no  war- 
rantor whom  he  introduced  into  the  action  could  have  it ; 
the  warrantor  knowing  by  his  charter  what  land  he  was 
to  warrant,  without  the  assistance  of  a  view. 

If  a  view  had  been  refused,  or  had  not  been  prayed,  yet 
when  the  duel  was  waged,  and  pledges  given,  the  two 

>  Bract,  37«  b.  •  Ibid,  877. 
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champions  might  and  ought  to  have  a  view,  because,  by 
law,  they  were  to  swear  de  visu;  a  day,  therefore,  used  to 
be  given  them  for  that  purpose.  After  land  had  been 
taken  into  the  king's  hands  by  default,  it  was  not  usual 
to  allow  a  view,  because  the  tenant,  when  he  demanded  it 
back  per  ptevinam^  must  have  ascertained  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  be  done  by  the  demandant  on  a  view, 
which,  therefore,  superseded  the  need  of  a  view;  however, 
for  the  same  reason  as  was  before  given,  the  champions 
were  to  have  a  view  after  a  default. 

If  the  demand  was  made  not  of  land,  but  of  some 
right,  as  a  right  of  advowson,  of  common,  and  the  like, 
though  these  are  invisible  in  themselves,  yet  as  they  are 
issuing  out  of  land,  the  land  to  which  they  belonged 
might  be  ascertained  either  by  view,  or  what  amounted 
to  a  view.  In  cases  of  common  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
place  was  viewed  hy  the  jurors ;  and  so  it  was  in  trespass, 
and  in  waste ;  for  m  a  personal  action  a  view  might  not 
be  prayed  by  the  part  v.* 

A  view  could  be  had  in  the  following  cases:  of  all 
lands  demanded  in  a  writ  of  right,  or  in  any  other  writ 
in  which  the  duel  or  the  great  assize  might  be  had ;  in 
short,  it  lay  wherever  a  corporeal  thing  was  demanded 
that  could  not  be  otherwise  ascertained,  either  directly  by 
the  naming  of  it  without  any  pertinentiay  or  indirectly  by 
a  description,  as  in  a  nuper  obiit  before  mentioned,  or  by 
specifications  that  were  adequate ;  as,  quam  talis  vxirranti' 
zavit;  talis  tenet  in  eSdem  viM;  talem  qv/B  capta  fait  in 
manus  domini  reais ;  talem  quam  talis  tibi  tradidit  talem^  de 
qvA  disseisinam  jecisU^  talem  quam  tenes  de  dono  talis.  It  lav 
of  incorporeal  things,  as  in  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  which 
writ,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  both  in  rem  and 
in  personam.  It  might  be  had  of  land  out  of  which  a  rent 
issued,  to  which  any  one  had  common  of  pasture,  or  in 
respect  of  which  suit  of  court  was  demanded.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  well  as  the  former,  it  might  be  had,  unless 
the  necessity  was  superseded  by  some  sort  of  designation 
or  description  that  was  equivalent  to  it* 

If  the  view  was  granted,  the  entry  on  the  roll  was  to 
this  effect:  A. pedt  versus  B.  tantam  terram  cum perttnentiis, 
etc,  J  etc.    JEt  B.  venit^  et  petit  visum  de  terrd^  unde,  etc.     And 

^  Bract,  378.  '  Ibid.,  S78  b. 
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then  there  isBued  a  writ  to  this  effect,  directed  to  the  sher- 
iff: PrcBcipimus  tibi^  qubd  sine  dilatione  habere  facias  B.  visum 
de  tantd  terrd  cum  pertinentiis  in  N.  quam  A.  in  curid  nostrd 
coram  jusdtiariis  nostris  apud  W.  clamat^  id  jus  suum^  versus 
prcedictum  B.  Et  die  quatuor  militibuSf  ex  iUis  qui  visui  Uli 
interfuerintj  qvM  sint  coram  iisdem  jusdtiariis  nostris  apud 
Westfoonasterium^  tali  die,  etc.,  ad  testificandum  visumiUum; 
et  habeas  ibi  nomina  miUtum,  et  hoc  breve,  etc.,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  original  writ,*  and  then  dies  daius 
est  eisdem,  etc.  On  the  dies  ctatus,  the  demandant  and  tenant 
might  both  cast  essoins ;  but  whether  the^  came  or  not, 
the  sheriff  was  to  command  the  four  knights  to  appear 
and  testify  their  view ;  and  when  this  was  once  done,  the 
record  of  such  testification  must  be  abided  by.  If  no  view 
had  been  made,  and  the  tenant  appeared,  and  showed  it, 
he  might  have  another  day.  In  making  the  view,  the  de- 
mandant ought  to  show  to  the  tenant,  in  all  ways  possible, 
the  thing  in  demand,  with  its  metes  and  bounds. 

If  the  tenant  objected  that  the  demandant  had  put  in 
view  more  or  less  than  what  was  contained  in  the  writ, 
an  inquisition  of  the  country  used  to  be  made  to  find  the 
truth.^  This  inquisition  sometimes  consisted  of  four,  five, 
or  six  persons,  whom  the  parties  named,  together  with  cer- 
tain of  those  who  had  made  the  view.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  special  venire  facias  would  issue:  Prcddpimus 
qubd  venire  facias  coram  justitiariis  nostris,  etc.,  A.  servientem 
talis,  et  aetomatum  tuum,  in  loqueld  quce  est  inter  eundem  A,, 
etc.,  de  tantd  terrd,  etc.  Et  similiter  cum  eo  B.  C.  D.  E.  super 
quos  prcedicti  tales  se  posuerant,  et  prceterea  quatuor  ex  illis  qui 
visui  interfuerint,  quern  prasdictus  A.  attomatas  petentis  feed 
tenenti  de  prato,  etc.^  ad  certificandum  prasfatis  justitiariis  quid 
et  quantum  prati,  etc.,  idem  aUomatus  posuit  in  visu,  et  unde 
idem  tenens  dicit  qubd  non  posuit  in  visu,  nisi  tantum,  etc. 

When  the  tenant  was  thus  informed  of  the  quantitv  of 
land  which  the  demandant  claimed,  he  was  better  able  to 
calculate  his  defence,  whether  to  take  it  on  himself  by 
pleading  any  exception,  or,  if  fie  had  any  warranty,  to 
vouch  a  warrantor  to  defend  for  him.* 

If  the  tenant  had  no  good  cause  of  exception,  either 
dilatory  or  peremptory,  and  had  any  one  to    vouching  lo 
vouch,  it  would  be  safer  to  vouch  his  warrantor     ^"*»*y- 

» Bract,  379.  » IWd.,  379  b.  » Ibid.,  38a 
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to  defend  for  him.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the 
court,  or  not,  according  as  the  warrantor  was,  or  was  not, 
within  the  power  of  the  tenant.^  A  clause  of  warranty 
was  usually  inserted  in  every  charter,  whether  made  on 
the  occasion  of  a  donation,  a  sale,  or  exchange  of  any  land 
or  tenement ;  sometimes  a  warranty  arose  by  reason  of 
homage,  without  any  charter  at  all.  As  a  warranty  was 
usually  made  for  the  warrantor  and  his  heirs,  to  the  donee 
and  his  heirs,  the  mutual  tie  continued  on  the  heirs  in  ivr 
fimJtum  on  both  sides ;  so  it  did  on  the  assigns,  and  those 
who  were  in  loco  fuBredum,  as  the  chief  lord,  who  came  into 
seisin  bv  reason  of  escheat.'  A  tenant  for  life,  as  well  as 
one  in  fee,  and  even  one  who  held  for  term  of  years,  miffht 
either  vouch  or  be  vouched.  A  husband  might  vouch  his 
wife;  and,  in  case  of  a  gift  made  by  her  to  him  before  mar- 
riage, if  he  lost,  she  was  bound  in  excambium:  the  same 
if  the  wife  was  impleaded  of  land  given  to  her  before  mar- 
riage by  the  husband.* 

if  a  minor  was  vouched,  the  tenant  was  expected,  at  the 
time  of  vouching,  to  show  the  deed  containing  the  war- 
ranty. This  was  to  take  off  the  suspicion  of  its  being 
meant  for  delay,  the  vouching  of  minors  being  often  re- 
sorted to  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  delay.  When 
the  charter  was  shown,  and  the  question  was  upon  a  ser- 
vice, it  was  inquired,  whether  the  minor's  fether,  or  any 
of  his  ancestors,  was  seized  of  the  service  anno  et  die  quo 
fuit  vivy^  et  morims:  if  he  was,  then  the  minor  was  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  the  warranty,  but  the  plea  between 
the  demandant  and  him  was  to  remain  sine  die  till  he  was 
of  age ;  for  he  was  not  obliged  to  answer,  either  to  the 
warranty  or  the  plea,  till  he  was  of  age.  But  if  the  ten- 
ant had  been  enfeoffed  of  the  land  in  question  during  the 
minority,  the  minor  was  to  answer  both  to  the  warranty 
and  the  plea;  and  in  order  to  know  this,  an  inquisition 
would  be  made,  whether  it  was  an  inheritance  by  descent 
or  by  purchase.  What  is  said  above  of  services  applied 
also  to  homage.^ 
The  obligation  of  warranty  that  arose  from  homage 
watuwof  might,  as  was  before  said,  be  proved  without 
wan»nty.  ^  deed.  If  thc  vouchee  called  for  one,  the  ten- 
ant need  only  say,  **  You  are  bound  to  warranty,  because 

iBnct.,880.  >  Ibid.,  880  b.  *Ibi<L,381.  «IbicL,381b. 
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eoo  sum  inde  homo  tuus^  and  ^ou  have  received  my  homage 
^r  this  land,  and  are  in  seisin  of  my  service,  and  my  father 
and  hid  ancestors  indefuerunt  homines  antecessorum  tuorum;  " 
of  which  he  was  to  produce  a  sufELcient  sectUj  or  some  one 
who  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  prove  it  per  corpus  suum; 
and  if,  upon  the  denial  of  the  vouchee,. this  was  afterwards 
proved  before  the  justices,  they  would  adjudge  him  to  enter 
into  the  warranty.  Although  the  tenant  might  at  any  time 
make  the  surrender  of  his  tenement,  yet  the  lord  could  not 
waive  the  homage,  because  by  such  means  he  might,  at  the 
expense  of  a  small  service,  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  claim 
of  warranty,  which  depended  upon  the  doing  of  homage. 
If  the  warranty  was  grounded  on  a  fine  and  cyrographum, 
it  is  made  a  doubt  by  Bracton,  whether  a  minor  should 
not  be  bound  to  answer,  though  his  ancestor  was  not  seized 
die  et  annOy  as  above  mentioned.  But  of  this  more  here* 
after. 

A  warranty  was  sometimes  conceived  so  as  to  bind  not 
only  the  person  of  the  feoffor,  but  also  a  certain  tenement. 
Thus  in  the  deed  of  gift  he  might  say,  that  he  and  his 
heirs  would  warrant  the  gift  ex  tm  tenemento  quod  tunc  tenet^ 
to  whomsoever  that  tenement  might  afterwards  come ;  by 
virtue  of  which  special  warranty  that  tenement,  in  what- 
soever hands,  would  be  liable  to  go  in  ezcambium  of  the 
land  warranted.  But  the  law  was  so  favorable  to  war- 
ranty, that,  without  such  express  specification,  land  was 
held  to  be  tacitly  bound  by  warranty ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
warrantor  at  the  time  of  making  his  warranty^  had  suffi- 
cient to  make  good  his  warranty,  the  land  he  then  had 
became  bound  by  the  warranty ;  and  even  if  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  chief  lord,  or  of  the  king,  by  escheat, 
Bracton  holds  *  it  to  be  liable  to  the  warranty,  quia  res 
cum  onere  transit  ad  quemcunque. 

The  king,  in  point  of  law,  was  liable  to  warrant,  the 
same  as  a  common  person ;  but  he  could  not  be  vouched, 
because  no  summons  could  issue  against  him;  instead, 
therefore,  of  vouching,  the  tenant  ought  to  say,  in  the 
style  of  a  remonstrance,  that  sine  rege  respondere  non  potest^ 
eb  qubd  habet  chartam  suam  de  donationey  per  quam  si  amitterety 
rex  ei  teneretur  ad  excamMum.  It  seems  tnat  such  respect 
was  paid  to  the  king's  charter,  that  an  allegation  thereof 

^S(ai9habuiL  "Bract,  382. 
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wafl  held  sufficient  cause  to  delay  the  proceeding.  To 
remedy  this,  it  had  been  lately  provided,  that  the  king 
should  never  be  named  in  this  way,  unless  where  he  was 
bound  ad  excambium} 

In  vouching,  the  tenant  ought  to  name  the  warrantor 
with  all  possible  precision.  Thus,  if  he  was  son  as  well  as 
heir,  he  should  be  called  son  and  heir.  If  many  claimed 
to  be  heirs,  they  should  be  vouched  disjunctively,  talis  vd 
tcdiSy  whoever  of  them  was  heir.  If  the  heir  was  in  ventre^ 
and  the  wife  had  prayed  to  be  put  into  possession  nomine 
veniriSy  as  seems  to  have  been  usual,  then  the  tenant  was  at 
liberty  either  to  name  the  person  who  was  apparent  heir, 
or  him  in  ventre^  stating  in  all  such  cases  the  special  ground 
of  ambiguity.' 

If  a  person  was  vouched  who  was  in  the  ^wer  of  the 
tenant,  as  a  wife,  children,  or  others  under  his  authority, 
the  tenant  was  not  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  court ; 
but  if  he  did  not  produce  the  vouchee,  he  was  to  lose  his 
land.  If  the  vouchee  was  not  in  the  realm,  he  was  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  king's  writ,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  pray  the  assistance  of  the  court ;  and  if  the 
tenant  did  not  produce  such  warrantor,  he  would  lose  his 
land :  but  if  the  person  vouched  was  in  Ireland,  the  king's 
writ  used  to  issue  to  the  justices  there.*  If  the  vouchee 
resided  within  the  power  of  the  king's  writ,  and  he  could 
not  be  produced  without  the  court's  assistance,  then  there 
issued  a  writ  to  this  effect,  addressed  to  the  sheriff:  Suth- 
moneas  per  bonos  summonitores  A.  qvM  sit  coram  justitiariis 
nostris^  etc.^  tali  die  ad  vxtrranUzanaum  B.  tantum  terror  cum 
pertinentiis  in  tali  villd  quam  E.  in  eddem  curid  coram  iisdem 
justitiariis^  etc.j  clamut  utjus  suum  versus  prcedictum  B,  et  unde 
idem  B.  in  eddem  curid  nostrd  coram  iisdem  justitiariis  nostris 
vocant  ipsum  A,  ad  warrantizandum  versus  proedictum  JE,  etc. 

The  writ  of  summons  ad  warrantizandum  always  made 
mention  of  the  sort  of  plea  depending.  If  the  warrantor 
was  a  minor,  there  was  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  guard- 
ian to  appear,  and  bring  with  him  the  heir.  If  an  heir 
was  vouched  in  respect  of  his  mother's  land,  which  was 


tifme 


^  This  provision  is  said  by  Bracton  to  be  made  coram  ipso  rege  in  dedioor 
,wjne  ahbathix  de  Haylet  in  prceaerUid  novem  episeoporunif  et  coram  comiU  Rteh' 
ardo  et  aliis  pbtrUnu  oomUUnu,  This,  therefore,  was  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  is  one  of  those  many  acts  of  parliament  which  are  now  lost.  The 
date  of  this  provision  is  not  mentioned. 

*  Bract.,  382.  *  Ibid.,  395  K 
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then  in  possession  of  his  father  as  tenant  per  legem  AnaliiBy 
the  warranty  was  not  deferred,  but  a  writ  issued  to  him, 
expressed  either  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the 
warranty,  or  to  warrant  together  with  the  heir.^ 

At  the  return  of  the  summons,  the  demandant,  tenant, 
and  warrantor,  might  all  essoin  themselves.  If  the  de- 
mandant made  default,  and  the  tenant  appeared,  the  tenant 
had  judgment  to  go  quit;  if  the  tenant,  then  there  was  a 
capiatur  in  manus  domini  regis^  as  in  common  cases.  If  the 
demandant  and  tenant  both  appeared,  and  the  warrantor 
made  default,  then  a  writ  of  capiat  ad  valentiam  issued  to 
take  as  much  land  of  the  warrantor  as  was  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  land  in  question.  If  the  land  of  the  war- 
rantor was  in  another  county,  the  sheriff  of  that  county 
could  not  judge  of  the  value  of  the  land  in  question ;  to 
ascertain  this,  therefore,  a  writ  first  issued  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  first  county,  commanding  him  by  the  oaths  of 
twelve  men  of  the  vicinage  qiwd  extendi  faciatj  et  appretiariy 
the  land  in  question;  upon  the  return  of  which  extent, 
they  grounded  a  writ  of  cape  ad  valentiam  to  the  sheriff  in 
the  foreign  county.*  If  a  guardian  made  default,  the  cape 
ad  valentiam  issued  against  the  lands  of  (he  minor:  if  either 
the  tenant  per  legem  Anglian  or  the  heir  made  default,  the 
cape  ad  valentiam  went  against  the  maternal  inheritance  in 
the  possession  of  the  tenant  per  legem.  If  there  was  more 
than  one  warrantor,  as  in  the  case  of  parceners,  the  cape 
ad  valentiam  issued  against  all  rateably,  though  if  some 
appeared,  they  did  not  suffer  by  the  demult  of  the  others, 
who  were  proceeded  against  separately.* 

The  writ  of  cape  ad  valentiam  contained  in  it  likewise  a 
summons ;  and  if  the  warrantor  after  the  caption  did  not 
appear  to  this  summons  neither  the  first,  second,  third, 
nor  fourth  day,  and  the  demandant  and  tenant  both  ap- 
peared, the  former  against  the  latter,  and  the  latter  against 
the  warrantor,  then  judgment  was  given  that  the  de- 
mandant should  recover^  the  land  against  the  tenant,  by 
default  of  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  an  excambium  ad  var 
lentiam  out  of  the  land  of  the  warrantor.  Upon  this  there 
issued  a  writ  for  the  demandant,  commanding  the  sheriff 
qubd  habere  facias  seisinam^  and  another  for  me  tenant  de 

^  Bract.,  383  b.  *  Ibid.,  384.  •  Ibid.,  385. 

^  EecupiBral  terram  mtam  vernu  B,  per  defaUam  B.  H  B,  in  mueirioofdid^  cC 
hobeat  de  terra  ipeiw  C,  in  (oeo  wmpeUtUi  excambium  ad  valmUiam. 
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excarnbio  against  the  warrantor/  which  latter  was  preceded 
by  a  writ  of  extent,  if  the  land  was  in  another  county,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cape  ad  valentiam  hefore  mentioned.  If 
the  warrantor  had  appeared,  and  afterwards  made  default, 
then  there  issued  a  cape  ad  valentiam,  which  was  s^,  varum 
cape  ;  and  if  he'  failed  to  appear  to  the  summons  therein 
contained,  the  demanda^^t  had  judgment  against  the  tenant 
by  default,  and  the  tenant  aa  vaUntiam  against  the  war- 
rantor, as  in  the  former  case :  and  so  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  default,  if  the  warrantor  was  more  than  one 
person ;  though  if  husband  and  wife  were  summoned,  and 
one  made  derault,  it  was  the  same  as  if  both  had  so  done, 
whether  before  appearance  or  after.  If  the  warrantor 
afterwards  appeared,  but  had  no  sufficient  excuse  to  save 
his  default  in  not  appearing  at  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  then,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  former  cases, 
the  demandant  had  judgment  against  the  tenant,  and  the 
tenant  over  against  the  warrantor  for  an  exoa^nbium  ad  va^ 
lentiam,  upon  which  issued  writs  of  habere  facias  seisinam 
for  both  parties.* 

If  the  demandant  and  warrantor  appeared  and  offered 
themselves,  and  the  tenant  was  absent,  then,  if  he  had  not 
entered  into  the  warranty,  he  ^atim  recedai  quietus  de  tmr- 
rarm,  and  fiparmm  cape  would  i^ue  for  the  land  in  ques. 
tion,  and  if  upon  the  return  thereof  the  tenant  did  not 
appear  or  could  not  save  his  default  he  would  lose  his 
seisin.  If  the  demandant  made  default,  and  the  tenant 
and  warrantor  appeared  and  offered  themselves,  they  both 
recedant  quieti  de  orevi  iUo,  When  a  person  was  vouched  who 
had  no  land  in  fee  that  might  be  taken  into  the  kind's 
hands  or  by  which  he  mi^ht  be  distrained,  then  a  writ  is- 
sued to  the  sheriff,^  quM  habeai  corpus,  to  take  the  body. 

When  the  demandant,  tenant,  and  warrantor  all  ap- 
peared in  court,  the  warrantor  either  entered  into  the 
warranty  or  contended  that  he  was  not  bound  to  warrant. 
If  he  voluntarily  did  the  former,  the  original  suit  then 
proceeded  between  the  demandant  and  warrantor,  and  the 
tenant  might  leave  the  court  till  the  plea  between  them 
was  determined.    The  demandant  was  therefore  to  pro- 

Eound  his  count  to  the  warrantor,  in  the  same  manner  as 
e  before  had  to  the  tenant,  to  which  he  was  to  answerf 

1  Bract,  387  b.  'Ibid^SSS.  *  Ibid,  386  b.  « Ibid.,  387. 
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and  defend  the  demandant's  right  hy  the  duel  or  great 
assize,  unless  he  could  plead  some  exception  or  had  a  war- 
rantor, whom  he  in  his  turn  might  call  to  defend  him, 
and  thus  they  might  ^o  on,  one  warrantor  vouching  an- 
other  till  none  was  left  to  be  vouched ;  and  if  the  last 
warrantor  lost,  either  by  default  or  by  judgment,  he  would 
be  liable  ad  excambium^  and  so  on  from  mind  to  hand  to 
the  tenant. 

If  the  warrantors  were  C.  D.  and  E.^  and  E.  had  noth- 
ing wherewith  an  excamhium  could  be  made,  and  all  the 
others  had  sufficient,  Bracton  thought  it  hard  that  the 
tenant  should  go  without  an  excambium;  and  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  it  appeared  equitable  that  D.  should,  not- 
withstanding, recompense  u  and  wait  for  better  times, 
when  E.  could  do  the  same  by  him,  so  that  the  writ  of 
seisin  would  run :  Et  quia  E.  nihil  habet  unde  excambium 
facere  possit  ipsi  D.j  idea  de  terns  ipsius  D.  in  baUivd  tu&  eidem 
C,  excambium  ad  vcdentiam  prcedict<Bj  terrce,  sine  dilatione  habere 
facias^  donee  idem  E.^  aliquid  habeai  unde  excambium  facere 
potest^  et  iUud  idem  excambium  sine  dilatione  habere  facias  prce- 
dicta  B.y  etc.  The  same  was  also  done  if  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate warrantors  were  unable  to  make  an  excambium. 
If  the  last  warrantor  could  satisfy  only  in  part,  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  supplied  by  the  intermediate  war- 
rantors, observing  the  order  in  which  they  were  vouched* 

If  a  person  had  infeoffed  several  at  dififerent  times,  and 
was  vouched  by  them  all,  and  lost,  without  having  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  excambium  to  each,  they  were  to  be  satis- 
fied according  to  the  priority  of  their  feoffment.  This  is 
sappoeiDg  tilt  judgments  were  given  in  all  the  pleas  ia 
one  day,  for  if  they  were  at  different  times^  those  who  had 
the  first  iudgment  should  be  preferred,  and  if  they  ex- 
hausted tne  property  of  the  warrantor,  those  who  came 
after,  says  Bracton,^  must  wait  for  better  timies,  for  the 
warrantor,  if  he  had  nothing,  was  not  therefore  discharged ; 
but  anything  which  might  afterwards  come  to  him  by 
descent  from  the  ancestor  bv  reason  of  whose  warranty  he 
was  vouched,  would  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  excambium. 

Should  the  person  vouched,  instead  of  entering  volun- 
tarily into  the  warranty,  contend  that  he  was  not  liable 
to  be  called  upon,  it  lay  with  the  tenant  to  make  out  the 
title  by  which  he  vouched. 
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The  grounds  upon  which  warranty  might  be  founded 
have  already  been  considered  in  part;  to  those  may  be 
added  the  following:  One  great  ground  of  warranty  was 
a  common  gift  of  land  by  the  words  do  or  dedi;  for  it  is 
laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  in  all  charters  de  simplici  donor 
tione^  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  a  warranty  from  the  donor 
and  his  heirs,  unless  some  clause  was  inserted  specially 
declaring  that  the  donor  or  his  heirs  should  not  be  bound 
to  warranty  or  to  make  an  excambium.  A  charter  of  con- 
firmation, if  it  contained  the  word  do,  as  it  usually  did, 
do  et  conjirmo,  in  like  manner  bound  to  warranty,  because 
it  was  in  effect  a  simplex  donatio,  as  well  as  a  confirma- 
tion.^ 

Many  were  the  exceptions  which  might  be  stated  by  the 

Krson  vouched  to  show  he  was  not  Dound  to  warrant, 
the  first  place,  he  might  avail  himself  of  any  error  in 
the  writ  of  warranty,  but  he  could  not  have  a  view.  If 
the  warranty  was  grounded  upon  a  charter,  he  might 
show  that  the  charter  had  sudi  defects  as  to  be  of  no  va- 
lidity in  law,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  If  no 
exception  lay  to  the  charter,  he  might  except  to  the  gift. 
Thus  he  might  say,  that  the  donee  had  not  seisin  in  the 
life  of  the  donor,'  that  the  donor  was  never  seized,  that 
the  tenant  was  not  heir  to  the  feoffee,  that  he  was  not 
such  an  heir  as  is  described  in  the  original  gift,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  were  expressly  excepted  in 
the  warranty. 

A  warranty  was  with  reason  held  not  to  bind  a  person 
to  defend  the  feoffee  against  the  feoffee's  own  tenant,  but 
only  against  strangers  who  might  claim  any  right  before 
the  first  feoffment.  If  a  person  had  recovered  an  excam- 
biunij  where  he  had  lost  upon  an  act  of  his  own,  and  had 
no  lawful  title  to  recover  against  his  feoffor,  as  in  the 
foregoing  case,  the  feoffor  had  a  special  writ  to  obtain 
restitution  of  the  land  so  wrongfully  recovered.'  Where 
a  warranty  was  extended  to  the  heirs  and  assigns,  the 
assigns  had  an  option,  whether  they  would  vouch  the 
feonee  or  the  first  feoffor.* 

If  the  warrantor  happened  to  die,  the  principal  action 

^  Sometimes  there  was  a  special  charter,  expressing  that  the  donor,  not- 
withstanding the  homage,  should  not  be  bound  to  warranty,  or  to  make 
exeambivM, 

>  Bract,  390.  *  Ibid.,  391  b.  <  Ibid,  391. 
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was  not  abated,  as  it  was  by  the  death  of  either  the  de- 
mandant or  tenant,  but  the  warranty  was  suspended  for 
a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a  minor.  We  have  before  seen, 
that  where  the  ancestor  died  seized  in  fee,  the  minor  was 
bound  to  answer  the  warranty ;  and  Bracton  lays  it  down 
positively,  that  if  in  support  of  the  warranty  the  tenant 
produced  a  cyrographum  or  fine  made  by  the  warrantor  to 
the  tenant,  the  warrantor  was  obliged  to  answer,  though 
a  minor,  although  he  need  not  answer  if  it  was  grounded 
on  a  common  charter,  on  homage,  or  on  service  done. 
But  yet,  as  ta  the  demandant,  he  should  have  his  privilege 
not  to  answer  till  he  was  of  age,  unless,  indeed,  where  his 
ancestor  did  not  die  seized  in  fee.^  If  the  warrantor  died 
at  any  time  before  judgment  passed  between  him  and  the 
demandant,  the  plea  did  not  abate,  but  the  heir  of  the 
warrantor,  whether  a  minor  or  not,  was  to  be  vouched ; 
and  if  the  warrantor  had  lost  by  judgment,  but  had  not 
made  an  excambium  and  died,  the  heir  was  to  make  the 
excambium  without  any  other  writ  being  sued.* 

There  were  instances  where  a  person  might  enter  into  a 
warranty  though  he  was  not  vouched.  This  was  not  in 
defence  of  the  tenant's  right,  but  of  his  own,  as  if  a  per- 
son was  tenant  for  life  or  in  dower  of  land  which  was  to 
revert  to  the  tenant  in  fee,  and  the  tenant  in  fee  perceived 
that  such  tenant  permitted  himself  to  be  impleaded,  and 
omitted  to  vouch  the  tenant  in  fee  to  defend:  in  such 
case,  the  reversioner,  seeing  the  danger  his  title  was  in, 
might  appear  unvouched,  and  enter  into  the  warranty  to 
defend  his  own  right.  It  was  considered  as  the  duty  of 
every  tenant  for  life,  if  impleaded  for  the  land  he  held,  to 
vouch  his  warrantor  to  defend.* 

When  the  person  vouched,  after  contesting  the  point, 
was  adjudged  to  enter  into  the  warranty,  the  demandant 
was  to  recommence  the  principal  action  against  him,  pro- 
pounding his  count  as  against  the  tenant,  with  the  addi- 
tions which  the  change  of  persons  and  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  as,  qabd  injus&intrat  in  toarrantiamy  quia  terra  de  and 
aailur  est  jus  suum,  quia  talis  antecessor  suus^  etc.  The  plea 
therefore  went  on  between  the  demandant  and  war- 
rantor, and  this  was  the  time  for  the  warrantor  to  vouch 
over  any  person  to  warrant  him,  upon  which  a  summons 

1  Bract,  392.  >  Ibid.,  392  b.  *  Ibid,  393  b. 
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ad  vxirrcmiizandwn  would  issue  similAr  to  tbat  before  meih 
tioned.  If  be  bad  none  to  Yoncb,  or  cboee  to  voueb  none, 
tben  be  eitber  defended  tbe  rigbt  and  seisin  of  tbe  d^ 
mskudant  per  corpus  liberi  hominis^  or  put  bimself  upon  the 
great  assize,  unless  be  bad  any  exception  to  plead.  Of 
tbese,  some  were  common  botb  to  tbe  tenant  and  war- 
rantor, some  belonged  only  to  tbe  tenant,  ai^  some  only 
to  tbe  warrantor.  No  exceptions  tbat  bad  been  made  by 
the  tenant  and  overruled,  nor  any  which  be  had  waived, 
could  be  pleaded  by  the  warrantor.^  If  the  warrantor 
succeeded  eitber  in  his  defence  per  dtieSum  or  by  the  great 
assize,  or  in  any  exception  be  proposed,  tbe  tenant  re- 
mained in  his  seisin,  and  tbe  demandant  was  in  misericor" 
did;  if  he  failed  in  eitber,  tbe  tenant  lost  bis  seisin,  and 
the  warrantor,  as  before  mentioned,  was  bound  ad  excawr 
Hum. 

Respecting  the  excambiumj  or  recompense  in  value,  it  is 
clearly  and  repeatedly  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  no  more 
could  be  demanded  than  tbe  warrantor  possessed  by  de- 
scent from  the  original  warrantor,  so  that  property  ex 
parte  matemd  was  not  liable  to  make  good  a  warranty  ex 
parte  patemdy  and  trice  versd.    In  no  case  was  land  taken  by 

Eurchase  at  all  liable,^  nor  was  a  person  bound  to  warranty 
eyond  tbe  value  of  the  land  at  tbe  time  of  the  donation. 
Judgment  for  tbe  excoMbium  with  the  writ  of  seisin,  and, 
where  necessary,  that  of  extent,  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. 

Before  we  dismiss  tbe  subject  of  warranty,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  two  points  which  were  very  intimately 
connected  with  it;  these  are  the  manner  of  proving  a 
charter,  and  of  proceeding  by  loarrantia  chartoe.  It  a 
charter  was  produced,  and  the  person  vouched  denied  the 
writing,  the  seal,  and  tbe  ^ift,  tben  the  person  producing 
it  might  maintain  the  gin  to  be  lawful,  and  the  charter 
Proof  of  obtf-  to  be  valid ;  and,  inde  ponit  se  super  patriam,  et 
*•"•  testes  in  chartd  nominatos.  Upon  this,  a  writ 
issued  to  tbe  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  summon  A»  B. 
C.  testes  in  chartd  nominatos  quam  D.  in  curid  nostrd  coram 
justitiariis  nostris  prqfertj  etc.j  etprceterea  dwodedm  tarn  milites 
qud,m  alios  kgaies,  etc.^  ad  recognoscendum  super  saeramentum 
suumy  siprcsaictus^  etc.^    If  the  witnesses  lived  in  different 
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counties,  different  writs  issued,  but  the  miUtes  always 
came  from  the  county  where  the  land  lay« 

Suppose  the  writing  and  seal  were  admitted,  but  the 
validity  of  the  charter  was  questioned,  because  made 
while  the  donor  was  non  same  mentis^  or  under  age ;  or 
because  extorted  from  him  by  force  and  fear  while  under 
restraint;  or  because  obtained  through  deceit,  being  a 
feoffinent  in  fee,  when  a  term  only  was  intended  to  be 
granted ;  in  all  these  cases  it  lay  upon  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  charter  to  prove  the  contrary.  Sometimes  the 
inquisition  was  made  bv  the  witnesses  alone,  and  some- 
times by  strangers  without  the  witnesses,  according  as 
the  parties  chose.^  In  the  latter  cases,  there  was  always 
a  clause  in  the  writ  directing  that  they  should  view  tne 
land.  Some  of  these  inquisitions  were  to  be  taken  before 
the  justices  of  the  court  where  the  suit  depended,  some 
before  the  sheriff  and  the  custodes  pladtorum  eororm.  If 
the  witnesses  and  recognitors  did  not  appear  in  court  at 
the  day,  another  writ  issued  to  the  sheriff,  beginning 
thus :  Bejie  recdimus  am  as  ^  prcBcipisse  qwbd^  etc.,  and 
concluding  with  this  injunction  and  caution:  M  ita  te 
habeas  m  hoc  negoUo^  ne  nos  ad  te  graviter  copere  dAeamus} 
The  writ  of  venire  always  stated  the  issue  which  was  to 
be  tried,  and  was,  therefore,  as  various  as  the  matter 
which  might  become  the  subject  of  such  inquiry. 

When  the  witnesses  and  recognitors  appeared  in  court, 
the  witnesses  having  taken  their  oath,  declared  that  they 
were  present  when  tne  gift  was  made,  and  that  the  char- 
ter of  donation  was  read  and  heard,  homage  accepted, 
and  seisin  lawfully  given  to  the  donee  in  their  presence, 
with  all  due  solemnity.  Upon  this  the  charter  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  valid,  and  the  gift  good  in  law.  If  they 
said  they  had  only  heard  that  such  a  charter  was  made, 
and  homage  accepted,  but  were  actually  present  when 
seisin  was  given  and  the  dooee  entered,  this  also  was  held 
sufficient  to  prove  the  gift  good:  and  if  they  said  they 
were  present  at  all  the  other  circumstances,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  seisin,  then  the  charter  was  proved,  but 
the  gift  was  invalid.  If,  says  Bracton,  the  witnesses  said 
they  were  present  at  the  making  of  a  note  or  memoran- 
dum to  which  both  parties  assented,  this  was  held  suffi- 
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cient  to  prove  the  charter,  though  they  were  not  present 
at  the  writing  or  signing  of  it. 

If  all  the  witnesses  were  dead,  or  ont  of  the  realm,  so 
that  none  appeared  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
charter,  then,  of  necessity,  as  in  other  cases,  recourse 
must  he  had  ad  patrimn} 

Yet  Bracton  says,  that  a  charter  might  be  proved  in 
other  ways  than  per  testes  et  per  patriam.  The  seal  mi^ht 
be  compared  with  another  seal  of  the  same  person,  which 
had  been  produced  and  proved  in  court,  or  acknowledged 
by  him.  If,  upon  comparison  of  the  seals,  there  appeared 
an  agreement  between  them,  this  amounted  to  a  proof  of 
the  deed,  unless  the  charter  carried  upon  the  face  of  it 
some  circumstances  of  manifest  suspicion;  as  rasure  in 
any  part  which  contained  the  fact  of  the  charter;  for  as 
to  that  which  contained  the  law  of  it,  that,  as  in  writs, 
was  not  so  material ;  for  jura,  says  Bracton,  itbiq ;  scribi 
possvofit  A  diversity  of  hands,  or  of  ink,  raised  onl^ 
slight  presumptions  that  might  be  done  away  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  or  the  country.' 

The  proceeding  by  warrantia  chartce  was  this:    If  a 

warranHa  ^^^  "^^^  distraiucd  by  the  chief  lord  to  do 
******  greater  services  than  were  expressed  in  the 
charter  of  donation ;  this  not  being  a  plea  concerning  the 
right  of  the  land  itself,  he  could  not  have  any  remedy  by 
vouching  his  warrantor,  but  he  might  summon  him  by 
the  following  writ :  Prcecipe  tali  quhd  sine  dilatime  wak- 
RANTiZET  taU  tantum  terrce,  etc.^  quam  tenet,  et  de  eo  tenere 
clamatj  et  unde  chartam  snam  habet,  ut  diciU  Et  nisi  fecerU^ 
et  Udisfecerit  te  securum  de  clamore,  etc.  Upon  this  there  lay 
one  essoin ;  and  if  he  neither  appeared  nor  essoined  him- 
self, there  followed  the  process  of  attachment,  the  course 
of  which  will  be  particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  When 
he  appeared,  he  might  contest  the  warranty,  in  the  like 
manner  as  in  case  of  a  voucher.  The  above  writ  was  the 
usual  remedy  where  the  tenant  was  vexed  by  the  superior 
lord,  who  was  paramount  the  warrantor ;  but  where  the 
warrantor  exacted  services,  against  the  tenor  of  his  own 
charter  and  warranty ;  some  thought  that  a  writ  of  tDor- 
rantia  chartce,  being  for  an  injury,  was  not  a  proper  remedy 
against  his  own  lord,  but  that  the  proper  remedy  was  by 
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the  writ  de  redo  de  semtiis  et  consuetudinibus^  which  would 
lead  to  the  duel  or  great  assize :  however,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Bracton,  this  action  de  injurid  was  the 
proper  course  against  one  who  had  attempted  to  oppress 
and  destroy  the  person  whom  he  was  bound  by  his  own 
solemn  engagement  of  warranty  to  defend.* 

Perhaps  the  tenant  had  no  person  whom  he  could  vouch 
to  warranty ;  or  he  mi^ht  decline  vouching,  and  would 
rather  put  in  his  exception  or  plea,  stating  such  matter  as 
would  either  defeat  or  suspend  the  demandant's  action. 
The  different  exceptions  that  might  be  alleged  by  a  tenant 
are  discussed  at  length  by  Bracton,  from  whom  may  be 
collected  a  short  system  of  pleading,  as  understood  and 
practised  in  his  time. 

Pleas,  or  exceptions,  as  Bracton  terms  them,  were  of  two 
kinds,  dilatory  and  peremptory.  Again,  of  dilatory  pleas, 
some  were  peremptory  as  to  the  jurisdiction, 
but  only  dilatory  as  to  the  action.  The  order  •'**!**•"* 
of  stating  exceptions,  or  of  pleading,  was  first  to  the  juris- 
diction, next  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  then  to  the 
person  of  the  defendant,  next  to  the  writ.'  Yet  Bracton 
says,  that  some  lawyers  did  not  adhere  to  this  order,  but 
thought  that  they  mi^ht  plead  a  latter  plea  first,  and  with 
a  protestation  save  the  benefit  of  a  former,  which  they 
might  plead  afterwards,  if  necessary.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  a  defendant  might  plead  more  than  one  dil- 
atory plea ;  but  he  could  plead  only  one  that  was  peremp- 
tory as  to  the  action.  A  plea  might  be  proved  many  ways, 
by  an  instrument,  per  patrianty  or  by  an  inquisition,  says 
Bracton,  consisting  of  impartial  unsuspected  persons,  bein^ 
neither  acquaintance*  nor  domestics  of  the  party ;  for  which 
reason  it  could  not  be  proved  by  a  secta^  which  might  con- 
sist of  the  party's  acquaintance  or  domestics ;  and  on  that 
account  a  seda  was  never  esteemed  as  a  proof,  but  only  as 
inducing  a  slight  presumption,  which  might  be  done  away 
by  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  by  a  defence  per  legem} 

Jurisdiction,  or  the  authority  of  deciding  between  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  depended  in  general  upon  the  maxim 
of  the  civil  law,  that  actor  seqmtur  forum  rei;  but  this  was 
controlled  by  a  variety  of  exceptions  (a).     Thus  matters 

(a)  The  author  hardly  does  justice  either  to  the  Rubject  or  the  authority 
he  foUows.    lo  the  age  m  which  Bracton  wrote,  between  the  great  struggles 
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in  all  pleas  civil  or  criminal,  except  only  in  the  inflicting 
of  a  criminal  sentence  which  affected  life  and  limb ;  for 
there,  though  the  secular  judge  had  the  cognizance,  the 
execution  was  to  be  in  the  ordinary.  Yet,  as  is  observed 
by  Bi*acton  with  some  indignation,  the  practice  was  other- 
wise; for  in  capital  offences  the  ordinary  used  to  assume 
the  cognizance  as  well  as  the  execution,^  notwithstandins^ 
he  was  bound  by  the  canons  not  to  judge  in  matters  of 
blood.' 

When  a  suit  was  commenced  in  the  spiritual  court  for 
_  ^  ^  .  a  matter  which  was  properly  coenizable  at 
common  law,  the  party  so  wrongfully  sued 
might,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  a  writ  of  prohibition 
to  restrain  the  judge  and  party  from  proceeding  further; 
the  boundary,  tnerefore,  of  these  two  jurisdictions  is  to  be 
ascertained  hy  a  knowledge  of  the  cases  in  which  writs 
of  prohibition  were  or  were  not  allowed.  This  point  was 
but  slightlv  touched  by  Glanville,  who  confines  what  he 
says  entirely  to  one  or  two  writs  f  but  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibitions is  treated  very  fully  by  Bracton  (a). 

lay  courts.  He  elsewhere  says,  however,  that  clerks  were  to  he  delivered  to 
their  ordinaries  before  trial :  "  Cum  vero  clericus  captus  fuerit  pro  crimine^ 
et  decapitatur  curia  Christianitatis  ab  ordinario,  ille  statim  ei  delibetor  sine 
aliqua  mquisitione  fiicienda  "  (b.  3,  f.  122). 

Sa)  As  already  mentioned,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest  in  that  age^ 
I  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  events  and  controversies  of  those  times.  Bracton  naturally,  as  a  king's 
judge,  treats  the  whole  subject  in  a  spirit  strongly  favorable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king's  courts,  and  he  iff  betrayed  into  obvious  inconsistency.  Although 
he  had  laid  down  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  things 
annexed  to  spiritualities,  he  lays  down  that  they  haa  not  jurisdiction  over 
advowsons  or  presentations  to  churches,  though  they  had  as  to  tithes ;  and 
though  he  admits  their  jurisdiction  as  to  tithes,  he  says  that  if  two  rectors, 
under  different  patrons,  contended  about  the  tithes  of  their  respective  bene- 
fices, and  the  patron  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  yet  as  possiblv  the  value  of 
his  patronage  might  be  discusseid,  though  he  could  not  possibly  be  affected 
by  a  suit  between  these  parties,  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  no  jurisdiction, 
unless  the  tithes  were  under  a  certain  proportion,  in  which,  it  is  manifest, 
there  could  be  no  principle  (lib.  403).  And  then  Bracton  comes  to  the  great 
question  of  custody  of  vacant  bishopriGs,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 
such  controversy  under  Henry  II. ;  and  he  says  that  the  king's  courts  could 
issue  a  prohibition  as  to  things  temporal,  which  pertained  to  the  king  by 
reason  of  his  custody  of  vacant  sees ;  and  he  gives  an  instance  of  such  a  pro- 
hibition to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester:  '*  Est  et  aliud  genus  prohibi- 
tionis  ratione  rerum  temporalium  quae  ad  ipsum  regem  pertinere  possunt 
ratione  cufrtodia  archiepiscopatuum  et  episcopatnum  vacantium  et  que  ooca- 
sionem  inducunt  prohibendi  sicut  pro  Sancto  Edmundo  archiepisoopo  Can- 
tuariensis  et  fit  prohibition  hac  rorma :  Kex  priori  et  conventu  Bofiensis. 

1  Bract,  401  b.  '  Ibid.,  407.  *  Vide  vol.  L,  409. 
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We  find  tliat  a  prohibition  lay  for  a  patron,  not  only 
where  the  rectors  litigated  a  question  concerning  the 
whole  tithes  of  the  church,  but  also  where  the  suit  was 
for  a  part  of  them,  as  low  as  to  the  sixth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  advowson,  but  not  lower ;  anything  less  than  this 
being  permitted  to  be  determined  finally  by  the  spiritual 
judge.  There  are  many  writs  of  prohibition  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  king  s  rights  during  the  custody  of 
the  temporalities ;  the  pope  and  his  partisans  endeavor- 
ing to  encroach  on  these  secular  claims,  either  by  refusing 
clerks  who  were  presented,  or  by  other  marks  of  opposi- 
tion.' There  is  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  stop  a  suit  insti- 
tuted against  a  bailiff  of  the  king  who  had  arrested  a 
clerk  for  a  felony  or  some  other  crime.  If  a  suit  was  in- 
stituted in  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  establish  the  legiti- 
macy of  children,  with  view  to  a  claim  to  hold  per  legem 
Anglioe^  a  prohibition  lay,  because  that  court  could  not 
judge  of  legitimacy  quoad  hcereditatem  et  successionemy  unless 
a  plea  was  depending  in  the  king's  court,  and  bastardy 
was  objected ;  and  tnen  the  trial  used  to  be  remitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  jud^e,  as  has  been  already  frequently 
mentioned.  A  prohibition  also  lay,  if  the  ecclesiastical 
jud^e  proceeded  in  an  inquisition  of  bastardy,  after  the 
death  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.' 

£z  relatione  quoruDdam  nuper  dedicimus  qaod  cam  venerabilis  pater  E. 
Cantuariensifl  srchiepifloo^us  habeat  custodiam  epifioopatas  Boffensis  nunc 
yacantis  vob  traliitia  in  caria  Christian itatis  eandem  arcniepiBoopam  authori- 
tate  literarium  domini  Pap«  super  quibnsdain  exenniis  quae  prostanda,  siciit 
de  maneriis  nostris,  et  eodem  modo  oonsaetudo  qui  alii  annis  redditus  reddi 
aolent  episoopo  si  viveret,  eoaae  idem  archiepiscopus  ea  sibi  reddi  postalat 
ratione  custodisB  dusdem  episcopatus  tempom  vacationis.  £t  qaoniam  si 
▼00  in  causa  ilia  obbineatis  manifestum  esset  nobis  inde  damnum  incurrere 
■i  oontingeret  aliquando  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensis  simiil  cum  episcopatii 
Boffensis  vacare  et  utram  que  in  manu  nostra  ezistere,  yobis  probibemus  in 
placitum  iUud  seqoamini,  quia  hoc  esset  contra  ooronam  et  dignitatem  nos- 
trum et  prejudicium,  libertatis  nostrsequam  habemus  de  episcopalibus  yacan- 
tibns  in  regno  nostri"  (foL  404).  According  to  this,  in  the  first  place, 
thoQgh  the  king  no  longer  claimed  what  had  in  former  reigns  been  relin- 
quished, the  custodj  of  yacant  bishoprics,  which  belonged  to  the  archbishops, 
yet  he  claimed  to  intermeddle  in  the  temporalities,  on  the  ground  of  some 
possible  future  interest,  in  case  the  archbishopric  should  become  yacant  — 
m  which  case  the  king  would  claim  the  custody  of  the  temporalities.  Then 
Bracton  says  there  is  another  prohibition  where  a  derk,  presented  by  the 
king,  was  rejected  by  the  bishops  as  insufficient ;  and  another  has  been  in- 
stituted and  IS  sued  by  the  other  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts:  "  Ubi  quis  cleri- 
cos  presentatns  ad  eodesiam  per  dominum  regem  propter  insumcientiam 
recusatns  fiierit  et  alius  idoneus  oonstitutus  si  yelit  inquietare  yelit.''  And 
then  he  giyes  the  form  of  prohibition. 

^  Bract,  402  b.  >  Ibid.,  408,  404.  *  Ibid.,  404  b,  405. 
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In  the  following  cases,  it  is  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that 
a  prohibition  womd  not  lie  to  the  spiritual  court ;  in  all 
spiritual  matters,  or  those  annexed  to  the  spirituality,  in 
matters  matrimonial  or  testamentary,  or  where  penance 
was  to  be  enjoined.  Thus,  says  Bracton,  in  a  suit  relating 
to  any  tenement  'per  ponUfices  Deo  dedicatum,  and  so  held 
8acred,  as  abbeys,  priories,  monasteries,  and  their  ceme- 
teries ;  or  concerning  thin^  gr,asi  mm^,  becaose  annexed 
to  the  spirituality,  as  lands,  common,  estovers,  and  the  like 
ffiven  to  a  church,  indotem^  as  it  wassailed,  at  the  time  of 
dedication ;  if  the  church  was  spoiled  of  these,  and  a  suit 
was  brought  in  the  spiritual  court  for  restitution,  no  pro- 
hibition lay ;  though  this  privilege  was  not  allowed,  if  the 
lands  were  in  Wbcra  et  purd  eleemosT/nS.  In  one  place  Brac- 
ton expresses  himself  as  if  a  suit  in  the  spiritual  court, 
when  for  a  liberty,  a  common,  and  the  like,  could  be  main- 
tained only  on  a  recent  spoliation;^  though  in  another  place 
he  declares  that  recent  spoliation  shoula  be  tried  by  assize.* 

A  prohibition  would  lie  to  the  following  suits :  to  a  suit 
de  eatalUs  clerioorum  violenter  ablatiSy  or  for  tithes ;  or  for  the 
value  of  them,  if  they  were  sold  ;•  or  on  an  obligation  of 
surety  for  the  purchase  of  tithes ;  or  a  promise  of  money 
06  causam  matrimonii^  not  so  if  the  promise  was  of  a  tene- 
ment ;  to  a  suit  for  a  legacy,  claiming  it  lU  dddtum;  or  for 
the  legacy  of  a  debt  due  to  the  testator,  and  acknowledged 
and  proved  to  be  such  in  his  lifetime,  because  it  so  became 
a  part  of  the  testator's  goods,  which  a  debt,  that  had 
neither  been  proved  nor  confessed  in  his  lifetime,  or  vol- 
untarily confessed  since,  was  not.  Such  a  debt  could  only 
be  established  by  suit  at  common  law ;  till  when  it  was  no 
part  of  the  ^oods,  and  so  could  not  be  bequeathed ;  it  being  a 
rule,  first,  that  actions  should  not  be  bea  ueathed ;  secondly, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  judge  should  not  nave  cognizance  of 
them ;  and  thirdly,  that  executors  should  have  no  action 
for  a  debt  which  was  not  acknowledged^  (that  is,  grounded 
upon  a  recognizance  or  judgment)  m  the  life  of  the  tes- 
tator. If  goods  were  bequeathed  and  sued  for,  the  same 
of  houses  and  edifices  in  some  cities  and  towns  which  the 
testator  had  purchased,  these  being  made  quasi  cataUa  tea^ 
iatoris^  by  his  own  disposition,  (though  it  was  otherwise 
in  London^  where  prohibition  would  lie) ;  if  a  ususfructus 

^Bnict,408.  >  Ibid.,  406.  *Ibid^407.  ^  BMogmJtum. 
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of  land,  as  a  term  for  years,  was  bequeathed ;  a  usnsfrue" 
tus  bein^  only  a  chattel;  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  no 
prohibition  would  lie,  in  the  time  of  Bracton ,  for  as  the 
spiritual  court  was  in  unquestionable  possession  of  causes 
matrimonial  and  testamentary,  the  above-mentioned  ques- 
tions, as  arising  out  of  a  testament  or  marriage,  were 
thought  naturauy  to  belong  to  the  same  tribunal.  lUud 
quod  principale  est  trahU  ad  ae  quod  est  accessoriutxu 

It  is  laid  down  very  positively  by  Bracton,  that  in  a 
matter  purely  temporal  litigated  between  two  laymen,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause  could  not  be  altered  by  any 
privilege  whatsoever ;  and  he  instances  the  privileges  of 
those  who  were  cntce  signatiy  which  he  considers  as  an  in- 
d  alienee  warranted  by  no  law :  he  says,  that  no  oath,  no 
fdei  interposition*  no  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  parties 
could  change  the  jurisdiction;  as  the  renunciation  of  the 
party  coula  have  no  effect  beyond  himself,  it  could  not 
restrain  the  king  in  prohibiting  a  foreign  jurisdiction 
from  encroaching  on  his  crown  and  dignity.' 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  cause  depended  either  upon  the 
parties  and  the  cause  of  action  together,  or  on  tne  cause 
of  action  singly.  Thus,  if  a  clerk  sued  a  layman,  or  a 
layman  a  clerk,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  in  a  matter 
purely  temporal,  a  prohibition  lay :  the  same  if  a  clerk 
sued  a  clerk.^  In  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  cause  of 
action  was  the  principal  ground  of  jurisdiction:  but  the 
cause  of  action  would  change  its  nature  from  spiritual  to 
temporal ;  and  so  back  again.  Thus  a  laj  chattel  became 
spiritual,  when  tithed ;  and  when  the  tithe  was  sold,  it 
became  again  lay.  Houses  and  other  lay  fees  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  if  bequeathed  by  will,  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
construed  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  but  when  the  will  was 
executed,  they  again  became  lay ;  and  so  of  many  others.* 

There  were  two  writs  of  prohibition,  one  to  the  judge, 
another  to  the  party :  the  former  ran  thus :  Prolabemus 
vobis  neplaciium  teneoMs  in  curid  christianitatisy  etc.;  the  latter: 
Prohibemus  tUn  ne  sequaris  placitum  in  curid  christianitatiSj  etc. 
If  the  judge  to  whom  the  prohibition  was  directed  thought 

1  Bract,  407  b. 

'  This  was  a  pretence  under  which  causes  were  drawn  into  the  spiritual 
ooort,  in  the  early  times  of  oar  law,  as  haa  been  shown  in  the  previous  yolnme. 
ViiU  vol.  L,  816. 

•Bract, 408b.  «Ibid.,40d.  « Ibid.  412. 
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it  well  founded,  he  would  decree  a  supersedeas  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  if  he  douhted,  it  was  usual  to  consult  with  the 
king's  justices;  to  which  consultation  the  justices  would 
make  answer  by  a  writ,  sometimes  in  their  own  name, 
and  sometimes  in  the  king's,  as  thus :  Dilecto  in  Ckristo  tali. 
Inspectis  Uteris  vestriSy  quas  nMs  iransmisistiSy  et  pleniiis  inteU 
lectis  {sine  prcejitdicio  mdiorus  sententice)  consultationi  vestr<z 
dvximus  respondeTidurriy  qubd  si  res  ita  se  habet  sicut  in  con- 
BULTATiONB  vcstrd  nobis  exposuistiSy  videtur  nobis  qubd  in  causd 
istd  bene  potestis  procederCy  non  obstante  regid  prohibitione}  If 
no  such  writ  of  consultation  was  sent,  the  prohibition  re- 
mained in  force. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to 
baffle  a  writ  of  prohibition  by  hurrying  on  the  process 
against  the  party  bringing  the  writ,  and  entangling  him 
in  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  "When  a  person  had 
stood  excommunicated  for  forty  days,  the  bishop  used  to 
send  a  writ  to  the  king  iYitimating  this,  and  nraying  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  arm ;  invocantesy  quba  miniis  valet 
ecclesia  in  hSc  partCy  dignetur  regia  supplere  majestas;  the  de- 
sign of  which  was,  that  the  party  should  be  apprehended. 
But,  upon  suggestion  of  the  fraud,  the  party  might  ob- 
tain another  writ  directed  to  the  sherift'  de  non  capiendoy 
which  likewise  commanded  the  sheriff  to  attach  the  cleri- 
cal judge,  that  he  mijjht  answer  to  the  fraud.  Any  mali- 
cious application  of  the  process  of  excommunication  might 
be  combated  in  the  following  manner.  If  a  person  was 
rightly  excommunicated,  and,  having  continued  so  for 
forty  days,  was  imprisoned,  and  tendered  surety  for  being 
forthcoming  and  answering  to  the  suit,  it  ought,  says  Brac- 
ton,  to  be  accepted ;  and  accordingly  a  writ  might  be  ob- 
tained, commanding  the  sheriff  that  if  the  ordinary  mali- 
ciously refused  a  sufficient  surety,  the  sheriff  himself  should 
take  it,  and  order  the  prisoner  to  be  set  at  large.* 

If,  instead  of  the  above  device,  the  judge  and  the  party 
AttachmeoiMir  Tcfuscd  obedieucc  to  the  writ,  they  might  both 

profcowttofi.  jj^  attached  to  appear  either  coram  regCy  or  his 
justices  de  banco,  or  the  justices  itinerant,  to  answer  for 
their  contempt.  This  writ  of  attachment  differed  some- 
what from  that  used  on  the  same  occasion  in  Glanville's 
time: '  instead  of  repeating  the  prohibition,  as  it  did  then, 

1  Bract,  405  b,  406.  '  Ibid^  408,  409.  *  Vide  yol.  L,  339,  840. 
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it  now  began  like  other  writs  of  attachment:  Si  A.fecerit 
fe  securum  de  damore  suo  proseqiiendo^  tunc  pone  per  vadium 
et  salvos  pleaios  B,  talem  ordinariumy  qubd  sit  coram  nobis j  as 
the  case  might  be,  ostensurns  quare  tenuerit  placitum  in  curid 
christianitaMs  de  laico  foedo  ipsius  A.  in  tali  vittd  contra  prohi- 
bitionem  nostram.  JPone  etiam  per  vadium  et  salvos  plegios  E. 
quod  tunc  sit  ibi  ostensurus  quare  secutus  est  idem  placitum  in 
eddem  curid  christianitatis  contra  prohibitionem  nostram  ;  et  ha- 
beas ibi  nomina  plegiorum  et  hoc  breve^  etc.  If  the  judge  and 
the  party  lived  in  different  counties,  then  there  were  sepa- 
rate writs  for  each.  The  process  was  the  same  as  in  other 
personal  attachments,*  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

When  the  parties  on  both  sides  appeared  in  court,  the 
plaintiff  stated  his  count  or  declaration,  or,  as  Bracton 
calls  it,  intentiOy  in  this  way : .  ^o  A.  conqueror  ae  B.  qubd  me 
injuste  vexavitj  ex  gravavit  trahendo  me  in  placitum  in  curid 
christianitatis  de  laico  foedo  meo^  scilicet ^  etc.^  unde  damnum  ad  * 
valentiam^  etc.;  and  to  confirm  and  support  his  declaration 
he  should  add,  that  he  showed  the  writ  of  prohibition  in 
full  court,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  proceeded 
to  examine  witnesses,  or  to  excommunication;  and  then 
he  should  conclude  by  producing  a  secta^  consisting  of  two 
at  least,  and  as  man^  more  as  he  could  procure.  If  the 
secta  disagreed  in  their  testimony,  it  was  the  same  as  if 
none  haa  been  produced ;  but  as  this  was  only  a  failure 
of  proof,  and  not  of  right,  the  defendant  used,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  enjoined  not  to  proceed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  If  the  secta  agreed,  then  the  defendants  were  to 
answer,  and  this  might  be  done  several  ways.  Thev  might 
plead  that  it  was  a  case  of  spiritual  cognizance  where  no 
prohibition  lay ;  or  thev  might  confess  it  to  be  temporal, 
but  mi^ht,  for  plea  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  secta^  sav,  that 
they  did  not  proceed  after  the  prohibition;  or  that  no 
prohibition  was  tendered  to  them ;  and  then  each  defend- 
ant might  wage  his  law  duodecimd  manu.  "When  law  was 
waged,  and  pledges  given  de  lege  faciendd^  a  day  was  given 
to  the  parties  for  making  their  law ;  at  which  day  they 
might  cast  an  essoin,  and  have  another  day  by  their  es- 
soiners ;  at  which  day,  if  they  did  not  come  nor  cast  an 
essoin,  judgment  was  passed  against  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  damages  to  the  plaintiff. 

^  firacU,  409. 
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If  they  appeared,  they  were  to  produce  their  compur- 
gators, who,  like  the  secta^  might  cousist  of  their  frienda 
and  acquaintance.  The  compuraatores  not  being  required^ 
any  more  than  the  sectatoreSj  to  oe  equally  impartial  with 
recognitors,  it  was  sufficient  if  they  were  of  good  report, 
and  in  general  deserving  of  credit,  and  they  needed  not 
to  be  of  the  same  rank  or  condition  with  the  person  pro- 
ducing them.  The  words  in  which  the  law  uxi»  to  be  made 
were  to  pursue  the  form  of  the  record ;  if  they  varied  there- 
in, the  defendant  stood  convict,  and,  if  a  layman  was  com- 
mitted to  jail  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against  the  royal 
dignity  in  the  same  manner,  says  Bracton,  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  crime  of  kesa  majestaa;  if  a  clerk,  then,  in 
consideration  of  his  orders,  he  was,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  treated  more  mildly ;  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  sort  of  penalty :  the  damages  used  to  be  taxed  in 
both  cases  by  the  justices  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Bracton  of  the  manner  of 
proceeding  on  a  writ  of  prohibition;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  proceeding  in  other  personal  writs  was 
exactly  similar.  When  Bracton  comes  to  the  subject  of 
personal  actions,  he  breaks  off  abruptly  without  carrying 
the  reader  through  the  whole  proceeding,  as  he  has  here 
throuffh  the  proceeding  on  a  prohibition.  This  defect 
must  be  supplied,  if  possible,  by  what  is  to  be  picked  up 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  particularly  from  the  pro- 
ceeding in  prohibition  which  has  just  been  related. 

Thus  far  of  questions  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  spir- 

orjQriadio*  itual  and  temporal  causes.  Many  other  excep- 
^'"''  tions  might  be  made  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judge.  First,  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  he  had  a  proper 
authority:  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this, it  is  directed  bv 
Bracton  that  tibe  Writ  by  which  the  justice  was  appointed, 
after  reading  the  original  writ,  should  be  read,  unless  the 
original  writ  made  mention  of  his  judicial  authority.  K 
the  judge  delegated  his  authority  to  another,  the  proceed- 
ing before  such  delegated  i)erson  would  be  coram  non 
jimce*  Certain  persons  had  peculiar  privileges  in  judi- 
cial matters.  Thus,  the  Hospitallers,  Templars,  and  many 
others  had  the  privilege  to  be  sued  nowhere  but  coram 
ipso  reffCj  vd  capitali  justitiario.  The  citizens  of  London 
were  not  to  answer  to  any  plea  out  of  the  city,  except  de 
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tenuris  et  coniractibtis  forinsecis.  The  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports  were  to  answer  nowhere  but  apud  Shypwey}  It  is 
said  by  Bracton,^  that  if  a  judge  was  suspected  of  any 
partiality,  favor,  or  malice,  it  ou^ht  to  be  a  ground  of 
exception ;  but  iJiis  he  seems  to  give  as  an  opinion  of  his 
own ;  yet  he  lays  it  down  as  settled  law,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  judge  mi^ht  be  declined,  upon  a  real  cause  stated ; 
as  for  consanguinity  to  the  plaintiff,  or  being  his  friend, 
or  companion,  or  counsel,  or  pleader  to  the  plaintiff  in 
the  present  or  an  v  other  cause,  or  if  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  defendant.  All  these  are  stated  by  Bracton  as  causes 
of  exception  to  the  judge  exercising  his  jurisdiction  to 
decide  between  the  parties.^ 

"When  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  had  been  contro- 
verted and  established,  then  was  the  original  writ  to  be 
read  again,  and  the  tenant  was  to  make  such  exceptions 
as  the  law  allowed  against  the  form  of  the  writ.  The 
requisites  to  constitute  a  legal  and  regular  writ  were 
many.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause  of  action.  Thus, 
says  Bracton,  if  a  magnum  breve  de  rejcto  patens  Abatement  of 
was  brought,  when  it  should  be  a  parvum  breve  "**  ^"^^ 
c2tiu^77i,  the  writ  would  abate  though  the  action  remained. 
Writs  should  be  brought  in  their  proper  order.  Thus, 
where  a  person  had  a  cause  of  action  that  would  entitle  him 
to  more  writs  than  one,  and  he  brought  a  writ  of  right, 
he  could  not,  generally  speaking,  afterwards  bring  an  in- 
ferior writ  to  recover  the  possession ;  though  there  were 
instances  where  a  demandant  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pray 
a  view  in  a  writ  of  right,  and  afterwards  was  permitted 
to  sustain  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  A  writ  failed  if  it 
was  grounded  oil  the  mode  and  qualitv  of  a  fact,  when  it 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  the  fact  itself ;  as  the  principal, 
says  Bracton,  should  always  be  determined  before  the  ac- 
cessary. Thus,  as  has  been  observed  in  another  place,^  a 
man  disseized  with  violence  should  not  bring  a  writ  quare 
vi  et  armis^  because  it  only  went  to  the  quality  of  the  dis- 
seisin, and  not  to  the  recovery  of  the  tenement  disseized.' 

It  was  required  that  a  writ  should  contain  in  it  neither 
falsity  nor  error.    It  should,  upon  the  face  of  it,  appear 

^  Bract.,  411.    . 

'  Thifl  was  a  good  exception  in  the  canon  law,  under  the  name  of  B^utaUo, 
Chn.  Ju§.  OcmoTif  279. 
*  Bract.,  411  b,  412.  «  Vide  anie,  117, 183.  •  Bract,  413. 
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free  from  all  blemish.  This  seems  to  be  required  by 
Bracton  more  particularly  in  a  writ  patent ;  and  whether 
it  was  patent  or  close,  it  should  have  no  rasure ;  yet  a  dif- 
ference was  made  between  rasures.  Thus,  if  it  was  in 
stating  a  fact  the  writ  failed,  for  names  and  facts  should 
be  stated  with  fidelity,  and  if  such  an  error  was  made 
either  by  the  chancellor,  or  by  some  clerk,  or  the  sheriff^ 
or  the  attorney,  the  person  guilty  would,  according  to 
Bracton,  be  in  misericordid  to  the  king  for  all  his  goods, 
and  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  for  forgery.  If  a  false  seal* 
was  affixed,  or  even  the  true  seal  falsely  applied,  that  is, 
to  a  false  writ,  this  was  considered  as  an  offence  of  maj- 
esty ;  and  the  offender,  if  a  layman,  was  punished  capi- 
tally ;  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded  and  rendered  infamous.' 
A  writ  abated,  if  obtainea  upon  suggestion  or  falsehood, 
or  the  suppression  of  truth. 

If  the  demandant  or  tenant  died,  the  writ  abated,  and 
the  action  too ;  but  if  they  were  more  than  one,  as  par- 
ceners having  one  right,  then,  though  the  writ  abated, 
yet  the  action  survived.'  If  there  was  any  error  in  the 
names  of  persons  in  the  county  or  vill,  the  writ  abated. 
If  the  tenant  held  less  than  the  demandant  claimed,  the 
writ  failed ;  not  so  if  he  held  more.  If,  pending  one  ac- 
tion, the  demandant  brought  another  writ  for  the  same 
cause  of  action,  the  second  writ  abated.  "We  have  before 
said,  that  the  writ  abated  if  the  demandant  died :  it  was 
the  same  if,  being  a  bishop,  or  an  abbot,  or  the  like,  he 
was  deposed ;  but  not  if  such  bishop,  abbot,  or  the  like, 
were  tenant  in  the  action,  for  theb  the  action  would  only 
be  suspended  till  a  successor  was  appointed,  especially  if 
the  action  was  civil  and  not  penal :  *  if  it  was  both  civil 
and  penal,  the  action  would  hold  both  adpcenam  and  ad 
restitutioneMj  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but  if  he  died,  whether 
before  or  after  deposition,  the  penalty  was  extinguished 
with  the  person,  yet  an  action  would  lie  against  the  suc- 
cessor for  restitution  bv  another  writ.  A  personal  writ 
abated  by  the  death  of  the  tenant,  whether  such  death  was 
civil  or  natural,  but  the  action  survived.  A  civil  death 
followed  upon  an  entry  into  religion,  and  if  this  was  pro- 
cured frauaulently  after  the  purchase  of  the  writ,  it  seems 
it  would  not  abate  the  writ.    If  the  demandant  in  his 

^  TkmquamfaUaHut.       'Bract,  413  b.       *  Ibid.,  414.      « Ibid.,  414  b. 
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declaration  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  writ,  as  on  a  writ 
of  possession  to  count  for  the  right,  the  writ  abated. 

In  short,  almost  all  exceptions,  says  Bracton,  which 
could  be  alleged  might  be  properly  ranked  among  pleas 
to  the  writ ;  because,  if  they  went  to  the  action,  when 
the  action  was  determined,  the  writ  was,  of  course,  at  an 
end :  whether  the  action  was  abated,  postponed,  or  sus- 
pended, so  was  the  writ.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that 
all  pleas  to  the  writ  must  be  propounded,  smul  et  semely  in 
one  day.^  When  the  writ  was  abated  by  reason  of  any 
defect  or  error,  and  such  defect  or  error  was  corrected,  it 
was  considered  as  the  same  writ  and  the  same  action, 
though  it  was  actually  another  piece  of  parchment  and 
anotner  seal,  and  therefore  neitner  the  declaration  nor 
count,  nor  the  attorney,  needed  be  changed.* 

If  the  writ  was  open  to  no  exception,  then  the  defend- 
ant was  to  see  if  there  was  any  against  the  neMtothe 
person  of  the  plaintiff,  so  as  that  he  could  not  ***^"* 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  at  that  time,  make  his  demand. 
Thus,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  demandant  was  a  servuSj 
or  a  bastard,  or  scecub  mortuus;  that  he  was  mad,  and  non 
sance  mentis;  or  born  deaf  and  dumb ;  or  a  leper ;  that  he 
or  some  ancestor  had  been  attainted  of  felony ;  that  he 
was  a  minor.  If  a  person  was  appealed  of  felony,  he 
could  not  bring  a  civil  suit  till  he  had  defended  himself; 
nor  could  a  defendant,  under  such  circumstances,  be  bound 
to  answer.  It  was  a  good  plea  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  in  confederacy  with  the  king's  enemies,  or  was  in  al- 
legiance to  the  king  of  Prance,  or  to  say  that  he  was  ex- 
communicated.' It  might  be  said,  that  the  demandant 
had  no  right,  but  as  parcener  with  another ;  or  in  right 
of  his  wile,  so  as  he  could  no  more  sue  without  her  than 
she  without  him.*  Of  some  of  these  pleas  we  shall  now 
speak  more  particularly. 

The  plea  of  bastardy  was  peremptory,  for,  if  proved,  it 
excluded  the  demandant  forever  from  making  any  claim. 
It  was  always  required  that  the  special  matters  should  be 
stated  in  the  plea,  otherwise  there  would  be  an  obscurity 

»  Bract.,  416.  » Ibid.,  415  b. 

'  The  leprosy  of  the  mind,  as  Bracton  calls  it,  like  that  of  the  body,  as  it 
excluded  the  unhappy  object  from  the  communion  of  men,  so  it  precluded 
him  Irom  doing  any  lawful  act. 

«  Bract.,  416  b,  416. 
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and  doubt  whether  the  bastardy  should  be  tried  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  or  not.  Thus,  having  said  nihil  juris 
habes  in  terrd  petitd  quia  bastardus  es^  it  should  go  on,  qiiia 
pater  twos  nunquam  despcnsavit  Tnatrem  tuam ;  or  thus,  qxda 
inter  patrem  tuam  et  matrem  tuamcimtractumfuitmatriTnoniitm 
iUeffitimum  ex  quo  prius  cantraxit  cum  quddam  quce  vizit  iym^ 
porcy  quando  contraxit  cum  matre  tud;  in  both  which  it 
appears,  that  inasmuch  as  the  question  arose  upon  the 
marriage,  it  must  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  court.  But 
if  it  was  thus,  quia  natusfuisti  per  tantum  tempus  ante  spon- 
saiia  vd  matrimonium  contractwn  inter  patrem  tuum  et  matrem 
tuam  ;  then,  in  such  case,  as  the  marriage  was  admitted 
on  both  sides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Bracton,  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  born  before  marriage  or  after,^  might  very 
well  be  inquired  in  the  king's  court. 

We  have  before  seen  what  scruples  had  been  raised 
by  the  ecclesiastics  upon  this  question  of  vjotas  ante  matri- 
monium^  and  what  a  positive  declaration  was  made  by  the 
king  and  barons  in  the  statute  of  Merton,  passed  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  this  reign.*  The  matter  was  not  suf- 
fered to  rest  there.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  same  year 
the  king  held  a  council,  consisting  of  several  bishops  and 
lords,  and  that  it  was  agreed  by  them  all,  that  whenever 
the  issue  of  natus  ante  matrimonium  arose  in  the  king's 
courts,  the  plea  should  be  transmitted  to  the  ordinarv; 
and  that  an  inquisition  being  made  by  him  in  precise 
words,  utriim  talis  natus  sit  ante  matrimonium  vel  post^  he 
should  send  his  answer  to  the  king's  court  in  the  same 
words  preciselv,  without  any  cavil  ?  that  in  taking  such 
inquisition,  all  appeal  should  cease,  as  in  other  inquisi- 
tions of  bastardy  transmitted  to  the  ordinary,  and  par- 
ticularly if  there  should  be  need  of  an  appeal  that  it 
should  not  be  made  out  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  com- 
manded that  this  should  be  the  practice  in  future.  This 
regulation  entirely  precluded  the  ordinary  from  giving 
any  iudgment  on  the  legitimacy,  and  confined  him  to  the 
single  inquiry  of  the  fact,  which  he  was  required  to  cer- 
tify in  the  very  terms  of  the  issue,  leaving  the  king's 
judges  to  make  their  own  conclusion  upoi^it,  which  is 
precisely  what  Glanville  lays  down  as  the  law  upon  this 
subject.*    But,  before  this  provision  of  the  council,  a 

*  Bract.,  416.  »  Vide  ante,  60,  61.  '  Sine  aliqud  eaviiiafume. 

*  Vide  vol.  i.,  372. 
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practice  had  obtained,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  trying  this 
special  question  of  bastardy  in  the  king's  court.  Thus, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  this  king,  in  a  writ  of  mortaun- 
cestor,  the  jurors  found  that  the  demandant  was  not  the 
next  heir,  being  born  in  adultery  before  marriage.  It 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  in  the  election  of  the 
king's  judges,  whether  thev  would  send  such  an  inquisi- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  or  would  try 
the  question  in  their  own.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  it  depended  upon 
the  form  of  the  issue  which  court  should  be  resorted  to, 
or  finally  relied  on,  for  the  trial  of  this  question ;  for  if 
the  demandant  replied  generally  qubd  UyUimiis^  without 
answering  to  the  special  matter,  and  this  obscure  issue 
was  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  that  court  would  prob- 
ably certify  generally  qubd  U^timus;  but  this  would  be 
such  a  failure  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as  to  induce  the 
judges  to  cause  an  inquisition  to  be  made  in  the  king's 
court  on  the  special  matter :  the  same,  if  the  reply  had 
met  the  special  matter,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court  had 
certified  generally  qvM  UgiUmus;  though  Bracton  seems 
to  think  tnat  sucn  a  general  and  obscure  reply  to  the  spe- 
cial cause  of  bastardy  would  pass  for  no  reply  at  all,  and 
that  the  demandant  would  be  barred  for  want  of  a  repli- 
cation ;  and  that,  if  he  was  a  defendant,  there  would,  in 
like  manner,  be  judgment  against  him  for  want  of  a 
defence. 

There  were  some  questions  of  bastardy  that  would  not, 
under  any  pretence,  be  transmitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judffe;  as  in  case  of  a  posthumous'  or  a  supposititious 
child;  or  where  the  father  had  been  absent  from  the 
mother  abroad,  so  as  to  leave  no  presumption  of  legiti- 
macy, which,  however,  depended  upon  the  distance  and 
the  probability  of  access.'  The  plea  of  bastardy  would 
not  lie  between  persons  of  the  same  blood,  in  a  possessory 
action  (though  it  might  between  strangers),  nor  in  a  plea 
de  consanguinitatCy  any  more  than  in  an  assisa  mortis  anteceS' 
soriSy  because  a  question  of  bastardy  between  such  parties 
was  always  upon  the  mere  right,  if  the  inheritance 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor ;  and  so  a  question  of 
right  would  be  agitated  in  an  action  grounded  only  upon 

^  Bract,  417.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid,  418. 
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the  possession.  It  mi^ht  be  urged  that  such  a  plea  was 
good,  by  the  above  rule,  because  a  bastard  was  in  truth  a 
mere  stranger  as  to  the  true  heir;  vet  Bracton  thought 
not,  for  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whetner  he  was  not  legiti- 
mate. 

When  bastardy  was  pleaded,  and  the  other  party  main- 
tained his  legitimacy,  it  seems  there  was  no  rule,  whether 
the  bastardy  or  the  legitimacy  should  be  proved,  except 
this,  that  the  party  who  was  extra  seisinam  should  prove 
his  plea,  the  person  who  was  in  seisin  having  no  need,  as 
Bracton  says,  to  make  out  either  one  or  the  other ;  and 
this  was  the  governing  rule,  whether  the  plea  came  from 
the  tenant  or  demandant  :^  so  that  in  this  issue  the  point 
to  be  proved  was,  sometimes  the  legitimacy,  and  some- 
times the  bastardy,  according  as  the  onus  prooandi  was  im- 
posed by  the  above  rule. 

The  writ  to  the  ordinary  in  cases  of  bastardy  differed 

Writ  to  the  very  little  from  that  used  in  the  time  of  Glan- 
ordiuMj.  viile.  It  recited  that  a  suit  was  commenced, 
and  that  bastardy  was  objected  to  one  of  the  parties :  JEt 
ideo  vobis  mandamus^  qvM^  convocatis  coram  vobis  convocandiSj 
rei  veritaiem  inde  diligenter  inquiratis,  videlicet^  atrilm  A.  etc. 
Et  inquisUionemy  quam  inde  jeceritiSj  scire  faciatis  nobiSy  vd 
justitiariis  nostris  talibus  per  literals  vestras  paienies.  TesUy  etc.^ 
and  so,  mvJtatis  mvtandis^  according  to  the  special  cause  of 
bastardy.  There  was  this  difference  between  the  writ  of 
natus  ante  matrimonium  in  the  time  of  Glanville,  and  that 
now  in  use,  that  they  no  longer  inserted  these  words,  et 
qwoniam  hwitSTnodi  inquisitio  pertinet  ad  forum  ecclesiasticum: 
an  alteration  which  probably  had  taken  place  since  the 
statute  of  Merton,  and  the  above-mentioned  provision  of 
the  council  on  that  subject.  The  same  was  observed  if  the 
ordinary  was  directed,  as  he  sometimes  was,  to  inquire 
concerning  the  legitimacy  of  a  posthumous  child ;  both 
these  questions  being  triable  as  well  at  common  law  as  in 
the  spiritual  court  But  the  above  form  of  words  was  re- 
tained in  all  cases  that  were  purely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance. 

When  the  writ  was  sent  to  the  ordinary,  the  plea  re- 
mained sine  die  in  the  king's  court  till  the  inquisition  was 
returned.    The  ordinary  was  to  proceed  to  make  inquisi- 

^  Bract,  418  b. 
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tion  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  if  they  chose  it,*  and 
when  made,  there  lav  no  appeal.  When  the  inquisition 
was  returned,  the  plea  and  the  other  party  were  sum- 
moned. The  effect  of  a  legitimacy  proved  in  this  way,  if 
confirmed  by  judgment  in  the  kine  s  court,  was,  that  the 
party  became  legitimate  against  alT  the  world,  unless  any 
fraud  could  be  proved  in  the  method  of  proving  it,  and  in 
the  inquisition.  A  fraudulent  inquisition  might  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  A  demandant  might  bring  several 
writs  for  recovenr  of  land,  and  procure  one  of  the  tenants 
to  object  bastardy,  and  to  suffer  an  inquisition  to  pass  in 
his  favor,  for  want  of  contesting  the  proofs  of  legitimacy. 
Legitimacy,  when  regularly  proved,  was  good  against  all 
the  world,  and  the  heir  of  such  person  was  likewise  en« 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  It  was  a  rule  that  no  person's 
legitimacy  could  be  questioned  after  his  death  by  plea 
pleaded,  as  he  could  not,  says  Bract  on,  make  an  answer  to 
it ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  might  be  inquired  perpatriam 
whether  such  person  was  a  bastard  or  not,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  question  whether  a  person  held  in  free  ten- 
ure or  in  villenage ;  although  it  could  not  be  inquired, 
after  his  death,  concerning  tne  personal  condition  of  such 
person.*  When  profession,  or  entering  into  a  religious 
life,  was  objected,  this  issue  was  always  transmitted  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  spiritual  court.* 

The  plea  of  minority  of  the  demandant  was  only  a  dila- 
tory  exception  that  did  not  abate  the  writ,  but  ^^^^^^^i 
suspended  the  action  till  he  came  of  age,  at  "*'  ^^* 
which  time  the  plea  would  be  resummoned.  There  were 
some  actions  which  a  minor  might  bring,  and  some  which 
he  might  not.  A  minor  might  demand  his  own  seisin  by 
assize  of  novel  disseisin,  and  the  seisin  of  his  ancestor  by 
assisa  mortis  antecessoris ;  but  when  he  had  so  recovered, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  answer  either  for  the  possession  or 
right,  till  he  was  of  age :  yet  he  could  not  demand  land 
in  free  socage  of  his  ancestor's  seisin,  in  a  writ  of  right, 
before  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  nor  fevdum  militare  till 
he  was  completely  twenty-one  years  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  minor  was  bound  to  answer  as  well  upon  the  right 
as  upon  the  possession,  if  he  had  been  enfeoffed  of  the  land 
in  question  during  his  minority ;  and  would  have  all  the 

1  Bnust,  419.  >  Ibid.,  420.  •  Ibid.,  422  b. 
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privileges  of  essoins,  vouching,  and  the  like,  except  that 
he  could  not  appoint  an  attorney,  and  consequently  he 
could  not  have  the  essoin  de  malo  lectL  A  minor  was 
obliged  to  answer  for  a  fact  and  injury  of  his  own  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  suit.  Thus,  he  was  liable  to  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  and  to  a  suit  for  dower.  But  where  a  grand- 
mother had  neglected  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years, 
during  the  life  of  her  son,  to  demand  aower,  and  brought 
a  writ  against  the  grandson,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
he  was  of  age,  on  account  of  the  probability  that  she  had 
agreed  with  her  son  and  released  the  claim.^ 

A  minor  was  obliged  to  answer  in  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned the  king.  For  such  purpose  an  inquisition  mi^ht 
be  made,  whether  his  ancestor  died  seized  ut  defoedoy  with- 
out prejudicing  the  heir.  A  minor  must  answer  to  a  fine, 
if  pleaded ;  but  if  he  was  vouched  by  virtue  of  a  fine,  he 
need  not  answer ;  though  he  would  be  obliged  to  answer 
in  rvarrantia  cartce,  A  minor  must  answer  m  assisa  mortis 
antecessoris,  and  in  every  other  plea  concerning  anything 
of  which  his  ancestor  aid  not  aie  seized  in  dominieo  vi  de 
fcedo^  but  concerning  nothing  of  which  he  died  seized  in 
dominieo  ut  defoedo.  If  a  minor  lost  by  assize  in  a  writ  of 
possession,  he  might,  when  of  age,  recover  in  a  writ  of 
right.  A  minor  must  answer  as  well  on  the  fact  of  another 
as  on  his  own,  so  as  to  make  restitution,  though  not  qvjoad 
pcenam;  as  when  a  writ  of  entry  was  brought  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  ancestor  who  had  committed  dis- 
seisin. A  singular  instance,  where  the  privilege  of  in- 
fancy was  dispensed  with,  is  mentioned  by  Bracton.  A 
man  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to  answer  whether  they 
were  of  age  or  not.  This  obligation  was  made  in  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  court,  and  the  heir  was  adjudged  to  an- 
swer, though  a  minor. 

In  the  case  of  inquisitions  taken  for  the  king,  a  minor 
might  have  a  writ  to  the  following  eflfect,  to  save  himself 
from  being  affected  thereby :  Bex  vie.  salutem.  Prcecipimus 
Ubi^  qubd  non  implaeites  vel  impUwitari  permittas  A,  qui  est  infra 
cetatem^  ut  dicitur^  de  libero  tenemento  suo  in  villdy  etc.<,  donee  idem 
A.  sit  CBiatis  qvM  possit  et  debeat  secundum  legem  et  eonsuetudi- 
nem  AngUoe  de  tenemento  respondere,^  If  a  minor  was  vouched 
to  warranty  in  the  county,  he  might  have  the  following 

^  BracL,  421  b,  422.  *  Ibid^  422. 
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writ  to  the  sheriff:  Prcecipimus  tibij  qyhd  nonpermittas  quid 
A.  imjplacitet  B.  de  tavice  terrce  cum  pertinentiis  in  tali  ttfSfi,  unde 
idem  A.  troMt  ad  warravJtam  C.  qui  est  infra  cetatem^  et  war- 
rantus  ejus  esse  debet^  ut  dicit^  donee  idem  C.  sit  taUs  pleTice  cetaiis 
qubd  possit  et  debeat  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  An^lice 
tenram  vxirrantizare. 

If  there  were  more  demandants  than  one,  as  parceners, 
and  one  was  a  minor,  it  would  be  a  good  plea  against  all : 
the  same  if  parceners  were  tenants.  So  if  a  man  seized  in 
right  of  his  wife  was  tenant  to  a  writ,  together  with  her, 
and  she  was  within  age,  the  plea  against  both  would  re- 
main sine  die  till  she  was  of  age ;  not  so  if  the  husband 
was  a  minor,  because,  says  Bracton,  a  woman  might,  by 
contriving  such  a  marriage,  defeat  suits  against  her  re- 
specting her  own  lands.  If  the  husband  and  wife  were 
demandants,  and  she  was  a  minor,  and  married  before  the 
writ  purchased,  the  plea  would  remain  quousque:  if  she 
married  after,  the  writ  abated,  should  the  tenant  so  please, 
or  the  action  was  suspended  till  she  was  of  age.^ 

Buch  consideration  was  shown  to  the  feeble  condition 
of  a  minor,  that  his  estate,  whether  in  services  or  tene- 
ments, descended  to  him  from  his  ancestor,  who  was peooe- 
akly  seized  thereof  anno  et  die  quo  vivus^  et  mortuv^fuitj  was 
not  to  be  called  in  question  till  he  was  of  full  age.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  minor  demanded  services  that  were 
hot  due  to  him,  and  the  tenants  alleged,'  qmetanciam  quo 
die  et  anno  antecessor  vivus  et  mortuttSj  they  need  not  answer 
till  he  was  of  age.  A  minor  was  not  obliged  to  answer 
to  any  charta  till  he  was  of  age.'  This  heW  not  onlv  in 
services  or  tenements,  but  in  rights  and  liberties,  by  which 
the  tenements  of  others  were  affected ;  as  a  liberty  to  make 
a  road,  build  a  mill,  and  the  like.  Although  he  did  not 
actually  use  these  easements,  yet  he  was  considered  in 
possession  thereof  till  ejected  or  disseized;  and  such  a 
seisin  would  descend  upon  the  heir,  whose  estate  therein 
was  not  to  be  changed  during  his  minority.* 

To  a  plea  of  minority  in  a  writ  of  right  or  assisa  mortis 
antecessoris  against  a  guardian,  the  demandant  might  reply 
that  he  was  of  full  age,  as  appeared  by  all  his  lords  hav- 
ing restored  his  inheritances  to  him ;  or  he  might  say,  he 
hfid  proved  himself  of  age,  either  by  inquisition  per  par 

^  Bract,  42a.  '  QiUeUmciam,  peaceable  Beiaiii.  *  BaucL,  423. 
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triam^  or  before  certain  justices.  To  this  it  might  be  re- 
joined, that  his  inheritances  were  restored  to  him  per 
firavdem;  or  that  the  jurors  had  sworn  falsely,  or  that  the 
justices  had  been  deceived.  The  only  sufficient  and  com- 
plete proof  of  full  age  was  that  by  the  parents,  and  the 
examination  of  witnesses ;  all  others,  as  inspection  and 
the  like,  were  held  only  to  induce  a  presumption :  yet, 
says  Bracton,  if  the  justices,  upon  sight  of  the  person, 
judging  from  his  stature  and  other  circumstances,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  of  age,  his  a^e  was  confirmed  by  judg- 
ment, and  could  not  be  again  disputed.  Should  the  jus- 
tices hesitate  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  then  recourse  was 
of  necessity  had  ad  probationem  patrice  et  parentum.  This, 
says  Bracton,  was  to  be  done  by  twelve  lawful  men,  or 
more  if  necessary,  some  of  whom  were  to  be  ex  parentdd 
of  the  person  who  said  he  was  of  age,  the  rest  were  to  be 
strangers :  all  these  were  to  be  unsuspected,  and  were  to 
declare  the  truth  upon  their  oaths.*  Another  presump- 
tion of  full  age  was  a  conclusion  arising  from  tne  party 
having  brought  actions  as  a  person  of  full  age,  which  wa9 
an  admission  that  would  preclude  him  from  pleading  his 
infancy  to  anv  action  brought  against  himself;  whereas 
a  proof  of  full  age  by  jurors,  according  to  some  opinions, 
was  not  held  conclusive  against  other  persons,  oecause 
the  jurors  might  perhaps  swear  falsely. 

If  the  minor  was  demandant,  the  proof  was  made  with- 
out any  resummons ;  but  if  he  was  tenant,  and  pleaded 
his  minority,  then  the  proof  was  not  made  till  after  a 
resummons.  This  was  sued  out  by  the  demandant ;  and 
on  the  return,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  then  they  entered 
upon  the  proof  in  the  way  before  mentioned.* 

The  excommunication  of  the  demandant  was  only  a 
Bxeommanicfr.  dilatory  plca.  This  was  to  be  proved  by  the 
"''°-  letter  of  the  ordinary,  or  some  judge  delegated 
bjr  him  with  proper  authority.  To  this  exception  it 
might  be  replied  that  he  was  aMolved  upon  an  appeal,  or 
that  the  cause  of  his  excommunication  was,  his  not  obey- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  judee  in  a  question  of  lay  fee,  and 
the  like.'  We  have  seen  nefore,  that  when  a  person  had 
been  excommunicated  for  forty  days,  the  ordinary  used 
to  certify  this  contempt,  and,  upon  receipt  of  the  bishop's 
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letter,  the  chancellor  would  issue  a  writ  to  the  following 
effect,  directed  to  the  sheriff:  Signijicavit  nobis  venercJnlis 
pater  N,  per  Uteras  su  as  patentes^  quhd  A.  6b  imanifestam  con- 
kinuwiam  suam  excommunicatus  est,  nee  se  vuU  per  censuram 
ecclesiasticam  justiciari.  Quia  verb  potestas  regia  sacro  canctce 
ecclesicB  in  querelis  suis  deesse  non  debet^  tibi  prceeipimusj  qvM 
prcedictum  A.  per  corpus  suum  {secundum  consuetudinem  An- 
glioe)  justideSy  donee  sacrosanctd  ecdesid  (am  de  contemptu  qudm 
de  injurid  ei  Ulatdfuerit  satisf actum.  Teste^  etc.  When  the 
person  was  taken,  and  had  satisfied  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  he  might  be  discharged,  at  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  by  the  following  writ  to  the  sheriff:  Quia  veneror 
bilis  pater  N.  episcopus  significavit  nobis,  qvM  A.  quantum  ad 
mandatum  suum  d  te  capiy  et  per  corpus  suum  ianquam  contem- 
nentem  claves  eccksia  justiciari  prasceperimus,  beneficium  abso- 
lutionis  impendit,  tibi  prascipimus^  quhd  d  prisond  nostrd  qud 
detinetur  ipsum  deliberari  facias  quietum^  etc.  As  no  one 
could  be  taken,  so  none  could  be  discharged,  but  by  the 
command  of  the  bishop ;  the  law  not  giving  such  credit 
to  an  archdeacon  or  otjier  delegated  judge ;  because,  says 
Bracton,  rex  in  episcopos  coercionem  habei  propter  baroniam  : 
nor  was  the  party  to  be  discharged  till  he  had  satisfied 
the  ecclesiastical  jud^e,  unless  where  an  excommunication 
was  obtained  by  a  false  suggestion  of  the  ordinary  him- 
self, or  the  malice  of  an  adversary,  in  order  to  preclude 
the  partjr  from  the  right  to  bring  an  action ;  in  which 
case  a  writ  used  to  issue  to  the  sheriff,  reciting  the  fraud, 
and  commanding  him  to  discharge  the  injured  person 
upon  sureties,  nisi  captusfuerit  aUd  occasione,  quare  deliberari 
non  debeat.  We  have  before  seen  that  where  such  malicious 
proceeding  was  apprehended,  the  party  might  be  before- 
hand with  the  ordinary  by  the  writ  de  non  capiendo.' 

Participes  were  either  co-heirs  or  parceners,  or  such  as 
were  afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of  ^^^ 
joint'teruints.  If  an  iwjtion  was  brought  by  one 
of  several  parceners,  it  might  be  pleaded,  qubd  non  teneor 
ad  hoc  breve  respondere,  quia  si  jits  haheres,  participes  habes,  qui 
tantundem  juris  haberent  in  se  quantum  et  vos,  scilicet  A.  et  B. 
To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that  all  who  could  claim  anv 
right  were  named  in  the  writ,'  and  no  right  was  in  A. 
because  he  was  a  bastard ;  nor  in  B.,  because,  born  of  a 
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villein,  althongh  his  mother,  from  whom  he  claimed,  was 
free ;  he  might  say,  that  the  other  parcener  was  in  ligeance 
to  the  king  of  France,  or  that  his  ancestor  committed 
felony,  and  many  other  matters  might  be  replied  to  show 
that  the  parceners  not  named  had  no  right.^  If  parceners 
were  all  of  capacity  to  sue,  and  some  brought  a  writ,  and 
recovered  withoat  naming  the  others,  Bracton  says  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  take  care  that  the  interest  of 
those  not  named  suffered  no  injury  by  this  fraud.  If 
they  were  all  named,  and  some  declinea  proceeding,  yet 
the  writ  would  stand  good,  and  those  who  did  not  appear 
would  be  summoned,  qubd  sint  ad  seqvendum  simtd  witn  the 
other  parceners,  thus:  Summone  per  bonos  sum  A.  et  B. 
qubd  sint  eorumjusticiariis  nostris  dicj  etc,  et  locOy  etc.  ad  sequent 
aum  cum  C.  et  Ju.  de  tantd  terrd  unde  proedicte  C.  et  D.  clam- 
ant duos  partes  versus  E.  ut  roMonaiilem  partem  suam^  quoe 
COS  contingit  de  hoereditate  H.  cuju^  hoeredes  ipsi  sunt,  et  unde 
prcedictus  E.  dicit  quid  non  vult  prcedictis  C.  et  D.  respondere 
sine  prcedictis  A.  et  B.  ut  dicit;  et  habeas  M,  eft?.' 

If  the  writ  was  brought  against  one  parcener,  he  might, 
in  like  manner,  plead  this  to  the  writ.  But  there  was 
some  difference,  whether  the  inheritance  was  divided  or 
not.  If  not,  and  they  held  in  common,  each  had  the 
same  right  to  the  whole ;  not  indeed  to  himself,  but  only 
in  common  with  the  others ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  to- 
turn  tenet,  et  nikU  tenet,  scilicet  totum  in  ccmmuni,  et  nihil,  sepor 
ratim  per  se.  If  the  inheritance  had  been  divided,  and 
each  held  pro  ^r^,  the  other  parceners  need  not  be  named ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Bracton,  the  tenant  was  not 
bound  to  answer  without  his  parceners,  and  in  prudence 
he  ought  not ;  for  if  he  did,  and  he  lost  the  land,  he  could 
have  no  rearesswn  against  his  parceners  to  obtain  a  contri-- 
bution.  The  tenant,  therefore,  if  he  pleased,  might  have 
a  writ  to  summon  them :  Summone,  etc.,  qubd  sint  coram 
justiciariis,  etc.,  ad  bespondbndum  G.  simul  cum  D.  de  tantd 
terrd,  etc.,  quad  idem  C.  in  curid  nostrd  clamat,  etc.,  et  sine 
quibus  prcedictus  £>.  non  vuU  respondere  eidem  C.  cum  prce- 
aicti,  etc.,  sint  partieipes  ipsius  D.  de  terrd  prasdictd,  etc. 
Should  they  appear,  they  might  answer  together  with  the 
tenant ;  bat  if  they  declined  answering,  the  plea  still  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  whether  they  appeared  or  not,  the  tenant,  if 
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he  lost,  would  be  entitled  to  contributioru  If  the  inherit- 
ance was  not  divided,  then  all  the  parceners  must  be  made 
parties ;  but  upon  a  plea  that  there  were  other  parceners, 
the  demandant  might  reply  such  matter  as  would  disable 
them  from  claiming  any  right,  and  therefore  as  not  being 
persons  who  need  be  named  in  the  writ,  the  same  as  was 
before  said  in  the  case  of  a  demandant*^ 

If  there  was  no  plea  to  the  person,  either  of  the  de- 
mandant or  tenant,  the  next  consideration  was  pi«MtoUM 
such  as  might  arise  upon  the  matter  itself.  *'^^' 
The  thing  in  demand  ousht  to  be  stated  with  certainty ; 
in  which  the  count  or  declaration,  or,  as  Bracton  calls  it, 
the  intentio^  or  narratio^  should  correspond  with  the  writ.' 
Perhaps  the  tenant  in  the  action  was  not  tenant  of  the 
land,  or  was  tenant  only  of  a  part ;  or  perhaps  he  held  it 
only  in  the  name  of  another.  Thus  he  might  hold  it  in 
ward,  in  vadium,  at  will,  or  for  term  of  years ;  in  either 
of  which  cases  the  writ  should  be  brought  not  against 
him,  but  against  the  person  in  whose  name  he  was  seized ; 
and  if  this  was  pleaded,  it  would  abate  the  writ.^  In  such 
case  he  might  plead,  generally,  non  tenet,  or  that  ^^  ^^^ 
the  freehold  was  not  in  him.  If  he  put  himself  ^"  **""'*' 
upon  the  country  for  the  truth  of  such  a  plea,  and  it  was 
found  against  him,  he  would  lose  the  lana  in  question,  as 
a  penalty  for  his  false  plea ;  the  same,  if  he  said  he  did 
not  hold  it,  but  another  did.  But  if  he  admitted  that  he 
held  part,  and  said  that  another  held  the  rest,  and  this 
was  found  against  him,  he  did  not  lose  the  whole,  nor  a 
part,  on  account  of  his  false  plea,  but  the  suit  went  on, 
and  he  was  to  answer  for  the  whole.  He  might  plead 
that  he  once  held  the  land,  but  that  he  did  not  at  the 
present  time.^  If  this  was  owing  to  an  alienation  before 
the  purchase  of  the  writ,  no  fraud  could  be  objected ;  nor 
indeed,  if  after  the  purchase,  provided  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  writ.  In  some  cases  the  alienation  might  oe  even 
after  the  summons,  without  being  fraudulent ;  as  if  he  went 
beyond  sea,  either  before  or  after  the  purchase  of  the  writ, 
not  being  prevented  by  the  summons,  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  there  made  an  alienation ;  but  if  neither  of 
the  before-mentioned  cases  could  be  proved,  and  especially 
if  the  alienation  was  after  the  summons  had  been  testified 
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and  proved,  he  was  considered  as  the  real  possessor,  and 
was  to  stand  to  the  suit  as  tenant.^ 

He  mifirht  plead  that  he  held  only  so  many  acres, 
whereas  the  demandant  claimed  so  many;  upon  which  an 
inquisition  might  be  had  hj  a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  direct- 
ing him  to  summon  four,  six,  or  more  of  lawful  men  of 
those  who  made  the  view,  and  by  them  to  make  inquiry 
whether  the  tenant  held  so  many  or  so  many  acres. 
Again,  in  a  plea  of  non  tenet^  if  the  tenant  had  before  con- 
fessed in  the  county  court  that  he  held  the  whole,  a  writ 
went  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  make  a  record  of 
the  plea  in  which  such  confession  was  made.'  If  the  de- 
mandant, after  a  plea  of  non  tenet,  made  a  refraxU,  and 
commenced  a  suit  against  another,  the  tenant  would  not 
suffer  any  penalty  for  his  false  plea.'  Exception  mi^ht 
be  made  to  the  name  of  the  viu,  any  mistake  in  which 
would  be  an  incurable  error.* 
Another  part  of  the  writ,  or  count,  to  which  an  excep- 
^^  .  tion  might  be  made,  was  the  claiming  the  land 
■'^  vtjua  meum.  To  this  the  tenant  miffht  answer, 
that  he  had  majusjus;  and  this  issue  would  he  tried  by 
the  great  assize,  or  duel,  as  the  tenant  pleased.  It  baa 
been  before  shown,  that  the  best  title,  in  the  law,  was 
where  the  jus  possessionis  and  jns  proprietatis  were  united, 
which  was  therefore  called  droit  droit ;  and  it  was  a  maxim, 
that  whoever  had  the  jus  proprietatis  ought  to  have  the 
possession.  Possessio  sequitur  proprietatem,  but  not  vice  versd. 
The  proprieias  might  be  separated  from  the  possessio  in 
this  manner :  Upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  the  propria- 
tas  immediately  descended  to  the  next  heir,  whether  he 
was  present  or  not ;  but  not  being  present,  the  possessio 
might  be  obtained  by  another,  who  put  himself  into  sei- 
sin ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  jus  possessionis  would  descend 
to  his  heirs,  through  the  negligence  of  him  who  had  the 
proprietas.  Thus,  while  the  jus  proprietatis  descended  on 
the  elder  brother,  the  younger  brother  might  obtain  seisin 
and  die  seized,  transmitting  to  his  heirs,  together  with 
the  jus  possessionis,  which  he  himself  had,  a  sort  of  jus  pro- 
prietatis,'^ so  that  there  would  be  two  jura  proprietatis  in 
different  persons  by  different  descents ;  but  one,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  elder  brother,  would  have  majits  jus 
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proprietatiSf  on  account  of  the  priority ;  and  those  from  the 
younger  brother  miniLS  jus  ;  yet  the  possessio  of  the  latter 
would  prevail  till  the  former  evicted  them  of  the  jus  pro- 
prietatis. 

Another  plea  which  the  tenant  might  plead  was,  that 
the  demandant,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  had  re-  ^^ 
leased  to  the  tenant,  or  some  of  his  ancestors  ****' 
from  whom  he  derived  the  jiLspassessioniSy  and  quit-claimed 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  by  a  fine  made  in  the  king;'s 
courts  ;^  or  that  the  demandant  or  some  ancestor  lost  the 
land  in  question,  in  judgment  in  an  action  de  proprietate^ 
as  by  the  great  assize  or  duel,  or  a  jury,  on  which  he  had 
put  himself;  and  these  pleas  were  to  be  proved  by  the 
record  of  the  justices. 

If  the  demandant  or  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  arv- 
prised  of  any  litigation,  or  final  concord  made  pi„eandB<m- 
concerning  their  right,  and  had  not  put  in  their  '^•*"*- 
claim,  this  silence  might  be  pleadea  against  the  demand- 
ant to  a  writ  brought  to  establish  such  right.  The  manner 
of  making  a  claim  was  simply  by  the  words,*  appono  cla- 
meum  meum;  or,  what  had  the  same  effect,  by  commencing 
a  suit;  a  fact  like  this  being  a  stronger  proof  than  a  mere 
claim  that  he  did  not  mean  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 
This  claim  was  to  be  made  pending  the  plea,  and  the 
making  of  the  cyrographum^  or  before  judgment,  provided 
he  was  in  court  at  the  time,  or  in  the  kingdom  within  the 
four  seas ;  and  in  such  case  ignorance  was  no  excuse ;  nor, 
says  Bracton,  as  it  should  seem,  would  he  afterwards  be 
heard ;  for  if  it  was  a  fine,  the  time  taken  up  by  the  pen- 
dency of  the  action  afforded,  at  least,  a  month  for  putting 
in  a  claim ;  for  the  summons  ought  to  be  served  fifteen 
days  at  least,  that  being  what  was  called  reasonable  sum- 
mons ;  and  the  cyrographum  used  not  to  be  allowed  at  the 
return  of  the  writ,  but  a  day  was  given,  at  fifteen  days  at 
least,  when  the  cyrographum  was  to  be  taken,  during  all 
which  time  there  was  suflBicient  opportunity  to  make 
claim.  Indeed  a  month  was  the  period  which  Bracton 
says  was  limited  for  this  purpose,  secundum  communem  pro- 
visionem  regni,  and  therefore  he  calls  it  the  legal  time  for 
making  the  cyrographum;  so  that,  if  it  was  made  before,  it 
was  fraudulent,  and  no  claim  need  be  made  to  invalidate 

^  Bract,  435.  *  Ibid.,  435  b. 
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it.^  The  plaoe  to  make  claim  was  in  the  king's  court,  at 
the  time  of  passing  judgment,  or  before. 

However,  there  were  certain  causes  of  excuse,  which 
would  protect  a  party  from  the  consequence  of  having 
omitted  to  make  his  claim ;  as,  if  at  the  time  of  the  fine 
and  making  the  cyrographumy  the  person  who  ought  to 
make  the  claim  was  within  age,  or  non  saruBmentis;  if  he 
was  an  idiot,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  like.  But  when 
such  person  came  to  age,  or  recovered  his  senses,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  that  he  ought  to  make  that  cli^im 
then,  which  he  could  not  make  before ;  and,  according  to 
some,  if  a  minor  did  not  do  it  within  a  year  after  he  came 
of  age,  he  would  not  be  excused ;  yet  *Bracton  sa^s  that 
he  was  excused  though  he  made  no  claim  within  that 
time,  and  that  a  claim  need  not  be  made  at  all,  and  would 
have  no  avail  after  judgment  passed,  or  the  delivery  of  the 
cyrographum.  A  person  who  was  in  prison  at  the  time  of 
the  suit,  or  detained  by  such  a  disorder  as  did  not  allow 
him  either  to  come  or  send,  would  be  excused ;  as  would 
also,  for  the  same  reason,'  a  person  who  was  restrained  bv 
force,  even  out  of  prison.  A  married  woman,  even  though 
she  might  send,  would  be  excused,  as  s^  potestate  viri;  so 
that  all  sorts  of  impotence  seemed  sufficient  excuse ;  and 
upon  this  idea,  a  person  who  was  uUra  mare  at  the  time 
was  excused;  and  none  of  these,  according  to  Bracton, 
need  make  any  claim  after  those  impediments  were  re- 
moved, if  judgment  was  passed,  or  the  cyrographum  de- 
livered. 

Another  case  in  which  a  party  was  excused,  though  he 
made  no  claim,  was  where  the  fine,  according  to  the  words 
of  Bracton,  ipso  jure  sit  nvUus^  as  if  it  was  made  of  a  tene- 
ment in  the  possession  of  another  person,  perhaps  of  the 
person  himself  to  whom  it  was  objected  that  he  made  no 
claim,  or  some  ancestor,  and  not  of  him  (or  his  ancestor) 
who  pleaded  the  fine ; '  or  if  the  fine  was  made  by  any 
collusion  or  fraud,  of  in  any  way  so  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  as  that  it  ought  not  in  justice  and  equity  to  hold 
good.  A  person  would  likewise  be  excused  if  tnere  was 
no  cyrographum ;  or,  if  a  disseizor  made  a  feoffment  and 
then  a  fine,  such  a  fine  might  be  revoked  and  made  void  ; 
so  if,  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  neither  himself  nor  his  an- 

1  Bract^  436.  '  TJhi  eadm  ratio,  ibi  idemjiu.  *  Bract.,  463  b. 
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cestors  had  anv  title  to  the  tenement  in  question ;  or  if 
the  ancestor  who  ought  to  have  made  the  claim  was  not 
an  ancestor  through  whom  any  right  could  descend  to  the 
person  against  whom  the  fine  was  pleaded.  Bracton  says, 
that  notwithstanding  a  fine  and  cyrographum  might  seem 
primd  facie  to  be  revocable  in  many  cases,  because  the  per- 
son making  it  was  only  tenant  for  life,  in  dower,  and  the 
like,  or  because  the  land  in  question  was  held  in  villenage ; 
yet  all  persons  were  in  law  bound  by  this  judgment,  and 
therefore,  if  they  made  no  claim,  they  would  not  be  ex- 
cused. In  short,  it  is  declared  by  Bracton,  that  no  person 
should  be  excused  if  he  was  in  the  kingdom,  infra  quatuor 
maria,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  come  or  send,  so  that 
even  a  person  in  languore  would  not  be  excused,  because 
he  might  send.*  If  a  person  was  in  servitio  regis,  so  as  he 
could  neither  come  nor  send,  he  was  excused,  although  he 
made  no  claim.  Thus  stood  the  law  upon  the  subject  of 
claim  to  suspend  the  effect  of  a  judgment  or  fine. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Bracton  speaks  of  a  fine,  it 
should  seem  as  if  this  judicial  concord  was  entered  into 
after  ^  proceeding  was  commenced  on  any  writ  whatsoever 
which  was  grounded  on  the  proprietas^  and  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  a  writ  of  covenant,  grounded  upon  the  breach 
of  a  supposed  prior  agreement  and  concord  ;  it  seems  par- 
ticularly to  have  been  made  in  a  writ  of  right,  and  is  all 
along  mentioned  in  company  with  a  judgment  therein  upon 
the  great  assize  or  duel. 

We  have  now  dismissed  the  subject  of  real  actions, 
through  all  their  parts  and  kinds.  It  remains  or  penoua 
to  add  something  on  the  nature  of  process  in  '*^***°** 
actions  personal.  These,  like  real  actions,  were  commenced 
by  summons ;  but  if  a  defendant  omitted  to  appear  upon  a 
lawful  summons,  the  contempt  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner,  for  they  proceeded  by  attachment,  as  appeared  in 
Qlanville's  time  (a).^    Personal  actions  differed  likewise 

(a)  The  Mirror  bajs.  in  personal  actions  defaults  us^  to  be  pnniRhed  in 
this  manner.  "  The  aefendants  were  dintrained  to  the  value  of  the  demand, 
and  afterwards  they  were  to  bear  their  judgments  for  their  default^  and  for 
default  after  default  judgment  was  given  for  Uie  plaintifil  This  usage  was 
changed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  tnat  no  freeman  was  to  be  distrained  hy 
hiB  body  for  an  action  personal,  so  long  as  he  had  lands,  in  which  case  the 
judgment  for  default  was  in  force,  till  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  t. «.,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  recover  seisin  of  the  land,  to  hold  the  land  until  satisfaction 

'  Bract,  437.  «  Vide  voL  i.,  391. 
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in  their  process,  according  to  circumstances :  in  some 
causes,  which  from  their  nature  would  not  bear  delay,  as 
where  the  subject  was  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  other 
things  which  were  perishable ;  the  solennitas  attachiamen" 
tommy  as  it  was  called,  was  dispensed  with.^  So  a^in, 
where  the  lapse  of  a  benefice  was  apprehended,  or  where 
the  injury  was  very  atrocious,  or  the  plaintiff  desei'ved  a 
particular  respect  or  privilege,  as  noble  peiifcns,  or  mer- 
chants who  were  continually  leaving  the  kingdom.  But 
in  personal  actions  which  did  not  require  such  special 
favor,  if  the  defendant  did  not  appear  to  the  summons, 
and  the  plaintiff  offered  himself  in  court  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  day,  he  was  not  to  be  waited  for  any 
longer ;  but  whether  the  summons  was  proved  or  not,  so 
as  it  was  not  openly  denied,  he  was  to  be  attached  bv 
pledges.  Upon  which  the  entry  on  the  roll  was  thus :  A. 
obtulit  se  quarto  die  versus  B.  deplacito;  then  the  substance 
of  the  writ  was  added,  and  it  went  on,  et  B.  non  venity  et 
summonituSy  etc..  Judicium j  Attachietur  qubd  sit  coram,  etc. 
The  writ  of  attachment  was :  Pone  per  vadiimi  et  salvos 
plegios  B.  qubd  sit  coram,  etc.,  ad  respondendum  de  placito  ;  and 
then  followed  the  substance  of  the  writ  as  upon  the  roll. 
The  following  instances  of  such  entries  upon  the  roll  are 

wafl  made.  In  actions  where  the  defendants  were  not  freeholderSy  they  used 
to  be  punished  in  this  manner :  firsts  process  was  to  be  awarded  to  arrest  their 
bodies ;  and  those  who  were  not  found  were  outlawed"  (Mirrar,  c«  iii.,  s.  5). 
Elsewhere  it  is  said  personal  actions  bear  their  introduction  by  attachments 
of  the  body;  but  not  by  summons  and  mixed  actions;  first  by  summons,  and 
afterwards  by  attachments.  The  difference  was,  that  where  Uie  defendant 
had  land,  the  seizure  of  that  would  be  sufficient  coercion  to  appear;  but 
where  he  had  no  land,  then  the  person  was  to  be  seized.  The  passage  in  the 
Mirror^  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  written  after  the  time  of  Henry  III. ; 
and  the  above  aUusion  to  an  alteration  in  the  law  is  no  doubt  to  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge,  61  Hen.  III.,  after  Bracton's  time,  allowing  that  accountants 
who  had  no  lands  might  be  attached  by  their  bodies^  L  e^  arrested  at  common 
law.  It  should  seem  by  the  Mirror  that  defendants  in  personal  actions  could 
be  distrained  by  their  bodies  until  the  time  of  Henry  L,  and  then  if  they  had 
no  lands.  But  the  usage  must  have  altered  in  order  to  require  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge :  so  much  did  the  law  fluctuate  in  the  earlier  a^es  of  our  law.  As 
regards  summons,  it  has  already  been  observed,  the  period  allowed  for  ap- 
pearance varied  with  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  was  shorter  in  personal 
actions  than  real  actions ;  and  Fleta  says  it  was  shortest  in  mercantile  causes: 
"  causae  mercatorium ''  (lib.  vi.,  c.  vL).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  attachment 
might  be  of  the  person  or  of  the  goods  ;  and  thus  the  Mirror  speaks  of  a  man 
bein^  dlHtrainea  by  his  body,  t.  e,,  arrested.  In  Glanville's  time,  it  appears 
that  in  real  actions  the  land  was  seized,  and  the  parties  might  be  attached  by 
their  bodies  for  contempt;  bat  nothing  is  said  as  to  persoiud  actions. 

^  Bract,  439. 
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ffiven  by  Bracton :  De  plaeito  quoare  non  tenet  ei  conventionem 
inter  eos  factamj  or  Jmem  inter  eos  factum^  cfe,  etc. — De  pladto 
qubd  loarrentizet  ei  tantam  terram  cum  pertinentiis,  etc. — De 
pladto  quare  non  facit  ei  cansuetvdinem  et  certa  servitia^  quce 
facere  ei  debet^  etc, — De  pladto  qubd  reddat  d  tantam  pecuniam 
qvam  ie  dd)et  et  injuste  deUnet.  etc. — De  pladto  quare 
idem  B.  strnm  cum  aais  vemt  ad  domum  siuimy  et 
ibi  did  sach  a  trespass,  contra  pacem  nostram.  Thus  the  at- 
tachment pursued  the  nature  of  the  original  writ,  and  at 
the  end  was  added  this  clause :  Ad  ostendendum  cmre  non 
fmt  coram^  etc.^  dcut  surnmonUus fuit ;  or  if  he  haa  essoined 
nimself  to  a  particular  day,  then,  ad  ostendendum  quare 
non  servamt  diem  sM  datum  per  essoniatorum  suum^  etc.^  to 
which  he  was  to  answer  before  he  answered  to  the  princi- 

Eal  point ;  and  if  he  could  not  excuse  himself,  he  was  to 
e  in  misericordid  for  his  default. 

If  he  did  not  appear  after  this  first  attachment,  then, 
upon  the  plaintiff  offering  himself,  he  was  to  be  attached 
by  better  pledges,  to  answer  on  another  day.  This  was 
called  afordamentum  phgiorum^  and  was  in  the  nature  of 
distress  for  service,  where,  if  the  party  appeared  not  at 
the  first  distress,  more  cattle  were  taken  pro  afordamenJto 
districtionis.^  The  entry  on  this  occasion  was:  A  obtulit  se 
quarto  die  versus  B.  deptadtOy  etc.^  as  before ;  et  B.  non  venit^ 
et  aUctsfedt  defaltam  posUpwmfuk  swnmonitus;  et  ita  qubd  at- 
tachiaius  tune  fait  per  C.  et  D.  Judidum,  Ponatur  per  meUores 
plegios  qubd  sU.  etc.^  upon  which  there  issued  a  second 
^tacWent,  in  which  was  likewise  coDtained  a  snmmons 
against  the  former  pledges,  to  show  cause  why  they  did 
not  produce  the  defendant,  as  they  had  engaged  to  do. 
If  neither  the  defendant  nor  pledges  appeared  to  this  writ, 
all  the  pledges  were  in  misericonM^  ana  not  the  defendant; 
but  then  all  the  defaults  fell  upon  the  defendant,  as  if  he 
had  found  no  pledges  at  all ;  and  a  writ  issued,  qubd  dt  ad 
audiendumjudidum  swum  depluribus  defaUis;  and  from  that 
day  all  aforcement  of  pledges  ceased.  If  the  defendant 
appeared  to  the  second  attachment,  then  only  the  first 
(and  not  the  second)  pledges  were  to  be  amerced,  unless 
they  showed  cause  why  they  did  not  produce  him  at  the 
first  attachment  However,  though  the  defendant  was 
not  to  be  amerced,  but  summoned  to  hear  judgment  on 

1  Bract,  439. 
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his  defaults,  yet  Bracton  thinks  it  was  otherwise  in 
regard  to  a  plaintiff  who  had  found  pledges  de  prosequendoj 
and  did  not  prosecute  his  suit ;  for,  according  to  him, 
they  were  all  to  be  amerced,  as  well  the  principal  as  the 
pledges. 

If,  at  the  first  day  of  summons  and  attachment,  neither 
defendant  nor  plaintiff  appeared,  the  plaintiff  did  not, 
however,  lose  his  writ.  When  the  defendant  had  been 
attached  by  better  pledges,  and  did  not  come  to  his  day, 
nor  within  the  fourth  day,  and  the  plaintiff  did,^  the 
entry  was  thus :  A.  obtulit  se  quarto  die  versus  B,  et  B.  non 
venit^  etc,y  et  plures  fecit  defcdtas^  ita  quM  primb  attachiatus  fuU 
per  C.  et  JD.  et  secundb  per  E,  et  F.  et  ideb  oranes  pleaii  in  miseri- 
cordid;  and  then  the  process  above  alluded  to  issued 
against  the  defendant,  commanding  the  sheriff,  qubd  habeas 
coram,  etc.^  corpus  B,  ad  respondendum  A.^  de  placito,  etc.,  ad 
audieridum  judicium  suum  depluribus  defaltis^  etc.  If  he  came 
at  the  day,  and  could  not  save  his  defaults,  he  was  to  be 
•amerced  for  them,  and  then  to  answer  to  the  action.  If 
he  did  not  appear,  but  concealed  himself,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  latitaverit^  so  that  the  sheriff  returned,  he  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  bailiwick;  then  the  entry  was  thus :  A.  obtulit  se 
quarto  die  versus  B,  de  placito  as  before ;  et  B.  non  venity  et 
plures  fecit  defaJUas^  ita  ■  qubd  prceceptum  fuit  vicecomiti,  qubd 
haberet  corpus  gtis  ;  et  vicecomes  maridavity  qubd  non  fuit  inven- 
tus in  ballivd  sud,  et  ideb  vicecomes  distringai  eum  per  omnes 
terras  et  catalla^  qvM  sit  ad,  etc.,  upon  which  there  issued  a 
writ  of  distringas  against  his  lands  and  chattels.  If  he  did 
not  appear  to  this  writ,  his  default  was  punished  by  an- 
other writ  of  distringas,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  dis- 
train his  lands  and  goods,  et  qubd  sitsecurus  habendi  corpus 
ejus  at  another  day.  If  he  still  made  default,  the  next 
distringas  was,  ita  qubd  nee  ipse,  nee  aliquis  pro  eo,  nee  per 
ipsum  manum  apponat  in  terris,  tenementis^  bladis,  nee  in  cdiis 
cataUis.  If  he  still  made  default,  the  next  distringas,  if  it 
could  be  so  called,  was  qubd  capiat  omnes  terras  et  omnia  ca- 
talla  in  numum  dorrdni  regis,  et  capta  in  manum  domini  regis 
detineat,  quousque  dominus  rex  aliud  inde  prceceperit,  et  qubade 
exitibus  respondeat  domino  regi :  and  beyond  this  there  was 
no  further  process  per  terras  et  cataUa ;  they  being  both 
taken  into  the  king's  hands  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  to 
answer  for  the  profits  to  the  crown. 

1  Bract.,  440. 
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What  step  was  to  be  taken  by  the  plaintiff  who  had 
suffered  all  these  delays?  For  it  was  hard  that,  after  all, 
he  should  lose  the  effect  of  his  suit.  Bracton  thinks  that 
in  this  there  was  a  difference  between  actions  upon  a  con- 
tract for  a  sum  of  money  and  for  a  trespass,  in  the  for- 
mer, he  thought  it  would  be  right  to  adjudge  to  the 
Slaintiff  a  seisin  of  the  chattels  to  the  amount  of  his 
emand,  and  to  ^ive  him  a  day,  and  summon  the  defend- 
ant; when,  if  he  appeared,  the  chattels  should  be  re- 
stored, upon  his.  answering  to  the  action:  if  he  did  not 
apivear,  he  should  not  be  heard  upon  the  mtitter,  but  the 
plaintiff  should  become  lawful  owner  thereof.  But  if  it 
was  an  action  of  trespass,^  then  he  thought,  the  justices 
should  estimate  the  damage  sustained ;  and  the  rents  and 
chattels  of  the  fugitive  being  valued,  a  portion  should  be 
taken  into  the  king^s  hands  to  the  amount  of  the  damage, 
as  a  penalty  on  the  defendant. 

Should  the  defendant,  however,  not  be  found,  nor  have 
any  land  or  goods,  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the  resentr 
ment  of  offended  justice ;  for  whether  it  was  an  action 
for  money  or  a  trespass,  the  defendant  was  to  be  demanded 
from  county  to  county,  at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  till  he 
was  outlawed.  Persons  so  outlawed  were  not,  upon  their 
return,  or  being  taken,  to  lose  life  or  limb,  as  those  out- 
lawed for  crimes ;  but  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, or  to  abjure  the  realm. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  sheriff  did  not  execute 
the  attachment  nor  return  the  writ ;  and  then,  ExeeutioD  of  th« 
upon  the  plaintiff  offering  himself,  the  entry  ^*' 
was  thus:  A.  obtulit  se  quarto  die  versTis  B.  de  placitOy  etc.^  et 
B.  non  venity  etprceceptumfuit  vicecomiti^  qubd  attachiaret  eum, 
qiibd  esset  ad  talem  diem,  et  ipse  vicecomes  inde  nihil  fecit,  nee 
breve  qiwd  ei  inde  venit,  misit;  et  ideh  prceceptam  est  viceeomiti, 
sicut  alids  qubd  attaehiaret  eum,  quod  sit  ad,  etc.,  et  quod  ipse 
vicecomes  sit  ibi  auditurus  judicium  suum  de  hoe  quod  prcedic- 
turn,  etc.,  non  attachiavit,  nee  breve  quod  ei  inde  venit,  misit ^ 
sicut  ei  prceceptam  fait.  Upon  this  there  issued  an  aliiis 
attachment :  Pra^pimus  tibi,  sicut  alias  tibi  prceceperimuSy 
etc.^  If  the  sheriff  did  nothing  upon  this  writ,  nor  showed 
any  sufficient  excuse,  he  was  amerced  for  his  contempt, 
and  was  commanded  a  third  time  to  attach  the  party : 
Prcecipimus  tibi,  sicut  s^pius  prceceperimus,  etc. 

1  Bract,  440  b.  '  >  Ibid.,  441. 
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SometimeB  the  sheriff  seat  an  exouse  for  not  executing 
the  writ.  He  would  sometimes  return,  that  the  writ  came 
too  late  to  be  executed ;  that  the  party  was  not  to  be  found 
in  his  bailiwick ;  that  he  was  wandering  from  county  to 
county,  and  had  no  certain  residence;  that  he  had  no 
lands  or  chattels  by  which  he  might  be  distrained ;  and 
many  other  excuses  might  be  feigned.  Again,  should  the 
sheriff  err  in  the  sort  of  attachment ;  as  when  he  was  to 
take  pledges  should  he  make  a  distress;  or,  instead  of 
taking  the  person,  should  he  admit  to  bail^  in  all  such 
cases  it  was  usual  to  make  an  entry  of  the  return,  and  to 
specify  it  in  the  writ  that  issued  in  consequence  thereof: 
as,  for  instance,  et  B,  non  venit^  et  vicecomes  mandavity  qnbd 
rum  attachiavit  eum^  quia  recepU  breve  tarn  tarde  qubd  prceceptum 
domini  regis  exequi  non  potuit:  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he 
received  the  writ  in  good  time,  or  in  the  county  court, 
and  might  have  executed  it,  the  record  went  on,  M  testa- 
tum esty  quid  istud  recepit  satis  tempesUvi  (or  in  camitatu  vhi 
otiachiaTidus  prcesens  fuit\  etideo^  prcecipiatur  qubd,  etc.  Upon 
this  a  writ  issued,  commanding  him  to  attach  the  party ,^ 
and  appear  himself  to  answer  for  his  default ;  and  if  he 
failed  in  either,  he  was  in  misericordid.  A  sheriff  was 
sometimes  excusable  for  not  executing  process  by  reason 
of  some  liberty  which  he  could  not  enter,  because  the  lord 
thereof  had  the  retoma  brevium  therein.  In  such  case,  the 
sheriff  was  to  command  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty  to  exe- 
cute it ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  it,  the  sheriff  was  excusable 
before  thejustices,  by  making  a  Tetnrn,  quod  prteceptum  est 
baUivo.  When  the  bailiff  thus  &iled  in  doin^  his  duty, 
the  sheriff  was  then  commanded  not  to  omit  doing  it  by 
reason  of  that  liberty ;  under  which  special  warrant  the 
sheriff  had  an  authority  that  did  not  generally  belong  to 
him.  The  entry  upon  the  record  was,  Et  vicecomes  man^ 
davity  qitod  prcecepit  baUivis  Ubertatis^  et  ipsi  nihil  indefeoeruntj 
et  idea  prosceptum  fuit  mcecomitiy  quod  non  omittat  proptee 
LIBBRTATBM  quin^  etc.,  and  there  issued  a  writ  qux>d  rum  omU- 
tas,  containing  an  attachment,  distringas^  habeas  corpus^  or 
whatever  the  necessary  process  might  be,  by  which  also 
the  bailiff  of  the  liberty  was  summoned  to  show  cause  for 
his  neglect.^ 

If  the  sheriff  was  resisted  in  the  execution  of  this  writ 

1  Bract,  441  b.  '  Ibid^  442. 
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by  the  bailiff  or  lord  of  the  franchise,  there  issued  another 
71071  omittas^  with  a  clause  authorizing  him  to  go,  with  some 
sufficient  knights  and  free  men  of  the  county,  and  take  the 
bodies  of  sucn  as  resisted  them,  and  keep  them  in  prison 
till  the  king's  pleasure  was  known  concerning  them.  The 
lord  of  the  liberty  was  likewise  attached  to  appear  and  an- 
swer for  the  offence ;  and  if  he  could  not  deny  it,  his  liberty 
was  seized  into  the  king's  hands  for  such  an  abuse  of  it. 

A  sheriff*  mi^ht  say  that  the  person  was  a  clerk,  and 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  clerk  not  to  find  pledges,  and 
that  he  had  no  lay  fee  by  which  he  could  be  distrained. 
It  seems  from  Bracton,  that  in  such  case  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  against  a  clerk,  particularly  in  trespasses ; 
but  the  course  was  to  resort  to  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
other  in  whose  diocese  the  person  to  be  attached  resided, 
or  had  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  require  him,  qvbd 
famat^  etc.j  clericum  venire.^  If  the  bishop  neglected  to 
obey  this  writ,  he  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  default ; 
to  which  if  he  made  no  appearance,  thei'e  ran  against  him 
all  the  solennitas  ottachiaTnentoruni^  as  in  other  distresses, 
and  he  was  immediately  distrained  by  his  barony  -}  and  if 
neither  the  bishop  appeared  nor  the  clerk,  then  they  pro- 
ceeded by  judgment  of  the  court  against  the  clerk,  who 
was  arrested  and  detained  till  he  was  demanded  by  the 
bishop.  At  any  rate,  it  was  expected,  a  bishop  who  held 
a  barony  of  the  crown  should  obey  the  king's  writs ;  and 
if  a  clerk  did  not  appear,  the  bishop  might  hring  or  send 
an  excuse  why  he  had  not  the  clerk  according  to  the  req- 
uisition of  the  writ ;  he  might  say  that  he  had  no  bene- 
fice in  his  diocese  by  which  he  could  be  distrained ;  or  if 
he  had  a  benefice,  he  might  say  that  he  was  a  student  at 
Paris  beyond  the  sea,  that  he  did  his  utmost  in  sequester- 
ing him  by  his  prebend  and  other  benefices,  and  could  do 
no  more  in  the  way  of  compulsion.  This  would  be  a  com- 
plete justification  for  the  bishop,  and  all  process  would 
cease  till  the  clerk  returned,  and  could  be  taken;  and 
then,  if  the  bishop  omitted,  the  sheriff  might  proceed  as 
above  mentioned.^ 

It  was  said  before,  that  in  some  personal  actions  the 
solennitas  attachiamentorum  was  not  to  be  observed,  and  this 
was  in  several  cases  of  privilege ;  as,  in  addition  to  those 
that  have  been  already  mentioned,  where  the  plaintiff  was 
a  crusader  or  a  merchant,  whose  affairs  demanded  despatch ; 

^  Bract.,  442  K  >  Ibid.,  443.  •  Ibid.,  443  b. 
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where  there  was  some  argent  necessity ;  as  in  assizes  of 
darrein  presentment,  quare  impedit^  and  non  permittit,  lest 
the  plaintift*  should  incur  the  lapse  of  six  months ;  where 
the  subject  in  contest  was  a  perishable  article,  as  ripe  fruit ; 
or,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  where  the  injury  was  atrocious, 
and  against  the  king's  peace ;  where  regard  was  to  be  had 
to  the  quality  of  the  person  injured,  as  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  any  of  their  rela- 
tions or  kin ;  iu  any  of  the  above  cases,  it  was  usual,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  a  writ  to  the  sheriflf,  quod  habeat 
corpus^  etc.,  ad  respondendum.  But  this  writ  against  the 
body,  instead  of  the  clause  ad  audiendum  judicium  depluri" 
bus  defaltis  (which  would  have  been  absurd),  had  one  con- 
taining the  cause  wherefore  the  formality  of  attachment 
was  dispensed  with ;  as  Prcecipimus  tibij  quod,  omni  occasiane 
et  dilatione  postposita,  propter  privilegium  m^ercatorum,  quorum 
placitum  instantiam  desiderat,  habeas,  etc.,  and  so  in  other 
cases.  But,  notwithstanding  this  intention  to  avoid  de- 
lays, the  defendant  might  have  an  essoin  de  maJo  veniendi, 
before  he  appeared.^  In  capital  cases  there  was  no  attach- 
ment but  that  per  corpus :  and  any  one,  with  or  without  a 
precept,  mig^ht  arrest  such  an  offender.^ 

In  mixJ  actions,  as  those  for  dividing  a  common,  de 
proparte  sororum,  of  partition,  and  the  like,  the  usual  proc- 
ess was,  distress  real,  and  not  distress  personal. 

Thus  far  Bracton  speaks  of  the  commencement  of 
mixed  and  personal  actions ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  full 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  whole  proceedings  in 
real  actions,  he  leaves  these  without  any  further  discus- 
sion.* The  small  proportion  that  personal  property  bore 
to  real,  in  these  days,  might  be  a  reason  why  the  remedies 
provided  for  the  recovery  of  it,  should  have  undergone 
very  little  consideration  (a).     Consistently  with  the  infe- 

(a)  There  is  a  whole  chapter  npon  contracts  (c  ii.,  s.  27),  which  are  ex- 
pounded very  fidly,  whether  as  to  their  nature,  simple  contract  or  deed,  or 
their  subject  matter,  leases,  bailments,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  said,  '*  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  actions,  the  forms  of  the  remedial  writs  are  adopted." 
But  then,  as  the  remedy  would  in  most  cases  be  far  more  convenient  m  the 
county  court,  the  only  remedial  writ  would  be  '* justicies,''  to  the  sheriff  to 
empower  them  to  hear  the  case  in  that  court.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
this  would  be  the  most  conyenient  course ;  and  hence  little  is  said  about  the 
procedure  in  such  actions  in  books  which  professedly  treat  of  proceedings  la 
the  king's  superior  courts,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  suits 
relating  to  x^  property.  The  Mirror  shows  that  there  were  personal 
action<<,  with  procedure  as  well  adapted  to  them  as  those  in  real  actions :  and  in 
the  Mirror  they  are  treated  of  as  fully.    The  reason  why  the  author  had  not 

^  Bract.,  444.  *  Ibid.,  444  b.  *  Vide  anU,  190. 
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!  rior  light  in  which  personal  property  was  held,  it  is  prob- 

I  able  that  the  nature  of  personal  actions  had  not  been  much 

refined  upon.  We  shall  see,  in  the  following  part  of  this 
history,  now  they  gradually  grew  into  notice,  and  at 
length  became  equal^  important  with  real  actions.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  our  author  passes  over  with  the  same 
silence  the  redress  to  be  obtained  by  a  writ  of  error ;  the 

Eractice  of  which  must  be  collected  from  authorities  of  a 
iter  period. 

foand  BO  much  about  them  in  Glanville  or  in  Bracton  was,  that  those  authors 
-—both  of  them  judges  in  the  king's  superior  courts — confined  themselves 
to  proceedings  before  those  courts,  and  their  proceeding  were  almost  en- 
tirely in  real  actions.  Because  (as  has  been  seen),  originally,  the  primary 
jurisdiction  in  all  actions  was  in  the  county  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
not  limited,  as  thai  of  the  courts-baron  was,  to  sums  under  forty  shillings, 
but  extended  to  any  amount ;  because  there  were  no  other  courts  of  primary 
and  ordinary  jurisdiction.  And  though  a  i)ractice  had  arisen  of  requiring 
the  king's  writ  of  justicies  to  the  sheri^  to  give  the  county  court  jurisdiction 
in  cases  above  that  amount ;  yet  it  is  probable  that,  for  many  reasons,  the 
cases  which  concerned  mere  personal  rights  of  action  continued  to  go  into 
that  court^  and  were  not  removed  tiience^  so  often  as  causes  which  concerned 
the  inheritance.  Moreover,  some  actions^  as  in  debt,  in  which  wsger  of  law 
—  a  usage  arising  out  of  the  old  Saxon  system  of  compurgators — was 
allowed,  and  which  actually,  in  law,  survived  to  our  own  times  (although,  of 
course,  obsolete  ages  ago),  was  one  which,  if  it  were  to  be  resorted  to,  would 
be  £eu:  more  convenienUy  resorted  to  in  the  county  court,  where  all  the  com- 
purgators would  be  weU  known,  than  in  the  curia  regis.  Added  to  this,  the 
nature  of  personal  actions  generallpr  required  a  greater  degree  of  speed  in 
the  proceedings  than  real  actions,  in  which  speed  was  not  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  which  required  deliberate  judgment.  That  i>erBonal  actions  were 
not  only  numerou^  but  far  more  numerous  than  real,  will  be  manifest  upon 
a  little  consideration,  and  is  apparent  from  many  passages  in  the  Mirror, 
The  matters  and  transactions  out  of  which  they  arose  were  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence ;  whereas  suits  to  recover  real  estates  must,  from  their 

;  nature,  be  far  fewer  in  number  than  cases  of  trespass,  for  instance,  for  tres- 

pass or  distress,  would  occur  every  day ;  while  actions  to  recover  land  would 
oe  in  comparison  few.  The  3£irrar  mentions  manv  classes  of  personal  ac- 
tions^ and  treats  of  them  so  fully  as  to  show  that  they  were  common.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  whole  chapter  u^n  wrongful  distresses,  which  were  very 
frequent  in  those  times,  and  of  which  the  Mirror  savs,  "An  action  granted 
upon  personal  trespass,  occurreth  to  people  wrongfully  distrained ;  and  it  is 
said  that  if  the  distress  is  carried  away  (out  of  the  county  V  the  cognizance 
belongs  to  the  king's  court,  which  coula  grant  replevin;  out  to  hasten  the 
remeoy,  the  sherifEs  and  hundredors  had  power  to  take  sureties,  and  deliver 

I  the  distresses,  and  hear  and  determine  the  plaints  of  the  wrongful  distress." 

And  it  is  obvious  that  these  were,  for  many  reasons,  cases  fit  for  the  local 
courts.  And  so,  for  various  reasons,  of  the  greater  proportion  of  personal 
actions.  The  Mirror  mentions  various  classes  of  such  actions  in  difi^erent 
passages.  Thu&  in  one  place  it  speaks  of  actions  of  account,  and  of  leading 
away  distresses  (c.  iv.,  s.  5) ;  and  in  another  place,  of  actions  where  one  de- 
nies his  gift,  his  btulments,  his  deed,  or  other  kind  of  contract  fc.  iii.,  s.  23) ; 
and  in  another  place,  of  obligations  and  covenants  (c.  ii.,  s.  32),  and  tres- 
passes, and  taking  of  goods  (c  L,  s.  24). 
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WHAT  has  been  said  of  onr  criminal  law  in  the  reigu  of 
Henry  11.  was  confined  to  such  pleas  as  related  to  the 
king's  crown  and  dignity.  We  shall  now  be  enabled  to 
treat  more  fully  of  this  subject  in  all  its  parts.  As  crim- 
inal justice  was  most  commonly  administered  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  justices  itinerant,^  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  course  of  proceeding  there ;  after 
which  we  may  ffo  on  to  the  consideration  of  crimes,  as  to 
their  nature  ana  punishment ;  with  the  method  of  pursu- 
ing and  prosecuting  offenders,  from  the  time  of  the  &ct 
committed  to  their  condemnation  in  court  (a). 

(a)  The  author  here  follows  Bracton,  who  speaks  only  of  jastioes  itinerant; 
and  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the  justices  itinerant  and  the  justices  in 
ejre  as  the  same ;  but  the  former  were  at  first  appointed  to  go  their  circuits 
yearly,  or  twice  a  year;  whereas  the  latter,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  went 
once  m  seven  ^ears.  It  appears  that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign, 
the  justices  itinerant  were  restrained  from  going  ofiener  tnan  once  in  seven 
years  (Lord  LiUUton;  Hen,  IL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208) ;  and  in  the  histories  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  actuallv  remonstrated 
a^nst  their  coming  oftener.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  their  com- 
missions were  not  merely  for  the  administration  of  justice,  but  also  em- 
braced the  collection  of  various  branches  of  the  royal  revenues  —  fines  and 
amercements,  talliages  and  forfeitures;  and  they  often  pressed  their  ex- 
actions so  that  they  were  dreaded  as  oppressors  rather  than  hailed  as  pro- 
tectors. The  Mirror,  under  the  head  of  '*  Justices  in  E^re"  (not  mentioning 
justices  itinerant),  says  that  it  was  ordained  that  kings  or  their  justice 
should  go  circuit  eveiy  seven  years  through  all  the  shiresy  to  hear  and  deter- 

»  Vide  ante^  vol.  i.,  270. 
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Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  justices  itinerant,  there 
issued  a  general  summons,  as  was  before  shown  ^  ^  ^ 
for  all  persons  to  attend  at  a  certain  place  and  ^*^' 
time ;  which  time  was  to  be  at  least  fifteen  days  from  the 
proclamation  of  the  summons.  When  the  justices  came, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  read  the  rmits  or  commis- 
sion under  which  they  derived  their  authority.  After 
this,  if  the  justices  pleased,  one  of  them,  being,  as  Bracton 
says,  major  et  discrettoTj  was  openly  to  propound  the  occa- 
sion of  their  coming,  to  enlarge  upon  the  utility  of  the 
institution  of  itinera,  and  the  benefits  that  followed  from 
keeping  peace  and  good  order ;  he  was  particularly  to 
notice  the  violation  of  justice  committed  oy  murderers, 
robbers,  and  burglars  ;  and  inform  the  whole  assembly 
that  the  king  commanded  all  his  lie^e  subjects  by  their 
faith,  and  as  they  would  preserve  their  own  property,  to 
give  ever^  advice  and  assistance  towards  repressing  such 
and  the  like  offences. 

After  this,  says  Bracton,  the  justices  were  to  withdraw 
into  some  private  place ;  and  call  to  them  four,  or  six,  or 
more  of  the  majores  comitat&s,  who  were  called '  busones 

mine  aU  pleas,  receive  the  rolls  of  sberifl^  bailiffi,  etc.,  and  see  if  any  had 
erred,  either  in  the  law  or  to  the  damaee  of  the  king,  and  those  things  which 
they  found  not  determined,  they  shoald  determine  them ;  and  that  in  the 
eyre  they  shoald  inqaire  of  all  offences  which  belonged  to  the  king's  salt 
and  jurisdicticHi,  i.  e.,  involved  fines  or  amercements  at  his  suit  And  they 
were  to  inqaire  of  all  manner  of  pleas  and  presentments  after  the  last  eyre 
taken  and  received  —  the  first  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine  the  articles 
presented  in  the  last  eyre  which  were  not  ended,  and  afterwards  to  deter- 
mine matters  since  then  (c.  iv^  s.  21) ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  an  abuse 
that  a  man  shoald  have  an  action  personal  from  a  longer  time  than  since 
the  last  eyre  (c.  v.,  s.  7) ;  and  it  appears,  also,  that  crimes  were  not  inquired 
into  if  committed  before  the  last  e^re.  Thus,  then,  it  seems  clear,  that  justices 
*'  in  eyre"  (a  phrase  probably  derived  from  the  old  word  eyrfr,  to  go,  from  the 
Latin  ire,  and  akin  to  the  Latin  word,  itety  used  in  Bracton),  meant  justices 
who  went  once  in  seven  years  to  hear  and  determine  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 
aU  other  matters  which  justices  itinerant  would  hear.  Britton  also,  who 
wrote  after  the  end  of  this  reign,  has  a  heading,  **  De  Eyres : " —  '*  Quant  a 
DOS  venes  al  eyres  de  nos  justioeB." 

1  Vide  emit,  191. 

*  The  anomalous  appellation  of  huaonee  is  to  be  met  with  nowhere  bat  in 
this  passage  of  Bracton.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  he  had  seen  a  MS.  that 
was  written  haronee  comOatuit;  if  so,  it  possibly  means  the  barones  majores,  or 
lards  within  the  county.  The  distinction  between  barones  nunores  and  minores 
had  become  more  important  in  the  days  of  Bracton  than  it  had  been  before ; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  were,  about  that  time,  excluded  from  the 
le^n^ature,  writs  of  summons  being  directed  only  to  the  former.  Vide  Spel* 
man  and  ]>u  Casge  wee  busones. 
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comita^;  being  persons  on  whom  the  rest  depended,  and 
by  whom  they  were  governed.  With  these  the  justices 
were  to  converse,  and  show  how  provision  was  made  by 
the  king  and  his  council  for  all  persons,  as  well  knights 
as  others,  being  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  make  oath  that 
they  would  not  harbor  anv  outlaws,  murderers,  robbers, 
or  burglars,  nor  collude  with  those  who  did  ;  and,  if  thev 
knew  of  any,  that  they  would  cause  them  to  be  attached, 
and  report  it  to  the  sheriff  and  his  bailiffs ;  that  they  would 
follow  every  hue  and  cry  with  their  family  and  men  ;  that 
they  would  arrest  all  suspected  persons,  without  waiting 
for  the  mandate  of  the  justices  or  sheriff,  and  make  report 
to  the  justices  or  sheriff  of  what  they  had  done.  These 
principal  persons  of  the  county  were  to  swear  to  ob- 
serve all  this ;  and  moreover,  that  if  a  person  came  into  a 
town  to  buy  victuals  which  were  suspected  to  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  malefactors  who  were  harbored  in  the 
country,  they  would  arrest  the  party,  and  deliver  him  to 
the  justices  or  sheriff;  that  they  themselves  would  not 
receive  any  stranger  into  their  houses  by  night ;  or,  if 
they  did,  tnat  they  would  not  permit  him  to  go  before  it 
was  broad  day,  and  then  not  without  the  testimony  of 
three  or  four  neighbors.* 

After  this  conference  with  the  principal  people  of  the 
county,  the  justices,  we  may  suppose,  returned  into  the 
open  court,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  the  business.  The 
next  step  was  the  calling  over  the  Serjeants  and  bailiffs  of 
hundreds,  each  of  whom  was  to  swear  to  choose  out  of 
his  hundred  four  knights,  who  were  to  come  immediately 
before  the  justices,  and  make  oath  that  they  would  elect 
twelve  other  knights ;  or,  if  knights  could  not  be  had. 

The  ill  twelve  Kberos  et  legates  homines^  who  were  no 
appellors,  nor  appealed,  nor  suspected  of  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  the  death  of  a  man,  or  other  offences,  and 
such  as  were  well  qualified  to  despatch  the  king's  business 
on  that  occasion.  The  names  of  these  twelve  were  imme- 
diately to  be  inserted  in  a  schedule,  which  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  justices.  As  the  twelve  of  each  hundred 
appeared,  one  of  them  took  the  following  oath :  *'  Hear 
this,  ye  iustices,  that  I  will  speak  the  truth  of  that  which 
you  shall  command  me  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king ; 

^  Bract,  115  b,  116. 
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nor  will  I,  for  any  thing,  omit  so  to  do,  according  to  my 
ability  ;  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  gospels ;"  after 
which  every  one  was  to  swear  separately  for  himself, 
"  The  oath  which  John  here  has  taken,  I  will  keep  on  my 
part ;  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  gospels."  "When 
they  had  all  sworn  in  the  above  manner,  the  oipiHaa 
capiiula  itineris  were  read  to  them  in  order  ;  and  «»««~- 
when  those  were  gone  through,  the  justices  informed  them, 
that  they  were  to  answer  in  their  verdict,  separately  and 
distinctly,  upon  every  article  thereof,  and  were  to  have 
their  answer  there  at  a  certain  day.  Besides  this,  they 
were  to  be  told,  privately,  that  if  any  knew  of  any  sus- 
pected persons  in  his  hundred,  he  should  instantly  take 
them  if  they  could  be  found ;  if  not,  their  names  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  justices,  in  a  schedule,  privately,  that 
they  might  not  have  notice  to  escape ;  upon  which  the 
sheriff  would  be  commanded  to  take  them,  and  bring 
them  before  the  justices. 

These  articles  of  inquiry,  called  the  capitula  itineris^  were 
not  always  the  same,  but  differed  as  times  or  places  re- 
quired. "We  have  before  given  some  specimens  of  the  ca- 
pitula in  the  preceding  reigns ;  ^  the  following  are  the 
articles  of  inquiry  mentioned  in  Bracton.  The  first  was  of 
the  old  pleas  of  the  crown  begun  before  the  former  jus- 
tices, but  not  determined ;  then  of  the  new  pleas  of  the 
crown  that  had  arisen  since  (for  such  as  had  happened 
before  the  former  iter,  and  had  not  been  prosecuted,  could 
not  now  be  inquired  of;  and,  should  any  one  be  charged 
with  an  old  crime,  he  might  plead  such  matter  in  dis- 
charge of  himself) ;  of  the  perjury  of  jurors  at  a  former 
iter ;  of  those  in  misericordia  regis^  but  who  had  not  been 

et  amerced ;  of  the  king's  wards ;  his  vacant  churches ; 

is  estreats;  his  serjeanties,and  purprestures  on  his  land; 
of  measures  and  weights;  of  sheriffs  and  other  bailiffs  who 
held  pleas  of  the  crown ;  of  usurers  deceased,  and  their 
chattels ;  of  the  chattels  of  Jews  killed ;  of  counterfeiters 
of  the  coin ;  of  burglars,  fugitives,  outlaws ;  of  those  who 
had  not  made  suit  after  offenders ;  of  new  pretended  cus- 
toms ;  of  rewards  for  releasing  distresses ;  of  those  who 
held  plea  of  provors  without  lawful  authority ;  of  escape 
of  thieves ;  of  wreck ;  of  offenders  in  parks ;  de  rapinis 

^  Vide  Yol.  L,  463. 
23* 
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and  prisis;  of  thoBe  who,  having  no  liberty,  obstructed 
the  entrance  of  bailifffl  on  their  land;  of  bailiffs  and  sher- 
iffs giving  favor,  or  holding  plea  de  vetito  namio  without 
the  Kinff's  writ,  or  fomenting  suits,  or  taking  bribes ;  of 
hundreds  let  to  farm,  and  meir  value;  of  sheriffs  and 
bailiffs  discharging  on  pledges  persons  excused  of  the 
death  of  a  man,  for  money,  or  imprisoning  those  indicted 
of  larceny,  who  were  by  law  repleviable,  or  raising  amerce- 
ments, or  making  unlawful  distresses ;  of  such  who  did 
not  produce  those  they  had  been  pledged  for  before  the 
justices ;  of  warrens  made  without  lawful  authority ;  of 
treasure  trove;  of  felons  hanged,  and  the  value  of  their 
lands  and  goods.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
and  most  usual  articles  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  jurors  at 
this  time.^ 

Having  thus  shown  the  manner  in  which  business  was 
begun  in  the  eyre,  we  shall  for  the  present  take  leave  of 
it,  and  consider  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  the  course  of 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  This  will  carry  us  to  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  coroners,  and  at  length 
bring  us  back  to  the  eyre,  where  these  matters  were 
finally  determined. 

The  crime  which  first  claims  our  regard  is  that  of  tese- 
otitBK'  majesty;  which  contained  in  it  several  species 
m%i«ty.  Qf  oljence.  One  of  them  has  been  before  de- 
scribed from  Glanville;*  and  was,  when  a  person  attempted 
anything  against  the  king's  life, or  to  raise  sedition  against 
him,  or  m  the  army,  though  what  was  designed  was  not 
brought  to  eftect ;  and  all  those  who  gave  aid,  counsel,  or 
consent  thereto,  were  equally  involved  in  the  guilt.  A 
charge  of  this  kind  might  be  brought  by  any  one,  even 
by  an  infant ;  but  the  party  accused,  in  such  case,  was  to 
be  attached  till  the  infant  came  of  age.  The  accuser,  how- 
ever, must  himself  be  no  offender ;  for  if  he  was  an  ac- 
knowledged thief,  or  outlawed,  or  convicted,  or,  says  Brac- 
ton,  to  be  convicted  of  any  sort  of  felony,  he  was  not  admitted 
to  accuse  another ;  nor  were  accomplices  in  the  guilt  ever 
admitted  to  brin^  a  charge  of  Isese-majesty.  The  law  re- 
quired an  accusation  of  tnis  crime  to  be  made  with  all  ex- 
pedition. A  person,  who  knew  another  to  be  guilty,  was 
to  go  instantly,  says  Bracton,  to  the  king  himself,  if  he 

1  Bract,  116, 116  b,  117, 117  K  «  Vide  vol.  i,  383. 
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could ;  or  send,  if  he  conld  not  go;  or  to  ^ome famUiaris 
of  the  king,  and  relate  the  whole  matter.  This  was  to  he 
done  instantly ;  for,  according  to  the  same  authority,  he 
was  not  to  stay  two  nights  nor  two  days  in  one  place,  nor 
to  attend  the  most  ureent  business  of  his  own ;  he  was 
hardly  permitted,  says  ne,  to  turn  his  head  behind  him  ; 
and  the  dissembling  the  charge  for  a  time  by  silence, 
made  him  a  sort  of  accomplice,  and  betrayer  of  the  kins: ; 
and  afterwards,  should  he  prefer  his  accusation,  he  could 
not  by  law  be  heard,  unless  he  could  show  some  very  good 
reason  for  his  delay.^ 

If  this  charge  was  made  upon  public  fame,  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  inheritance  followed,  as  in 
case  of  an  appeal ;  thoug^h  in  Glanville's  time  it  seemed 
to  have  been  otherwise.^  If  the  prosecution  was  by  an 
appellor,  he  was  to  state  the  charge,  with  the  time,  hour, 
and  place;  and  conclude,  e^  hoc  eao,  juxta  considerationem 
curicB,  disratianare  paratus  sum.  Upon  this  the  duel  was 
awarded,  if  the  appellee  simply  denied  the  fact ;  but  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  make  certain  answers,  which  must 
be  determined  before  the  duel  could  be  awarded.  He 
might  object  any  of  the  points  before-mentioned,  as 
requisite  to  qualify  a  person  to  make  the  charge ;  to  all 
which  the  appellor  might  reply,  and  the  appeal  might  be 
decided  on  such  collateral  inouiry.* 

It  is  made  a  question  by  Braoton,  who  was  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  and  decide  such  points  of  law.  wboto  jndg* 
It  could  not  be  the  king,  says  our  author,  for  ****'**'• 
then  he  would  be  both  prosecutor  and  judffe ;  nor  his  jus- 
tices, for  they  represented  him.  Bracton  therefore  thinks 
that  the  curia  et  pares^  that  is,  the  justices  together  with 
the  jKLves,  were  to  be  judges  in  all  cases  of  life  and  limb, 
and  disherison  of  heir.  There  could  be  no  deubt,  espe- 
cially since  Magna  Oiarta^  whether  the  pares  regni  were  to 
be  tried  by  their  peers ;  Bracton  therefore  must  here  be 
understooa  as  speaking  of  commoners,  to  whom  the  secta- 
tores  of  the  county  and  other  courts  were  pares^  and  judges 
in  such  courts.  But  these,  we  have  seen,  were  never  pares 
curicB  in  the  kind's  courts.  And  indeed  the  manner  in 
which  he  gives  tnis  opinion  is  an  evident  mark  of  a  dif- 
ferent usage  having  subsisted,  and  that  it  was  not  pre- 

1  Bract,  118  b.  '  Vide  toL  L,  457.  <  Bract,  119. 
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cisely  agreed  in  what  instances  to  recur  to  this  ancient 
common-law  method.  This  idea  of  Bracton  might  be 
executed  by  associating  certain  persons  of  the  county  in 
the  commission  with  the  justices  (as  we  have  seen  was  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  the  commission  of  assize),^  who  would 
be  thus  at  once  constituted  pares  curice.  The  remainder 
of  this  passage  in  our  author,  as  it  contains  the  opinion 
then  entertained  upon  this  point  and  the  award  of  the 
duel,  deserves  notice.  There  was  to  be  a  distinction  ac- 
cording to  the  fact  on  which  the  appeal  was  grounded, 
whether  it  was  felony  or  trespass ;  for  every  trespass,  says 
he,  is  not  felony,  though  every  felony  contain  in  it  a  tres- 
pass. If  it  was  a  felony,  then  the  words  of  the  appeal  were 
to  be  weighed,  and  the  matter  examined  into ;  as  whether 
the  appellee  would  wage  the  duel,  or  plead  some  of  the 

Eoints  above  mentioned  to  bar  the  appeal ;  and  if  the  duel 
ad  been  waged  without  such  examination,  it  might  be 
devadiatUTrij  or  retracted.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  rather  a 
trespass  than  a  felony,  the  duel  was  barred ;  and  then  it 
was  to  be  inquired  of  what  degree  the  trespass  was.  If 
it  was  fern,  and  the  judgment  would  be  only  for  a  slight 
pecuniary  penalty,  the  justices  might  judge  of  it  without 
the  pares;  but  if  it  was  gravis^  and  very  near  to  that  which 
would  have  produced  a  disherison,  and  actually  required  a 
redemption  to  be  paid,  there  the  pares  were  to  be  asso- 
ciated to  the  justices,  lest  the  king,  by  himself  or  his  jus- 
tices, without  th.Q  pares^  should  be  both  actor  andjWex.* 

At  a  time  when  offences  of  Isese-majesty  were  so  unde- 
fined, and  accusations  of  that  crime  were  large  and  gen- 
eral, it  was  almost  always  necessary  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter before  it  went  to  the  decision  of  the  duel,  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  felony  or  a  trespass  only  (as  either  of 
those  might  be  an  offence  of  leese-majesty),  and  whether 
that  or  some  other  was  the  proper  mode  of  trial.  The 
associating  certain  pares  curice^  as  a  check  upon  the  justices, 
was  a  refinement  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  established  and  universal  practice;  for  the  opin- 
ion is  advanced  by  Bracton  with  a  soft  of  apprehension 
that  every  one  did  not  agree  with  him:  sine  pi^cejvdicio 
melioris  senientixB}  We  see  that  Isese-majesty  was  not  the 
description  of  any  specific  offence,  which  was  attended 

»  Vide  on^  34.  •  Bract,  119.  •  IWd.,  119  K 
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with  a  punishment  peculiar  to  itself;  except  that  when  it 
was  also  a  felony,  the  forfeiture  went  to  the  king,  and  not 
to  the  lord. 

Another  species  of  leese-majesty,  and  that  which,  as  it 
produced  death,  may  he  reckoned  among  the  hij^her  spe- 
cies, was  the  crimen  falsi;  at  least  that  sort  of  falsification 
that  affected  the  king's  crown;  as  falsifying  the  king's 
seal  in  signing  charters  or  writs;  or  making  charters  or 
writs,  and  putting  forged  seals  thereto.  Another  offence 
which  was  a  sort  of  crimen  falsij  and  which  affected  the 
king's  crown,  and  was  followed  by  death,  was  the  making 
of  raise  money,  or  clipping  that  which  was  good.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  coining  being  treated  as  a  crime  of 
laese-majesty.^ 

The  fraudulent  concealment  of  treasure  trove  is  consid- 
ered by  Bracton,  as  it  had  been  by  Glanville,^  to  be  a  high 
presumption  against  the  king's  crown  and  dignity:  this 
was  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  country.  Treasure  which 
was  found  in  the  earth  without  an  owner,  belonged  to  the 
king,  as  being  nvUius  in  horns.  So  was  derelictum,  or  vreck 
of  the  sea^  which  being  thrown  overboard  was  abandoned 
by  the  owner;  though  loreck  more  properly  meant  what 
was  cast  on  shore  after  the  destruction  of  a  ship,  where 
there  appeared  no  marks  by  which  the  owner  might  be 
known,  as  a  dog,  or  the  like.  There  is  no  mention  that 
an  infringement  of  this  royalty  was  deemed  a  crime  of 
Iflese-majesty,  though  that  of  treasure  trove  was.  To  vio- 
late any  of  the  laws  enacted  and  sworn  to^  for  the.  public 
benefit  of  the  realm,  was  considered  as  a  high  presumption 
against  the  crown  and  (Jignity  of  the  king;  in  which  case 
there  was  a  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  the  trans- 
gressor, as  the  pillory,  or  tumbrel,  with  a  consequent  in- 
famy, and  sometimes  a  pecuniary  penalty  and  abjuration 
from  the  town  where  the  offender  lived,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and,  probably  our  author  means, 
according  to  the  particular  directions  of  the  act  which 
had  been  violated :  ^  though  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  usual  in  those  times,  nor 
long  after,  to  affix  in  the  body  of  an  act,  these  or  any 
other  specijie  punishment  to  the  breach  of  it. 

The  crime  of  homicide  partly  concerned  the  king, 

^  Bnct.,  U9  b.  '  Vide  vol.  i.,  383.  *  LegeB  UatiUaB,  a  juraUs. 
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whose  peace  was  infringed,  and  partly,  as  Bracton  ex- 
presses  it,  the  person  who  was  killed.  Hom- 
icide might  be  committed  from  four  causes; 
it  might  be  ex  justitid^  necessitate  casu^  or  vduntcUe.  The 
first  was  when  any  one  was  killed  by  sentence  of  a  court, 
and  in  the  forms  of  law;  which  was  so  far  from  an 
offence,  as  to  be  highly  justifiable;  though  it  became  an 
offence,  if  the  due  order  and  course  of  the  law  was  not 
observed.  Homicide  by  necessity  was,  when  it  was  inev- 
itably necessary  to  kill  the  party,  in  order  to  defend  one's 
person  and  property;  for  if  the  necessity  was  not  inevi- 
table, the  fact  was  accompanied  with  the  guilt  of  homicide. 
Accidental  homicide,  or  per  infcrrtunium^  was,  when  a  stone 
was  thrown  at  a  bird,  or  some  other  animal,  and  a  person 
passing  by  unexpectedly  was  struck  and  killed  by  it;  or 
when  a  tree,  which  was  cutting  down,  fell  upon  some- 
body. But  here  a  distinction  was  made  between  a  lawful 
and  an  unlawful  act ;  as,  if  the  stone  was  thrown  towards 
a  place  where  people  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  or  not; 
if  a  person  when  cutting  down  the  tree,  called  out,  and 
gave  notice,  in  proper  and  reasonable  time,  for  any  one  to 
escape.  So  if  an  act  was,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
lawful  and  ptbper ;  as  if  a  master  did  not  exceed  tne 
usual  bounds  in  correcting  his  scholar,  whatever  was  the 
event,  no  homicide  could  oe  imputed.  K  the  act  was  un- 
lawful, or,  being  lawful,  was  done  without  due  caution,  it 
would  be  imputed  as  a  crime.  Voluntary  homicide  was, 
where  any  one,  of  certain  knowledge,  and  by  a  premedi- 
tated assault,  in  anser,  or  hatred,  or  for  gain,  killed  any 
one,  nequiter  et  in  filomd^  against  ^e  king's  peace.  This 
crime  was  sometimes  committed  in  the  presence  of  others, 
sometimes  without  any  one  seeing  it,  and  then  it  was 
called  murdrum^  as  in  Glanville's  time.* 

It  was  held  at  this  time,  that  if,  after  the  foetus  was 
formed  and  animated,  any  one  struck  a  woman  and  so 
caused  an  abortion,  or  even  if  anything  was  given  to  pro- 
cure an  abortion,  it  was  homicide,  it  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  several  persons,  and  one  was  killed,  though  the 
person  who  struck  the  blow  was  not  known,  yet  they  who 
held  him  while  he  struck,  those  who  came  with  a  bad  in- 
tention, and  even  those  who  only  came  to  counsel  and 
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assist,  were  all  guilty  of  homicide;  nor  was  he  deemed 
entirely  guiltless  who  could  have  rescued  the  deceased 
from  deam,  and  neglected  so  to  do.*  It  was  held,  that  an 
infant  and  a  madman  should  be  excused  from  the  pain  of 
homicide.* 

In  the  two  following  cases  the  law  is  thus  laid  down 
by  Bracton.  If  a  man  killed  a  thief  by  night,  the  party 
killing  would  not  be  liable  to  any  punishment,  provided 
he  could  not  have  saved  himself  without  so  doing.  If  a 
person  killed  one  who  was  a  hmnsoken^  as  they  then  called 
it,  that  is,  a  housebreaker,  and  the  killer  was  standing  on 
his  defence,  he  was  not  to  be  prosecuted.* 

As  a  person  committed  felony  in  killing  another,  so 
might  he  commit  felony  in  I^illing  himself;  and  this  was 
called  fehnid  de  seipso.  Thus,  if  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime,  as  one  taken  for  homicide,  or  in  manifest  theft,  or 
outlawed,  or,  in  short,  apprehended  for  any  crime,  and 
through  fear  of  its  consequences,  killed  himself;  such  a 
person  was  considered  a«  corrupted  in  blood,  for  it  was 
taken  as  amounting,  in  effect,  to  a  conviction.  But  those 
who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves,  when  under  no 
charge  for  any  offence,  were  not  to  forfeit  their  goods  nor 
inheritance  like  the  former,  because,  as  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent felony,  there  could  not  be  a  constructive  convic- 
tion ;  though,  says  Bracton  (in  contradiction,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  what  went  before),  if  a  person  tcedio  vitce,  vd  im- 
patientid  ddoris^  killed  himself,  however  his  inheritance 
might  be  saved,  he  yet  forfeited  his  movables.  Again,  if 
a  man  in  the  endeavor  to  do  some  hurt  to  another,  killed 
himself,  the  felonious  design  he  meditated  against  an- 
other would  be  punished  in  himself,  and  his  inheritance 
was  by  law  forfeited.  Should  a  madman  or  an  infant 
commit  any  felony  de  seipso^  they  were  exempted  from  all 
sorts  of  forfeiture,  unless,  indeed,  a  madman  did  the  fact 
in  some  lucid  interval.* 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  crime  of  homicide,  we 
shall  maKC  a  little  digression  to  examine  the  Tbeoffloeof  the 
method  directed  by  the  law  to  be  pursued  on      »«>»•»• 
the  death  of  a  man,  in  order  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice.    The  principal  agents  in  this  were  the  coroners^ 

who  were  properly  so  called,  from  the  part  they  took  in 

--  -     ■■ — 
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the  prosecution  of  those  offences  which  concerned  the 
coTOTmm  regis.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  coroners,  as  soon  as 
they  were  called  upon  by  the  king's  bailiff,  or  some  good 
men  of  the  country,  to  go  to  the  Dody  of  the  deceased  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  death  was  occasioned  by  a  wound, 
by  drowning,  by  suffocation,  by  accident,  or  by  whatso- 
ever cause,  if  it  was  a  sudden  death ;  and  as  they  went 
thither,  they  were  to  command  the  four,  five,  or  six  next 
towns  to  appear  before  them,  and  npon  their  oath  make 
inquisition  concerning  the  death.  They  were  to  inquire 
how  the  death  happened,  who  were  present,  who  were 
principals,  who  were  any  ways  assistmg  or  consenting 
thereto.  Those  who  were  in  this  manner  found  guilty, 
were  immediately,  if  present,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  and  committed  to  prison ;  and  all  those  who  were 
found  in  the  house  with  the  deceased,  though  not  guilty^ 
were  to  be  attached  till  the  coming  of  the  justices,  and 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  coroners'  rolls.  If  the  body 
was  found  in  a  field,  the  finder,  in  like  manner,  was  to  be 
attached.  They  were  to  inquire  whether  the  deceased 
was  known,  where  he  lodged  the  last  night,  and  the  host 
and  all  his  family  were  then  likewise  to  oe  attached.  If 
any  one  fled  on  account  of  the  death,  and  was  suspected 
of  being  guilty,  the  coroners  were  to  go  to  his  house  and 
inquire  what  chattels,  corn,  and  land  he  had,  and  cause  it 
all  to  be  appraised,  and  delivered  to  the  township,  which 
was  to  answer  for  the  value  thereof  before  the  justices. 
After  all  this,  and  not  before,  the  body  might  be  buried ; 
and  if  it  was  buried  without  such  inquisition  and  view 
of  the  coroners,  the  whole  township  was  to  be  in  miserir 
cordid.  If  a  person  was  drowned,  the  boat  out  of  which 
he  fell  was  to  be  appraised ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  thing 
which  was  the  causa  mortis  was  to  be  valued,  and  forfeited 
as  a  deodand  to  the  king.  Even  if  the  inquisition  did  not 
find  it  to  be  felony,  but  sudden  or  accidental  death,  yet 
the  finder,  with  all  who  were  in  his  company,  were  to  be 
attached  till  the  coming  of  the  justices.^ 

It  was  the  business  of  the  coroners  to  make  like  inqui- 
sition concerning  treasure  trove.  If  any  one  was  charged 
with  being  the  finder,  or  if  a  presumption  was  raised  by 
expensive  living,  or  otherwise,  such  person  was  to  be  at- 
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tacbed  by  four  or  six  pledges,  and  more,  if  tbey  could  be 
bad.  Again,  in  case  of  raptus  rfir^num^  if  it  was  followed 
np  witb  tbose  circumstances  of  instant  prosecution  tbat 
are  mentioned  before  from  Glanville,*  the  coroners,  to 
whom  the  complaint  was  made,  were  to  attach  the  of- 
fender by  four  or  six  pledges,  or,  if  there  were  no  very 
strong  marks  of  presumptive  guilt,  only  by  two.* 

The  coroners  had  a  like  office  in  appeals  de  pace  et  plagis. 
They  were  in  the  first  place  to  inspect  the  wound,  and  if 
it  was  mortal,  and  the  appellee  could  be  found,  he  was  to 
be  taken  and  detained  till  the  party  recovered ;  and  if  he 
died,  to  be  thrown  into  prison :  but  in  the  former  case, 
the  appellee  might  be  attached  by  four,  or  six,  or  more 
pledges,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  wound ;  and  if  it 
was  a  mayhem,  certainly  by  more,  that  the  security  mi^ht 
be  good ;  if  he  was  a  stranger,  or  could  find  no  security^ 
the  gaol,  says  Bracton,  was  to  be  his  pledge.  The  size  of 
the  wound,  its  length  and  depth,  were  to  be  measured, 
and  that,  together  with  the  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
arms  it  was  made  with,  the  coroner  was  to  see  described 
on  a  roll,  with  the  attestation  of  the  sheriff,  if  the  inqui- 
sition was  taken  in  his  presence,  or  in  the  county.'  Thus 
the  coroners  were  the  first  spring  in  criminal  prosecutions 
that  were  brought  by  appeal. 

To  return  to  the  prosecution  for  homicide.  If  persons 
were  committed  to  prison  for  the  death  of  a  imprtaonmwit 
man,  they  could  be  delivered  only  in  one  of  "dbau. 
these  three  ways:  they  might  be  discharged  on  pledges 
by  the  king's  command ;  they  might  be  delivered  Dy 
judgment  of  acauittal;  or,  if  they  were  clerks,  they 
might  be  claimed  by  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  way 
in  which  the  king  might  deliver  them  was  by  the  pro- 
ceeding on  the  writ  de  odio  et  atid,  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  observations  upon  Magna  Charta}  This  was  a  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  per  probos  et  kgales^  etc.,  inquiras^ 
utrian  A.,  etc,,  rectatuSj  vel  appellatus  sit,  etc.,  odio  et  cUid,  vd 
eo  guod  inde  eulpabiUs  sitj  etc.  Upon  the  return  of  guilty, 
he  was  not  to  be  discharged  on  bail ;  but  if  it  was  re- 
turned that  he  was  imprisoned  odio  et  atidj  he  was  bailed 
till  the  coming  of  the  justices.  This  was  affected  by  an- 
other writ  to  the  sheriff:  JPrcecipimiuSy  etc.^  si  A.j  etc.,  inve^ 
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nerit  tibi  12  jprcbos  et  legales  homines  de  com  qui  manucapiant 
habendi  eum  ad  primam  assisam^  etc^  tunc  eum  trad  as  in 
BALLUM  Ulis  12  probiSy  etc.  If  the  bailiff  of  a  liberty  would 
not  admit  a  person  to  bail  according  to  the  sheriff's  direc- 
tion, there  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  commanding  him, 
non  obstante  Ubertate^  to  enter  and  make  deliverance  him- 
self.i 

If  a  clerk  imprisoned  was  demanded  by  the  ordinary, 
he  was  to  be  instantly  delivered,  without  any  inquisition 
being  taken ;  he  was  not,  however,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
country,  but  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  either  in  the 
prison  of  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  ordinary  pleased,  in  that 
of  the  king,  till  he  nad  pureed  himself  from  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  chargeo,  or  had  &iled  in  making  his 
purgation,  and  had  been  accordingly  degraded.  Some- 
times the  ordinary  would  not  put  a  clerk  to  purge  him- 
self, unless  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  in  such  case,  a  writ  might  be  had  to  require  him 
to  proceed  therein. 

These  were  two  of  the  ways  in  which  a  person  impris- 
oned for  homicide  might  be  delivered ;  the  third  was  by 
judgment  of  acquittal,  which  needs  no  explanation.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  law  was,  that  persons  might  be  dis- 
charged on  bail ;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  sheriff  had 
such  a  discretion  allowed  him,  that  the  liberty  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  depended  wholly  upon  him.  He  was 
to  judge,  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  the  person's  circum- 
stances, character,  and  the  like ;  and  accordiujgly,  as  he 
thought  fit,  was  to  commit  to  prison,  or  admit  to  bail. 
This  became  peculiarly  hard  from  a  piece  of  law  then 
prevailing,  namely,  that  breach  of  prison,  however  small 
the  offence  for  which  the  party  was  committed,  and 
though  he  was  innocent,  should  be  punished  capitally ; 
and  this  is  one  instance  in  which  the  law  gave  an  entire 
indemnity  to  any  of  the  accomplices  who  would  discover 
the  design.* 

In  the  above  cases,  we  have  supposed  the  offenders  were 
all  forthcoming;  but  when  they  absented  themselves 
immediately  after  the  fact,  the  process  was  to  raise  hute- 
siurriy  or  hue  and  cry,  and  a  secta  or  suit  was  made  after 
them  from  town  to  town  till  they  were  taken,  otherwise 
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the  townehip,  where  the  fact  happened,  would  be  in  mis- 
ericordid.  This  hue  and  cry  and  suit  was  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  according  to  the  custom  of  different  places.* 
The  suit  was  to  be  carried  further  than  the  search  from 
town  to  town,  for  the  offender  was  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  county ;  a  method  which  had  been  adopted  in  mercy 
to  the  absent  fugitive,  who,  it  should  seem,  by  the  old 
law  was  considered  as  an  outlaw  upon  his  flight  merely, 
without  heinst  proclaimed  with  this  formality  in  the 
county  court.*^  The  law  now  was,  that  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  aminst  the  party  till  suit 
was  made  in  this  manner  m  the  county  court, 
and  he  had  had  this  warning  to  appear  and  purge  him- 
self. The  time  given  for  this  was  the  space  of  five 
months ;  that  is,  ne  was  to  appear  at  the  fifth  county 
court,  to  answer  for  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged ;  and  if  he  did  not,  then  he  was  adjudged  an  out- 
law, and  suffered  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  sentence. 
If  he  appeared  before  that  period,  he  saved  the  forfeiture 
of  his  land,  but  still  forfeited  his  goods,  on  account  of  his 
flight,  notwithstanding  he  might  be  innocent  of  the 
crime. 

But  the  criminal  could  not  be  prosecuted  to  outlawry 
in  this  way,  unless  a  person  stood  forth  to  make  the  suit, 
who  could  speak  de  visa  et  audita  that  the  party  had  fled ; 
and  who  would  call  upon  him  to  return  in  the  king's 
peace,  or  require  that  he  might,  at  the  proper  time,  oe 
outlawed ;  and  then  he  was  to  state  the  crime,  as  if  the 
party  was  present,  and  the  appeal  was  going  to  be  heard ; 
and  he  was  to  add,  that  should  he  appear,  he  would  repeat 
the  charge  he  had  made.  Thus  not  only  suit^  but  the 
appeal  was  actually  to  be  made,  before  the  fugitive  could 
be  outlawed.* 

It  should  here  be  recollected,  that  a  suit  and  appeal^ 
when  for  homicide,  could  not  be  prosecuted  by  every  one, 
but  only  by  one  who  was  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased ; 
and  that  the  nearest  was  preferred  to  the  more  remote. 
Yet  some  strangers  were  admitted  to  make  suit;  as  one 
who  was  bound l)y  homage  to  the  deceased ;  or  if  he  was 
of  the  manupastuSj  or  family  of  the  deceased  person,  or 
could  say  that  he  had  received  at  the  time  of  the  killing 
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any  wound,  or  reetraint,  or  the  like.  A  minor  mij^ht 
make  suit,  and  appeal ;  but  a  woman,  as  we  have  before 
seen  from  Glanville  and  Magna  Charta}^  could  not  have  an 
appeal  except  de  morte  viri  inter  brcuchia  sua  interfecti^  as 
ioracton  expresses  it.  It  should  be  observed,  that  suit 
could  not  be  made  bv  attomev,  if  the  party  was  able  him- 
self to  prosecute.*  if  a  sheriff  proceeded  to  demand  any 
one,  without  a  person  appearing  to  make  suit,  or  without 
the  command  of  the  justices  (who,  we  shall  presently  see, 
could  make  suit  for  the  king  in  case  of  any  intermission 
by  the  apjjellor),  he  was  in  misericordid. 

Respecting  the  persons  who  might  be  outlawed,  every 
male  who  was  twelve  years  old  might  be  outlawed, 
because  a  person  of  that  age  ought  to  be  in  some  decenna, 
or,  which  answered  the  same  purpose,  in  some  Trumuma- 
tus;  but  those  of  inferior  age,  as  they  were  not  sub  lege^ 
could  not  properly  be  ever  said  to  be  oudawed^  or  put  out 
of  the  law :  the  same  of  a  woman,  who,  as  she  also  was 
never  in  kmgfie — that  is,  in  frankpledge,  or  in  a  decennUy 
could  not  be  outlawed ;  but  if  she  flea  upon  commission 
of  any  felony,  she  might  be  wayviata^  as  they  called  it  — 
that  IS,  be  esteemed  as  one  deserted  and  forlorn,  which 
condition  corresponded  with  that  of  outlawry. 

The  time  necessary  to  complete  the  outlawry  was  this: 
the  offender  was  to  be  demanded  at  four  counties,  from 
county  to  county,  till  he  was  outlawed ;  but  at  the  first 
county  there  was  only  to  be  what  they  termed  simplex  w- 
catio;  and  that  was  not  computed  towards  the  time  as  one 
of  the  four  counties ;  so  that  in  truth  five  were  to  pass 
before  the  outlawry  was  had ;  the  outlawry  therefore  was 
to  be  at  the  fourth  of  those  after  the  simplex  vocatio.  At 
the  fifth,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  fourth  county,  no  essoin 
or  excuse  could  be  received,  nor  was  it  sufficient  that  any 
one  would  engage  to  produce  him  at  the  next  county ;  for 
this  would  be  protracting  the  time  of  outlawry  ad  in^ 
fnitum*  But  at  any  of  the  preceding  counties,  an  engage- 
ment to  produce  the  fugitive  would  be  admitted  till  the 
fifth  county ;  and  the  fugitive  had  till  the  fifth  county  to 
render  himself  to  prison,  or  defend,  himself  and  pur^e  his 
innocence;  but  after  that  time  the  outlawry  stood  in  the 
way,  and  he  could  not  return  till  that  was  removed  by 
the  mercy  of  the  king. 
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If  there  was  any  delay  in  making  the  suit,  as  if  hue 
and  cry  had  not  been  raised,  if  the  party  had  not  been 
pursued  from  town  to  town,  nor  to  the  sherift*,  nor  to  the 
coroner,  nor  at  the  first  county  ;  yet  if  a  person  chose  to 
commence  the  suit  afterwards,  he  might,  as  there  was  no 
one  who  had  any  right  to  object  such  deficiency  in  the 
proceeding.  Again,  if  the  suit  had  been  begun  in  time, 
but  a  county  court  was  suffered  to  pass  without  continu- 
ing it,  the  suit  might,  nevertheless,  be  resumed,  so  as  the 
lapsed  counly  was  not  reckoned  towards  the  time  of  com- 
puting the  outlawry ;  and  so  of  any  greater  omission, 
which,  if  rectified,  was  always  done  with  a  view  rather 
to  favor  the  appellee  than  to  oppress  him.  If  upon  any 
of  the  like  failures  of  suit  it  was  not  again  resumed,  the 
county  had  no  power  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  but  they 
were  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  justices,  whose  office 
it  was,  among  other  things,  to  give  direction  to  the 
sheriff  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  ex  parte  regis,  in  ^t  the  king's 
de&ult  of  the  appellor.  Thus  could  the  jus-  '^*- 
ticee  command  the  sheriff  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  where 
there  was  anv  slackness  in  the  party  who  had  commenced 
th«  suit.  They  mi^ht  likewise,  in  cases  where  no  suit 
had  been  commenced  by  an  appellor,  command  the  sheriff 
to  proceed  to  outlaw  a  person  charged  before  them  of  any 
crime ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  till  an  inquisition  had 
been  taken,  to  try  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  If  the 
inquisition  found  him  ffuilty,  then  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded to  proceed;  otherwise,  no  direction  was  given 
about  it.  The  sense  of  this  was,  that  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption of  the  party's  guilt  should  be  raised  before  he 
was  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  an  outlawry.  The  pre- 
sumption founded  upon  a  suit  commenced,  though  inter- 
mitted, was  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  the  justices  to 
direct  a  continuance  of  it ;  and  if  no  suit  had  been  com- 
menced, a  sufficient  presumption  was  raised  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  verdict  of  an  inquisition.'  This  was  the  course 
in  which  criminals  might  be  prosecuted  at  the  king's  suit, 
in  default  of  the  suit  of  the  party. 

If  the  due  order  and  formality  was  observed  in  proceed- 
ing to  outlawry,  it  could  be  removed  no  otherwise  than 
by  the  king's  pardon,  even  though  there  should  after- 

^  Bract,  126. 
24* 
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wards  appear  to  have  been  no  crime  committed,  as  if  the 

S^rson  supposed  to  be  killed  should  be  produced  alive, 
ut  should  any  of  the  necessary  requisites  towards  the 
outlawry  be  wanting,  it  became  void.  Many  were  the 
Bevenaiof  iustauccs  iu  which  this  might  happen.  An 
outiAwry.  outlawry  was  void  if  it  had  been  without  suit, 
or  without  a  continuance  of  the  suit,  if  it  was  proceeded 
in  after  the  iter  of  the  justices,  without  authority  from 
them ;  or  if  it  was  commenced  at  the  suit  of  the  king, 
without  a  previous  inquisition ;  if  it  was  pronounced  any- 
where than  within  the  county ;  supposing  it  for  London, 
if  it  was  pronounced  out  of  the  busting ;  if  the  offender 
died  before  the  outlawry ;  if  the  person  supposed  to  be 
killed  appeared  alive  before  the  outlawry  pronounced ;  if 
the  prosecutor  died  before  the  outlawry  pronounced ;  if 
the  accused  had  answered  for  the  same  offence  in  some 
other  county;  if  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  prison 
before  the  outlawrv ;  if  he  had  submitted  to  banishment 
by  consent  of  the  King ;  if  the  outlawry  was  pronounced 
before  the  legal  time  was  elapsed ;  if  he  was  under  twelve 
years  of  age ;  in  all  such  cases  the  outlawry  would  be  de- 
clared void,  upon  the  accused  coming  in  to  stand  a  trial 
for  the  offence.* 

Processes  of  outlawrv  lay  in  every  case  which  was 
charged  to  be  against  the  king's  peace ;  but  not  in  mat- 
ters which  concerned  the  sheriffs  peace  only.*  Outlawry 
lay  not  only  against  those  guilty  of  the  /oc^,  or,  as  they 
are  more  commonly  called,  principals,  but  also  against 
those  guilty  of /orce,  or,  as  tney  were  afterwards  called, 
accessories ;  and  if  neither  of  them  appeared,  the  proceed- 
ing would  be  against  both  at  the  same  time ;  only,  at  the 
last  county,  judgment  was  first  to  be  pronounced  against 
the  principal,  and  then  against  the  accessory,  on  the  same 
day.  Some  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  even  on  the  same 
day ;  and  others  said  that  the  accessory  was  not  even  to 
be  demanded  till  the  principal  was  first  convicted.  But 
Bracton  thought  that,  should  they  both  fly,  they  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  together,  as  above  mentioned ;  only, 
should  the  accessory  appear  alone,  then  indeed  he  was  not 
to  be  proceeded  against  till  the  princi^l  was  convicted, 
because,  by  his  appearance,  a  presumption  was  raised  of 
his  innocence. 

1  Bract.,  127  a,  b.  *Ibid.,  127  b. 
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When  a  person  was  outlawed,  every  one  who  knowingly 
fed,  received,  or  harbored  him  was  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  as  the  outlaw  himself;  for  which  reason  an  out- 
law had  in  earlier  times  been  called  a  freifuUesTtuin ;  one 
who  could  not,  by  law,  have  a  friend.  An  outlaw  was 
said  caput  gerere  lupinumj  by  which  it  was  not  meant  that 
any  one  might  knock  him  on  the  head,  as  has  been  falsely 
imagined,  but  only  in  case  he  would  not  surrender  him- 
self peaceably  when  taken ;  for  if  he  made  no  attempt  to 
fly,  his  death  would  be  punished  as  that  of  any  other 
man,  though  it  seems  that,  in  the  counties  of  Hereford 
and  Gloucester,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  marches  of 
Wales,  outlaws  were  in  all  cases  considered  literally  as 
capita  lupina}  If  an  outlaw  returned  without  the  kind's 
pardon,  be  might  be  executed  without  further  legal  in- 
quiry ;  for,  says  Bracton,  Justum  estjudiciuniy  qvJbd  sine  lege 
etjmicio  pereaty  qui  secundum  legem  vivere  recusal.^  An  out- 
law forfeited  evejything  he  had,  whether  it  was  in  right 
or  in  possession ;  all  obligations  and  contracts  were  dis- 
solved, and  all  rights  of  action ;  and,  like  a  judgment  of 
felony,  it  operatea  with  a  retrospect  to  make  void  all  gifts 
and  sales  made  after  the  felony  committed.  The  manner 
in  which  the  forfeiture  was  distributed  was  this:  all 
chattels  went  to  the  king ;  the  lands  were  taken  into  the 
king's  hands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  after  that  (unless 
holden  in  capite)  they  reverted  to  the  lord  of  whom  they 
were  holden.  The  king's  year  and  day  had  grown  into  a 
regular  casualty,  in  lieu  of  the  singular  species  of  punish- 
ment he  might  inflict  by  destroying  houses,  gardens,  and 
meadows ;  and  even  the  year  and  day  used  sometimes  to 
be  released  upon  the  lord's  paying  a  nne.' 

When  a  person  had  been  outlawed  according  to  all  the 
forms  of  law,  he  could  only  be  restored,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, by  the  lung's  pardon,  and  that  restored  him  only  to 
the  king's  peace,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  appear  without 
hazard  to  his  person ;  all  the  forfeitures  remained,  and 
every  other  consequence  of  the  outlawry.  For  though 
the  King  might  remit  his  own  claims,  he  could  not  release 
or  disturb  the  interest  of  others.*  This  pardon,  however, 
as  it  only  removed  the  outlawry,  still  len  the  party  to  be 

1  Bract.,  128  b.  '  Ibid^  129.  *  IbicL,  129. 
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proceeded  against  by  the  appellor  for  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged.^ 

In  such  instances,  where  the  king  would  have  pardoned 
a  conviction  of  the  feet,  he  would  readily  pardon  the  out- 
lawry, as  in  case  of  homicide  'per  inforiuniumy  or  se  defend- 
endo;  and  in  general  where  there  was  no  offence  com- 
mitted. Process  of  outlawry  would  not  lie  against  a 
clerk,  any  more  than  judgment  of  death.* 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  such  homicide  as  had  been 

Of  tminiM.  <^°^^i*^  i^  *^^  presence  of  persons,  who 
"  could  testify  concerning  it    There  was  another 

dcCTee  of  homicide,  wnich  was  when  any  one  was  killed 
nimo  sdente  vd  vidente^  prcster  solum  interfectorem  et  suos  coad- 
mtores  et  favJtoreSy  et  iia  quod  statim  assequatur  clamor  popUf- 
laris;  this  was  called  murdrum,  and  had  been  described  in 
the  same  manner  by  Glanville.^  In  this  case  it  was  pre- 
sumed, according  to  the  law  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  the  party  Mlled  was  a  Frenchman,  ^nless  JSngUshery 
—  that  is,  his  being  an  Englishman  —  was  proved  by  the 
relations,  and  presented  before  the  justices.^ 

There  were  many  cases  where  a  county  was  excused  from 
paying  a  fine  for  this  murdrum.  One  was  where  the  killer, 
whether  taken  or  not,  was  known;  for  then  the  felony 
might  be  prosecuted,  either  by  suit  or  inquisition,  to  out- 
lawry; much  more  if  the  killer  was  taken,  for  then  he 
might  be  punished;  bo,  if  the  party  survived  some  days, 
for  he  might  discover  the  offender,  and  declare  whether 
he  was  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchiman ;  if  any  had  fled 
to  a  church  for  the  death,  and  had  confessed  it;  so  where 
the  person  was  killed  per  infortunium^  as  by  suffocation, 
drowning,  or  the  like  accident,  though  in  some  places  the 
custom  was  otherwise.  In  all  cases  but  the  preceding,  if 
the  killer  was  not  known  (whether  the  person  slain  was 
English  or  not)  a  murdrum  was  to  be  paid,  unless  Englishr 

pt«6ntiii«iit    ^  was  duly  presented.    This  presentment  was 

of  Engiisherj.  ^p  bc  bcforc  tne  coroners,  at  the  very  time  they 
made  inquisitions  of  the  death.  The  proof  was  different 
in  different  counties ;  in  some,  the  fact  was  presented  by 
two  males  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and  two  females  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  of  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  de- 
ceased ;  in  some  counties  by  one  of  each ;  in  others  diffeiv 

»  Bract^  133  b.      « Ibid.,  134  b.      »  Vidt  vol.  L,  460.      *  Bract,  134  b. 
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ently.  The  names  of  these  persons  were  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  rolls  of  the  coroners,  and  to  be  presented  before  the 
justices  itinerant  If  there  was  any  doubt,  either  of  what 
the  relations  alleged,  or  whether  they  were  related  to  the 
party,  the  EnaUshery  was  to  be  declared  per  patriam} 

If  an  offender  fled  to  a  privileged  place,  he  might  either 
surrender  himself  to  justice,  or  abjure  the  realm 
of  England.  If  he  chose  the  latter,  a  certain 
number  of  days  were  to  be  allowed  him  to  reach  any  port 
he  should  choose,  to  which  he  was  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way,  never  leaving  the  king's  highway,  nor  delaying  two 
nights  at  a  place ;  but  he  was  to  Keep  on,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  port  within  the  stated  time,  and  transport  himself  as 
soon  as  possible.  Before  he  set  out  he  was  to  bind  him«- 
self  by  an  oath,  taken  before  the  coroners  or  the  justices, 
that  he  would  leave  the  kiujgdom  of  England,  and  never 
return  to  it  but  by  permission  of  the  King.  This  oath 
ought  to  be  taken  within  forty  days  from  the  offender's 
first  goine  to  the  privileged  place,  that  being  the  space 
of  time  allowed  by  the  law  to  sanctuary  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly prescribea  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,*  as 
the  period  within  which  persons  acquitted  by  the  ordeal 
should  abjure.  However,  if  the  person  flying  to  sanctuary 
would  not  leave  it  at  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not  be 
removed  from  thence  by  lay  hands ;  but  it  rested  with  the 
ordinary  of  the  place  to  remove  him,  if  he  thought  fit. 
Should  the  bishop  scruple  to  infringe  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  (a  scruple  which  could  very  rarely  oe  removed 
in  the  mind  of  a  churchman),  there  remained  nothing  but 
to  starve  him  out'  Thus  stood  the  law  of  sanctuary  and 
abjuration. 

If  a  person  was  in  custody  for  a  felony,  he  was  not  to  be 
stripped  immediately  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  taken,  thev  were  to  be  appraised  by  the  guard- 
ians of  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  oailiffs,  and  other  law- 
ftil  men,  and  to  be  safely  kept  by  the  baUiflfe  till  the  pris- 
oner was  either  convicted  or  acquitted.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  to  have  the  use  of  them  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries;  and  if  they  were  taken  from  him,  he  might 
have  a  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  see  it  ordered  in 
the  above  manner.    It  was  a  rule  that  a  prisoner  should 

1  Bract.,  134  b^  135  a,  b.        ^Vidt  vol.  i.,  817.        '  Bract,  135  b,  136. 
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not  be  brought  before  the  justices  legatis  manibuSy  with  his 
hands  tied ;  though  sometimes,  to  prevent  escapes,  they 
might  bind  his  feet* 

Having  thus  brought  the  prisoner  into  court,  the  next 
step  would  be  to  state  the  words  of  the  appeal,  with  the 
de&nce  of  the  appellee,  and  the  joining  issue  on  the  fact, 
and  going  to  trial ;  but  before  we  come  to  speak  so  par- 
ticularly of  this  proceeding,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise 
somewhat  concerning  the  alterations  which  had  taken 
place  during  this  reign  in  the  modes  of  trial  in  criminal 
inquiries.  The  triaf  by  ordeal  had  continued  till  the 
ordMigoM  judgments  of  councils*  and  the  interference 
out  of  uae.  ^f  ^g^  clcrgy  at  length  prevailed  against  it.  In 
the  third  year  of  this  reign  direction  was  given  to  the 
justices  itinerant  for  the  northern  counties  (and  probablv 
to  the  others  likewise)  not  to  try  persons  charged  with 
robbery,  murder,  or  other  such  crimes,  by  fire  and  water ; 
but,  for  the  present,  till  further  provision  could  be  made, 
to  keep  them  in  prison  under  safe  custody,  so,  however, 
as  not  to  endanger  them  in  life  or  limb ;  and  for  those 
who  were  charged  with  inferior  offences,  to  cause  them  to 
abjure  the  realm.'  What  further  provision  was  made,  as 
thereby  promised,  does  not  appear  (a) ;  but  we  find  this 

Sa)  There  was  no  fltatatory  enactment^  bat  [as  Dr.  Lingard  states)  the 
Iges,  of  their  own  authority,  adopted  a  practice  which  haid  been  creeping 
into  the  criminal  courts  ever  since  the  proof  of  innocence  by  compurgation 
had  been  abolished  under  Henry  IIL  When  a  prisoner  found  himself  in- 
capable of  battle,  or  was  afraid  of  the  trial  by  battle,  he  would  soUcit,  and 
sometimes  parchase  of  the  crown,  permission  to  put  himself  upon  his  country, 
that  is,  to  have  the  question  of  fact  determined  by  inquest,  of  the  jurors 
of  the  court,  as  was  generaUy  done  in  civU  suits  (see  instances  in  BoL  Ourim 
Beg,  of  Richard  I.  and  1  John,  vol.  i.,  204;  iL  30,  97,  121, 173,  230,  245). 
On  these  occasions  the  accused  often  pleaded  that  the  charge  was  founded  in 
malice  and  hatred,  and  ask^  that  the  jurv  might  inauire,  "  utrum  atia  sit 
vel  non."  It  had  been  hitherto  a  favor,  wnich  depended  on  the  dLscretion 
of  the  judges ;  but  now  it  was  offered  to  all,  and  was  gladly  accepted  by  most 
The  accused  had,  indeed,  the  right  of  r^ecting  it;  but  if  he  did,  and  re- 
fused to  plead  before  a  jury,  he  might  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  be  made 
to  suffer  the  peine  forte  ti  durt^  (LinaanTs  Hist.  Eng.,  iL,  c  6.)  For  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  statement,  the  learned  writer  cites  no  authorities,  except  the 
entries  in  the  rolls  already  quoted — entries  of  prisoners  putting  themselves 
on  the  country,  which  (K)  not  support  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
Alfired's  time  tnere  was  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  equally  certain 
that  jurors,  in  those  days,  were  witnesses;  and  that  ir  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses, as  there  could  nardly  be  in  many  criminal  cases,  as  murder,  there 
oould  be  no  trial  by  jury,  and  therefore  the  ordeal  was  resorted  to,  in  defkolt  of 

*  Bract,  136  b,  137.  »  Dugd.,  Ori.  Jttr.,  87. 
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order  of  council  had  such  an  influence  towards  abolishing 
this  superstition,  that  it  went  quite  out  of  use  by  the  time 
of  Bracton,  who  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  book  (a). 

witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  witnenes  (in  which  case  the  accased 
might  prefer  the  ordeal),  it  does  not  appear  whether  trial  by  jury  was  enforced, 
or  whether  the  accused  had  an  option.  The  question,  however,  as  to  the  en- 
forcing of  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases,  appears  to  depend  upon  a  consid- 
eration overlooked  by  the  learned  historian  just  quoted,  viz..  Whether  or  not. 
at  this  period,  trial  by  jury  had  ceased  to  be  mere  trial  by  witnesses,  and  haa 
become  a  trial  by  the  jurors  upon  the  evidence ;  for,  if  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  trial  by  jurors  could  be  enforced  in  all  cases,  t.  &,  in  cases  where  there 
were  no  witnesses.  For  so  long  as  jurors  were  witnesses,  there  could  be  no 
trial  by  jury  where  there  were  no  witnesses.  It  rather  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  jurors  had  not  ceased  to  be  witnesses ;  and  therefore  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  learned  Lingard  is  right  in  supposing  thaJb,  at  this  time, 
trial  by  jury  was  directly  enforc^  in  all  cases ;  nor  do  the  entries  on  the  rolls 
he  refers  to  appear  to  support  such  a  conclusion,  as  they  only  show  that  there 
was  trial  by  jury  allowed.  It  was  quite  another  thins  to  enforce  it;  and  of 
this  there  ia  no  evidence.  The  ancient  usage,  as  stated  by  the  author  a  little 
further  on,  was  to  give  the  option  to  a  prisoner  to  be  triea  "  by  God  " —  t. «., 
the  ordeal  —  or  "your  country,''  which  meant  a  jury ;  and  this  supports  the 
view  that  trial  by  jury  was  allowed  in  criminal  cases,  as  it  was  in  tne  reign 
of  Henry  II.  in  civil  cases,  and  also  seems  to  show  that  trial  by  evidence  was 
gaining  ground.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  under  the  ordinance  now  in 
question,  some  inquiry  must  nave  been  made  by  means  of  evidence ;  and 
tnere  is  no  doubt  it  was  an  indirect  way  of  coercing  prisoners  to  put  them- 
selves upon  the  country,  by  keeping  them  in  prison  until  they  did  so.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Mirror  —  temp.  Edwalhi  I. — which  com- 
plains that  the  people  were  not  allowed  the  trial  by  the  miracle  of  God,  as 
the  ordeal  was  called. 

(a)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  trial  by  jurjr  very  gradually  superseded  every 
other  mode  of  triaL  The  trial  by  jury  which  was  mentioned  by  Glanville, 
in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  II..  as  jurcUa  pcUricd  give  viaiuto  (Olan.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  zi. ; 
vii.,  c  XVI. ;  v.,  c.  iv.),  ana  in  his  time  allowed  as  real  actions  at  the  elec*> 
tion  of  the  defendant^  was  afterwards  so  much  approved  of,  that  suitors  were 
led  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  proceeding  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  advice 
of  the  court,  as  Glanville  says:  "  Tune  eo  coMensu  ipaarum  parUam  tune  eiiam 
de  consUio  curia  "  (lib.  xiii.,  c.  iLV.  And  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  on 
the  rolls  (see  FiaeiL  Abb.,  140;  Brae,,  147) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Bracton  it 
had  become  the  most  ordinary  method  of  aeciding  questions  of  fact 

It  is,  however,  abundantly  manifest  that  at  this  time  jurors  still  continued 
to  be  only  witnesses,  and  to  find  their  verdicts,  as  Bracton  often  explains, 
only  upon  what  thev  have  themselves  known,  and  heard,  or  seen.  Thus,  in 
the  reigu  of  Richara  I.,  the  jury  found  a  special  verdict  in  these  terms :  ''Assisa 
dicunt  quod  numquam  viderunt  aliquam  personam  prsesentari  ad  ecdesiam 
sed  semper  tenuerunt  personae,  persona  in  personam  ut  de  patre  in  filium, 
usque  ad  ultimam  personam  quae  ultimo  ooiit"  (Plae.  Abb^  iii.:  Norfolk). 
8o  in  the  same  rei^  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  there  is  this  entir : 
"Assisa  venit  recognitura  si  Adam  de  GrenvIUe  et  Willielmus  de  la  Folie 
dessaisaverunt  injuste,  et  sine  judicio,  Willielmum  de  Weston  de  libero  ten- 
emento,  juratores  dicunt  quod  non  viderunt  unquam  aliam  saisitum  de  ten- 
emonto  ille  nisi  Will,  ae  la  Folie."  So,  in  the  reign  of  John,  there  is  this 
entry:  ''Juratores  dicunt  quod  ecclesiae  sancta  Helens  nunquam  fuit 
capella  pertinens  ad  ecdesiam  sancti  Michaelis  quae  est  de  donatio  domini 
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As  to  the  trial  bj  duel,  it  should  seem  that  some  direction, 
like  that  just  mentioued,  had  been  made,  which  gave  to  a 
party  appealed  an  election  to  defend  himself  fer  corpus  or 
per  patriam;  a  regulation  which,  no  doubt,  was  framed  in 
analogy  with  the  institution  of  the  assize  in  lieu  of  the 
duel  m  a  writ  of  right ;  and  as  in  that,  so  here,  if  the  ap- 
pellee put  himself  upon  the  country,  he  could  not  after- 
wards defend  himself  by  duel,  nor  vice  versd} 

This  option  of  trial  was  not  so  wholly  left  to  the  party 
The  dueL  app^^^lcd,  but  that  the  justices  assumed  a  power 
of  control  in«certain  cases  of  a  very  particular 
nature ;  and  directed  the  one  or  the  other,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  best  suited  to  the  matter  of  inquiry.  Thus  where 
a  person  was  poisoned,  the  appellee  had  no  election,  but 
was  compelled  to  defend  himself  per  corpus  ;  because,  says 
Bracton,  the  patria  could  know  nothing  of  a  concealed 
fact,  like  this,  but  by  conjecture  or  by  hearsay,  which 
would  be  no  proof,  either  for  the  appellor  or  the  appellee. 
Again,  some  cases  were  held  so  clear,  as  to  stand  m  need 
of  neither ;  as,  where  a  person  was  found  near  the  deceased 
with  a  drawn  knife;  where  a  person  slept  in  the  same 
house  with  the  deceased,  and  raised  no  hue  and  cry.  In 
these  and  the  like  cases  of  violent  presumption,  the  ap- 
pellee was  not  admitted  to  defend  himself  either  p^r  cor- 
pus  or  per  patriam^  but  such  a  manifest  circumstance  was 
considered  as  a  conviction  of  the  fact.* 

In  all  appeals  of  felony  it  was  required,  that  the  year, 

regis,  Bed  semper  temporibos  suis  jadicaverent  illam  esse  matricem  eccle- 
siam"  \PUic,  Ahh,j  94;  Lane,  rot,^  ul).  **  £t  quod  nesciant  ai  Wiliielmus  de 
la  Folie  dissaisisset,  cum  inde  vel  non,  oonsideratum  est  quod  alii  juratores 
eligantur  qui  melius  sciant  rei  yeritatem.  Dies  datus  est  eis  ad  diem  Mer- 
curii''  {Piac.  Ab.  WiUeser),  From  this  it  appears,  that  if  it  happened  that 
the  jury  did  not  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  determine  it,  the  course  was 
to  have  another.  So  it  is  laid  down  in  Bracton,  upon  a  question  whether 
the  plaintiff  claiming  to  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  had  issue  by  his  wife :  ''  Si 
dicant  juratores  quod  bene  viderunt  eum  seysitum  et  postea  ejectum  per 
tenentum  sed  de  aii<^uo  puero  nihil  sciunt,  quia  mater  obiit  inpariendo,  extra 
oomitatem  in  remotis  quia  eorum  veredictum  insuffiens  est  et  quia  ipse 
ignorare  possunt  ea  qun  fiunt  in  remotis,  recurrendum  erit  ad  oomitatum  et 
ad  vicenetum  nbi  mater  obiit ;  et  ibe  facta  inquisitione  de  veritate  terminetur 
nqg^otium"  (Bfueton.  fol.  216  a).  Thus  it  is,  that  in  an  assize  the  jurors  were 
said  to  recogrdiie,  tnat  is,  to  declare  upon  their  knowledge  or  recollection. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  John,  we  find  a  jury  declaring :  *'  Quod  ipse  recog- 
noverunt  quod  interfuerunt  nbi.  Ricardus  de  W.  coram  ipsis  et  aliis,  etc, 
propria  voluntate  yendidit  terram  soam,''  etc. 

^  Bract,  137.  >  Ibid,  187  a,  h. 
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day,  hour,  and  place,  should  be  stated  precisely ;  and  it 
was  to  be  charged  d^  visu  et  audita^  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  party's  own  senses.  The  form  of  an  appeal  of  homi- 
cide was  as  follows :  A.  appdlat  B.  de  morte  C.  Appeal  of  bom- 
fratris  sui^  qubd  sicut  ipse  A.  et  C.  frater  suus  es-  ******•• 
sent  in  pace  Dei  et  domini  regis  apud  such  a  'plaxiey  faciendo 
such  a  thing,  or  transeundo  from  such  a  place  to  such  a 
place,  on  such  a  day,  year,  and  hour,  venit  idem  B.  with 
such  a  one,  et  nequiter,  et  in  feUmid^  et  in  assultu  premeditato^ 
et  contra  pojcem  domini  regis  ei  datam^  fecit  idem  B.prcedicto 
fratri  suo  C,  unum  plagam  mortalem  in  capite  quodam  gladiOy 
ita  qubd  obiit  infra  triduum  de  plaga  iUa ;  and  then  concluded 
thus :  Et  qubd  fecit  hoc  nequiteVj  et  in  fdonidy  et  contra  pacem 
domini  regis j  offert  se  disrationare  versus  eum  ubicunque  per 
corpus  suum;  sicut  iUe  qui  prcesens  fuity  et  hoc  vidit^  et  sicut 
curia  domini  regis  consiaeravit^  et  si  de  eo  mali  contigerity  per 
corpus  of  such  a  onej  frattis  suiy  or  parentis  G  qui  similiter 
hoc  offert  disrationare  per  corpus  suum,  sicut  curia  consideraveriL^ 
This  was  the  form  of  an  appeal  against  the  principal.  An 
api)eal  against  an  accessory,  or  one  guilty  offorce^  as  they 
called  it,  was  thiis:  A.  appdlat  B.  de  fortiS,  qux)d  cum  ipse  et 
C. frater  suus  essent,  etc.,  venit  idem  D.  cum  prcedicto  B.  et  cum 
aliis,  naming  them,  et  tenuit  ipsum  C,  fratrem  suum,  quamdiu 
ipse  B.  inte^ecit  eum;  ei  qubd  hoc  fecit  nequiter,  etc.  After 
this  the  appellee  made  his  defence,  in  this  way :  JSt  B. 
venit,  et  defendit  omnem  fehniam,  et  pacem  domini  regis  infrajC" 
tarn,  et  quicquid  est  contra  pacem  domini  regis,  et  mortem,  and 
everything  charged  in  the  appeal ;  and  concluded  with 
putting  himself  upon  the  country,  or  defending  himself 
per  corpus;  et  quod  idem  inde  cvlpaoilis  non  sit,pomt  se  super 
patriam  de  bono  et  mala,  if  he  chose  that  trial ;  or  paratus 
est  se  defendere  versus  eum  per  corpus  suum,  sicut  curia  domini 
regis  consideraverit  The  appellee  was  compelled  to  name 
one  or  other  of  these  trials ;  for  if  he  had  said  simply, 
quod  velit  se  defendere,  sicut  curia  domini  regis  consideraverit, 
it  would  have  been  no  defence  at  all  ;^  and  accordingly, 
we  may  suppose,  the  appeal  would  have  been  taken  pro 
canfesso;  for  the  court  were  not  to  instruct  him  how  he 
was  to  defend  himself.  But  if  he  had  said,  paratus  sum 
defendere  velper  corpus  meum,  vel  per  patriam,  sicut  curia  con- 
sideraverit,  it  should  seem,  says  Bracton,  that  he  thereby 

1  Bract,  138.  '  IbicL  138  b. 
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gave  up  his  election;  and  then,  we  suppose,  the  court 
would  refer  it  to  the  more  rational  trial,  that  "by  jury.* 

If  he  made  choice  of  the  tri^l  per  patriam^  he  was  not  \o 
prefer  the  patria  of  any  hundred  he  liked ;  but  that  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  judge,  who  might  assign  which 
twelve  he  pleased,  of  those  returned  for  each  hundred. 
This  practice  was  in  order  to  guard  against  partiality  and 
collusion ;  for,  says  Bracton,  a  man  might  have  lived  very 
reputably  in  one  patria^  and  not  so  in  another.  If  he  haa 
chosen  the  defence  per  corpus^  the  justices,  before  they  suf- 
fered the  duel  to  commence,  were  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fact,lest  it  might  be  some  trifling  trespass, 
in  which  the  duel  would  not  lie:  a  laudable  caution  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  hazard  of  life  in  that  barbarous  trial.' 

But  many  exceptions  might  be  made  to  the  appeal, 

Exceptions  which  would  supcrscdc  the  necessity  of  recur- 
thereto.  j.^jjg  ^^  either  of  these  trials.  These  were  either 
such  as  were  general,  and  were  equally  decisive  in  all  ap- 
peals ;  or  such  as  were  specially  appropriated  to  particular 
prosecutions.  Of  the  former  kind  were  the  following :  that 
suit  had  not  been  properly  made ;  that  the  coroner's  roll 
and  the  appeal  made  in  court  did  not  agree;  that  the  coro- 
ner's and  sheriff's  rolls  varied  from  each  other ;  that  the  ap- 
pellee had  been  already  appealed  and  acquitted  of  the  fact; 
that  an  iter  had  intervened  since  the  fact,  without  any 
prosecution  commenced;'  that  the  appeal  was  brought 
per  odium  et  atiam;  that  it  would  not  lie  between  the  ap- 
pellor and  appellee,  being  lord  and  tenant,  or  lord  and 
villein ;  that  there  was  no  mention  in  the  appeal  de  visu 
et  audita;  that  there  was  a  variation  in  the  name ;  that 
the  appellor  had  once  made  a  retraxit  of  his  suit ;  that  the 
appellor  was  a  manifest  traitor  convict,  or  a  thief,  and 
provor ;  that  the  fact  was  not  laid  de  pace  domini  regis^  but 
de  pace  justitiarii,  or  de  pace  mcecomitis;  that  it  was  not  laid 
to  be  a  felony ;  *  that  the  appellor  was  a  clerk.  The  ap- 
peal might  also  be  deferred  for  a  time,  by  alleging  the 
minority  of  either  the  appellor  or  appellee.* 

If  none  of  these  exceptions  could  be  made  and  sup- 

^  Perhaps  this  might  be  the  oriein  of  the  modem  form  Id  which  a  prisoner 
puts  himself  on  trial, —  by  Ood  ana  my  country^ —  though  now  the  or  is  changed 
to  and;  the  former  signifying  the  same  aaper  oorpus,  which  was  always  con- 
sidered as  an  appeal  to  heaven, 

'  Bract,  138  b.     *  Ibid.,  139  b,  140  a,  b.     « Ibid.,  141.     •  Ibid^  141  b. 
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ported,  the  duel  might  be  wa^ed.  We  have  seen  in  what 
manner  a  right  to  land  was  tried  by  duel.*  We  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  relating  the  method  of  ordering  this 
proceeding  in  an  appeal.  \Vhen  the  duel  was  waged,  the 
appellee  first  gave  security  to  defend,  and  then  the  appel- 
lor gave  security  to  maintain  the  appeal ;  after  which  the 
appellee  took  an  oath,  denjjrinff  the  matter  of  the  appeal 
word  for  word :  "  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  call  yourself  John  by  the  name  of  baptism, 
that  I  did  not  kill  your  brother,  nor  gave  him  a  wound 
with  a  sort  of  weapon  by  which  he  might  be  removed 
further  from  life,  or  brought  nearer  to  death ;  nor  did  you 
see  this,  so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  Gospels."  This 
was  the  form  of  swearing,  with  the  additional  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  and  the  like.  It  seems  very  re- 
markable, that  anything  should  be  rested  upon  the  sort 
of  instrument  with  which  a  man  was  killed ;  but  so  it 
was.  Bracton  says,  it  might  be  laid  in  the  appeal  as  done 
with  any  kind  armorum  mdviarum;  but  not  with  a  stick, 
or  stone,  or  other  weapon  that  could  not  be  said  to  be 
arma  mduta.  It  may  be  said,  that  Bracton  states  this 
only  as  an  opinion  held  by  some,  secundum  quosdam;  yet  he 
seems  to  give  an  absolute  opinion,  that  a  wound  with  a 
stick  or  stone  would  not  be  properly  laid.' 

After  this,  the  appellor  swore  in  maintenance  of  his 
appeal  thus:  "Hear  this,  0  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  are  called  John  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that 
you  are  perjured,  and  therefore  perjured,  because  you 
wickedly  and  feloniously  did  kill  C.  my  brother;  and 
wickedly  and  feloniously,  and  with  a  premeditated  assault 
did  give  him  such  a  wound,  with  such  a  sort  of  weapon, 
that  he  died  thereof  in  three  days ;  and  this  I  saw,  so 
help  me  God,  and  these  holy  Gospels :  "  to  which  were  to 
be  added,  as  in  the  former  oath,  the  time,  place,  name, 
and  the  other  necessary  circumstances,  so  as  to  support 
and  cover  everything  charged  in  the  appeal.  After  the 
oaths  were  thus  taken,  the  appellee  was  to  be  committed 
to  two  knights  or  other  lawful  men,  according  to  his  rank, 
who  were  to  lead  him  to  the  field  assigned  for  the  duel ; 
and  the  appellor  in  like  manner.  There  they  were  both 
to  be  guarded  so  that  no  one  might  converse  with  them, 

1  Vide  vol.  L,  329.  '  Bract,  138. 
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till  they  engaged  in  the  duel.  Before  they  engaged,  each 
was  to  swear  in  this  manner:*  "Hear  this,  ye  justices, 
that  I  have  not  eat  nor  drank,  nee  aliquis  pro  me,  nee  per  me 
propter  quod  lex  Dd  deprimi  debeaty  et  lex  diaholi  ex  altari^  sic 
me  Dms  adjuvef  After  this  a  proclamation  was  made, 
forbiading  all  persons,  whatever  they  heard  or  saw,  to 
move  or  speak  a  word,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;  and  then  the  appellor  and  appellee  engaged. 
If  the  appellor  was  vancjuished,  or  if  the  appellee  defended 
himself  the  whole  day  till  the  stars  began  to  appear,  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  appeal ;  because  the  appellor  had  engaged 
to  convict  him  that  day^  and  had  failed.  He  was  also  ac- 
quitted as  against  all  others  who  had  appealed  him  of  the 
same  fact ;  as  were  those  likewise  who  were  appealed  of 
force  or  command.  But  if  the  appellee  was  vanquished,  he 
suffered  capitally,  and  forfeited  everything  from  him  and 
his  heirs,  as  was  before  stated  in  case  of  outlawry.  Should 
the  appellor,  when  he  came  into  the  field,  make  a  retraxit 
of  the  appeal,  he  was  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  and  he  and  his 
pledges  of  prosecuting  the  duel  were  in  misericordid.  But 
it  was  otherwise,  if  he  was  vanquished ;  for  though  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  gaol,  he  was  generally  pardoned  the  miseri- 
cordia^  in  consideration  that  he  had  engaged  in  mainte- 
nance of  the  king's  peace.* 

After  the  principal  was  convicted,  they  might  proceed 
to  the  duel  against  the  accessory.  This  might  De  the  next 
day.  Or,  if  the  accessories  had  not  been  yet  appealed, 
they  might  then  state  an  appeal  against  them,  and  pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  as  before  mentioned  in  case  of  princi- 
pals ;  and  the  accessory,  if  convicted,  would  suffer,  as  the 
principal,  according  to  the  maxim,  satis  occidit  gvi  prcccipit. 
If  anything  happened  which  prevented  the  appeal  against 
the  accessories,  the  king  might  take  it  \r^  pro  pace  sud; 
and  then  the  trial  would  of  necessity  be  per  patriam  ;  for 
the  duel  could  not  be  waged  against  the  king.  There 
were  other  instances  where  the  duel  could  not  be  waged ; 
as,  when  the  appellor  was  a  woman ;  when  the  appellor 
had  been  maimed,  or  was  above  sixty  years  old  ;  though 
in  this  last  case  he  had  his  election,*  We  have  seen,  m 
Glanville's  time,  that  there  was  a  different  judgment, 
when  the  offender  failed  to  purge  himself  per  legem^  and 

»  Bract,  138.  « Ibid.,  142.  »  Ibid.,  142  b. 
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when  he  waa  vanquished  in  the  duel.^  A  similar  differ- 
ence seems  to  have  subsisted  at  this  time ;  for  when  the 
king  pursued  an  appeal  pro  pace  sud^  and  convicted  the 
partj  by  the  inquest,  Bracton  doubted  what  was  to  be  the 
punishment.  Some  thought  it  was  to  be  capital,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  appeal  had  gone  on  at  the  suit  of 
the  party ;  others  thought,  that  it  was  to  be  only  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty ;  and  yet,  where  a  woman  convicted  a 
man  of  a  rape  per  patriam,  he  suffered  as  upon  an  appeal 
in  other  cases.' 

"We  have  hitherto  been  treating  of  a  prosecution  when 
a  person  chose  to  stand  forth  as  accuser,  and  when  the 
king  carried  on  the  suit,  on  the  omission  or  &ilure  of  such 
person  in  continuing  it.  It  remains  now  to  say  something 
upon  the  other  mode  of  prosecution,  which  was  when  a 
person  was  indicted  per  famam  patrice.  This  was  prob- 
ably no  other  than  the  fama  publica  mentioned  ProcMdingoer 
by  Glanville  ;*  which  raised  a  presumption  /«»«»» !»«'*»■ 
amounting  to  a  conviction,  till  the  party  nad  purged  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  thereby  thrown  upon  him ;  for 
this,  like  other  presumptions,  was  open  to  a  proof  or  pur- 
gation to  the  contrary.  The  fame  which  was  sufficient  to 
raise  this  presumption,  ought  to  be  such  as  was  enter- 
tained by  ^ood  and  grave  men,  who  deserved  credit,  and 
not  the  nyin^  reports  of  common  conversation.  Thus,  as 
a  person  indicted  per  famem  patrice  was  charged  by  the 
patria^  or  twelve  jurors,  elected  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  who  had  founded  the  accusation  upon  their 
own  knowledge  or  persuasion,  collected  from  observation 
or  report ;  it  became  the  judge,  if  he  had  any  doubt,  or 
suspected  the  jurv,  to  make  strict  examination  into  the 
matter,  and  ask  the  twelve  how  they  learnt  what  they  in 
their  verdict  declared  concerning  the  person  indicted ;  and 
upon  their  answers  he  might  judge  whether  the  charge 
was  founded  in  truth  or  malice.^  rerhaps,  says  Bracton, 
some  of  the  jurors  might  say,  that  they  collected  their 
information  from  one  of  their  brother-jurors;  who,  upon 
being  interrogated  particularly,  might  say  he  had  it  from 
such  a  one,  and  so  on,  till  it  was  traced  to  some  disrepu- 
table person,  who  deserved  no  credit.  It  often  happened 
that  tnese  examinations  brought  to  light  the  iniquity  of 

1  Fufe  ToL  L,  894.      *  Bract,  143.      •  Ftds  yoL  L,  457.      'Bract,  143. 
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a  charge.  It  sometimes  turned  out  that  an  imputation  of 
a  crime  was  contrived  to  be  thrown  on  a  freeholder  by  his 
lord,  in  order  to  ^et  an  escheat;  sometimes  by  a  neighbor 
from  other  malicious  motives. 

When  this  examination  had  been  made  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  taking  the  verdict,  and  giving  judgment  thereon 
with  more  security,  then  the  judge  was  to  inform  the  party 
indicted,  that,  if  he  entertained  suspicion  of  any  of  the 
jurors,  he  might  have  them  removed ;  for,  if  no  objection 
was  made  to  any  of  them,  when  the  twelve  lurors*  ap- 
peared, they  were  all  sworn,  either  singly,  or  all  together, 
as  follows :  ^'  Hear  this,  ye  justices,  that  we  will  speak  the 
truth  of  that  which  you  shall  require  of  us  on  the  part  of 
our  lord  the  king^  and  in  nothing  will  we  omit  to  speak 
the  truth ;  so  help,'*  etc.  After  which  one  of  the  justices 
gave  them  the  matter  in  charge  in  this  way :  "  This  man, 
who  is  here  present,  charged  with  such  a  crime,  comes 
and  defends  tne  death  and  everything  with  which  he  is 
charged,  and  puts  himself  thereof  upon  your  tongues,  de 
bone  et  malo;  and  therefore  we  charge  you,  by  the  laith  by 
which  you  are  bound  to  God,  and  by  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  that  you  make  known  to  us  the  truth  thereof;  nor 
do  you  omit,  through  fear,  love,  or  hatred,  but  that,  hav- 
ing God  before  your  eyes,  you  declare  whether  he  is  guilty 
of  that  with  which  he  is  charged,  or  not  guilty ;  and  do 
not  bring  any  mischief  on  him,  if  he  is  innocent  of  the 
crime."  According  to  the  verdict  given  by  the  jurors, 
the  party  was  either  delivered  or  condemned. 

The  form  in  taking  an  inquest  per  patriam  was  to  be 
observed  by  the  justices  in  all  cases,  where  a  party,  as  in 
the  above-mentioned  instances,  had  put  himself  upon  an 
inquest.  .  Whenever  the  justices  suspected  the  charge  to 
be  true,  and  that  the  jurors,  through  fear,  or  love,  or 
malice,  were  inclined  to  conceal  the  truth,  they  might,  if 
they  pleased,  separate  them  one  from  the  other,  and  ex- 
amine them  apart,  in  order  to  sift  out  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter.* 

^  It  Beems  from  the  manner  in  which  Bracton  expreflses  himself,  as  i^  in 
cases  of  killing,  the  four  townships  which  had  appeared  before  the  coronen 
were  joined  witn  the  jurors  of  the  jMi^rio,  and  must  concur  with  them  in  their 
verdict.  Bracton  says,  that  any  of  the  townships  might  be  challenged,  the 
same  as  the  other  jurors.    Bract,  163  b,  154  a.     Ftde  oMte^  268. 

*  Bract,  143  b. 
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Here  then  do  we  see  the  office  of  the  twelve  jurors 
chosen  out  of  each  hundred  at  the  eyre;  they  were  to 
digest  and  mature  the  accusations  of  crimes  founded  upon 
report,  and  the  notorious  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  then, 
again,  under  the  direction  of  the  justices,  they  were  to 
reconsider  their  verdict,  and  upon  such  review  of  the 
matter,  they  were  to  give  their  verdict  finally.  Again, 
wherever  any  circumstance  rendered  it  unlawful  or  im- 
possible that  the  duel  should  be  waged  in  an  appeal,  the 
truth  was  inquired  of  by  these  jurors;  and  we  maj  sup- 
pose, that  in  all  other  causes  in  the  eyre,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  where  a  matter  arose  that  was  to  be  tried  by  a 
jqry,  it  was  referred  to  one  of  these  juries  who  attended 
there  on  the  business  of  the  county.  It  may  be  collected 
from  a  single  mention  of  purgation  by  Bracton,  that  a 
person  charged  per  patriam  might  purge  himself,  as  for- 
merly,^  or  put  himself  on  the  country,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Kow  have  we  finished  all  that  can  be  said  concerning 
an  appeal  of  death.  There  were  several  other  or  other 
cases  of  personal  injury,  where  an  appeal  was  •?!**>•• 
the  usual  mode  of  prosecution.  One  of  these  was  de  pace 
et  pUiffiSy  as  they  called  it.  The  form  of  this  appeal  was, 
A.  appeUat  B.  qubd  such  a  day,  sicut  fuit  in  pace  aomini  regis 
in  such  a  place,  venU  idem  B.  cum  vi  sudy  et  contra  pacem  do- 
mini  regis  infdomd^  et  assuUu  premeditato  fecit  ei  insuUum^  et 
quandam  plagam  ei  fecit  in  such  a  part,  with  such  a  sort  of 
arms ;  et  qubd  hoc  fecit  nequiter^  et  mfelonidy  offertprobare  ver- 
sus eum  per  carpus  suum^  etc.^  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
appeal.  To  this  the  appellee  made  his  defence :  M  B.ve- 
nity  et  defendit  pa^em  aomini  regis  infraetamy  et  feloniamy  et 
plagamy  et  quicmiid  est  contra  pacem  domini  regiSy  and  so  on, 
denying  the  wnole  appeal  per  corpus  suum  secundum  quod 
curia  consideraveriL  In  this  there  mi^ht  be  the  same  gen- 
eral exceptions  made,  as  were  stated  m  case  of  homicide ; 
as,  that  suit  was  not  made  before  the  sheriff  and  coroners, 
and  the  like.  The  appellee  might  have  his  option, 
whether  to  defend  himself  per  corpus  or  per  patriamy  except 
in  some  few  cases,  where  the  trial  by  duel  was  not  allowed ; 
as,  if  it  was  not  a  plagay  but  only  a  bruise ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  party  was  to  be  inspected  and  examined  ;  for 

^  F«i0  an^  293. 
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if  it  was  not  a  plaga^  it  was  only  a  trespass,  and  no  felony.^ 
In  like  manner,  if  it  was  not  laid  armis  mdutiSj  but  if  it 
was  done  by  a  stone  or  stick,  in  this  appeal,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  homicide,  as  we  before  observed,  they  could  not 
decide  it  b^  duel ;  for  these  weapons,  says  Bracton,  made 
only  a  bruise,  and  not  a  ploffa^  or  wound.* 

Another  appeal  for  a  personal  injury,  more  aggravated 
than  the  foregoing,  was  that  de  plagis  et  mahemio ;  which 
appeal  was  stated  much  in  the  words  of  the  former :  A. 
appellat  B,  qubd  cum  esset  in  pace  domini  regis  in  such  a  place, 
etc.,  verdt  idem  B.  cum  vi  sudf  et  infelcnid  et  assuUu  premedi- 
tatOj  etc.y  as  in  the  former,  et  fecit  ei  qvxindam  plagam  in  ca- 
pitCy  ita  qubd  mahemiatus  est;  et  quhd  hoc  fecit  nequiter  etin 
fdoni&y  offert  probate  versus  eum^  sicut  homo  mahemiatus^  prout 
curia  dam.  regis  consideraverit :  and  the  defence,  M  B.  venit^ 
et  defendit,  etc.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  for  the  jus- 
tices to  inspect  the  wound,  to  see  if  it  was  a  mayhem ;  and 
if  it  was,  the  appellee  was  constrained  to  defend  himself 
by  the  country;  for  it  would  be  a  double  injury  to  oblige 
the  appellor  to  engage  in  the  duel.  A  mayhem  was  de- 
fined to  be,  when  a  man  was  rendered,  in  any  part  of  his 
body,  unfit  for  fight ;  as  if  a  bone  was  extracted  from  the 
head ;  if  any  bone  whatsoever  was  broken ;  or  the  foot, 
hand,  or  finger,  or  joint  of  the  foot  or  hand,  or  any  other 
member  was  cut  off;  or  if  the  sinews  or  any  member  were 
contracted,  or  the  fingers  crooked,  by  a  wound ;  if  an  eye 
was  beat  out;  in  short,  if  any  hurt  was  done  to  a  man's 
body  that  rendered  him  less  able  to  defend  himself. 
Bracton  thought,  that  breaking  out  the  teeth  was  a  may- 
hem, if  they  were  the  front  teeth,  because  it  disabled,  in 
some  measure,  from  fighting ;  but  not  so  of  the  others. 
Castration  was  a  mayhem,  though  an  injury  out  of  sight, 
and  causing  no  outward  disfiguring.  There  were  some 
mayhems  which  were  not  a  bar  to  the  appellor  engaging 
in  the  duel ;  as  where  an  ear  or  a  nose  was  cut  on ;  this, 
though  a  disfiguring,  not  being  such  as  would  disable 
him  from  sustaining  the  duel.  There  lay  in  this  appeal 
the  same  objections  concerning  the  wounding  and  weap- 
ons, as  in  the  former.' 

The  next  appeal,  grounded  upon  a  personal  injury,  is 
what  they  call  aepace  et  imprisonamento ;  which  "was,  where 

»  BracL,  144.  « Ibid.,  144  b.  » Ibid.,  145. 
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a  free  man  was  taken  and  imprisoned  against  the  king's 
peace.  The  words  of  the  appeal  were,  A.  appeUat  B,  qvhd 
sicut  fuit  in  pace  dandni  regis ^  etc.^  venit  idem  B.  cum  vi  m& 
contra  pacem^  etc.j  et  duxit  eum  to  such  a  place,  etc.,  et  in  pri- 
send  ibi  eum  tenuity  etc.j  donee  ddiberatus  fuit  per  baUivum  do- 
mini  regis;  et  quod  hoc  fecit  neqniterj  et  in  fdonia,  offert,  etc. 
The  defence  was,  M  B,  venit,  et  defendit  vim,  et  injuriam,  et 
pacem  domini  regis  irvfractam,  et  captionem,  et  imprisonam^ntum^ 
etc.  To  this  appeal  might  be  taken  the  like  exceptions  as 
to  the  former.  The  appellee  might  justify  taking  him  as 
his  villein  nativus,  and  might  produce  his  relations  to  prove 
him  such.  The  principal  issue  might  be  tried,  as  in  the 
other  appeals,  per  corpus  or  per  patriam^ 

In  an  appeaUjB  Wton,  depace  et  plants  and  in  this 
de  pa^e  et  imprisonamento,  they  might  proceed  civilly,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  was  criminal,  and  make  the  com- 
plaint as  for  an  injury,  without  charging  \t  feloniously ; 
^vM  B.  imprisonavit  A,  contra  pacem  domini  regis :  and  so, 
if  in  the  county,  contra  pacem  vicecomitis  ;  if  in  an  inferior 
court,  contra  pacem  of  the  lord.  If  it  was  laid  as  an  injury 
in  this  manner,  it  would  not  be  followed  with  any  cor- 
poral pain,  but  only  a  pecuniary  fine,  by  way  of  damages ; 
out  when  it  was  prosecuted  as  a  felony,  these  offences,  as 
well  as  the  others,  produced  a  judgment  of  life  and  limb.^ 
It  should  seem,  that  an  appeal,  laid  in  this  way,  would 
become  what  we  should  now  call  an  action  of  trespass. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  imprisonment,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  a  more  speedy  redress,  in  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, than  an  appeal.  This  might  be  resorted  to,  not 
only  where  a  private  person  imprisoned  or  put  restraint 
upon  another,  without  any  show  of  authority,  but  also 
were  officers  of  justice,  under  color  of  process,  caused 
persons  to  be  put  in  confinement.  It  was  from  this  latter 
case  that  the  writ  de  homine  repleaiando  took  its  name,  and 
to  this  it  was  more  peculiarly  adapted ;  for,  in  the  former 
instance,  it  was  most  probable  a  person  would  use  that 
power,  which  the  law  allowed,  of  recovering  his  libertj 
by  force,  or  whatever  means  fell  in  his  way.  The  writ 
was  directed  to  the  sheriff,  as  follows:  Prcecipimus  tibij 
qubd  justt  et  sine  dilatione  replegiari  facias  A.  quern  B,  cepU 
et  captum  detinet;  nisi  captus  sit  per  speciale  prceceptum  nos- 

^  Bract,  1461k 
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truMj  vel  capitalis  justitlarii  nostrij  vel  pro  rruyrte  IwminiSj  vd 
forestd  nosird^  vel  pro  aliquo  alio  recto^  quare  secundum  legem 
Anglice  non  sit  replegiandus^  ne  amplius^  etc,,  pro  defectu  justi- 
tiee,  etc.,  teste,  etc}  A  man,  therefore,  who  was  taken  and 
detained  unlawfully,  was  to  be  discharged  upon  pledges 
being  given,  as  in  the  case  of  goods  taken  for  a  distress. 

To  these  remedies  by  way  of  redress,  or  punishment 
when  an  Injury  had  been  done  to  a  man's  person,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  law  held  out  a  protection,  by  way  of 
security  and  prevention,  to  those  who  apprehended  any 
danger  of  that  sort.  Thus,  a  man  might  pray  the  king  s 
peace  in  court  against  any  particular  person ;  and  if  such 
person  should,  after  that,  ao  anything  in  breach  of  such 
peace,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  court's  displeasure, 
and  was  accordingly  in  misericordid} 

There  now  remain  only  four  more  appeals  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  that  de  pace  et  rooerid ;  that  dc  combustione  domo- 
rum;  that  de  raptu  virginum ;  and  lastly,  that  defurto. 

The  appeal  of  robbery  was  in  this  way :  A,  appeUdt  B. 
quhd  sicutfuit  in  pace  domini  regis,  etc.,  venit  idem  J5.  cum  vi 
sud,  et  nequiter  et  infeUmid,  et  contra  pacem  domini  regis,  et  in 
roberid  abstulit  ei,  etc.,  naming  the  thing  taken,  its  quality, 
quantity,  price,  weight,  number,  color,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  there  was  contained  in  this  &PP^  &  charge 
of  wounding,  mayhem,  or  imprisonment.  The  conclusion 
was,  as  in  the  other  appeals,  et  qubd  hoc  fecit  nequiter  et  in 
fdonid,  etc.  Then  begun  the  defence.  Et  B.  venit,  et  de- 
fendit  pacem  et  feloniam,  etc.  A  person  might  have  this 
appeal  for  the  goods  of  another  which  w^re  then  in  his 
keeping,  but  he  was  to  state  such  circumstance  specially : 
Abstulit  ei  decern  aureos,  de  denariis  domini  sui,  qvx>s  habuit  in 
custodia  sud,  et  unde  ipse  intravit  in  solutionem  erga  dondnvm 
simm,  etc.  The  punishment  of  robbery  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  crime ;  it  was  sometimes  punished  with  loss 
of  life,  and  sometimes  with  loss  of  limb.^  The  felonies 
of  this  time  were  punished  variously,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  by  death  or  mutilation ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  judgment  of  life  and  limb  signified  in 
after  times  the  same  as  judgment  of  felony. 

All  burning  of  other  persons'  houses,  if  done  nequiter 
et  in  fehnid,  as  on  account  of  any  malice,  or  animosity,  or 

*  Bract.,  154.  >  Ibid.,  142  b.  •  Ibid.,  146  a,  b. 
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for  Bake  of  plunder,  wapS  punished  capitally.  The  appeal 
was  in  these  words :  A.  appeUat  B,  qvbd  cum  ipse  esset  in 
p€u:e^  etCy  venit  idem  B.  nequiter  et  in  fdoni&y  etc.y  vbi  ipse  -4. 
interfuit  et  vidit^  et  ignem  apposuit  dwaibus  suis^  et  eas  com- 
Imssit,  et  de  cataUis^  efc.,  in  roberid  contra  paeem^  eic.^  aspor- 
tavitj  etc.y  to  which  the  appellee  made  his  defence,  and  the 
proceeding  was  the  same  as  in  other  appeals.* 

The  appeal  de  raptu  virgvnum^  as  it  is  called  by  Bracton, 
was  not  confined  to  those  only  who  were  literally  such, 
but  was  a  remedy  in  all  cases  where  a  woman  had  been  vi 
oppressa.  The  punishment  of  this  crime  was  memhrum  pro 
memArOj  according  to  Bracton ;  corruptor  puniatur  in  eo  in 
quo  deliquit;  ocvlos  igitur  amittat^  propter  aspectum  decoris^  quo 
virginem  concnpivit;  amittat  et  tesiiciuos,  qui  calorem  stupri  t/i- 
duxerunt  This  was  not  always  the  punishment ;  but  it 
was  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  woman.  It 
was  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less ;  and  depended  on 
the  woman  being  married,  or  a  widow  living  in  reputa- 
tion, a  nun,  a  matron,  a  lawful  concubine,  or  one  living 
in  prostitution ;  for  even  these  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  king's  peace.  In  former  times,  the  corrupters  of 
virgins  used  to  be  hanged ;  but  the  punishment  was  now 
reduced  to  the  above  pain,  loss  of  limb,  and  other  corpo- 
ral punishments,  and  such  offenders  were  never  punished 
with  death.* 

An  appeal  of  rape  was  to  be  commenced  and  conducted 
like  others.  The  words  of  appeal  were  these :  A.  foemina 
B.  appeUat  C.  qvM  sicut  esset  in^  etc.j  venit  idem  C.  cum  vi  sud^ 
et  nequiter  et  contra  j)acem  domini  regis  concubuit  cum  ed,  et  ab- 
stulit  ei  pueillagium  suum,  et  eam  detinuit  secum  per  tot  noctes^ 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  fact ;  and  conclud- 
ing, qubd  hoCj  efc.,  offert  pfrckare^  etc.,  as  in  other  cases. 
Then  followed  the  defence :  M  C.  venit^  et  defenditfehniamy 
et  pacemy  et  raptum,  etc}  It  was  an  exception  to  this,  as  to 
other  appeals,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  suit  made ; 
with  others  arising  from  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
this  crime.  The  party  might  deny  that  she  amisit  pucittor 
gium  ;  which  would  be  tried  by  inspection  of  four  legales 
fceinince.  He  might  say,  that  she  had  before  been  his 
mistress;  that  it  was  with  her  consent;  and  he  might 
put  himself  on  the  country  to  try  it.  He  might  except 
that  there  was  no  mention  m  the  appeal  de  pucillagio. 

^  Bract,  146  b.  >  Vide  toL  L,  383.  *  Bract.,  147  b. 
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As  to  the  marriage  of  the  parties  after  conviction,  that 
was  to  be  quite  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
though  it  was  a  sort  of  necessity  in  tte  man,  in  order  to 
save  the  pains  of  the  law.*  An  appeal  against  those 
guilty  oijorce^  in  this  crime,  might  be  thus :  Quhd  tenuit 
eam^  dum  idem  B,  abstulit  ei  piunllagium  suum^  or  fait  in  con- 
silio  et  auxilio.* 

There  were  only  two  cases  where  a  woman  could  bring 
an  appeal:  one  was  this,  de  raptu;  the  other  was,  de  mor& 
viri  sui  inter  brachia  sua  interfecU.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
appeal  was  always  to  charge  the  offence  in  that  special 
wav :  occidit  ipsmn  B,  virum  suum  inter  brachia  sua,  etc} 

in  all  the  foregoing  appeals  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
the  appellee  was  either  m  custody,  or  at  least  was  forth- 
coming at  the  trial.  When  it  was  not  so,  there  issued  a 
writ  of  attachment.  This,  in  case  of  homicide,  was,  <Sif 
tefecerity  etc.,  tunc  attachiari  facias  B.  per  corpus  suum:  if  in 
any  other  of  the  before-mentioned  crimes,  it  was  only,  & 
fe,  etc.y  pom  pervadium  et  salvos  plegios.  Any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  appeals  might  be  removed  from  before  the  jus- 
tices itinerant  (to  whom  it  was  the  course  for  the  parties 
to  have  a  day  given  by  the  county)  into  the  court  coram 
nobis,  vdjustitiariis  nostris  apud  Westmonasierium ;  for  which 
purpose,  a  writ  of  venire  fojcias  appeUum  would  issue,  con- 
taining in  it  likewise  a  pone  per  vadium  et  salvos  plegios 
against  the  appellee.  If  he  did  not  appear  upon  any  of 
these  attachments,  another  writ  issued,  quhd  facials  inter- 
rogari  de  comitatu  in  comitatum,  till  he  was  outlawed,  at  the 
king's  suit.*  The  above  process  of  attachment  was  like- 
wise the  course  if  the  appeal  had  been  begun  in  the  first 
instance,  as  it  might  have  been,  coram  ipso  rege,  vel  jusiM- 
ariis  suis  de  banco.  Did  any  contest  arise  about  the  agree- 
ment between  the  appeal  made  in  the  county  and  that  in 
th'e  superior  court,  tnere  issued  a  recordari  facias  to  the 
county,  to  enable  the  justices  to  compare  them.* 

Among  other  offences  we  must  not  omit  thefiy  which, 
since  the  time  of  Glanville,*  had  become  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown.  There  lay  an  appeal  of  this  offence  not 
only  in  the  king's  great  court,  but  also  in  the  county 
court,  court  baron,  and  others.  As  this  seems  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  prohibition  of  Magna  Charta,  it  must  be 

^ Bract,  148.  'Ibid.     Fide  vol  L,  461.  »Ibid.,  149  b. 
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considered  what  sorts  of  theft  were  held  to  be  out  of  the 
meaning  of  that  act.  Theft  was  either  rtumifest  or  not 
manifest  The  latter  was,  when  a  person  was  suspected 
of  theft  per  famam  patrioe^  and  where  there  were  strong 
presumptions  appearing  against  him;  of  this  kind  of 
theft,  none  could  hold  plea  but  only  the  king  in  his  own 
courts.  But  of  manifest  theft,  which  was  when  the  oflfender 
was  taken  with  the  thing  upon  him,  and  was  called  hand- 
habende  and  bacberende;  of  this  several  inferior  courts 
mijght  hold  plea.* 

The  jurisdiction  and  judicature  of  these  inferior  courts 
was  termed  by  some  very  barbarous  names.  Lords  of 
franchises  had  cognizance  of  crimes  under  the  titles  of 
Sok  et  Saky  Tol  et  Team,  Infangethef  et  Utfangethef.  Infange^ 
thef  was,  when  a  thief  was  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
upon  him  (with  the  manour^  as  it  has  since  been  termed) 
within  the  lord's  land,  being  himself  one  of  the  lord's 
tenants.  Utfangetkef  wbj&j  when  a  stranger  was  so  taken. 
Thus,  these  authorities  to  judge  of  theft  were  entirely 
local,  the  lord  having  no  power  to  pursue  his  own  tenants 
out  of  his  jurisdiction,  but  yet  enjoying  a  right  to  ques- 
tion strangers,  when  they  accidentally  came  within  it, 
under  particular  circumstances  of  guilt.  Where  the  thief 
was  not  taken  rvith  the  manour^  then  it  belonged  only  to 
the  king's  court  to  in(mire  thereof.' 

Theft  is  defined  by  JBracton  to  be,  comJtrectatio  rei  alienee 
fraudulentaj  cum  animo  furandi^  invito  ilia  domino ^  ^  ^^^ 
cigus  res  illafuerit  The  words  of  appeal  were, 
Quod  infelonid^  etfurtivi^  et  in  latrodnio^  et  contra  pacem  domr 
ini  regis  cepit  rem  iUam^  et  fartivl  ahduxit  earn;  et  qubd  hoc 
fecit  furtive^  et  in  fehni&j  offert^  etc.  To  this  the  appellee 
answered,  and  defended  the  felony  and  larceny,  either  per 
corpus  or  per  patriam.  If  he  chose  the  former,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  in  other  cases:  if  the  latter,  he  might  state 
many  things  in  his  defence.*  He  might  say,  tne  thing 
supposed  to  be  stolen  was  his  own,  and  show  the  reason 
thereof;  as  if  it  was  a  horse,  he  might  say  it  was  foaled 
by  one  of  his  mares,  and  that  he  bred  it ;  and  if  this  was 
testified  by  the  country,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  unless  the 
appellor  could  show  by  the  country  and  the  vicinage,  and 
by  some  other  certain  proofs,  that  it  was  his  foal,  and  he 

»  Bract.,  160  b.  » Ibid.,  164  b.  » Ibid.,  160  b. 
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bred  it  up;  and  when  a  secta  was  thus  produced  on  both 
sides,  that  was  preferred  which  was  the  greater  and  more 
deserving  of  credit.  But  if  both  sides  were  upon  an 
equality  as  to  their  secia  and  testimony,  then  other  credi- 
ble persons  were  to  be  called  out  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  were  not  connected  with  either  of  the  parties ;  and 
for  whomsoever  they  agreed,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  so  the  matter  was  decided.  If  the  defendant 
said  he  bought  it,  or  that  it  was  given  him,  then  he  was 
to  call  the  seller  or  giver  to  warrant  it.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded as  in  cases  of  vouching  to  warranty  in  civil  suits. 
The  warrantor,  if  he  appeared,  either  entered  into  the 
warranty,  or  denied  his  being  bound  to  warrant;  and  in 
that  case,  the  appellee  was  to  prove  it  against  him  per  cor- 
puSj  and  so  it  was  decided  by  duel.  Ifthe  warrantor  en- 
tered into  the  warranty,  then  the  appeal  went  on  between 
the  appellor  and  him,  and  the  appellee  was  discharged. 
The  warrantor  might  vouch  over,  and  so  on.  K  the  war- 
rantor did  not  appear,  there  issued  not  a  summons,  but  a 
venire  facials. 

If  the  thing  stolen  was  bought,  and  the  buyer  had  no 
warrantor  to  loach,  there  was\  distinction  between  buj. 
ing  privately  and  publiclv  in  a  fair  or  market,  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers  of  the  market,  where  a  toll  was 
paid ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  appellee,  upon  restoring  the 
thing  without  receiving  back  the  price,  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  appeal.^  It  sometimes  happened  that 
sturdy  fellows,  who  were  best  suited  to  this  kind  of  deci- 
sion, were  hired  to  warrant ;  if  this  appeared  to  the  jus- 
tices, they  might  direct  it  to  be  inquired  of  per  pairiarrij 
and  such  champion  was  to  have  his  foot  and  fist  cut  ofi*. 
The  punishment  of  theft  depended  on  the  value  of  the 
thing  taken.  ISo  Christian  man,  says  Bracton,  is  to  lose 
his  life  for  a  small  theft.  However,  he  does  not  specify 
the  degree  of  value  which  made  the  distinction,  as  now, 
between  grand  and  petty  larceny;  he  only  says  that  a 
thief  convict  was,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing, 
either  to  die,  or  to  abjure  the  realm,  or  country,  or  county, 
city,  borough,  or  vill;  or  he  was  to  hefustigatuSy  and  then 
discharged. 

It  was  generally  held  that  a  wife  should  not  be  charged 

*  Bract,  151. 
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ex  facto  virij  becaase,  being  supposed  to  be  under  his  power 
and  control,  the  law,  in  tenderness,  would  not  make  her 
answerable  for  a  participation  primd  facte  in  the  fact  with 
her  husband.  Yet  if  she  evidently  appeared  to  make  her- 
self an  assistant  in  the  felony,  as  if  the  thing  was  found 
in  her  own  separate  custody,  she  would  be  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  theft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance 
of  property  found  in  possession  of  the  wife,  did  not  con- 
.clude  the  husband  so  as  to  make  him  a  party.  Indeed  it 
seemed  to  depend  upon  nice  circumstances,  whether  a  wife 
committing  felony  together  with  her  husband,  should  be 
considered  as  participating  in  the  offence ;  and  whatever 
privileges  were  allowed  the  wife,  no  concubine,  nor  any 
of  the  family,  could  claim  them.^  A  woman  convict,  if 
pregnant,  was  not  to  be  executed  till  she  was  delivered.* 

Irersons  convicted  of  a  felony^  could  not  bring  an  appeal 
afi^inst  any  one.  The  law  pronounced  of  them  _ 
Janoitur  /arum  baculus,  meaning  that  they  were  "^  '"^"" 
disaoled  from  derailing  the  duel  in  proof  of  their  charge. 
But  it  was  not  so  of  a  probator  or  provovy  as  he  was  called  ; 
for  he,  though  he  confessed  his  crime,  was  not  regularly 
convicted  thereof ;  and  the  king  would  grant  such  a  person 
his  life,  upon  condition  th^t  he  would  contribute  to  free 
the  countrv  from  felons,  either  per  corpus,  per  palriam,  or 
perfagam,  oj  causing  them  to  fly.  A  man  who  had  thus 
confessed  his  crime,  was  to  appeal  others  as  accomplices 
therein.  This  sort  of  accusation  was  kept  under  some 
check ;  for  if  the  person  appealed  by  him  was  a  liege  man 
to  some  one,  and  in  frankpledge,  and  had  some  lord  who 
would  vouch  for  him,  and  he  nimself  was  willing  to  put 
himself  upon  the  country ;  if  he  was  delivered  and  ac- 
quitted by  that  country,  the  provor  was  to  be  condemned 
as  a  liar  and  convict  felon.  But  if  the  person  appealed 
was  in  no  decenna,  nor  had  any  lord  to  own  him,  and  had 
refused  to  put  himself  upon  the  country,  as  he  appeared 
on  the  same  suspicious  footing  with  the  provor,  they  then 
were  permitted  to  wa^e  the  duel.  So  again,  if  he  had 
consented  to  put  himself  upon  the  country,  and  the  coun- 
try had  declared  him  a  suspicious  person,  then,  likewise, 
the  duel  was  to  be  resorted  to. 

If  a  felon  confessed  his  offence  before  the  sheriff  and 

^  Bract,  151  b.  >  Ibid. 
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coroners,  and  became  a  provor,  and  still  continued,  when 
before  the  justices,  to  accuse  others,  he  was  to  bind  him- 
self to  convict  such  a  number  as  he  named ;  and  upon 
those  terms  his  life  was  granted  him.  None  could  admit 
a  man  to  become  a  provor  but  the  king)  as  none  but  he 
alone  could  pardon  the  pain  of  death.  The  judge  might 
do  this,  as  the  kind's  representative  in  judicature,  either 
by  his  own  authority,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
writ  commanding  him  so  to  do;^  in  either  case,  ther^ 
issued  process  of  attachment  against  the  parties  appealed, 
and  so  on  to  outlawry,  if  necessary. 

The  words  of  appeal  were :  A.deN.  oognosckns  se  esse 
latronemj  appdlat  B,  de  societate^  et  latrocinio ;  qvhd  ipsi 
simulfuratifueruntj  etc,;*  to  which  the  appellee  answered, 
M  -B.  venitj  et  defendit  socktatem^  et  kUrocinium^  etc.  The 
duel  was  waged,  and  the  oath  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
mutatis  mutandis,  as  in  other  cases.  If  the  provor  van- 
quished one,  he  was  to  go  on  with  the  others.  Should 
tne  appellee  be  successful,  he  was  not  to  be  wholly  dis- 
charged, but,  on  account  of  the  suspicions  arising  from 
the  charge,  he  was  to  be  let  out  on  pledges,  unless  the 
justices  saw  any  particular  reason  for  committing  him  to 
gaol,  as  if  he  was  indicted  by.  the  knights,  or  other  cred- 
ible persons.  In  the  former  case,  if  he  could  not  find 
pledges,  he  was  to  abjure  the  realm,  or  to  remain  in  gaol 
forever;*  as  should  the  other  appealed  persons,  if  the 
provor  died  before  the  duel.  The  provor,  if  victorious, 
was  to  have  his  life  according  to  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  promised,  but  was  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  even 
though  he  offered  pledges  to  answer  for  him.*  Thus  stood 
the  law  concerning  provors ;  an  expedient  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals,  founded  upon  the  loose  state  of  the 
police,  when  malefactors  were  suffered  to  associate  in 
great  parties,  and  could  not  be  easily  discovered  but  by 
setting  them  one  against  the  other  (a). 

(a)  Thefle  actions  were  described  in  the  Mirror  as  '*  personal  actions /'  not 
as  we  should  now  use  the  term — meaning  actions  relating  to  personalitj — 
bat  actions  for  injnriesi,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  to  the  person :  being  thus 
distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  real  actions,  and  on  the  other,  from 
what  the  Mirror  calls  mixed  actions — that  is,  not  real,  nor  relating  to  the 
person,  but  to  personality— as  actions  of  debt,  contract,  trespass  to  property, 
real  or  personal ;  detinue,  and  the  like.  The  learned  author,  therefore,  is  in 
error  in  supposing  that  this  class  of  actions  embraced  all  actions  of  trespass; 

»  Bract,  162.  « Ibid.,  152  b.  »  Ibid.,  153.  *  Ibid.,  153  b. 
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We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  higher  order  of 
crimes,  which  were  prosecuted  criminally,  and  produced 
either  capital  punisnment,  loss  of  limb,  or  banishment, 
perpetual  or  temporary.  It  follows  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  lesser  order  of  crimes,  which  were 
prosecuted  civilly.  Actions  founded  upon  injuries,  as 
they  are  called  by  Bracton  (by  which  are  meant  actions 
of  trespass),  belonged,  as  well  as  the  former,  ad  coronam 
regiSj  inasmuch  as  they  were  ^  contra  pacem  domini  regis. 
Injuria  is  defined  by  Bracton  to  signify  anything  quod  non 
jure  ft.  Those  injuries  of  which  we  are  now  going  to 
speak,  were  followed  by  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  sometimes  added 
imprisonment.  An  injury  was  not  only  when  a  person 
was  wounded,  beat,  or  struck,  but  also  when  any  slander 
was  spoken  of  him,  or  a  famosum  carmen  was  made  on 
him.  Again,  a  man  might  sustain  an  injury  not  only  in 
his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons  of  others  who  were 
under  his  authority,  as  in  those  of  a  wife  or  children. 
But  though  a  man  might  have  an  action  for  an  injury  to 
his  wife,  she  could  not  have  one  for  an  injury  done  to 
him  ;  for  though  the  wife  was  to  be  defended  by  the  hus- 
band, he  was  not  to  be  protected  by  her.  A  man  also  might 
suffer  an  injury  when  any  was  done  to  his  servant,  or 
villein,  as  if  they  were  in  any  way  beaten,'  and  his  honor 
was  thereby  hurt,  or  any  interruption  occasioned  to  his 
affairs ;  for  otherwise  an  action  for  beating  belonged  to  the 
servant,  and  not  to  the  master.  An  action  for  injury,  or, 
as  it  may  be  more  properly  called,  an  action  of  trespass,  lay 
not  only  against  the  person  actually  striking,  but  against 
all  procurers  and  contrivers  thereof.  This  action  snould 
be  brought  immediately,  for  if  the  injury  was  dissembled 
for  any  time,  such  delay  would  bar  the  party  of  his  action.* 
Vetiium  namium^  or  the  detention  of  a  namium  (now 
called  a  distress),  was  a  subject  belonging  to  otwtttitm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  crown  ;  and  cog-  "«»»••'»• 
nizance  thereof  was  rarely  allowed  to  any  except  the  king 

bat  onlj  trespasses  to  the  person.  These  actions  are  also  called  in  the 
Mirror  personal  actions  Tenial,  because  supposed  to  be  against  the  peace,  and 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  offences,  and  jet  not  criminal. 

^  Aliquando,  sajs  Bracton ;  they  sometimes  did,  and  sometimes  did  not,  be- 
lonff  oa  ooronom  regis, 
•Bract,  165.  » Ibid.,  165  b. 
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or  his  justices.  But  because  questions  of  distress  re- 
quired aespatch,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
taken,  which  was  sometimes  living  animals,  a  s{)ecial  juris- 
diction used  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff,  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, did  not  act  in  his  office  as  sheriff,  but  asjttstitiarivs 
regis.  If  any  one  claimed  a  franchise  to  hold  plea  de  vetito 
namiOj  it  was  ut  jicstitiarius  regis^  by  special  grant.*  The 
title  of  distress  is  passed  over  by  Glanville,  with  a  bare 
mention  of  the  writs  directed  to  the  sheriff  commanding 
him  to  make  deliverance.*  The  learning  upon  this  sub- 
ject had,  since  his  time,  been  wrought  up  into  some  size 
and  system ;  a  sketch  of  which,  as  it  now  stood,  it  may 
be  very  proper  to  give. 

The  questions  arising  in  this  plea  related  either  to  the 
caption  or  detention  against  gage  and  pledge.  The  caption 
might  be  just  or  unjust.  It  was  just  when  taken  for  a 
service  detained  by  a  person  who  acknowledged  it  to  be 
due ;  and  in  that  case  tne  taker  might  avow  the  taking ; 
but  if  the  things  justly  so  taken,  were  detained  against 
gage  and  pledge,  after  security  was  offered  for  payment 
of  the  service,  and  all  arrears  (or  whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  as  damage  done,  some  trespass,  debt,  or  the  like),  then, 
though  the  caption  might  be  just,  the  detention  was  un- 
just. If  the  lord  defended  the  unjust  detention,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  at  hand  his  secta  (a),  who  all  agreed  in.  testi- 

(a)  "  Secta''  were  imitore  of  the  ooart  prepared  to  testify  for  the  party.  It 
18  said  in  Fleta,  that  the  rule  which  required  the  partj  to  produce  his  "  secta/' 
i.  €^  his  suit  or  following  of  witnesses,  was  derived  m)in  the  clause  in  Ma^a 
Charta:  '*  Nuilus  liber  homo  pooitur  ad  l^jem  nee  ad  juramentum,  per  sim- 
plicem  loquelam,  sine  testibns  fidelibos  ad  hoc  ductis"  {FUta,  137).  Whether 
this  meant  witnesses  who  were  to  be  sworn  to  declare  tlie  truth,  or  were  to  be 
examined  as  witnesses  before  the  jury,  is  not  quite  clear;  in  either  case  there 
is  a  difficulty.  In  the  one  case,  the  parties  would  appear  to  choose  the 
jurors ;  in  the  other  view,  jurors  upon  eridenoe  must  have  already  arisen : 
though,  indeed^  both  systems  could  be  united ;  and  some  of  the  jurors  testify 
to  their  fellow  jurors :  and  this  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  system.  As 
to  compurgators,  they  clearly  were  produced  by  the  party  who  was  to  wage 
his  law.  That  was  the  origin  of  wager  of  law,  as  it  was  cnlled — twelve  men 
being  required,  as  Lord  Coke  explained,  including  the  defendant,  because 
every  trial  by  compurgation  was  to  supersede  a  jury  (2  /njrf.),  and  so  com- 
purgators were  equal  to  a  mry,  including  the  defendant,  who  was  one  of  them. 
Thus  the  defendant  himself  might  be  one  of  the  compurgators,  and  thus  put 
in  place  of  a  juror;  and  there  does  not  seem  any  difficulty  in  supposing  tnat 
his  ''suit"  were  examined,  as  witnesses  and  jurors  before  the  other  jurors, 
and  that  these  gave  their  verdict  oo  the  testimony  of  the  others.— ( Vide  first 
part.)    Thisseems  the  real  origin  of  trial  by  jury. 

^  Bract,  165  b.  a  Fide  ante,  vol  L 
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fying  in  support  of  the  fact,  then  was  the  defendant  to 
wage  his  law  duodecimd  manu;  and  if  he  foiled  in  so  doing, 
he  was  in  misericordid  to  the  sheriff  (for  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  this  proceeding  when  in  the  countv),  and  was  to 
restore  to  the  plaintiff  the  damage  he  sustained  by  the  de- 
tention. Had  he  succeeded  in  making  his  law,  he  would 
have  ffone  miit ;  the  cattle  would  be  returned  to  the  lord ; 
the  plaintin  would  be  in  misericordid  f but  without  paying 
damages) ;  and  must  satisfy  the  lord  for  the  service  due. 

Had  the  question  been  upon  the  unjust  caption ;  a9  for 
a  service  which  the  plaintiff  disclaimed,  and  did  not  ac- 
knowledge to  be  due,  and  of  which  therefore  no  plea 
could  be  held  without  the  king's  writ ;  if  the  plaintiff 
showed  by  a  sufficient  secta,  that  the  taking  was  for  a  ser- 
vice whicn  he  disclaimed ;  then,  as  this  was  a  point  upon 
Oie  right  which  in  a  proper  proceeding  by  the  king's  writ 
might  come  to  be  decided  by  the  duel,  or  the  great  assize, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  suit  in  the  inferior  court,  and  re- 
sort must  have  been  made  to  the  writ  of  right,^  which 
was  the  writ  that  was  afterwards  called  a  writ  of  right 
8ur  disclaimer.*  If  the  lord  had  seisin  per  manum  tenentis 
of  the  service  for  which  the  distress  was  taken,  and  upon 
the  plaintiff's  denying  it,  this  was  certified  per  patriam; 
the  plaintiff  was  in  misericordid^  and  he  was  to  return  the 
cattle  to  the  lord ;  for  in  this  case,  as  there  was  a  recent 
seisin,  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  duel,  or  the 
great  assize.  But  should  the  inquest  find  that  the  lord 
had  not  seisin  per  manum  tenentis,  then  he  was  to  be  m  miser- 
icordid;  the  plaintiff  was  to  recover  his  damages ;  the  cattle 
delivered  were  to  remain  in  his  hands  ;  ana  the  lord  had 
no  redress  but  some  writ  in  which  he  might  try  the  right 
by  the  duel,  or  the  ^reat  assize.  In  like  manner,  should 
the  tenant  die,  ana  the  heir  deny  the  service,  the  lord 
might  allege  against  him  a  recent  seisin  thereof  quasi  per 
manum  tenentis,  if  he  had  seisin  thereof  a  year  and  day  be- 
fore the  tenant's  death. 

Complaint  might  be  made  both  of  the  unjust  caption 
and  detention ;  and  when  the  complaint  was  of  this  sort, 
and  the  defendant  denied  both,  if  one  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff  and  one  for  the  defendant,  one  party  was  to  be  in 
misericordid  as  to  one,  and  the  other  in  miserwordid  pro /also 

» BmdL,  150.  «  O.  N.  B.,  167. 
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damorCy  as  to  the  other.  K  the  lord  made  default  after  he 
had  waged  his  law,  or  had  fEiiled  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
it,  the  cattle  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  whatever 
mijght  be  the  event  of  the  suit 

The  subject  of  replevin  and  distress  will  be  understood 
better  if  we  trace  it  from  its  commencement  through  all 
its  stages.  When  any  one  had  a  complaint  that  his  cattle 
were  taken,  or  detained  against  gage  and  pledge,  he  either 
applied  for  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  jmi  repUgiari 
facias^  as  we  saw  in  Glanville^  time ;  *  or  made  a  verbal 
complaint  to  the  sheriff,  who,  upon  having  security  de  prose- 
quendo  properly  pven,  wduld,  without  a  writ,  proceed  to 
make  replevin.  The  manner  of  replevying  was  this :  The 
sheriff  went  in  person,  or  sent  one  of  his  officers,  to  the 
place  where  the  cattle  were  detained,  and  demanded  a  sight 
of  them.  If  this  was  denied  him,  or  any  violence  was  done 
to  prevent  it,  he  might  immediately  raise  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  apprehend  the  offenders,  as  persons  who  acted  in  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  king's  peace,  and  put  them  in  prison. 
K  he  could  not  find  the  cattle  to  make  deliverance  of  them, 
and  it  appeared  that  they  were  driven  away ;  then,  if  the 
taker  had  any  land  and  chattels  in  the  county,  the  sheriff's 
officer  was  to  take  some  of  his  cattle  to  double  the  value, 
and  detain  them  till  the  distress  was  brought  back,  which, 
in  after  times,  was  termed  a  taking  in  toiihemam.  If  the 
taker  had  no  land  or  chattels  within  the  county,  as  the 
sheriff's  power  could  reach  no  further,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  writ  of  attachment  as  follows :  Si  A.  feceritj  etc., 
pone  per  vadium  et  salvos  pkgios  B.  qubd  sit  coram  jiustitiariis 
nostris  apvd  Westtnonasterium^  etc.y  ostensurus  quare  cepit 
averia  ipsius  in  comitatUy  etc.y  vhi  idem  B.  non  habet  terras  nee 
tenementa^  et  ipsa  ftigavit  d  prcedicto  comitatUy  etc,,  tisque  ad 
comitatum  tuum  in  fraitdem,  extra  potestatem  vicecomitiSy  etc., 
et  ibidem  ea  detinet,  contra  pacem  nostram,  ut  dicit,  etc} 

K  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  sheriff  or  his  officer, 
but  he  was  suffered  to  have  a  si^ht  of  the  cattle,  he  was 
immediately  to  cause  them  to  be  Slivered  to  the  complain- 
ant ;  and  tnen  he  gave  a  day  to  both  parties,  to  appear  at 
the  next  county,  that  the  taker  (who  could  not  deny  the 
taking  against  the  sheriff's  testimony,  he,  in  this  case, 
having  the  authority  of  a  record)  might  show  his  taking  to 

»  Vide  vol.  i.,  440.  «  Bract,  157. 
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be  just;  and  the  complainant,  that  it  was  unjust.  At  the 
day  appointed  in  the  county,  the  taker  could  have  no  es- 
soin, as  an  unjust  taking  and  detention  against  gage  and 
pledge  was  considered  m  the  unfavorable  light  of  a  rob- 
oer^,  and  was  held  to  b€  aeainst  the  peace  even  more  than 
a  disseisin  was.  At  the  day,  the  taker  was  to  state  his 
reasons  for  the  caption. 

The  grounds  upon  which  a  justification  for  taking  cattle 
might  be  rested  were  many.  It  was  very  common  m  these 
limes,  to  justify  under  the  judgment  of  the  lord's  court, 
where  it  often  happened  there  had  been  some  compulsory 
proceedinff  to  recover  the  duty  in  question.  Thus  the 
taker  might  say,  tha,t  jicsti  cepit^  and  per  considerationem  curice 
sucBy  pro  servitio  qwod  idem  qiuerens^  et  tenens  suus  ei  debidt,  et 
ei  injusti  detinuit;  for  which  he  might  vouch  his  court 
to  warranty,  if  he  pleased,  and  deny  that  he  detained 
it  against  ga^e  and  pledge.  To  this  the  plaintiff  mi^ht 
reply,  qvM  me  unjust  cepit^  et  detinuit;  "because,  being 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  defendant's  court  to  answer  for 
certain  services  and  customs  demanded  of  him,  he  there 
said  he  owed  him  no  services,  and  demanded  judgment,  if 
he  was  to  be  put  to  answer  without  the  king's  writ,  in  a  mat- 
ter  that  touched  his  freehold ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
defendant  took  his  cattle,  and  distrained  them  for  a  ser- 
vice which  he  did  not  admit  to  be  due,  and  when  he  de- 
manded his  cattle,  he  refused  to  deliver  them ;"  etdehoc 
prajdvjdt  secianij  which  was  to  consist  of  credible  persons, 
who  were  present  in  court.^  Kthey  agreed  in  maintaining 
what  he  had  said,  then  the  court  was  summoned ;  and  if 
that  agreed  with  the  secta^  then  there  remained  nothing  but 
to  inquire  whether  the  distress  was  made  by  judgment  of 
the  court,  or  by  the  lord's  own  voluntary  act.  K  the  for- 
mer, then  the  court  was  m  misericordid,  for  its  false  judg- 
ment; if  the  latter,  then  the  lord  was  in  misericordid  ;  and 
in  both  cases  the  cattle  remained  with  the  person  to  whom 
they  had  been  delivered.  K  there  had  been  no  proceeding 
in  the  lord's  court,  and  he  justified  for  service  diie,  then 
they  proceeded  as  before  mentioned,  observing  the  above 
distinction,  where  the  service  demanded  was  a  question  of 
right y  and  where  of  recent  seisin*. 

The  defendant  might  avow  the  taking  to  be  just,  because 

^VideaiUe,  *Bract,157b. 
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he  had  a  freehold  in  which  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  any 
one  else  had  a  right  of  common,  or  other  easement,  and 
yet  the  plaintiff  had  put  his  cattle  there  without  any  right, 
and  therefore  he  tooK  them ;  though  he  was  ready  to  re- 
store them,  if  the  plaintiff  would  abstain  from  the  like 
trespasses,  which  he  refiised  to  do.  To  this  the  plaintiff 
mignt  reply,  that  the  taking  was  unjust,  because  he  had  a 
right  to  common  there,  which  he  was  ready  to  show  as  the 
court  should  direct ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  would 
not  find  pledges  to  obtain  a  release  of  his  catde.  When 
the  suit  was  brought  to  this  issue,  the  county  court  could 
proceed  no  further  in  it,  and  the  cattle  were  to  remain  with 
the  person  to  whom  they  had  been  delivered.  If  the 
plaintiff  still  persisted  in  exercising  the  right,  the  defend- 
ant,  could  he  not  otherwise  defend  himself,  might  have  an 
assize  of  freehold,  or  the  plaintiff  an  assize  of  common. 

The  defendant  might  say,  that  the  taking  was  just,  be- 
cause he  found  them  damage  feamntj  or  doing  damage  in 
his  land,  and  therefore  he  impounded  them,  as  by  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  realm  he  might  do,  till  satisfaction  was 
made  him ;  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  make  satisfac- 
tion, nor  give  security  for  it ;  nor  did  he  demand  them 
upon  gage  and  pledge;  or,  if  he  did,  they  were  tendered 
to  him :  and  of  all  this  the  defendant  was  to  produce  his 
secta.  If  the  plaintiff  meant  to  deny  the  whole,  he  was 
to  defend  it  (for  so  Bracton  expresses  himself,  as  if  he  con- 
sidered the  plaintiff,  in  this  situation,  in  the  light  of  a 
defendant)  per  legem.  If  he  meant  to  reply  to  any  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  defendant's  answer;  as,  that  though 
they  were  taken  lawfully  by  the  defendant,  yet  they 
were  detained  unjustly  against  gage  and  -pledge,  for  he 
came  with  other  credible  persons  to  the  defendant,  and 
offered  to  make  amends,  which  he  refused,  and  still  de- 
tained the  cattle;  then,  in  either  of  these  cases,  he  was  to 
produce  a  sufficient  secta :  and  if  the  defendant  meant  to 
deny  the  whole  of  the  reply,  he  was  to  wage  his  law ;  so 
that  then  law  would  be  waged  on  both  sides.  If  the 
plaintiff  denied  that  any  damage  was  done,  or  that  any 
was  shown  to  him  when  he  tendered  amends,  then  the 
defendant  was  to  produce  a  secta^  to  prove  that  he  took 
them  damage  feasant}    Where  a  defendant  justified  for 

^  Bnct^  158. 
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service  due,  if  the  plaintiff  said  there  was  nothing  in  ar- 
rear,  and  produced  a  sufficient  seeta  to  prove  it,  the  taking 
being  thus  proved  unjust,  the  defendant  couUl  not  defend 
himself  per  legeni.^ 

If  a  servant  had  taken  cattle  in  the  absence  of  his  lord, 
and,  when  they  were  afterwards  demanded  of  the  lord,  he 
refused  to  deliver  them  upon  gage  and  pledge,  then  they 
were  both  liable,  the  one  for  the  caption,  the  other  for  the 
detention ;  and  if  he  avowed  the  caption,  this  did  not  free 
the  servant,  but  both  of  them  became  answerable  for  the 
servant's  act.'  When  the  cattle  had  been  once  delivered 
by  the  judgment  of  the  county  court,  they  were  not  to  be 
taken  for  the  same  cause,  till  the  suit  was  determined ; 
and  if  any  should  presume  to  take  them  again,  it  wafi 
considered  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  there  issued  a 
writ,  stating  specially  what  had  been  done  therein,  and 
commanding  the  sheriff,  qubd  habeas  corura  justUiariis  ad 
primam  assisaniy  etc.,  corpus  ipsius  B.  ad  respond  de  secundd 
capHoney  etc.y  or  the  party  might  be  heavily  amerced  in  the 
sheriff's  court,  coram  fe,  et  coram  custodibus  pladtorum  co- 
ronce  nostrcBj  et  ca^tigatio  ilia  in  easu  eonsimili  aliis  timore^n 
tribiiat  ddinqueTtdi,  as  one  of  the  forms  of  this  writ  ex- 
presses it.  This  second  caption,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  recaption^  as  well  as  the  first,  was  to  be  proved  by 
examining  the  secta  produced  on  both  sides.* 

Sometimes  chattels  were  demanded  under  the  name  of 
averia;  as  where  any  one  had  begun  to  hedge,  or  raise  a 
fence  upon  another's  soil,  and  had  brought  a  cart,  horses, 
and  tools  there ;  if  these  were  detained  against  gage  and 
pledge,  the  question  might  be  brought  into  the  county 
court,  in  the  above  way.  But  here,  if  the  plaintiff  said  the 
locus  was  his  freehold,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  failed, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  things  were  to  be  returned.^ 

Thus  have  we  travelled  through  the  learning  and  prac- 
tice of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
must  here  take  leave  of  an  author  who  has  been  our  con- 
stant and  faithful  guide  through  the  intricate  paths  of 
this  long  pursuit.     From  the  time  we  are  deserted  by 

»  Bract,  158  b.  «  Ibid. 

'  This  writ  of  Recaption  ifl  sud  by  the  O.  N.  B.  to  be  by  the  Stat.  Marlb., 
c.  liL,  but  we  see  it  was  at  the  oommon  law. 
«  Bract,  159.  «  Ibid. 
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Bracton,  we  are  left  to  make  the  remainder  of  our  in- 
quiry with  such  information  as  can  be  collected  from 
many  different  sources.  Instead  of  haying  the  whole 
of  tne  law  of  any  particular  period  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  a  systematical  manner,  we  must  be  content,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances,  to  pick  out  the  following 
part  of  our  narrative  from  statutes  and  records,  year- 
books, and  other  compilations. 

It  appears  from  the  investigation  which  we  have  just 
been  making,  that,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commotions 
of  this  reign  might  perhaps,  in  some  particular  cases,  in- 
terrupt or  suspend  the  full  execution  of  the  law,  the  learn- 
ing of  it  was  advanced  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  great 
pains  bestowed  by  Henry  II.  (a)  in  establishing  our  law, 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  or  any  other  of  the  Norman  kings  took  anj 
interest  at  aU  in  the  law  or  in  the  adminiatration  of  justice,  otherwise  than 
as  a  source  of  revenue  or  a  means  of  oppression ;  and  it  has  been  shown  elae- 
where,  and  is  indeed  suggested  bj  the  author  himself  elsewhere  as  to  John,  that 
the  only  interest  they  took  in  the  subject  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those  motives. 
All  the  improvements  in  the  law  ana  the  administration  of  justice  in  these 
times  will  be  found  to  have  emanated  from  the  able  men  who  were  appointed 
to  the  ofBice  of  chancellor  or  justiciary,  especially  the  celebrated  GlanviUe. 
The  justices  itinerant  were  sent  not  onlv  to  hear  pleas  of  the  crown  and 
common  pleas,  but  to  assess  '*talliages''  upon  the  tenants  of  the  king's 
desmesnes,  and  collect  fines  and  amercements  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
and  their  executions  and  oppressions  were  often  so  infamous  and  intolerable, 
that  their  approach  was  areaded ;  and  in  the  year  1261  (45  Hen.  III.),  we 
find  from  a  contemporary  chronicler  that  a  county  remonstrated  against  their 
coming,  because  seven  years  had  not  elapsed  since  their  last  visit  {Ati^.-Sox, 
Laws,  1.  495^.  As  regards  the  administration  of  justice  in  general^  in  this 
age,  it  certamly  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  settlement  and  regularity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  that  separation  of  the  law  from  the  fact,  and  that  distinc- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  jury  and  of  the  judges,  which  form  the  founda- 
tion (as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  observes^  of  our  system,  had  become  well  under- 
stood. In  the  Ptaciiomm  Abbreviatto  there  is  an  entry  in  the  6  Bichard  I., 
that  *'subjudicibus  licet  contentio  fuit,  citnim  carta  predicta  debet  tenere 
versus  puerum  que  infra  eetatem  "  (Piac*  il6r.,  5  War,  temp.  Richard  /.).  And 
again,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  John,  the  jury,  upon  an  inquisition,  declare, 
**  non  pertinet  ad  ^s  de  jure  dimmere''  (i%M.  Ahr.,  40 ;  Line.  Temp.,  4  Johan). 
"  Veritas  habenda  est  m  juratore  justicia  et  judicium  in  judice.  Videtur 
tamen  quod  ali^uando  pertinet  judicium  ad  juratores,  cum  dicere  debent  si 
talis  disseisivent  talem  vel  non  disseisiverit ;  et  secundum  hoc  videtur  judi- 
cium. 8ed  cum  ad  judicium  pertineat  justum  proferre  judicium  et  reddere, 
opportebit  eum  diligenter  deliberare  et  examinare,  si  dicta  juratorum  in  se 
veritatem  contineant,  et  si  eorum  justum  sit  judicium  vel  fatuum ''  (Bradon 
de  Leoibua,  lib.  iv.,  p.  187).  *'  Item  sic  ad  justiciarum  pertinet  delegentissima 
exammatio,  ita  pertinet  ad  eum  justa  sententise  prolatse  sed  ante  judicium 
examinare  debet  factum,  et  dicta  juratorum,  ut  securd  possit  proc^ere  ad 
judicium'*  (Ibid,),  8o  the  administration  of  justice  had  become  so  far 
regular  that  an  order  of  advocates  was  alreadv  established.  Bracton  makes 
express  mention  of  counsels,  pleaders,  and  advocates  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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and  improving  the  administration  of  just  ice,  enabled  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  support  itself  through  the  reigns  of 
Richard  and  John,  though  not  assisted  by  any  particular 
regard  from  those  monarchs.  In  this  reign  it  had  ac- 
quired a  stability,  which  withstood  every  discouragement 
and  check  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times. 

The  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  had  contributed 
to  further  this  improvement,  and  to  furnish  considerable 
accessions  both  of  strength  and  ornament.  Those  two 
laws,  besides  exciting  an  emulation  in  the  professors  of 
the  common  law  to  cultivate  their  own  municipal  cus- 
toms, afforded  from  their  treasures  ample  means  of  doing 
it.  Much  was  borrowed  from  thence,  and  ingrafted  on 
the  original  stock  of  the  common  law.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  done  is  very  remarkable.  Though  our 
writs  and  records  are  in  the  language  in  which  the  Koman 
and  pontifical  jurisprudence  were  written  and  taught,  there 
is  not  in  either  the  least  mark  of  imitation;  the  style  of  them 
is  peculiarly  their  own  (a).    The  use  made  of  the  civil  and 

III.  {De  Legihuy  lib.  v.,  fol.  112  a,  372  b).  And  none  but  adyocates  were 
allowed  to  appear,  as  ii  proved  by  an  entry  in  tbat  reig^  upon  the  rolls : 
''Abell.  de  Sancto  Martipo  venit  et  narravit  pro  Episoopo :  et  non  fuit  advo- 
catus:  Ideo  et  in  miserioordia  castodiatur''  (Piac.  Abr,,  137;  Kane  roL  22, 
temp.  32  Hen,  III.),  But,  for  all  this,  the  administration  of  justice  was  far 
from  being  as  yet  firmly  established  in  point  of  purity  or  impartiality,  and  it 
was  still  open  to  the  grossest  perversion  and  corruption,  arising  from  the 
influence  either  of  the  sovereign  or  powerful  persons,  insomuch  that  we  find 
repeatedly  in  this  rei^  the  barons  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  knights  to 
so  round  with  the  itinerant  justices  to  observe  and  report  now  they  ulmin- 
istered  the  law.  An  admirable  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  that  age  is  afibrded  by  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the 
chronicles.  The  chronicler  states  certain  injuries  which  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  had  sustained  from  some  person  under  the  protection  of  one  Mansel, 
and  he  then  goes  on  thus :  "  Nee  quioc^uam  juris  vel  ultionis  assistente  memo- 
rato  Johanne  Begis  lateribus  et  oonciliis,  potuimus  obtinere.  Quinimo  metus 
et  persua  sio  ipsius  Johannis  omnium  Justidariorim  et  placitantium  advo- 
catonim  (quoa  Banci  narratores  vulgariter  appellamus)  ora  penitus  obturavit, 
ita,  ut  multo  totiens  oportuit  Dom.  Willielmum  tunc  cellarium  (visum 
scilicet  circumspectnm  et  Sciendum)  suum  sermonem  et  querelam  in  persona 
propria  coram  Justiciariis  imo  etiam  coram  Rege  proponere.  £t  protestati 
sunt  Justiciarii,  secretins  in  aure  dicti,  Dom.  Willielmo  instillantes,  quod  duo 
tunc  temporis  in  regno  dominabantur,  scilicet  comes  Ricardus  et  Johannes 
Mansel,  contri  quos,  non  audebant  sententione ''  (Matt,  Pear,  HuL,  p.  1077). 
That  is  to  say,  that  they  dtarat  not  do  justice  against  them. 

(d\  It  is  conceived  that  this  is  an  error.  The  verv  idea  of  such  fixed,  formal 
requisites  of  actions  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  formuUs  of  the  Boman 
law.  Their  whole  style,  in  their  severe,  compressed  brevity,  is  evidently 
framed  upon  those  models,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  an  exact  conform- 
ity even  in  expression.    Take,  for  instance,  those  well-known  and  essential 
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canon  law  was  much  nobler  than  that  of  borrowing  their 
language.  To  enlarge  the  plan  and  Bcope  of  our  municipal 
customs ;  to  settle  tnem  upon  principle ;  to  improve  the 
course  of  our  proceeding;  to  give  consistency,  uniformity, 
and  elegance  to  the  whole;  these  were  the  objects  the  law- 
yers of  those  days  had  in  view :  and  to  further  them,  they 
scrupled  not  to  make  a  free  use  of  those  more  refined  sys- 
tems. Many  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law  were  trans- 
words  of  the  writ  of  trespasR:  *'ti  et  armis*/'  they  are  eyidently  borrowed 
from  the  formula  foanded  upon  the  Lex  JvUa  as  to  ri.  A  learned  author,  in 
an  interesting  note  on  the  subject,  cites  from  a  French  writer  some  instanoes 
of  writs  used  in  French  courts  in  order  io  show  a  French  ori^  for  the  sys- 
tem. The  writs  cited,  however  diffuse  and  narrative  in  their  style,  are  as 
unlike  ours  as  possible,  and,  moreover,  were  evidently  only  French  adapta- 
tions of  the  Koman  usages.  Ours  adhered  far  more  closely  to  the  Homan 
originals,  and  the  learned  writer  alluded  to  evidently  thought  that  our  writs 
were  of  Boman  origin,  for  he  thus  concludes  his  elaborate  note  on  the  sub- 
ject :  '*  One  of  the  earliest  refinements  in  forensic  science  was  that  of  classi- 
fying the  various  sul^ects  of  litigation,  and  allotting  to  each  class  an  appro- 
priate formula  of  complaint,  or  claim — a  method  devised  with  a  view, 
probably,  to  the  more  certain  definition  of  the  nature  of  those  iniuries  for 
which  the  law  afforded  redress,  and  perhaps  also  to  save  the  trouble  of  in- 
venting new  modes  of  expression  for  each  particular  case  of  wron^  as  it 
arose.  Whatever  the  object,  it  is  certain  that  such  was  the  practice  of 
ancient  Bome.  and  that  from  a  period  almost  as  early  as  the  formation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Dig.,  lib.  i.,  tit.  2.  Cie^pro  Bmc  Oom.,  c  viii.); 
and  so  severely  were  these  formulae  observed,  tnat  anv  deviation  from  them 
was  fatal  to  the  cause.  This  strictness  evidently  tended  to  injustice,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  banished  from  the  Boman  law  by  Gonstantine^ 
who  abolished  the  judicial  formulae  ( Quint,,  lib.  vii.,  c  iii.);  Yet  form  was 
not  altogether  extirpated.  Certain  general  distributions  of  the  subjects  of 
litigation  were  recognized  under  the  title  of  aelion$,  and  considerable  atten- 
tion continued  to  be  paid  to  the  frame  and  wording  of  the  oomjplaint  (Ju$k, 
lib.  iv.,  tit.  6).  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  rude  judicature  of  the  nations 
who  were  in  possession  of  Europe  at  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  exhibit- 
ing, at  a  very  remote  period,  the  same  contrivanoeof  fixed  judicial  formulie^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  refer  it  to  an  imitation  either  of  the  ancient  or  more 
modern  system  of  their  predecessors''  {Stephens  on  Pleading,  note  2).  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  learned  writer  was  of  opinion  that  our 
wnts  were  derived  from  the  Boman  law,  and  that  his  opinion  was  correct 
They  were,  it  may  be  added,  issued  under  the  Bomans  oy  the  prvetor,  and 
ours  were  issued  bv  the  chancellor.  So  the  whole  system  of  pleading  was 
derived  from  the  Boman  law.  Bracton  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it,  headed, 
''De  Exceptionibus,"  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Pandects;  and  he  uses 
the  phrase  ^*  litis  oontestatio,"  which  is  taken  from  the  civil  law,  and  means^ 
in  substance,  an  issue.  The  terms  used  in  pleading — "narratio,"  or  "in- 
tentio,"  "exceptio,"  "replicatio" — were  used  by  the  civilians  and  canoniafei 
{Dig,,  lib.  xliv.,  tit.  1,  s.  2;  Oorv,  Ju$,  Oanor^  lib.  iii.,  tit.  32).  Thus  Bracton 
says:  ''Usque  ad  litem  contestationem,  scilicet  quousque  fuerit  preecise 
responsum  intentioni  petentes,  et  ita  quod  tenens  se  posuerit  in  assifinm," 
etc  (172,  a).  It  is  obvious  that  Bracton  had  the  right  idea  of  the  real 
practical  object  of  pleading,  viz.,  to  eliminate  and  de&e  the  rad  point  in 
dispute. 
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planted  into  ours ;  its  rules  were  referred  to  as  parts  of 
our  own  customs;  and  arguments  grounded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  jurisprudence  were  attended  to  as  a  sort  of 
authority.  This  was  more  particularly  so  in  what  related 
to  personal  property ;  while  the  law  of  descent,  the  inquiry 
perfamam^  purgation,  wager  of  law,  and  other  parts  of  our 
judicial  proceedings,  seem  borrowed  from  the  canonical 
jurisprudence. 

A  considerable  accession  had  been  made  to  the  original 
canon  law  contained  in  the  Decretum  of  GroMan  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decretals  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  which  hap- 
pened during  this  reign.  This  must  have  given  new  vogue 
and  reputation  to  canonical  studies ;  and,  no  doubt,  encour- 
aged the  commentators  of  this  age  to  pursue  their  inquiries, 
in  that  way,  with  more  freedom.  The  application  they 
made,  whether  of  the  canon  or  civil  law,  in  treating  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  the  law  of  England,  is  visible  from 
the  account  just  given  from  Bracton.  To  consider  particu- 
larly, how  much  of  the  latter  is  indebted  to  those  two 
systems,  either  for  its  origin  or  improvement,  would  lead 
us  into  a  larger  field  than  our  present  design  could  allow. 
It  seems  to  be  an  object  of  a  separate  consideration ;  and 
might,  perhaps,  make  a  proper  appendage  to  a  History  of 
the  En^ish  Law. 

The  ^ook  of  Feuds  was  published  during  this  king's 
reign,  about  the  year  1152;  and  the  particular  customs  of 
Lombardy  as  to  feuds  began  to  be  the  standard  and  au- 
thority to  other  nations,  on  account  of  the  greater  refine- 
ment with  which  that  kind  of  learning  had  been  there 
cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  compilation  was  known 
here,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  had  any  other  effect 
than  influencing  our  lawyers  to  study  their  own  ten- 
ures with  more  diligence,  and  work  up  the  learning  of 
real  property  with  much  curious  matter  of  a  similar 
kind.  Thus,  tenures  in  England  continued  a  peculiar 
species  of  feuds,  partaking  of  certain  original  qualities 
in  common  with  others,  but,  when  once  established  here, 
growing  up  with  a  strength  and  figure  entirely  their  own. 
While  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  referred  to  the  Book 
of  Feuds  as  the  grand  code  of  law  by  which  to  correct 
and  amend  the  imperfections  in  their  own  tenures,  there 
is  not  in  our  law-books  any  allusion  that  intimates  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  of  constitutions.    To  trace  out 
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the  affinity  between  the  Law  of  Feuds  which  prevailed 
with  us,  and  that  which  governed  in  Lombardy  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  inhabited  and  settled  by  the  Ger- 
man invaders,  would  be  a  subject  of  very  curious  inquiry ; 
but  this  likewise,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  must  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

As  study  was  encouraged,  and  the  learning  of  the  law 
advanced,  a  curious  anxiety  to  improve  imperceptibly  led 
to  refinement.  The  scholastic  logic  of  the  times  was  af- 
fected by  all  persons  who  wished  to  have  the  appearance 
of  learning.  The  law,  a  disputatious  science,  naturally 
adopted  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  our  courts,  like  our 
universities,  were  filled  with  subtlety  of  argument  and 
captiousness  of  exception.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
this  ra^e  of  minute  refinement  had  infected  all  branches 
of  the  law,  and  made  almost  every  part  of  our  jurispru- 
dence in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  complex. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  this  reign,  it  follows  now  that  we  should  mention 
the  statutes  made  subsequent  to  that  period.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  assisapanis  ei  cervisice^  made  in  51  Hen.  III.,  stat. 
1,  containing  many  provisions  on  the  subject  from  which 
it  is  entitled.  To  this  statute  another  of  the  same  year, 
entitled  judicium  pillorie,TnB.y\)e  considered  as  supplemental. 
In  the  same  year  follow  two  statutes  relating  to  the  days 
of  appearance  at  court,  which  deserve  more  particular  no- 
jHuammime$  ^^ce.  The  first  is  entitled,  Dies  communes  in 
ifi banco,  ia72<?o,  generally  in  all  real  actions;  the  other 
is  entitled,  Dies  communes  in  banco  in  placito  dotis.  These 
two  acts  afford  us  the  first  opportunity  of  si)eakinff  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  days  for  return  of  writs,  and  con- 
tinuance of  proceedings,  in  term. 

We  have  already  seen  that  writs  were  returnable  at  cer- 
tain stated  days  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.^  These 
returns,  or  termini  ad  quoSy  when  they  fell  very  near  to- 
gether, collectively  constituted  a  period  of  legal  business, 
which  was  called  generally  terminuSy  or  term^  during  which 
the  returns  were  seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  days 
distant  from  each  other.  It  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any 
precise  rule  was  settled,  by  which  a  writ  was  required  to 
be  returnable  at  any  one  of  these  stated  days  in  preference 

^  Fida  voL  L,  454. 
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to  another.  Indeed,  in  the  early  times  of  our  law,  there 
does  seem  to  have  been  some  difference  between  the  length 
of  time  allowed  to  persons  summoned.  In  a  law  of  one 
of  our  Saxon  kings,  it  is  directed,  that  if  the  party  dwelt 
one  county  off,  he  should  have  one  week ;  if  two  counties, 
two  weeks ;  and  so,  for  every  county  a  week.^  The  same 
is  laid  down  by  a  law  of  Henry  I.,  with  a  restriction  not  to 
go  beyond  the  fourth  week,  vmcuri^Jumt  in  Anglid;  but 
if  the  party  was  beyond  sea,  he  might  have  six  weeks.* 

There  is  no  intimation,  either  in  Glanville  or  Bracton, 
of  any  such  rule  prevailing  in  their  times.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, unlikely  that  the  returns,  in  the  time  of  the  latter, 
might  nearly  correspond  with  the  scheme  laid  down  by 
the  statute  of  dies  communes  in  banco.  But  this  act  does 
not  give  us  entire  satisfaction  on  that  head ;  for,  being 
only  a  direction  to  the  justices  in  banco  how  to  fix  the  re- 
turns of  process  which  they  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
return  of  some  other  writ,  we  are  still  uninformed  as  to 
the  rule  that  governed  in  the  return  that  was  to  be  affixed 
to  original  writs.  These,  we  know,  might  be  obtained 
in  the  office  of  the  chancery  any  day  in  the  year.  Whether 
they  were  made  returnable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  clerks 
who  penned  them,  or  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  as  is 
more  probable,  or  whether  a  certain  rule  subsisted  in  the 
chancery  office  on  this  head,  we  are  not  able  to  collect  (a). 

(a\  It  appears  that  there  had  been  a  fixed  period  of  fifteen  days  substi- 
tatea  for  the  variable  period  formerly  allowed  for  appearance,  in  ordef  that 
the  defendant  might  know  when  he  was  bound  to  appear,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff might  known  when  there  was  a  default;  and,  nirther  (as  appearance  in 
that  age  was  personal),  that  certain  days  were  appointed  for  returns  and 
appearances,  for  the  convenience  of  the  court  and  the  suitors.  In  the  Mirror 
1/  Juaiice  it  is  said  to  be  an  abuse  to  summon  men  without  giving  them 
reasonable  warning  upon  which  to  answer  (c.  v.,  s.  6),  and  in  the  chapter 
describing  writ&  it  is  ooservable  that  no  return  day  is  mentioned.  In  another 
article  it  is  said  that  after  fifteen  days  no  default  should  be  allowable  (c.  v., 
a.  10,  art  cviii.),  and  that  in  Alfred's  time  the  process  was  ''hasted''  from 
day  to  day,  that  is,  that  it  ran  on,  cEe  die  in  dUm,  without  any  arbitrary 
return-days.  The  original  practice,  no  doubt,  was  to  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  appearance,  and  reckon  default  if  there  was  no  essoin  or  excuse,  upon 
non-appearance,  on  the  lapee  of  that  time.  But  in  course  of  time,  appear- 
ance being  personal,  it  becune  convenient  to  fix  specific  days  for  appearances 
and  returns  to  writs,  as  otherwise  the  business  of  the  court  would  be  daily 
disturbed  b^  appearances,  etc.  Thus  it  should  seem  that  fixed  return-days 
were  an  incident  of  personal  appearance,  and,  when  appearance  ceased  to  be 
personal,  were  only  an  inconvenience,  and  probably  would  have  disappeared, 

^  Leges  Ethel.,  c.  98. 

'  Leg.  Hen,  PrvuL^  c.  141.    Vide  Spelm.  on  Terms,  a.  6,  ch.  6. 
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When  the  original  was  once  returned  in  baneoy  the  mle  for 
making  the  return  of  procesB  upon  it,  and  process  upon 
that  process,  was  as  follows. 

The  statute  of  commitne3  dies  in  banco  directs,  that  if  a 
writ  came  (according  to  the  language  of  those  times,  or, 
as  we  should  say  now,  was  returned)  in  octabis  of  St. 
Michael,  a  day  should  be  given  (that  is,  the  writ  which 
issued  upon  it  should  be  returnable,  and  there  should  be 
a  dies  datiis  partibus)  in  octabis  of  St.  Hilary;  if  in  quindend 
of  St.  Michael,  day  should  be  given  in  quindend  of  St. 
Hilary.  If  a  writ  came  in  three  weeks  of  St.  Michael, 
day  was  to  be  ffiven  in  crastmo  Purijkationis ;  if  in  a  month 
of  St.  Michael,  in  octabis  ParificaUonis ;  if  on  the  morrow 
of  All  Souls,  in  quindend  of  Easter ;  if  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Martin,  in  three  weeks  of  Easter ;  if  in  octabis  of  St. 
Martin,  in  a  month  of  Easter ;  if  in  quindend  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  five  weeks  of  Easter.  There  was  a  special  day 
given  in  crastino  Ascensionis,  which  countervails  (says  the 
act)  the  same  as  in  five  weeks  of  Easter.  If  a  writ  came 
in  octabis  of  St.  Hilary,  day  was  to  be  given  m  octabis  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  if  in  quindend  of  St.  mlary,  in  quindend  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  sometimes  in  crastino  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  if  on  the  morrow  of  the  Purification,  zn  eras* 
tino^  or  in  octabis  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  if  in  octabis  of 
the  Purification,  in  quindend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  if 
in  quindend  of  Easter,  in  octabis  of  St.  Michael ;  if  in  three 
weeks  of  Easter,  in  quindend  of  St.  Michael ;  if  in  a  month 
of  Easter,  in  three  weeks  of  St.  Michael ;  if  in  five  weeks 
of  Easter,  or  on  the  morrow  of  the  Ascension,  in  a  month 
of  St.  Michael ;  if  in,  octabis  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  the 
morrow  of  All  Souls ;  if  in  quindend  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  morrow 
of  St.  Martin ;  if  in  octabis  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  octa- 
bis of  St.  Martin ;  if  in  quindend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
in  quindend  of  St.  Martin.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  continuances  connected  one  term  with  another.  The 
returns  that  intervened  between  the  issue  and  return  of  a 


bnt  for  the  tenacitj  of  any  usage  once  established,  and  especially  sanctioned 
by  statute.  And  the  orainance  under  consideration,  thou§[h  one  of  those 
which  Hale  enumerates  as  not  a  statute  of  record,  and  possibly  not  acts  of 
parliament  at  all,  yet  obtained  in  une  as  such  {Hist,  Oom.  Law,  c.  vii.).  These 
return-days  were  modified  by  1 W.  4,  c.  Ixz.,  and  abolished  by  the  Uniformitj 
of  Process  Act,  2  &  3  W.  4,  c.  xxxiz. 
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writ  were  generally  eight  or  nine,  and  the  space  of  time 
about  five  or  six  months.^ 

If  the  process  in  any  of  the  many  actions  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  course  of  this  reign  was  compared 
with  this  scheme  of  continuances,  we  should  then  see  what 
a  length  of  time  must  often  be  consumed  before  a  party 
could  be  brought  into  court  (a).  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  one  example,  namely,  the  process  in  a  personal 
action,  as  given  by  Bracton.^  Suppose  a  summons  in  a 
personal  action  was  returnable  in  octabis  Mkhadis^  the  6th 
of  October,  the  process  of  attachment  issued  upon  that 
would  be  returnable  in  octabis  Hilariiy  the  20th  of  January. 
K  the  party  did  not  appear,  there  issued  a  second  attach- 
ment per  mdiores  pUgios  returnable  in  octabis  Triniiatis^  the 
19th  of  June.  If  he  did  not  then  appear,  there  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  take  the  body,  returnable  in  eras- 
tino  Animarumy  the  8d  of  November.  Thus  ended  the 
solennitas  attachiamentorum^  and  so  passed  away  a  full  year 
and  almost  one  month. 

If  the  sheriff  returned  upon  this  last  writ,  as  it  was 
probable  he  would,  non  est  inventus^  they  then  resorted  to 
the  process  of  distress,  and  a  distringas  per  terras  et  cataUa 
would  issue,  returnable  in  tres  septimanas  PaschcSy  the  8th 
of  May.  If  he  did  not  appear  to  this,  there  issued  an- 
other distringas  returnable  in  quindend  Mkhaelis^  the  18th 
of  October.  If  he  did  not  appear,  another  distringas  issued, 

ne  quis  manum  apponat,  returnable  in  quindend  Hilarii,  the 

■  I  ■■  .  .  ,  ■ ,   ■    ■       .       .,        ■  ■- 

(a)  And  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  all  this  elaborate  fljstem  of  procesH  had 
been  devised  by  astute  and  servile  lawyers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  creating 
occasion  for  further  fees  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  process.  For,  be  it 
observed,  that  every  writ  meant  a  fee,  and  ther^ore  the  more  writs  there  were, 
the  better  for  the  king's  revenue,  which,  air  already  observedf  and  as  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Hale,  and  hinted  by  the  author,  was  the  ^reat  object  of  the 
interest  shown  by  the  Norman  sovereigns  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was,  as  Lord  Hale  observes,  the  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  John  who 
showed  most  attention  to  the  subiect,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
lengthening  and  elaborating  of  the  process  had  its  origin  in  motives  of  that 
kindj  and  that  this  system  it  was  which  was  alluded  to  in  Magna  Charta, 
and  IS  repeatedly  complained  of  in  the  Mirror,  as  tending  to  dekof  justice  — 
the  delay,  in  fact,  often  amounting  really  to  denial, 

^  How  these  differ  from  the  terms  in  former  times,  vide  vol.  i.,  454.  It 
appears,  ^at  in  the  time  of  Glanville  there  were  the  three  following  returns 
in  Easter  term,  viz.,  In  eraetino  poet  octabis  dauei  Paeehx — a  craetino  oetabit 
dausi  PaechoR  in  quindecim  dies — aelauso  Ptuchcs  in  quvndedm  dies,  Glanv., 
lib.  i.,  c.  6, 13,  15.     Vide  also  Spelm.  on  Terms. 

»  Vide  ante,  257,  etc. 
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27th  of  January.  If  he  still  did  not  appear,  another  writ 
issued  for  a  caption  into  the  king's  hands,  returnable  in 
quindend  Trinitatis^  the  26th  of  June,  or  in  crastino  St.  Jo- 
nannis  Baptistce^  which  happens  sometimes  on  the  same 
day.  And  here  ended  the  distress  per  terras  et  cataUa^  and 
the  space  of  one  year  and  more  than  seven  months ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  this  process,  from  the  return  of  the 
summons  to  the  return  of  the  last  distringas^  would  con- 
tinue two  years  and  more  than  eight  months. 

This  is  the  utmost  length  to  which  the  above  process 
might  be  extended  if  no  essoin  was  cast ;  but  if  any  essoins 
intervened,  and  they  were  managed  with  dexterity,  par- 
ticularly if  the  parties  could  essoin  simul  et  vicissinij  the 
appearance  in  court  might  be  still  further  protracted. 
Delays  were  not  at  an  end,  even  after  appearance.  In  real 
actions,  we  have  seen  how  frequent  occasion  there  was  for 
summons  and  resummons,  upon  all  which  essoins  might 
be  cast.  In  all  actions,  whether  real  or  personal,  there 
were  writs  of  venire^  and  other  judicial  process,  together 
with  dies  dati  partibus.  The  delay  that  might  be  procured 
by  all  these  must  have  placed  the  issue,  judgment,  and 
execution  at  a  great,  uncertain,  and  almost  unlimited  dis- 
tance. 

Judicial  process,  like  a  venire^  which  issued  merely  out 
of  the  record,  might  not  perhaps  be  considered  as  strictly 
within  the  statute,  which,  in  the  terms  of  it,  is  literally 
confined  to  the  issue  of  a  writ  upon  the  return  of  a  for- 
mer. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  justices  exercised  a  discretion  to  shorten  the  intervals 
of  the  continuances,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  know  they 
had,  very  freely,  in  lessening  the  number  of  them.*  At 
any  rate,^the  return  of  a  venire  facias  for  summoning 
jurors  must  have  been  accommodated  to  the  seasons 
within  which  such  trials  could  be  had.  The  dies  datus, 
we  know,  was  left  not  only  to  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
but  to  the  election  of  the  parties ;  hence  dies  amoriSj  and 
dies  datus  consensu  partimn. 

In  general,  however,  the  justices  were  tied  up  to  the 
times  prescribed  by  the  statute.  This  produced  great  in- 
convenience, to  remove  which  the  legislature  interposed 
both  in  this  and  the  following  reign. 

'  Vide  ante. 
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In  the  very  same  year  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the 
writ  of  dower  was  made  an  exception  to  the  above  scheme 
of  continuances ;  for,  in  that,  days  were  to  be  given  at 
much  shorter  intervals,  in  order  that  widows  might  not 
be  delayed  in  recovering  the  maintenance  which  the  law 
had  provided  for  them.  If  a  writ  of  dower  came  in  octor 
bis  of  St.  Michael,  dav  was  to  be  given  only  to  the  mor- 
row of  All  Souls ;  if  in  quindena  of  St.  Michael,  to  the 
morrow  of  St.  Martin ;  if  in  th/ee  weeks  of  St.  Michael, 
in  octabis  of  St.  Martin ;  if  in  a  month  of  St.  Michael,  in 
guindend  of  St.  Martin ;  if  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls, 
in  octabis  of  St.  Hilary ;  if  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin, 
in  guindend  of  St.  Hilarv ;  if  in  octabis  of  St.  Martin,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Purification ;  if  intquindend  of  St.  Hil- 
ary, in  octabis  of  the  Purification ;  if  in  octabis  of  St.  Hil- 
ary, in  guindend  of  Easter ;  if  in  guindend  of  St.  Hilary,  in 
three  weeks  of  Easter ;  if  on  the  morrow  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, in  a  month  of  Easter ;  if  in  octabis  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, on  the  morrow  of  the  Ascension ;  if  in  guindend  of 
Easter,  in  octabis  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  if  in  three  weeks 
of  Easter,  in  guindend  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  if  in  a  month 
of  Easter,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  if  in 
five  weeks  of  Easter,  in  octabis  of  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
if  on  the  morrow  of  the  Ascension,  in  guindend  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;  if  in  octabis  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  oc- 
tabis of  St.  Michael ;  if  in  guindend  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  guindend  of  St.  Michael;  if  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  three  weeks  of  St.  Michael;  if  in  octabis 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  month  of  St.  Michael;  if  in 
guindend  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  then  on  the  morrow  of 
All  Souls.  These  intervals,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  were 
much  shorter  than  those  appointed  by  the  former  statute 
to  be  observed  in  all  other  actions;  we  shall  find  that 
many  other  exceptions  were  made  thereto  in  succeeding 
parliaments. 

These  are  followed  by  two  statutes  concerning  the  ex- 
chequer, both  passed  in  the  same  year;  the  first  is  entitled 
De  Districtione  Scojccarii^  the  other  Statutum  de  Scaccario, 
The  former  speaks  of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  com- 
monalty of  the  realm  through  the  wrongful  distresses 
which  had  been  taken  by  sheriflfe  and  other  bailiffs 
of  the  king,  for  the  king's  debts  and  for  other  causes. 
To  remedy  such  evils,  the  statute  ordains  generally,  that 

V 
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when  a  sheriff,  or  any  other  man,  took  the  beast  of  an- 
other, the  owner  of  the  beasts  might  give  them  their  feed 
without  disturbance,  so  long  as  they  were  impounded,  and 
should  pay  nothing  for  their  keep ;  nor  was  the  distress 
to  be  given  or  sold  within  fifteen  days  after  the  taking. 
It  further  ordains,  that  no  one  shall  be  distrained  by  the 
beasts  that  plough  his  land,  nor  by  his  sheep,  so  long  as 
other  distress  or  chattels  can  be  found  sufficient  whereof 
to  levy  the  demand ;  which  provision,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, has  been  construed  to  extend  to  the  distresses  of 
private  persons  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  king.  But  this 
exception  of  beasts  of  the  plough  and  of  sheep  seems  not 
to  relate  to  cattle  damajqe  feasant^  which  were  still  to  be 
taken  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  realm.  It  was, 
moreover,  required,  that  all  distresses  should  be  reason- 
able, and  according  to  the  value  of  the  demand.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  statute,  and  the  whole  of  the  other,  is  con- 
fined to  the  collection  of  the  king's  debts,  and  the  account- 
ing for  them  in  the  exchequer.  After  these  statutes,  in 
the  same  year,  follows  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworthy  and  then 
the  statute  of  Marlbridge  or  Marlborough,  62  Henry  III., 
containing  some  provisions  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  which 
deserve  more  particular  observation. 

This  statute  was  made  after  the  long  contest  between 
stoiutoof     the  king  and  his  barons  had  subsided,  and  the 
Marlbridge.    natiou  Dcgan  to  breathe  from  the  disorders  of 
civil  war.     During  this  period,  many  abuses  had  pre- 
vailed, some  of  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy  by  this 
statute. 

Of  all  the  oppressions  that  were  felt  from  the  doctrine 
of  tenures,  none  bore  so  hard  upon  landholders  as  the 
claim  of  wardship  (a).  Many  devices  had  been  practised 
to  defraud  lords  of  this  valuable  casualty.  One  of  them 
was  this:  A  tenant  would,  in  his  lifetime,  infeoff  his  eld- 

(a)  Under  which  their  children  were  committed  to  mere  strangers.  The 
following,  for  instance,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feudal  system,  under 
which  a  mother  could  be  sued  for  letting  her  own  child  go  with  her  away 
from  his  guardian.  The  action  was  for  entering  the  plaintiff's  court  and 
taking  away  his  ward,  and  the  defendants,  one  of  whom  was  the  child's 
mother,  pleaded,  ^  quod  ipsi  fuerunt  versus  Oxon,  et  tunc  yiderunt  pnedictum 
puerum,  et  puer  percipit  quod  pnedicta  Isabella,  (one  of  the  defendants], 
fuii  maier  sua;  et  secutus  est  earn,  usque  domum  suam,  et  adhuc  moram  facit 
cum  ea,  sed  ipsi  cum  non  (/uxerunl,"  etc  On  these  facts  the  court  held, 
however,  that  the  mother,  with  the  rest  of  the  defendants,  was  guilty — guilty 
of  taking  her  own  child  (Plae,  Ahr^  136,  Buck,,  temp.  Hen*  III.)* 
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est  son  and  beir,  bein^  within  a^e;  in  consequence  of 
which,  as  there  was  no  descent  of  the  land,  there  could  be 
no  ward  of  the  infant  in  case  the  father  should  die.  It 
was  declared  by  this  act  that  no  lord  should  lose  his 
ward  by  reason  of  such  feoffment.  Another  way  was,  to 
make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  reserving  no  rent,  but  supposing 
the  feoffor  to  be  satisfied  for  a  certain  term,  which,  upon 
calculation,  would  end  when  the  heir  came  to  full  age ; 
and  then  it  was  conditioned  that  the  feoffee  should  pay  a 
certain  sum,  being  much  more  than  the  land  was  worth : 
as  none  would  give  so  high  a  price,  the  heir  used  to  enter 
bv  virtue  of  the  original  condition  :  but  it  was  now  de- 
clared that  no  lord  should  lose  his  ward 'by  reason  of  any 
such  feigned  feoffments.  Yet  lords  were  not  to  be  em- 
powered to  disseize  persons  infeoffed  in  that  way ;  but 
they  were  to  proceed  by  a  writ  to  recover  the  custody. 
The  trial,  whether  such  feoffments  were  made  bandfide^  or 
in  fraud  of  the  lord,  was  to  be  by  the  witnesses  contained 
in  the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  other  free  and  lawful  men 
of  the  countrv.  Should  the  lord  have  judgment  to  re- 
cover his  ward,  the  feoffees  were  still  to  have  their  action 
to  recover  the  term  or  fee  which  they  had  therein  when 
the  heir  came  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  provided 
that,  should  any  lord  implead  feoffees,  who  were  bondfde 
such,  under  pretence  of  the  above-mentioned  collusion, 
they  should  have  their  damages  and  costs,  and  the  plain- 
tiff should  be  amerced.^ 

A  provision  in  protection  of  heirs  against  the  intrusion 
of  their  guardians  was  partly  a  new  regulation,  and  partly 
a  declaration  and  confirmation  of  the  common  law.  First, 
it  was  enacted,  if  a  lord  having  wardship  of  an  infant's 
lands  would  not  restore  them  when  he  came  of  age,  the 
heir  might  have  an  assize  of  mortauncestor,  and  recover 
the  damage  he  had  sustained  by  the  withholding  of  the 
land  since  his  coming  of  age.*  It  was  moreover  declared 
and  enacted,  that  where  the  heir  was  of  full  age  at  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  the  lord  should  not  put  him  out, 
nor  remove  anything,  but  only  take  simple  seisin  thereof 
(for  so  relief  was  sometimes  called),  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  seigniory ;  and  if  such  an  heir  was  put  out,  and  had 

»Ch.6. 

'  No  damages  were  recoverable  in  an  assize  of  mortanncestor  at  common 
law.     Vide  yol.  L,  368. 
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recourse  to  a  writ  of  mortauncestor,  he  sfaoald  be  entitled 
to  his  damages,  as  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  It  was 
declared  that  the  king  was  to  have  the  prima  seisinay  or  pri- 
mer seisin  (which  corresponded  with  relief)  of  his  tenants 
in  capite,  as  was  used  in  times  past ;  nor  was  the  heir  to 
have  it  till  he  had  first  sued  livery  of  the  land  out  of  the 
king's  hands,  as  his  ancestors  had  before  done.  This  was 
to  be  understood  of  lands  and  fees  which  used  to  be  in  the 
king's  hands  by  reason  of  knight's  service,  serjeanty,  or 
juris  patronatHs,  that  is,  of  the  foundation  of  bishoprics, 
monasteries,  and  the  like.^  So  great  havoc  had  been  made 
in  the  rights  of  persons,  and  of  things,  during  the  late 
disorders,  that  a  parliamentary  sanction  was  necessary  to 
confirm  some  of  the  plainest  propositions  in  the  common 
law. 

The  law  underwent  some  alteration  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular description  of  wards.  It  was  enacted,  that  when 
land  holden  in  socage  was  in  the  custody  of  the  heir's  rela- 
tions during  his  mmority,  the  guardian  should  make  no 
waste,  sale,  or  destruction  of  the  inheritance,  but  safely 
keep  it  for  the  use  of  the  heir ;  and,  when  he  came  of  age, 
should  answer  to  him  for  the  issues,  by  a  lawful  accompt, 
with  an  allowance  to  the  guardian  of  his  reasonable  costs. 
Such  guardians  were  not  to  sell  the  marriage  of  the  heir, 
except  for  the  emolument  of  the  heir  himself;^  so  that 
the  privilege  of  guardians  in  socage,  which  heretofore 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  guardians  in  chivalry,' 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  emolument.  But  the  great  lords 
who  composed  the  legislature  had  no  inclination  to  make 
the  same  provision  in  case  of  ward  and  marriage  in  mili- 
tary tenure. 

Some  provision  was  made  for  the  better  ordering  of  ser- 
vices. As  to  the  suit  of  court,  owing  to  great  lords  and 
others,  it  was  ordained  that  no  person  infeoffed  by  charter 
need  do  more  than  the  charter  bound  him  to ;  excepting 
such  suit  as  any  one  or  his  ancestors  had  been  accustomea 


to  perform  bemi 
which  was  thirt; 
of  Marlbridge.*    As  to  those  who  were  infeoffed  without 


form  before  the  king's  first  voyage  into  Brittany, 
which  was  thirty-nine  years  and  a  half  oefore  the  statute 


*  Ch.  16.  "  Ch.  17.  »  Vide  mUe,  83. 

^  *  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  kinff,  before  the  disordera  of  his  reign  had 
given  opportnnitj  for  the  invaBion  of  every  Rpeciea  of  property.  We  have 
before  seen,  that  this  period  had  been  fixed  for  the  limitation  in  a  writ  of 
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charter,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  some  other  an- 
cient feoffment,  they  were  not  to  be  distrained  to  do  such 
suits,  unless  they  or  their  ancestors  had  performed  them 
before  the  above  period  of  limitation.  Further,  persons 
infeoffed  b^  charter  to  do  a  certain  service,  as  to  pay  so 
many  shillings  in  the  year  to  be  acquitted  of  all  services, 
were  not  to  be  bound  to  any  other  suits  or  service  contra 
formam  Jkjffamentiy  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  feoff- 
ment, it  enacts  (as  had  before  been  directed  where  such 
cases  happened  in  Ireland),^  that  where  an  inheritance  de- 
scended to  parceners,  the  eldest  should  do  the  service,  and 
the  others  be  contributory  to  her  according  to  their  por- 
tions. Where  there  were  several  feoffees  of  land  for 
which  only  one  suit  was  due,  the  lord  was  not  to  exact 
more  than  that  one  suit ;  and  if  the  feoffees  had  no  war- 
rantor or  mesne  to  accjuit  them,  then  every  one  of  them, 
according  to  his  portion,  was  to  be  contributory  towards 
doing  the  service. 

Thus  far  did  this  act  make  order  for  apportioning  suits 
and  services.  It  ^oes  on  to  furnish  a  course  of  redress  for 
those  who  were  injured  contrary  thereto.  It  ordains,' 
that  should  lords  distrain  their  tenants  for  such  suits  con- 
trary to  this  act,  then,  at  the  complaint  of  their  tenants, 
they  were  to  be  attached  to  appear  in  the  kinoj's  court,  at 
a  short  day,  to  make  answer  thereto.  Upon  tnis  clause  a 
writ  was  afterwards  framed,  called,  from  the  design  of  it, 
contra  formam  feoffamenti.  This  writ,  as  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Bracton,  who  is  very  particular  on  the  subject 
of  services,  probably  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  not- 
withstanding a  supposed  case  in  Fitzherbert;^  besides, 
the  writ  bears  an  internal  mark  of  its  origin,  by  always 
reciting  this  statute.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  before 
was  of  a  less  concise  nature  than  what  was  now  proposed; 
for  now,  besides  the  process  of  attachment,  the  lord  was 
to  have  but  one  essoin,  if  he  was  within  the  realm ;  and 
the  beasts  taken  on  the  occasion  were  to  be  immediately 
delivered  to  the  complainant,  and  so  remain  till  the  ques- 
tion between  them  was  determined.  If  the  lord  did  not 
appear  upon  the  attachment,  nor  keep  the  day  given  by 

nalsanoe,  and  also  In  an  aasixe  of  novel  difloeiflin;  though,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance at  least,  in  direct  yiolation  of  the  Stat.  Mert  vide  ante,  69, 120, 
138. 

iFu?«  ante,  64.  »Ch.9.  'Avow.,  243.    16Hen.IIL 
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the  essoin,  another  writ  went;  and  if  that  was  not  obeyed, 
then  he  was  to  be  distrained  by  everything  he  had  within 
the  county,  and  the  sheriff  was  to  answer  to  the  king  for 
the  issues  thereof;^  he  was  also  to  have  his  body  at  a  cer- 
tain day.  If  the  lord  came  not  at  that  day,  the  com- 
plainant was  to  go  sine  die^  and  the  beasts  and  other  dis- 
tresses taken  were  to  remain  with  him,  until  the  lord 
recovered  the  services  by  judgment  of  the  king's  court; 
in  the  meantime,  all  further  distresses  for  the  same  ser- 
vices were  to  cease,  though  the  lord  was  yet  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  sue  for  them  in  form  of  law.  If  the  lord  came  in, 
and  upon  answer  was  convicted,  the  complainant  was  to 
recover  the  damages  he  had  sustained  by  the  distress  (a). 

While  this  redress  was  provided  for  the  tenant,  the  fol- 
lowing was  contrived  for  the  lord.  If  tenants 
"""^  withdrew  from  their  lords  such  suits  as  they 
had  continued  to  perform  before  the  above  period  of  lim- 
itation, then  the  lord  of  the  court  to  which  suit  was  owing 
was  to  recover  it  with  damages,  by  the  same  speedy  jus- 
tice as  to  the  limiting  of  days,  and  the  awarding  of  dis- 
tresses, as  was  above  provided  for  tenants.  It  was  enacted, 
also,  that  lords  should  not  recover  seisin  of  such  suits 
against  their  tenants  by  default,  as  was  the  old  course  at 
common  law.^ 

Many  provisions  had  been  made  in  the  former  part  of 
this  statute  concerning  distresses.  It  complains  that,  dur- 
ing the  late  troubles,  great  men  and  others  refusing  to 
abide  the  order  of  the  King's  courts,  and  the  due  course 
of  the  law,  took  upon  them  to  be  their  own  judges  in 
their  own  causes,  and  revenged  themselves  of  their  neigh- 
bors by  taking  distresses,  till  they  had  fines  and  ransoms 

(a)  In  the  oommentaiy  upon  this  statate  in  the  Jtftrror,  it  is  said:  "Some 
points  in  this  atatute  are  reprovable,  vis.,  the  first  five  points,  because  every 
personal  trespass  is  punishable  by  a  corioral  punishment,  if  the  trespass  m 
not  compounded^  for  by  ransom,  acoonnnff  to  the  quality  thereof"  (mirror, 
c  y.,  8. 3).  That  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  not  mere 
damages.  "  The  chapter  which  commands  the  Great  Charter  to  be  kept  is 
defective  for  want  of  additional  punishment  The  chapters  remedial  as  to 
lords  of  fees  is  reprovable  for  mitigation  of  punishment,  for  all  who  so 
defraud  the  law  are  punishable  by  corporal  punishment,  and  not  by  mere 
amercement,"  t.  e.,  in  damages  (/6k<.). 

^  That  Ss,  the  process  was  to  be  an  attachment,  and  then  another  attach- 
ment per  mUiores  vlegio^  and  then  the  last  distress.  '  Vidt  onte,  259.  260, 
and  po«/,  336.  ' 
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paid  at  their  pleasure.  Others,  again,  would  not  be  jus- 
tified, that  is,  submit  to  the  king's  officers,  nor  suffer 
them  to  make  delivery  of  such  distresses  as  they  had 
taken  of  their  own  authority,  though  without  any  pre- 
tence of  right  to  justify  them.  To  remedy  these  dis- 
orders, it  was  now  enacted  and  enjoined  that  they  should 
not  be  any  longer  endured ;  and,  further,  that  any  person 
taking  revenge,  without  a  judgment  of  the  king  s  court, 
should  be  punished  by  a  fine  according  to  the  o^nce ;  ^  in 
the  same  manner  of  a  distress  made  without  authority  (a). 

{a)  The  practice  here  denounced  was  that  of  taking  reyenges  for  injuries 
in  ottier  instances  than  those  allowed  by  law.  Tlie  "  revenge  "  meant  taking 
cattle  or  goods  as  a  distress,  to  enforce  a  demand  which  ought  to  be  enforced 
at  law,  not  taking  cattle  as  a  distress  for  doing  damage,  distress  "  damage 
feasant,**  which  was  allowed  by  law.  Hence  several  passages  in  the  Saxon 
laws  which  prohibit  taking  distresses  until  the  right  has  been  claimed  at 
law,  and  default  has  been  committed  by  defendant,  supply  the  best  possible 
commentary  upon  the  ancient  statute  of  Marlbridge.  The  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute are,  "  £t  nullus  de  cetero  ultiones  aut  disirielwnea,  faciat  per  voluntatem 
suam  absque  consideratione  curie  domini  r^is,  si  forte  dampuum  vel  injuria 
sibi  fiat  unde  emendas  habere  voluerit  de  aliquo  vicino  suo  sive  majore  sive 
minore."  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  ** revenges"  and  "distresses"  are  spoken 
of  as  identical,  upon  which  Lord  Coke  observes  in  his  comments  on  the  law : 
—  "Ultiones:"  tnat  they,  refusing  the  course  of  the  kine^s  laws,  took  upon 
them  to  be  their  own  judges  in  their  own  causes^  and  to  tiike  such  revenges  as 
they  thought  fit,  untU  they  had  ransom  at  their  pleasure.  "  Districtiones : "  that 
is,  takinq  aUiresaes,  not  according  to  law  ;  as  for  rent  services,  or  for  damage  feas- 
ant, or  for  other  lawful  cause ;  but  for  revenge,  without  cause,  of  his  own  head 
and  wiU  —  that  is,  to  be  his  own  judge  and  lawyer  —  to  satisfy  himself  without 
any  lawful  means  or  course  of  law  (2  ItutUtUes,  p.  303).  Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Coke  recognizes  the  right  of  distress  for  rent,  and  for  damage 
feaaant  on  the  land  of  the  party  distraining.  The  statute  itself  recites  that 
the  great  men  refused  to  be  bound  by  process  of  law,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves to  be  judges  in  their  own  causes,  and  to  take  such  revenges  or  distresses 
as  they  thought  fit,  until  they  had  ransom  at  their  pleasure ;  and  it  enacted 
that  no  person  should  take  revenges  or  distresses  of  his  own  will  without 
legal  procesB  (2  Inst,,  103).  Thus  it  ^so  provided  ^s.  15),  that  no  subject 
shoula  distrain  ovl  of  hia  own  land  (2  InsL,  131).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  mischief  was  that  men  took  distresses,  not  where  allowed  by  law,  as  for 
rent  or  damage  featarU  (in  both  which  cases  it  would  be  on  their  own  land), 
but  off  their  land,  to  enforce  real  or  pretended  claims  for  redress  for  injuries 
or  payment  of  debts ;  and  it  is  thus  beyond  a  doubt,  which  is  declared  ille^l, 
as  undoubtedly  it  always  has  been  by  Uie  law  of  this  country.  Distraining 
of  goods  was  indeed  allowed  at  common  law,  as  part  of  the  process  of  tlie 
courts,  to  enforce  appearance  in  a  suit ;  and  in  that  way  it  was  under  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  law,  and  the  object  was  to  prevent  its  being  done  without  such 
authority.    Such  a  distress  was  afterwaras  caUed  distringag, 

^  Lord  Kaims  is  certainly  mistaken,  when  he  relies  upon  this  provision  of 
the  Stat  Marlb.,  to  show  that  it  was  a  practice  warranted  by  our  old  law  to 
force  payment  of  a  debt  by  taking,  at  short  hand,  a  pledge  from  the  debtor. 
The  distresses  here  meant  are  mentioned  by  the  act  as  breaehes  of  the  law, 
and  do  not  correspond  with  poinding  in  the  Scotch  Law,  Kaims*  Law  Tracts, 
158.    Ersk.,  b.  3,  tit.  6,  sec.  2. 
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Besides  such  fine,  amends  were  to  be  made  to  them  who 
had  sustained  any  damage  by  the  distress.^  Moreover,  it 
was  declared,  that  none  should  distrain  any  person  to 
come  to  his  court,  who  was  not  within  his  fee,  or  within 
his  hundred  or  bailiwick ;  nor  was  any  to  take  distresses 
out  of  his  fee  or  place  where  he  had  a  bailiwick  or  juris- 
diction ;  all  which,  like  the  provisions  of  the  former  act, 
were  nothing  more  than  declarations  of  the  law  as  it 
stood  before ;  only  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
ordained,  that  persons  offending  asainst  this  act  should  be 
punished  in  damages  and  fine,  as  aoove  mentioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fact.*  Again,  if  any  would  not 
permit  such  distresses  as  he  had  taken  to  be  delivered  by 
the  king's  officers,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
realm,  or  would  not  suffer  process  of  summons,  attach- 
ment, or  execution  of  judgments  of  the  king's  courts  to 
be  done  according  to  law,  he  was  to  be  punished  in  the 
above-mentioned  way,  as  one  who  would  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  former  chapters  of  this  statute  inflicted  punish- 
ment where  the  distress  was  unlawful,  or  the  person  dis- 
training had  no  seigniory,  or  jurisdiction  at  all,  or  dis- 
trained out  of  his  fee  or  jurisdiction.  The  following 
provision  was  made  respecting  distresses  that  were  lawful 
It  directs,  that  where  a  lord  distrained  his  tenants  for  ser- 
vices and  customs  due  to  him,  or  for  anything  which  gave 
the  lord  of  the  fee  a  right  to  distrain,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  the  services  were  not  in  arrear,  the  lord 
should  not  be  punished  by  fine,  as  in  the  above  cases,  if 
he  suffered  the  distress  to  be  immediately  delivered  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  law;  but  should  be  amerced  only 
in  such  manner  as  had  hitherto  been  used,  and  the  tenant 
should  recover  his  damages  against  him.'  The  general 
construction  of  this  chapter  has  been,  that  an  action  of 
trespass  was  hereby  taken  away  in  such  cases  ;^  though, 
from  the  bare  words  of  the  act,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  such  design  in  the  legislature,  but  merely  to  exempt 
distresses  of  this  kind  from  any  conclusion  which  might 

Sossibly  be  drawn  from  the  former  provisions  respecting 
istresses  that  were  wholly  unlawful. 
It  was  declared  and  enacted,  that  no  one  should  drive  a 
distress  out  of  the  county  where  it  was  taken ;  and  if  one 

*  Ch.  1.  'Ch.2.  »Ch.3.  ^2  LaaL,  106. 
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neighbor  did  bo  to  another,  of  his  own  will,  and  without 
any  lawful  right,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  fine,  as  for  an 
ofl^nce  coTVbn  pacem.  Nevertheless,  if  a  lord  did  so  to» 
wards  his  tenant,  he  was  to  be  proceeded  against  in  an- 
other way,  and  only  amerced  heavily.  It  was  declared, 
that  distresses  should  be  reasonable ;  and  that  those  who 
took  unreasonable  and  improper  distresses,  should  be 
heavily  amerced  for  the  excessiveness  thereof.^ 

As  the  king  had,  b^  his  prerogative,  a  right  to  distrain 
for  rent  in  any  of  his  tenants'  lands,  though  they  were 
out  of  his  fee  and  seigniory,  several  lords  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  do  the  like ;  but  it  was  now  enacted,  tnat 
no  man  should,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  take  a  distress 
out  of  his  fee,  or  in  the  king's  highway,  or  in  the  common 
street,  except  only  the  king,  or  his  officers  having  a  special 
authority  for  so  doing.* 

The  only  remedy  in  case  of  distress  was  a  writ  of  re- 
plevin, the  manner  of  proceeding  in  which  is  still  fresh 
m  the  reader's  memory/  Some  time  was  required  before 
a  replevin  could  bring  relief  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  or 
beasts;  and  this  delay  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
distress  was  impounded  within  a  liberty  that  had  return 
of  writs ;  for  the  sheriff  could  not,  in  general,  act  within 
such  franchise  in  person,  but  was  to  make  a  warrant  to 
the  bailiff  thereof,  ordering  him  to  make  deliverance.^ 
To  remedy  such  inconveniences  as  might  arise  from  these 
exclusive  jurisdictions,  it  was  provided  by  another  chapter 
of  this  statute,  that  where  the  beasts  of  any  man  were 
taken,  and  wrongfully  withheld,  the  sheriff,  upon  com- 
plaint made  to  him,  might  deliver  them  without  any  im- 
pediment or  contradiction  of  the  taker,  if  they  were 
taken  out  of  a  liberty ;  and  if  taken  tviihin  one,  and  the 
bailiff  thereof  refused  to  deliver  them,  then  the  sheriff, 
upon  their  default,  might  himself  make  a  deliverance  of 
them.*  Thus  was  the  sheriff  confirmed  in  his*  power  to 
make  replevin  without  a  writ ;  and,  either  by  parole  or 
by  precept,  either  in  or  out  of  the  county  court,  he  might 
now  command  his  bailiff  to  deliver  the  distress ;  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  proceeding  by  replevin. 

iCh.  4.  »Ch.  15.  •  Vide  ante,  308. 

^Ibid.,  306,  in  what  manner  Bracton  states  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  in 
this  particuhir. 
•Ch.  21.  •  Vide  ante^  90S. 
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Another  abuse  of  the  summary  process  by  distress,  was 
endeavored  to  be  removed  by  chap.  22  of  this  statute/ 
which  ordains,  that  none  should  distrain  his  freeholders  to 
answer  for  their  freeholds,  nor  for  anything  touching  their 
freeholds,without  the  king's  writ ;  nor  should  any  cause  his 
freeholders  to  swear  against  their  wills;  because, says  the 
act,  no  man  has  any  authority  to  do  that,  but  by  the  King's 
command.  It  should  seem,  that,  before  this,  lords  would 
by  distress  compel  their  tenants  to  discover  their  title- 
deeds,  and  show  by  what  services  they  held,  and  so  lay 
them  open  to  litigations  and  contest :  a  proceeding  more 
harsh  and  unpopular  than  even  that  by  quo  warranto  or  qux> 
jure^  which  was  calculated  to  attain  the  same  object,  and 
was,  unfortunately,  justified  by  law.*  The  swearing  here 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  discharge  of  their  duty  m  the 
court  baron  and  hundred  court,  where  the  freeholders 
were  sectatores  and  judges,  and  were  sometimes  forced,  by 
oppressive  distresses,  to  give  their  verdict  on  oath  between 
party  and  party,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lord.' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  statute  relates  to  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  justice,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
We  shall  first  consider  what  concerns  the  former.  Of  this, 
the  first  is  the  chapter  upon  beaupleader.  It  seems,  that 
bailifis  and  judges  of  inferior  courts  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample, set  by  kings  of  England,  of  selling  justice,  and 
used  to  take  fines  of  suitors  for  a  fair  or  perhaps  favorable 
hearing  of  their  cause;  which  fair  hearing  was  called 
fvlchrh  pladtarey  or  beaupleader.  It  was  ordained,  that 
neither  in  the  itinera  of  the  justices,  nor  in  the  counties, 
hundreds,  nor  courts  baron,  should  any  fines  be  taken  pro 
pvlchrh  placitandOy  nee  per  sic  qubd  non  occasionentur.*  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  beaupleader y  and  not  that  it  was  a 
fine  for  amending  a  wron^  plea,^  seems  probable  from  a 
passage  in  the  statutum  WamcB,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  Fleta  speaks  of  this  fine:  Nititur^ 
says  he,  dorrdnus  vd  ejus  senescaUus  ipsos  ocgasionabe,  ar- 
guendoy  et  redarffuendo,  donee  Jinem  fecerint  pro  pulchrh  plod' 
tando.^  The  statute  says,  Vicecomes  verb^  in  veredictiSj  et  recog- 
nitionibus  admitteiidiSy  non  quoerai  ocgasiones  versus  prcesen- 
tanteSj  nee  capiat  ab  eis  fines  per  sic  qubd  non  ogoasionentub  ;^ 

*  Ch.  22.  *  Ch.  11.  » Stat  WalL,  12  Edw.  L 

'  Vide  arUe,  211.  »  2  Inst,  122, 123. 

>  2  lost,  142.  •  Fiet,  147. 
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which,  at  least,  has  no  reference  to  pleading.  Upon  this 
statute  a  writ  was  framed  to  relieve  those  who  were  dis- 
trained for  any  fines  of  this  kind.^ 

In  furtherance  of  proceedings  in  court,  it  was  provided, 
that  charters  of  exemption  and  liberties,  granting  that 
certain  persons  should  not  be  impanelled  in  assizes, 
juries,  or  recognitions,  should  not  operate  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  justice ;  but  that  where  right  could  not  be  done 
without  them,  as  in  the  e^reat  assize,  in  perambulations, 
and  in  charters  and  deeds  of  covenant  where  they  were 
witnesses,  and  in  the  like  cases,  they  should  submit  to  be 
sworn ;  saving,  however,  their  franchise  in  all  other  cases.* 

When  a  court  baron  had  given  a  false  judgment,  it 
seems,  the  regular  order  of  appeal  was  to  the  court  baron 
of  the  lord  next  above, and  so  upwards  to  the  chief  lords; 
but  if  the  next  immediate  mesne  lord  had  no  court,  the 
judgment  could  not  be  redressed  in  the  court  of  the  next 
superior,  for  want  of  privity,  and  recourse  was  to  be  had 
to  the  bench,  or  the  justices,  in  eyre.*  This  series  of  ap- 
peal occasioned  great  delay  and  expense :  to  prevent  which 
It  was  provided,  that  none,  except  the  king  only,  should 
hold  plea  of  false  judgment  given  in  the  court  or  his  ten- 
ants ;  for  such  pleas,  says  the  statute,  speciaUer  spectant  ad 
coronam  et  dignitatem  domini  regis}  False  judgments  were 
thenceforward  to  be  heard  in  the  common  pleas  and  the 
eyre.  A  great  inducement  to  the  king  for  depriving  in- 
ferior courts  of  this  subject  of  jurisdiction,  and  bringing 
it  immediately  into  his  own  court,  was,  that  the  fines  to 
be  imposed  for  false  judgments  were  thereby  brought  un- 
der the  immediate  cognizance  and  direction  of  the  king's 
justices  (a). 

(a)  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  important  influence  of  this 
matter  of  fines,  or  fees,  or  amercements,  and  other  pecuniary  impositions  or 
penalties  upon  the  administration  of  justice.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  interest  the  Norman  sovereigns  took  in  the 
administration  of  justice  arose  entirely  from  their  finding  that  it  could  be 
made  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  the  attention  they  paid  to  it  was  directed 
almost  altoffether  to  that  object.  There  is,  it  has  been  shown,  every  reason 
to  belieye  that  the  sending  of  justices  itinerant  into  the  counties^  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  regular  judicature — the  establishment  of  superior  courts-— 
were  all  dictated  by  this  motive;  and  that  to  the  same  motive  may  be  as- 
cribed the  various  devices  invented  and  resorted  to  in  order  to  discourage 
litigation  in  the  local  courts,  to  remove  it  into  the  suj^rior  courts,  and  to 
convert  them  into  courts  of  ordinary  and  primary  jurisdiction.    The  steps 

»Plet,147.  »Ch.l4,  » 2  Inst,  138.  *Ch.20. 
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The  power  of  amercing  for  defaults  was  exercised  by  all 
persons  authorized  to  make  judicial  inquiry;  and  this 
power  was  exercised  in  a  manner  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
An  act,  to  the  following  effect,  was  therefore  made  to  re- 
dress this.  It  was  ordained,  that  no  escheator,  or  inquirer 
(which  is  said  to  signify  sheriff,  coroners  ski'peT  visum  car- 
poriSy  and  all  those  who  received  power  to  inquire  in 
special  casesy,  or  justice  assi^ed  specially  to  take  certain 
assizes,  or  to  hear  and  determine  certain  complaints,  should 
any  longer  have  authority  to  amerce  for  default  on  the 
common  summons;  and,  in  short,  none  but  the  capitales 
juatiUari  in  itineribus  suis.^ 

Among  the  alterations  made  for  the  improvement  of  ju- 
Writ  of  entry  dicial  procccdiugs,  that  which  concerned  the 
in  the  port.  ^^1^  Qf  entry  was  of  great  importance  (a).  We 
have  seen,  that  this  new  remedy  was  confined  to  certain 
degrees,  which  gave  a  denomination  to  the  different  writs, 
some  of  which  were  thence  said  to  be  in  the  per^  and  others 
in  the  per  and  cui.^  This  was  a  check  upon  the  application 
of  the  writ  of  entiy,  which,  in  other  respects,  was  of  a 
general  import,  and  capable  of  being  further  extended. 
W  ith  a  view  to  this,  it  was  ordained,  that  if  those  aliena- 
tions upon  which  a  writ  of  entry  used  to  be  had,  were  so 
many  degrees  removed,  as  not  to  be  properly  within  it,  the 
complainant  should  have  a  writ  to  recover  his  seisin,  with- 
out  mention  of  the  degrees,  into  whatsoever  hands  the 

by  which  this  was  accomplished  have  been,  in  tome  degree,  traced  and  de- 
8cribe<i  in  the  Introduction,  where,  however,  attention  was  not  fully  called  to 
the  varioas  modes  adopted  for  encouraging  removal  of  causes  from  inferior 
courts,  and  the  various  means  provided  for  the  ponKMe.  The  effect  happily 
was,  in  the  result,  to  improve  tne  administration  of  iustice,  at  a  period  wnen 
nothing  could  effect  an  improvement  except  a  regular  judicature. 

(a)  ^^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  law  provided  for  the  quietness 
of  men's  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  that  they  should  not  be  difitnrbed " 
(i.  e.,  in  their  possession^  "  insomuch  as  he  that  had  right  could  not  enter 
upon  him  that  came  in  oy  descent  or  lawAil  conveyance,  but  was  driven  to 
his  writs  of  entry''  (i.  e^  to  his  suits  at  law),  "and  the  common  law,  for  the 
safety  of  men's  possessions,  further  provided  that,  if  the  land  were  conveyed 
out  of  certain  degrees — the  demandant  was  driven  to  his  writ  of  right  (a 
long  and  final  remedy)  to  the  end  that  suits  mi^^ht  have  an  end ;  and  that  ha 
who  had  right  should  take  his  remedy  by  wnt  of  entry  before  there  were 
above  two  descents  or  conveyances,  and  also  within  the  time  of  prescription  " 
(2  ItuL,  153).  This  was  distinguished  from  the  assise  of  novel  disseisin, 
which  was.  as  Lord  Coke  says,  "JesUman  remet^m,  and  much  favored  in  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  diaseinee  in  regaining  possession  of  his  stock  of  catUe 
md  goods"  (2  ImL,  286). 

^  2  Inst,  136.  *  Ch.  18.  >  Fuie  oa^  184. 
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land  should  have  come  by  Bach  alienation :  and  this.  Bays 
the  statute,  shall  be  'per  brevia  criginalia  per  conudlium  domini 
regis  providenda}  In  pursuance  of  this  permission,  a  new 
writ  was  formed,  called  a  writ  of  entry  in  the  posty  because, 
instead  of  specifying  the  particular  steps  by  which  the 
alienation  had  happened,  it  said,  generally,  that  post  such 
alienation,  etc.  This  new  writ,  from  its  indefinite  nature, 
was  applicable  to  almost  everv  possible  case  of  ouster  of 
freehold,  and  tended  to  make  the  writ  of  entry  a  still  more 
general  remedy. 

There  were  two  defects  in  the  law,  as  some  thought,  re- 
specting the  property  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  religious 
persons  and  societies,  which  it  was  now  endeavored  to  re- 
move :  first,  if  the  goods  of  a  monastery  were  taken  away 
in  the  time  of  a  predecessor,  it  was  an  opinion,  that,  after 
his  death,  the  successar  had  no  remedy  for  the  trespass : 
the  other  defect  was,  that,  if  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy,  when 
there  was  no  abbot  or  prior  (or  whoever  might  be  the  head), 
any  intrusion  were  made,  the.  successor  had  no  remedy  to 
recover  the  land  with  damages,  though  the  predecessor  died 
seized  thereof:  both  these  were  now  remedied.^ 

Several  provisions  were  made  for  improving  the  process 
of  law  Dj  one  act  it  was  provided,  that  if  bailiffs,  who 
ou^ht  to  account  with  their  lords,  withdrew  themselves,  and 
had  no  lands  or  tenements  by  which  they  might  be  dis- 
trained, they  should  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  so  as  the 
sheriff  might  cause  them  to  come  to  render  an  account.' 
Thus  was  a  process  against  the  person  framed  upon  this 
statute,  beginning  with  Monstravit  nobis  A.  qubd  cum  B. 
baUivus  5MZ^5,€fc.,*  of  which,  and  the  action  of  account,  more 
will  be  said  in  the  next  reign.  While  this  care  was  taken 
for  securing  the  regular  accounting  of  bailifl^,  the  interest 
of  the  lord  was  again  consulted  by  another  provision,  that 
restrained  farmers  from  making  waste.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some,*  though  not,  as  it  should  seem,  well  founded,*  that 
there  was  no  remedy  at  common  law  for  waste,  except 
against  a  tenant  by  courtesy,  in  dower,  and  a  guardian  (a). 

(a)  This  is  very  important,  as  the  first  statutory  enactment  of  the  process 
of  arrest  for  debt,  or  mere  civil  demands.  At  common  law,  arrest,  it  should 
seem,  was  only  allowed  in  cases  of  trespass  with  force ;  which  was  deemed 
an  offence  against  the  king,  although  venial,  and  admitting  of  satisfEu^tion 

» Ch.  29.  » Ch.  23.  » 2  Inst,  299. 

>Ch.28.    2In8t.,  15L  ^Fleta.  •  Vide  ante,  Hi. 
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These  being,  say  they,  estates  created  by  operation  of  law, 
the  law  likewise  provided  that  they  should  not  be  abased ; 
but  such  interests  as  were  conferred  by  agreement  between 
man  and  man,  were  left  wholly  to  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments :  and  if  there  was  no  provision  made  therein  bv  the 
parties  themselves,  the  law  would  make  none  for  them, 
feut  the  common  law  was  otherwise ;  and  it  was  now  en- 
acted, in  confirmation  thereof,  that  farmers  (which  signi- 
fied as  well  those  for  life  as  for  years),  during  their  terms, 
should  not  make  waste,  or  exile  of  woods,  houses,  or  men, 
nor  of  anything  belonging  to  their  farm,  unless  they  had 

to  the  party  along  with  a  fine  to  the  king.  It  is  said,  indeed^  in  the  Mkror^ 
in  treating  of  personal  actions,  that  the  defendants  were  distrained  or  at- 
tached to  the  valae  of  the  demand ;  and  for  default,  after  default,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  hut  that  this  usage  was  changed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  (quer^  Henry  III.),  ao  that  no  freeman  was  to  be  distrained  (or 
attached^  by  his  body  for  a  personal  action  venial^  so  lonp;  as  he  had  lanukf 
as  to  which  the  judgment  by  default  was  in  force  till  the  time  of  Henry  IIL, 
that  the  plaintiff  should  hold  the  land  until  due  satisfaction  was  made  (ci^., 
8.  5).  It  18  further  said,  that  in  personal  actions  venial,  where  the  defendants 
had  not  freehold  land,  the  process  was  first  awarded  to  arrest  their  bodies, 
and  then  they  were  outlawed  (c.  vi.).  But  this,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  meant 
cases  of  trespass,  as  it  would  not  be  connistent  with  what  had  already  been 
said,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  common  law  the  first  process  was  sum- 
mary, then  distress  or  attachment  of  goods.  This  is  what  had  been  pre- 
viously alluded  to  in  the  clauses  as  to  distress,  or  rather  dtsirtn^eu,  to  compel 
satisfaction  for  alleged  injuries,  no  one  having  a  right  to  levy  such  distresses, 
except  on  Aw  own  limd^  for  rent  or  damage  fetuanL  Thus  it  is  said  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  the  Mirror,  that  where  the  king  commands  the  sheriff  (as 
in  an  original  writ)  that  he  command  such  a  one  to  appear,  and  if  he  do 
not,  then  that  he  summon  or  attach  the  defendant ;  in  whicn  case,  if  the  sheriff 
had  not  wamod  the  tenant  to  appear,  he  would  not  take  surety,  etc.  (s.  9). 
Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  personal  actions  are  commenced  by  attachments  of 
the  body  real  by  summons,  and  mixed  actions  first  by  summons  and  after- 
wards by  attachment  (c.  iii.,  s.  6) ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  section  is 
treating  of  trespasses,  mlse  imprisonments,  etc. ;  and  mixed  actions  are  defined 
to  include  contracts  and  distresses,  etc»  and  that  they  are  called  '* mixed" 
by  reason  of  the  mixture  of  process.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  *'  personal  ac- 
tions,'' in  the  Mirror,  means  actions  for  trespasses  to  the  person,  and  that  in 
all  others  the  first  process  was  summary,  and  attachment  even  of  the  goods 
was  not  allowed  until  after  default  upon  summons ;  and  arrest  of  the  person 
was  not  allowed  where  the  defendant  had  immovable  property  like  land,  the 
principle  obviously  being  that  arrest  (before  judgment)  was  only  for  $eeuriiy, 
and  that  if  a  man  had  land,  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  the  seizure  of 
which  would  be  an  ample  security,  he  should  not  be  arrested,  except  for  an 
offence  against  the  king,  committed  with  personal  violence.  But  then  this 
principle  did  not  apply  when  the  parties  nad  no  lands,  and  withdrew  them- 
selves with  their  personal  goods,  so  that  there  would  be  no  security  without 
their  arrest,  and  nence  the  present  enactment,  limited  in  the  first  instance 
to  actions  of  account,  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  other  personal  actions, 
or  rather  actions  as  to  personalty.  As  to  actions  for  recovery  of  realty,  the 
old  principle  still  applied. 
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a  special  license  or  covenant  for  so  doinff :  and  if  they  did, 
and  were  convicted  thereof,  they  should  refund  full  dam- 
ages, and  be  heavily  punished  by  amercement.* 

The  other  parliamentary  regulations  about  process  were 
as  follow:  Chap.  7  speaks  of  the  common  writ  de  eustodid; 
of  which  there  appears  no  mention  in  Glanville  nor  Brac- 
ton.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  this  meant  the  vyrit  of 
right  of  ward.  The  process  in  this,  as  in  most  other  per- 
sonal actions,  was  summons,  attachment,  and  distress. 
This  was  thought  not  sufficiently  compulsory,  where  the 
possession  of  the  ward  was,  probably,  of  more  value  than 
all  the  lands  and  goods  which  were  taken  by  the  dis- 
tress. A  new  course  was  therefore  devised ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  if  the  deforceors  came  not  at  the  great  distress,' 
then  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
within  the  next  six  months,  and  be  read  openly  in  the 
county  court:  and  that  proclamation  should  oe  made  for 
him  to  appear  at  a  day  limited ;  and  if  he  came  not  at  the 
end  of  half  a  year,  according  to  the  proclamation,  he  was 
to  lose  the  seisin  of  the  ward,  as  a  rebel,  and  one  who  would 
not  abide  the  judgment  of  the  law.  If  a  custody  was  de- 
manded against  one  who  held  it  by  reason  of  ward,  the 
process  ordained  by  this  statute  was  not  to  lie ;  but  that 
proceeding  was  left  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.' 

The  process  in  several  actions  was  altered  in  the  follow- 
ing wi^ :  Not  satisfied  with  the  special  exception  already 
made  from  the  dies  communes^  in  favor  of  process  in  dower 
%mde  nihil  (a),*  the  parliament  now  declared  in  a  general 

(a)  This  is  worth  notice  as  the  earliest  enactment  of  judgment  for  default 
of  appearance.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  reading  upon  this  statute,  says:  "Put  the 
case  then  upon  the  summons,  the  defendant  is  returned  nihil;  and  at  the  at- 
tachment for  distress  nihil  also.  This  case  is  out  of  the  letter  of  the  statute, 
because  the  defendant  was  never  nunmoned;  but  it  is  said,  that  when  there  be 
two  mischie&  at  the  common  law,  and  the  lesser  is  provided  for  by  express 
words,  the  greater  shall  be  included  within  the  same  remedv.  And  this  case, 
where  nihu  is  returned,  is  the  greater  mischief;  for  he  (the  defendant)  by 
his  default  shall  lose  nothing;  but  in  the  case  provided,  the  defendant  by 
his  de&ult  shall  lose  issues ;  and  the  law  intends  that  he  will  rather  a{)pear 
than  lose  issues"  (2  Intl,f  i.  24).  This  is  worth  notice,  as  the  earliest  illus- 
tration of  the  liberal  construction  put  upon  remedial  statutes. 

^  Ch.  23.  This  latter  clause,  about  waste,  is  made  a  separate  chapter  in  2 
Inst,  and  is  numbered  as  the  twenty-fourth  chapter ;  which  makes  this  stat- 
ute contain  thirty  chapters  in  that  author,  though  in  the  common  editions  it 
has  only  twenty-nine. 

*  By  the  ffr^t  distress  is  meant  the  last  and  most  compulsory  of  the  four 
processes  of  dutrtnoas. 

»  Ch.  7.  *Vide<mie,  821, 
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way,  that  derUur  quatuor  dies  per  annum  ad  minus,  and  more 
if  conveniently  could  be,  so  that  they  should  have  five  or 
six  in  the  year  at  least^  In  assizes  vltim/e  proesentationiSj 
and  suits  of  quare  impedity  of  churches  vacant,  days  were  to 
be  ffiven  from  fifteen  to  fifteen  days,  or  from  three  weeks 
to  mree  weeks,  as  the  place  happened  to  be  near  or  remote ; 
and  in  a  qvxire  impedit,  if  the  disturber  appeared  not  at  the 
first  day  of  summons,  nor  cast  an  essoin,  he  was  to  be  at- 
tached ;  and  if  he  did  not  appear  to  that,  he  was  to  be  dis- 
trained by  the  great  distress.  If  he  still  made  default,  a 
writ  was  to  go  to  the  bishop  of  the  place  to  prevent  the 
lapse  (a).  I^is  shortening  of  the  process  in  quare  impedit, 
was  only  confirming  a  practice'  established  (though  as 
Bracton  says  without  sanction  of  the  law)  by  the  courts 
upon  their  own  authority.  It  was  further  enacted,  in  all 
cases  of  attachment,  that  the  second  attachment  should  be 
ver  mdioris  plegios,  and  then  should  follow  immediately  the 
last  distress:*  a  regulation  which  put  the  first  check  upon 
the  solennitas  attachiam^entorum*  and  the  four  processes  of 
distringas. 

In  order  to  save  some  of  the  grievous  delay  occasioned 
by  essoins,  it  was  enacted,  that  after  any  one  had  put  him- 
self upon  an  inquest,  no  party  should  have  more  than  one 
essoin,  and  one  default.^  As  no  inquest  could  be  taken 
by  default  in  a  real  action,  this  provision  has  been  held  to 

(a)  This  is  remarkable  as  the  first  known  enactment  in  our  law  of  a  power 
to  give  judgment  by  default,  though  there  is  some  obscure  intimation  in  the 
Mirror  of  a  practice  in  personal  actions  to  allow  judgment  by  default;  and 
it  should  seem  that  in  this  action  of  quare  impediL,  for  tlie  particular  reason 
assigned — to  prevent  a  lapse  —  such  a  practice  had  arisen.  In  the  Mirror  it 
is  said  that  in  real  actions  the  practice  in  case  of  default  was  to  seise  the  de- 
fendant's land,  to  the  value  of  the  demand,  to  be  ac^udged  to  the  plaintiff  to 
hold  as  a  distress ;  "  but  this  was  only  to  enforce  appearance,  and  so  as  to 
mixed  actions,  the  defendants  were  distrainable  by  all  their  movable  good^ 
until  thejr  appeared  and  answered ''  (c.  iv^  &  7,  8).  As  to  personal  aciicmay 
it  was  said  that  the  defendants  were  distrained  to  the  value  of  the  demands, 
and  for  default  after  default  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  This, 
however,  it  should  seem,  was  only  as  a  distress ;  for  it  is  addea,  that  the  body 
was  not  to  be  seized  so  long  as  the  defendant  had  lands,  as  to  which  the  Judg- 
ment by  default  was  of  force  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III^  that  the  plaintiff 
should  hold  the  land  until  due  ioUiefaction  made  (c.  iv.,  s.  5).  It  was  not  until 
ages  afterwards  that  final  judgment  by  default  was  allowed,  except  in  quart 
vinpedU, 

^  Under  the  former  statute  the  returns  were  about  five  in  a  year.  The 
common  returns  in  the  statute  of  diet  oommimes  are  not  more  than  two.  in  a 
year. 

'  Fide  ante,  147, 148.       >Ch.  12.        « Ftde  ante,  258,  263.       ^Ch-lS. 
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relate  to  personal  actions  only.^  Again,  no  one  was  to  be 
obliged  to  swear,  as  had  been  the  practice,  to  warrant  the 
truth  of  an  essoin : '  though  the  statute  speaks  generally 
of  essoins,  this  provision  lias  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
the  common  essoin  de  mcdo  veniendiy  so  that  the  practice 
of  swearing  the  warrant  of  other  essoins  still  continued.* 
Warrantors  in  pleas  of  land  were  exempted  from  a  fine 
for  non-appearance  at  the  summons  of  justices  in  eyre,  but 
were  to  be  further  warned  to  appear.* 

The  last  provision  on  the  subject  of  process  was  to  give 
effect  to  a  regulation  made  by  the  statute  of  Merton  about 
redisseisins.  It  had  been  directed  by  that  act,*  that  a 
person  guilty  of  redisseisin  should  be  committed  to 
prison,  till  he  was  delivered  by  the  king,  vel  aliquo  alio 
modo.  Under  these  last  words,  such  persons  used  to  be 
delivered  by  the  common  writ  de  homine  repleaiando.^  To 
prevent  this  in  future,  it  was  now  ordained,  that  they 
should  not  be  delivered  sine  speciali  prcBcepto  domini  rcffiSy 
and  that  they  should  also  make  fine  with  the  king  for  the 
trespass.  If  the  sheriff  delivered  them  any  otherwise,  he 
was  to  be  grievously  amerced ;  and  the  person  so  delivered 
was  to  make  fine  K)r  the  trespass.^  Thus  far  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute  relating  to  civil  matters. 

Some  few  alterations  were  made  in  our  criminal  law  bv 
this  statute.  The  splendid  appearance  of  the  sheriff  s 
tourn  was  wholly  diminished  by  a  law,  which  ordained 
that  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  or 
any  religious  man  or  woman,  should  not  be  obliged  to 
attend  there,  unless  they  had  some  special  business ;  but 
the  tourn  in  other  respects  was  to  be  held  as  formerly,  in 
the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  the  reigns  of  King  Rich- 
ard and  King  tfohn.  Those  who  had  tenements  in  differ- 
ent hundreds  were  not  to  be  obliged  to  attend  the  tourn, 
except  only  in  the  district  where  they  were  most  conver- 
sant.^ The  attendance  before  the  sneriffs  and  coroners 
was  virtually  dispensed  with  in  another  instance.  It  was 
declared,  that  the  justices  in  eyre,  in  their  circuits,  should 
not,  in  future,  amerce  townships,  because  all  such  as  were 
twelve  years  of  age  came  not  before  the  sheriffs  and  cor- 
oners to  make  inquiry  of  robberies,  burnings,  and  other 

»  2  Inst,  126. 

«  Ch.  19. 

•  2  Inst,  127. 

VOL.  n.— 29 
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•  Namelj,  c.  3.     Vid$  onto.  58. 

•  Ch.  10. 

•  2  Inst,  115. 
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things  appertaining  to  the  king's  crown,  provided  there 
were  sufficient  others  of  the  townships  to  make  inc^ui- 
sition.  However,  it  was  still  required,  that  in  inqaisitions 
for  the  death  of  a  man,  all  persons  twelve  years  old  should 
appear,  unless  they  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  ab- 
sence.* 

A  provision  was  made  on  the  subject  of  murder^  which 
has  created  some  difficulty  among  modern  lawyers.  Mur- 
drum^ says  the  statute,  de  ccetero  non  adjudicetur  coram  jus- 
titiariis^  nbi  infortunium  tantiimmodo  ctdjudicatum  est;  sed 
locum  habeat  murdrum  in  intersectia  per  feloniam^  et  non  aliter} 
The  fine  called  murder^  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned, 
though  by  the  general  law  only  due  upon  a  secret  felo- 
nious killing,  yet,  as  appears  from  Bracton,'  was  by  the 
Particular  custom  of  some  places  exacted  in  other  cases  of 
oraicide,  and  even  in  such  as  were  not  felonious.  The 
object  of  this  statute,  therefore,  was  to  abrogate  such 
customs,  and  reduce  the  whole  law  of  the  realm  to  a  uni- 
formity. This  is  very  different  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagined  the  murder  here  spoken  of  to  signify  the 
fact  of  killing;  and  that  the  statute  ordained,  that  killing 
per  infortunium  should  not  be  deemed  felonious,  or  murder. 
The  other  regulation  concerning  matters  of  crime  was 
this:  that  where  a  clerk  was  arrested  for  an  offence,  and 
was  afterwards  by  the  king's  command  let  to  bail,  or  re- 
plevied, with  a  condition,  that  they  to  whom  he  was  let 
to  bail,  should  have  him  before  the  justices;  such  sureties 
and  such  bail,  if  they  had  his  body  before  the  justices, 
were  not  to  be  amerced,  though  he  refused  to  answer^  and 
claimed  his  privilege  of  clergy  :*  a  provision  which  seems 
dictated  by  such  plain  and  oDvious  justice,  that  one  may 
wonder  how  it  ever  should  be  thought  necessary  to  w 
secured  by  statute. 

These  were  the  alterations  and  confirmations  of  the 
common  law  made  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  52  Uen. 
III.,  to  which  may  be  added  a  chapter,  whose  substance 
was  frequently  repeated  in  the  following  reigns.  This 
required,  that  MaanoL  Ouirta  should  be  observ^  in  all  its 
articles,  as  well  those  relating  to  the  king,  as  to  others 
(a);  and  it  wbs  directed,  that  this  should  be  inquired  of 

(a)  Upon  this,  the  commentator  in  thelftrrvr  shrewdly  observes,  "The 
chapter  which  commandeth  the  Great  Charter  to  be  kept  in  all  points  is  dc- 

*Ch.24.     VideanU.  »Ch.25.  » Ftd« ante,  284.  *Ch.  27. 
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before  the  justices  in  eyre  in  their  circuits,  and  before 
Bheriffa  in  their  couptieB.    Writs  were  to  be  granted  gratis 

fective,  for  want  of  proTision  of  fwniskmeniy  and  it  seems  idle  to  make  otm- 
ttilutiom  not  holden**  (Mirror,  c.  v.,  s.  7).  That  was  written  after  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge,  which  was  in  the  52d  Hemy  III.,  that  is  more  than  half  a 
oentarj  after  Magna  Charta  had  been  first  granted  by  the  king,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  it  had  been  confirmed  by  him;  and  yet  the  ooinmentator 
treats  it  as  idle,  it  had  been  so  little  observed  I  And  in  the  same  chapter  of 
the  Mirrmr  we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  "  abuses/'  most  of  them  in  violation 
of  the  charter.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  age,  however,  was  in  et^oremg  the 
law ;  and  that  difficulty  would  not  have  been  met,  as  the  commentator  in  the 
Mirror  appeared  to  suppose,  merely  by  enacting  punishments  for  breaches  of 
the  charter,  for  still  the  difficulty  would  have  oeen  in  the  execution  of  the 
law.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  want  of  purUy  and  the  want  of  power  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  in  vain  to  aeclare  the  rights  oi  the  subject^ 
and  it  would  have  been  as  vain  to  enact  punlBhments  for  their  infraction, 
there  being  not  sufficient  honesty  or  not  sufficient  strength  in  the  courts  oi 
justice  to  pronounce  and  enforce  judgments  which  should  vindicate  and  pro- 
tect these  rights.  The  whole  of  the  reign  was  occupied  in  endeavors  to  effect 
the  object.  IVhen  the  charter  was  confirmed,  the  itinerant  justices  were 
ordered  to  summon  all  knights  and  freemen  to  their  courts,  and  to  administer 
to  them  an  oath — that  they  would  keep  the  peace  and  observe  the  good  and 
lawful  customs  of  the  realm.  But  what  were  oaths  in  those  times  of  turbu- 
lence and  violence  T  Later  in  the  reign  the  law  was,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Oxford  insisted,  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  each 
county  to  ascertain  and  report  to  parliament  the  excesses  and  injuries  com- 
mitted within  the  county  by  Uie  ministers  of  the  king  and  the  itinerant  jus- 
tices themselves.  But  what  manner  of  protection  they  were  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  the  cliief  justiciary,  appointed  by  the  barons,  surrendered 
the  whole  boay  of  the  Jews  in  London  to  plunder  and  massacre  (Lingard  v. 
2,  c.  vi  y  There  was  no  real  guarantee  for  liberty  and  law  until  the  authority 
of  parliament  was  establish^  (vide  post).  "  Volons  nos  que  generale  crie 
Boit  fait  solempnement  par  les  marches,  cytes,  et  burghes,  par  tout  le  counte, 
etc.  £t  que  le  visoonte  du  pays  est  iUonques  trestans  les  brefs  que  t^oumes 
outre  este  jesques  en  eyre,  et  toutes  les  assises  de  novel  disseisin  de  mort  d' 
ancester,  et  de  dower,  etc  £t  manudrouns  a  nos  justices  de  banks,  que  tres- 
tans les  pleas  del  counte  adjournent  et  enneyent  devaunt  nous  ou  devaunt 
ceuxjuetieee  errantre  en  cet  counte,  essint  que  ils  soient  a  certein  jour.  Et 
quant  a  la  venue  de  nos  justices  volons  nos  que  oomme  ils  serront  venues  la 
ou  il  deyrent  eyrer  q'ils  monstrent,  le  poer  que  ills  averount  de  nous  par  nos 
lettres  patentee  et  en  audience  del  people  les  fiusent  lire,  et  puis  celui  que 

{>rimis  serra  nos  ne  en  celes  lettres,  nostre  et  die  al  peonle  les  enchesons  et 
es  profites  de  leur  venue  en  eel  counte"  (BriUon,  c.  ii.).  "  Au  commence- 
ment soient  enquiee,  oyer  et  terminer  les  veus  articles  et  chapitres  presentes 
en  le  darreyn  eyre  eis  eel  counte,  etc."  (c.  iiL).  Now,  these  extracts  from 
Britton  have  been  given  wiUi  the  object  of  explaining  that  justices  in  eyre 
were  justices  itinerant  of  a  lari^r  jurisdiction  than  ordinary  justices  itinerant, 
coming  with  a  larger  commission,  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters,  civil  or 
criminal,  apparently  without  any  limitation ;  whereas  the  justices  itinerant 
appear,  as  has  been  already  seen,  to  have  had  only  a  jurisaiction  over  pleas 
of  the  crown,  with  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  smaller  civil  matters.  Both 
Britton  and  Uie  Mirror  were  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  whereas  Bracton, 
upon  whom  our  author  founds  his  account,  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  reign ;  but  there  is,  it  will  be  seen,  an  entire  accord  between  what  is 
said  by  Britton  as  to  justices  in  eyre,  and  by  Bracton  as  to  justices  itinerant 
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against  sach  as  offended  therein,  returnable  coram  rege^ 
coram  jusfMariis  in  banco^  and  before  the  justices  itiner&nt; 
the  like  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forest:  all  offenders  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  ffrievously  punished.' 

In  the  meantime  the  legislature  of  the  national  clergy 
were  employed  in  framing  regulations,  that  were  con- 
sidered as  binding  to  a  certain  degree,  like  those  of  the 
parliament.  Several  synods  were  holden  during  this 
reign;  some  by  archbishops,  and  some  by  the  pope's 
legates.  The  former  were  provincial^  the  latter  national 
councils ;  the  constitutions  made  in  the  former  are  accord- 
ingly called  provincial;  but  those  in  the  latter,  legatine. 
Of  the  canons  and  constitutions  made  in  these  assemblies, 
many  have  come  down  to  our  times.  These  form  a  kind 
of  national  canon  law ;  and  as  such,  were  better  received 
than  the  pontifical  law,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  kingaom  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.  and  John  (a). 
From  the  parliamentary  appearance  of  those  assemblies, 
their  laws  carried  in  them  some  similitude  to  acts  made 
by  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom.  The  subjecting  the 
church  and  clergy  to  such  an  authority  seemed  reasonable, 
consistent  and  safe.  Among  the  legatine  constitutions 
of  this  reign,  the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  Cardinal 
Otb^  made  in  a  council  hela  in  1220 ;  and  those  of  Car- 
dinal Ottoboniy  in  one  held  in  1268  (6). 

These  juRtioes  bj  degrees  superseded  the  conntj  courts.  In  the  LegtB  HtMf 
rid  Primi  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  county  court  which  commences  thus : 
<*  Judioes  regis  sunt  barones  comitatus,"  whidi  Spelman  considers — no  doubt 
truly — to  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  OriginaUy,  as  seen  in  the 
Saxon  laws,  and  as  stated  by  Lord  Coke,  all  who  held  by  military  tenure 
were  called  "thanes''  or  "barons;"  those  who  held  of  the  king  being  called 
king's  thanes  or  greater  barons,  the  others  lesser  thanes  or  barons.  The  sys- 
tem of  tenure  originally  comprised  all  freeholders,  as  appears  by  the  Mirror, 
and  they  were  the  suitors  and  judges  in  the  county  courts. 

(a)  It  has  already  been  seen  what  an  exaggerated  and  incorrect  idea  our 
author  had  of  these  pontifical  laws,  which  were  simply  the  same  as  the  old 
Saxon  laws  of  the  country.  And  it  may  be  conceiyed  how  little  likely  it 
was  that  constitutions  and  canons,  enacted  under  papal  legates,  would  be  one 
whit  less  papal  than  the  papal  constitutions  themselyes.  Yet,  such  is  the 
force  of  traditional  prejudice,  that  because  it  had  become  a  national  habit  to 
feel  and  express  dislike  to  anything  papal,  the  yery  same  constitutions  which 
were  denounced  by  the  author  ;n  a  former  chapter  as  papal,  are  here  repre- 
sented, rightly  enough,  as  being  the  most  natund  thines  in  the  world,  in  a 
Boman  Catholic  country  with  a  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

(6)  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  man^r  of  the  canons  which  Cardinal  Ottobon^ 
published,  relating  to  commendaries,  residence,  dilapidations,  repairs,  and 
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These  constitutions,  whether  provincial  or  legatine,  are 

{>rincipally  taken  up  in  such  matters  as  peculiarly  be- 
onged  to  the  consideration  of  a  national  assembly  of  the 
clergy.  The  life  and  conversation  of  churchmen ;  the  due 
administration  of  spiritual  things;  whatever  related  to 
religion  or  to  manners ;  such  are  the  objects  upon  which 
these  clerical  ordinances  are  mostly  employed.  But 
among  these  godly  and  sober  regulations,  there  are  cer- 
tain constitutions  of  a  famous  prelate  that  breathe  noth- 
ing but  the  spirit  of  clerical  ambition.  These  are  the 
constitutions  of  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  determined  successor  of  Becket  had  set  on  foot  all 
the  claims  so  steadily  urged  by  that  famous  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  the  church;  and  resolved,  by  a  legislative  act  of 
the  convocation,  at  once  to  establish  them  for  law,  at  least 
as  far  as  thev  could  be  established  by  the  sanction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  synod. 

By  the  authority  of  a  convocation  held  A.  d.  1261,  he 
ordained,  that  if  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  inferior 
prelate,  should  be  called  by  the  king's  letters  before  a 
secular  judicature,  to  answer  respecting  matters  that  were 
known  to  concern  merely  their  office  and  court  ecclesi- 
astical ;  as,  whether  they  had  admitted,  or  not  admitted 
clerks  to  vacant  churches;  whether  they  instituted,  or 
did  not  institute  rectors ;  whether  they  had  passed  ex- 
communication or  interdiction ;  whether  they  had  conse- 
crated churches,  celebrated  orders,  taken  cognizance  of 
causes  purely  spiritual,  as  tithes,  oblations,  bounds  of 
parishes,  and  the  like  (which,  says  the  constitutiop,  can- 
not concern  the  secular  court)  (a) ;  whether  they  had  taken 

the  plarality  of  benefices,  still  retain  the  force  of  law  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Otho,  his  predecessor,  had  vainly  attempted  to  abolish  the  abuse,  which  was 
90  prevalent  in  England,  of  bestowing  a  number  of  benefices  on  the  same  per- 
son. On  the  present  occasion,  some  of  the  prelates  appealed  from  the  le- 
gate to  the  Pope,  but  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  appeal ;  and  indeed,  adds 
the  learned  historian,  it  would  not  have  succeeded.  So  inexorable  was  Clem- 
ent on  the  subject  that,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  his  nephew  possessed  three 
benefices,  he  compelled  him  to  resign  two  (Lingar<r$  SKsi,  Eiw.,  v.  ii.,  c  vi.). 
From  this  we  see  that  the  national  prelates  were  sometimes  in  mvor  of  abuses, 
and  that  the  papal  anthoritj  was  sometimes  ezerdsed  for  their  repression. 
Our  author,  in  another  chapter,  shows  this. 

(a)  This  certainly  was  otherwise,  according  to  the  view  of  the  English 
law  as  it  was  then  settled  and  understood,  and  it  has  already  been  shown 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  itself  the  ecclesiastical 
law  could  only  interfere  with  the  secular  courts  in  matters  within  their  prov- 
ince, upon  the  ground  of  a  recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  law 

29* 
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cognizance  of  sins,  or  excesses,  as  perjury,  fdei  Icesio^  or 
breach  of  faith,  sacrilege,  violation  or  perturbation  of 

of  the  land.  So  that,  even  upon  canonical  principles,  the  right  of  the  chnrch 
to  interfere  with  such  matters  would  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  her 
power  was  recognized  by  the  law.  Now,  as  to  tnis,  the  result  of  the  struggle 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had  been  undoubtedly  to 
work  some  alteration  in  the  law,  and  to  settle  it  upon  a  basis  far  less  favor- 
able to  ecclesiaatical  power  than  as  it  had  been  before  understood.  As  already 
observed,  in  commenting  on  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  although  they 
were  not  per  se  of  statutory  authority,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  were 
law  woula  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  afterwards  incor- 
porated with  the  law  by  actual  use  and  adoption,  they  had  certainly  to  a 
large  extent  been  so  used  and  adopted,  and  haa  greatly  altered  the  law.  For 
instance,  in  the  treatise  of  Glanville^  written  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  it  is  (as  already  stated)  laid  down  as  clear  law  that  the  right  of 
advowson  or  presentation  was  of  secular  cognisance,  and  that  prohibition 
would  go  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  if  it  took  cognizance  thereof  (Olatui^  lib. 
v.,  c.  viii.,  ix.),  although  if  a  question  arose  between  clerk  and  patron,  or 
between  two  clerks  —  as  to  institution,  not  presentation  —  it  should  be  de- 
cided in  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Ilrid.,  c.  viii.,  ix.).  The  principle  involved 
is  this,  that  wherever  temporality  was  annexed  to  spirituality,  the  former 
should  draw  the  latter  into  the  kins's  court,  and  not  the  latter  the  former 
into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  was  laid  down  and  expounded  hj  Bracton  in 
his  great  treatise,  and  applied  to  various  cases.  And  however  illogical  thu 
mi^nt  appear  to  be  upon  his  own  principles,  that  the  principal  would  draw 
to  It  the  accessory — unless  indeed  the  law  decreed  the  temjporalitv  to  be  the 
principal  and  not  the  spirituality,  to  which  it  was  annexed —  such  was  cer- 
tainly the  law  as  laid  down  in  his  treatise,  composed  and  written  towards 
the  end  of  this  reign.  And  as  even,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  thu 
question  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  law  of  the  land  allows  of  or 
recognises  the  power  of  the  church,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  present  the 
passages  in  Bracton  in  which  he  lays  down  the  principle  on  wnich  it  de- 
pends:—  Est  etiam  jurisdiotio  qiue  pertinet  ad  forum  eoclesiasticum,  est 
etiam  alia  jurisdictio  ouse  pertinet  ad  coronum,  in  causis  et  pladtis  tempo- 
ralium  in  foro  seculari,  et  unde  videndum  cujus  juditium  et  forum  actor 
ad  ire  debet  et  verum  est  quod  sive  laicum  sive  cfericum  venit  quis  con  ve- 
nire, debet  adire  judicum  et  sequi  forum  rei  et  judicem  habebit  ilium  apnd 
quern  rem  habet  domicilium,  sive  domicilium  habuerit  sub  jurisdicUone 
unius  vel  duorum.  £t  licet  generaliter  verum  sit  quod  actor  forum  rei 
sequi  debeat,  fallit  tamen  in  caslbus,  propter  diversitatem  jurisdictionum  et 
causarum  de  rebus  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  et  eorum  sec^uela  sicut  in 
causa  matrimoniali,  et  rebus  pnemisses  oh  causam  matrimonii  que  in  foro 
ecclesiastioo  debent  terminari,  quia  cqjus  juris  jurisdictionis  est  principale^ 
ejusdem  juris  erit  accessorem.  Et  eodem  modo  sicut  si  in  foro  secuJari  agatur 
de  aliquo  quod  pertinet  ad  coronam  et  fides  fuerit  apposita  in  contractu  non 
propter  hoc  pertinebit  cognitio  super  principale  aa  judicem  eoclesiasticum. 
Item  fallit  in  causa  testamentaria  et  aliis  piunbus  causis  ecclesiasticiA.  Item, 
ratione  contractus.  Item,  ratione  rei  petite  sit  se  clericus  petat  versus  cleri- 
cum  vel  laicum  debitum,  quod  non  sit  de  testamento  vel  de  matrimonio, 
sequi  forum  laicale"  (Bracton^  De  LegUms,  lib.  v.,  c  xi.,  ss.  1^  2,  p.  401). 
And  so  there  was  prohibition  if  the  ecclesiastical  court  entertained  suit  of 
debts  not  by  testament  [ifrtd.,  c.  iii.,  s.  2).  From  this  it  is  dear  that  the 
secular  courts  claimed  jurisdiction  wherever  temporal  rights  or  interests 
were  involved,  except  where  the  secular  law  itself  as  in  Uie  case  of  testap 
mentBy  had  given  the  ecdeaiastical  courts  jurisdiction.    Hence  the  distino- 
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ecclesiastical  liberty,  particalarly  as  such  violators  and 
perturbators  were  subjected  to  excommunicatiou  by  tlie 

tioD  drawn  as  to  contract,  although  breach  of  contract  might  be,  as  breach 
of  good  faith,  a  spiritual  offence.  Hence  also  the  distinction  as  to  debts  not 
arising  out  of  testament  (as  legacies),  although  non-payment  of  debts  may 
be  a  spiritual  offence.  And  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  allowed  to  claim  cognisance  of  every  matter  which  involved  a  spiritual 
offence,  as  every  matter  in  the  world  might  involve  such  an  offence,  they 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters,  and  there  would  be  constant  con- 
flicts between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  ecclesiastical  often  deciding  on  dif- 
ferent principles  from  the  secular,  because  deciding  inforo  contaeiUict.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  no  sufficient  answer  to  urge  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  could  only  enforce  their  sentences  by  excommunication ;  for 
if  it  had  any  deterrent  effect  (as  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  would  have  in 
a  country  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  effect  it  would  obstruct  the  exercise  by  the  king's  courts  of  their  juris- 
diction, and  tend  to  erect  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  in  the  realm  often 
opposed  to  the  secular  sovereigntv.  How  far  this  is  or  is  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principles  of  the  church  could  be  a  theological  question ; 
the  legal  question,  it  is  conceived,  and.  even  upon  the  view  of  the  church, 
the  practical  question^  would  be  how  far  the  state,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
reoo^^nixed,  or  allowed  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  bv  the  church  when 
not  m  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  state.  Now,  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  exercise  of  her  purelv  spiritual  power  was  not  antagonistic  to  the  secular 
law,  the  state  oonsiderexi  its  exercise  spiritual,  and  allowed  of  it ;  but  so  far 
as  it  was  antagonistic  to  secular  law,  and  ro  directly  interfered  with  tem- 
poral matters,  which  were  its  province,  the  state  deemed  it  not  purely  spir- 
itual, and  did  not  allow  of  it.  Thus  Bracton  says:  ''Quia  clericus  in 
nuUo  conveniendus  est  coram  judice  secnlari  qiiod  pnertinet  ad  forum  eccle- 
siasticum,  sicut  in  causis  spintualibus  vel  spiritualltate  annexis,  ut  si  pro 
peccate  vel  transgressione  fuerit  poenitentia  injungendi,  et  quo  casns  juoex, 
ecclesiasticus  habet  cognitionem.  quia  non  pertinet  ad  ItWem  injungere 
poenitentias,  nee  ad  judicem  secularem,  nee  etiam  ad  eos  pertinet  cognoscere 
de  iis  que  sunt  spintualibus  annexa ;  sicut  de  decimis  et  aliis  ecclesia  pro- 
ventionibus.  Item  nee  de  catuUis  quae  sunt  de  testamento  vel  matrimonio, 
et  quamvis  in  omnibus  aliis  actionibus  sive  placitis  ad  forum  seculare  perti- 
nentibus  videatur  quod  clericus  sequi  debeat  forum  seculare,  et  ibi  agere  re- 
spondere  ratione  r^  vel  contractus  ubi  agitur  realiter  vel  personaliter,  sicut  in 
actione  ii^uriarum  vel  criminis  dum  tamen  civiliter  agatur,  secundum  quod  vi- 
deri  poterit  tota  die,  quod  si  clericus  quia  laicum  fcedum  non  habet,  summoniti- 
onem  snscipere  noluerit  nee  plegios  in  venere  mandabitur  episcopo  vel  ordinario 
loci  quod  faceat  talem  venue  coram  rege  vel  justiciariissuis  ad  respondendum. 
Quamvis  sunt  qui  dlcant'^verylikelyalludlng  to  the  claims  set  up  by  Archbishop 
Boniface,  as  stated  in  the  text),  *'  auod  de  nuilo  placito  tenentur  respondere, 
nee  ratione  rei  contractus,  vel  delicti  coram  judice  Reculari,  et  salva  pace  eorum, 
videtur  quod  fit  in  omnibus  actionibus  et  placitis  civilibus  et  criminalibus  pra- 
ter quam  in  executione  judicii  in  causa  criminal!  ubi  laicus  condemnandus 
esset  ad  admissionem  vitae  vel  membromm,  et  quo  casu  quamvis  judex  secu- 
lari  habet  cognitionem  ut  cognoscat  de  crimine,  tamen  nee  habet  potentiam 
exequendi  judicium,  non  enim  possitdegradare  dericum,  et  ideo  propter  ejus 
defectum  habet  ordinarium  execntionem  judicii,"  which  is  wrong,  seeing  that 
as  he  goes  on  to  chap,  iz.,  that  bishops  could  not  give  capital  sentences.^  "  In 
causaenimsanguinis  indicare  non  potest  nee  debet"  (c.  ix.),  and  his  infer- 
ence therefrom  that,  therefore,  they  should  execute  sentences  they  could  not 
pionoonce  is  inconsistent  with  what  he  allows  to  be  recognized  as  the  law  of 
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confirmation  solemnly  passed  of    Magna   Charta  :*    or 
whether  they  took  cognizance  of  actions  personal  con- 

the  church ;  and  the  natural  inference  from  what  he  states  elsewhere  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  work,  viz^  that^  as  the  secular  courts  could  not  execute 
their  sentences,  they  had  no  jurisdiction ;  and  ultimately  the  vexed  Question 
was  settled  practically  in  that  way,  by  the  reco^ition  of  privilege  of  clergy, 
which  withdrew  the  culprit,  although  after  conviction,  from  the  secular  juris- 
diction. But  this  was  because  the  law  of  the  state  did  stiil  recognize  the 
privilege  of  clergy,  for  Bracton  admits  that  the  secular  courts  could  not  exe- 
cute sentences  in  such  cases.  Bracton  therefore  went  wrong  in  one  direction, 
as  Boni&ce  went  wrong  in  the  other.  The  archbishop  would  not  allow  sec- 
ular jurisdiction  in  any  case  over  clerks.  The  judge  insisted  upon  it  even  in 
cases  where  the  law  itself  allowed  of  and  recognized  an  immunity  a^nst  it 
And  the  only  practical  test,  in  the  determination  of  the  question  in  cases 
where  the  exercise  of  the  church's  power  interfered  with  secular  law,  is 
whether  the  matter  was  within  the  scope  of  secular  law,  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  state  allowed  or  recognized  the  claim  of  the  church  a^inst  it.  Now,  no 
one  could  doubt  that  matters  of  debt,  of  contract  of  perjury,  or  of  muider, 
were  properlv  within  the  scope  of  secular  law.  It  allowed  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  churcn  in  cases  of  capital  crimes  by  clerks  (for  the  special  reasons 
mentioned  by  Bracton),  and  also  in  cases  of  debt  arising  out  of  testament, 
i.  e.j  legacies,  but  not  in  other  cases.  And  Bracton  goes  on  to  state  that  pro- 
hibition would  go  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  even  although  a  papal  delegate^ 
if  he  interfered  in  other  matters,  as  "  De  tanta  terra,"  or ''de  catellis  vel  dc- 
bitis  quaB  non  sunt  ex  testamento  vel  matrimonio "  (c  iii.).  If  it  was  the 
case  of  a  papal  delegate,  the  form  was  different,  but  that  was  the  only  differ* 
enoe.  '*  Si  oelegati  fuerunt  k  domino  papa,  vel  alio  ordinario,  tunc  sic.  Pro- 
hibemus  vobis  ne  teneatis  placitum  in  curia  Christianitatis  autoritate  literarum 
domini  paps^"  So  there  is  a  chapter  as  to  prohibitions  in  cases  relating  to 
advowsons.  '^Prohibitio  si  rectores  eoclesiarum  contend  ant  inter  se  sine 
patronis,"  because  the  right  of  the  patron,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  pre- 
ludiced,  though  as  it  would  be  res  inter  alios  acta,  it  would  ^  not  be  so. 
^  Prohibitio  si  clericus  presentatus  ab  eo  quae  optinuerit  implacitatus  fuerit 
2l  derico  ipeius  qui  amisit  in  eurta  re^is/'  which  seems  contrary  to  what  was 
laid  down  as  law  by  Glanville.  So,  generally,  "prohibitio  contra  eum  qui 
sequiter  contra  judicium  factum  in  cwria  re^"  (c.  iv.).  And  then  as  to 
presentations  and  admissions  of  clerks  presented,  *'Si  minus  idoneus  fuerit 
recusatus,  et  idoneus  admissus,  ad  querelam  breve  formatum  &  justiciaiia" 
"  Est  et  aliud  genus  prohibitionis  ubi  quis  clericus  prsesentatus  ad  eoclesiam 
pro  dominum  regum  propter  insufficientiam  recusatus  fuerit,  et  alias  idoneus 
institutus,  si  vebt  inquietare  institutum ; "  that  is,  if  when  the  bisliops  had 
rejected  a  clerk  as  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  (which  was  admitted  to  be  of 
ecclesiastical  cognizance),  and  another  had  been  instituted,  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  other.  It  was  decreed  that  this  was  of  temporal  cognizance  (althouffhy 
of  course,  it  was  also  an  eoclesiastical  offence),  because  the  clerk  then  haa  a 
freehold  vested  in  him  at  law,  and  a  temporal  right  of  action,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  better  reason  for  allowing  him  to  sue  at  law,  than  not  allowing 
him  to  sue  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
great  question  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay  jurisdiction  was.  regarded  by  the  sove- 
reigns, and  disputed  by  the  lawyers,  with  so  keen  an  interest,  not  merely 
from  tlie  jealousy  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  jurisdictions — espe- 

^  Jl.  d.  1253.  When  Boniface  an<f  the  other  bishops  solemnly  in  West- 
minster Hall  pronounced  excommunication  agaiast  the  iufringeni  of  that 
statute. 
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cerning  contracts,  or  quasi-cmtrdctSj  trespasses,  or  quxisi' 
trespasses,  either  between  clerks,  or  between  clerks  com- 

cially  on  account  of  the  Baperior  learning  of  the  clergy — but  on  account  of 
itt)  practical  bearing  upon  the  vital  question  of /ees;  which  had  beeun  to  be 
regarded  with  great  interest  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  of  profit 
to  the  king's  judges.  And  although  Bracton  was  a  cleric,  he  was  a  king's  cleric, 
for  he  was  a  King's  judge ;  so  his  sympathies  would  be  with  the  crown  and  the 
king's  courts  on  such  questions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  was  a  cleric  as  well  as 
a  lawyer,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  be  careful  how  he  went  beyond  the 
line  of  sound  doctrine,  as  laid  down  by  the  church,  though  he  would  probably 
stretch  it  to  the  utmost.  And  the  instance  just  ffiven  is  a  strong  one,  for  the 
clerk  rejected  would  have  a  right  of  appeal,  ana  the  prohibition  is  directed 
to  the  papal  delegate,  the  suit  prohibited  being  a  spiritual  suit  Wfore  him. 
though  it  appears  to  oe  after  the  canonical  institution  of  the  other  clerk ;  ana 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  would  be  no  such  institution  after  a  caveat  or 
notice  of  appeal ;  "  habet  ipsum  in  placitum  de  eadem  ecclesia  coram  vobis 
autoritate  hterarum  domini  papce,  et  quoniam  injuHtum  est  quod  idem  A  ip- 
sum B  implacitet  qui  per  ipsum  archiepisco[>um  sicut  idonea  ad  eandem  eo- 
clesiam  acfmissus  et  canonice  institutus  '  (c.  iv.).  The  case,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  close  to  a  line  of  a  downright  interference  with  the  admitted  rights  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  determine  questions  of  canonical  fitness  of  clergy- 
men for  benefices.  So  of  the  next  case  of  prohibition,  where  the  king  had, 
by  reason  of  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  presented  to  a  living  belonging  to  it,  which 
involved  the  royal  claims  to  the  custody  of  vacant  benefices.  That  the  dis- 
tinctions drawn  were  often  of  great  difficulty  and  nicety  is  manifest  from 
some  of  the  cases  put  by  Bracton.  ThuA  as  to  a  suit  by  a  spiritual  person  for 
disturbance  of  a  right  to  nova  garbcL,  if  the  possession  had  been  long  and 
peaceable,  and  the  disturbance  recent,  so  that  the  right  really  was  not  in 
question,  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  cognizance  of,  otherwise  not  so  (c.  viii.). 
80  in  cases  between  ecclesiastical  persons  as  to  payments  for  services  purely 
spiritual,  as  if  a  religious  house  were  bound  by  deed  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to 
a  clerk  as  curate  or  chaplain.  The  language  of  the  writ  allowing  the  eccle- 
siastical court  to  proceed  is  curious,  and  contains  a  clear  recognition  of  canon 
law,  so  far  as  it  did  not  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  in 
matters  temporal,  "quod  cum  juri  canonico  sit  contrarium,  quod  si  clericna 
clericum,  et  maximd  virus  rehgiosos  convenerit  coram  judice  eodesiastioo, 
quod  iidem  religiosi  quasi  religionis  suae  immemores  et  de  ecclesia  (salva 
pace  eorum)  male  scientes,  ut  negotii  processu  impediant,  et  judicium  eccle- 
siasticum  subterfugiant,"  etc.  But  the  next  chapter  declares  the  law  to  be  that 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contract,  notwith- 
standing a  supposed  breach  of  faith,  nor  matters  of  debts  or  goods,  except 
arising  out  of  testament :  "  Item,  jurisdictionem  suam  non  mutat  fidei  inter- 
positio.  nee  sacramentum  prestitum.  Et  illud  idem  dicendum  erit  de  debitis 
et  catallis  quse  non  sunt  de  testamenta"  ^c.  ix.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
laid  down  that  there  could  be  no  prohibition  of  things  purely  spiritual: 
''Non  habebit  prohibitio  in  curia  Christianitatis  de  aliquo  spirituali  vel 
spiritualitat^  annexe,  sive  agatur  inter  clericos  sive  inter  clericum  et  laicum, 
vel  nbi  agatur  ex  causa  testamentaria  vel  matrimoniale  vel  de  aliquo  de  quo 
sit  poetiitentia  injungenda  pro  peccato"  (c.  xl.,  fol.  40).  "Nee  de  aliquo 
tenementi,  quod  si  sacrum  et  per  Pontifices  Deo  dedicatum.  Item  ouasi 
sacra,  quia  spiritualitati  annexa,  sicut  sunt  terne  datse  ecclesia s  tem|>ore  oedi- 
cationis  cum  Gedeficiis  in  eadem  contentis,  et  in  pertinentis  eorum.  Item  non 
habebit  prohibitio  si  de  decimiis  agatur.  Item  si  pecunia  legitur  et  petatur 
ut  debltum  in  foro  ecclesiastico  ex  causa  testamentaria.  Item  ut  si  clericuB 
clericum  spoliaverit  de  decimiis  vel  aiiis  dequibus  ooguitio  pertinet  ad  fonim 
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Elainants,  and   laymen  defendants;    if  any  archbishop, 
ishop,  or  other  prelate  were  called  upon  by  the  king's 

eccleaiasticum  "  (c.  z.).  Next,  however,  comes  a  chapter  which  has  ao  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  above-mentioned  constitutions  of  the  archbishop 
as  to  excommunication.  It  is  headed, ''  De  iudicibus  qui  fraudulenter  simm 
iaciunt  suas  comminationes  ut  facilius  procedant  ad  exoommunicationem,"  in 
order,  as  the  chapter  explains,  to  evade  the  prohibition.  "  Sunt  judices  qui» 
cum  citatus  comparuerit  de  re  ad  oognitionem  suam  non  pertinente,  ut  pro- 
hibitionem  evadere  possent^  faciunt  ei  tres  comminationes  quam  libet  post 
aliam  primo  die  litis,  et  ubi  satisfecerit  eorum  voluntate,  innodant  eum  vin- 
culo excommunicationis  et  pendente  prohibitione,  cum  talis  in  hujusmodi 
exoommunicatione  prestitent  pro  xL  dies,  ut  prohibitionis  prosecutio  ne  eva- 
dant,  ad  impetradonem  eonimdem  judicum  significat  ordinarius  B^  quod 
talis  in  exoommunicatione  extibit  per  tantum  tempus,  et  procurat  captionem,'' 
i.  e.,  tlie  writ  **  De  capiendo  excommunicato,"  for  the  arrest  of  an  excommuni- 
cated person  remaining  arrested  fortr  days.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  secular  law  did  then  thus  enforce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  bj  the  temporal  punishment  of  imprisonment,  because  it  has 
a  double  bearing  upon  the  (question  raised  by  the  above-menfioned  canons^  espe- 
cially as  to  excommunication.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  implied  a  recognition 
by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  enforce  her  laws  by  that 
sentence  (so  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts); 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  entitled  and  indeed  necessitated  the  state  to  con- 
sider what  were  the  cases  in  which  it  would  allow  such  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  courts ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  two  inconsistent 
and  compulsory  jurisdictions,  each  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  temporal 
power,  which  would  be  absuni.  Hence  in  the  above  chapter,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
communication even  in  matters  which  might  be  also  of  secular  cognizance 
IB  not  disputed,  so  long  as  it  was  not  directed  to  thwart  and  obstruct  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts.  And  hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon- 
ical law  itself  admitted  that  the  extent  to  which  it  was  allowed  thus  to  inter- 
fere with  the  secular  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  which  came  within  it  must 
depend  upon  the  secular  law.  It  was  one  thing  to  claim,  as  the  church,  jure 
divino,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  an  offence  against  her  laws,  and  to  pro- 
nounce a  purelv  spiritual  and  private  sentence  or  penance  as  tne  condition 
of  her  spiritual  privileges;  and  quite  another  thing  to  claim  to  pronounce 
judicial  sentences,  havinja^  the  sanction  of  the  state,  against  the  courts  of  the 
state.  The  degree  to  which  the  church  could  use  the  arm  of  the  state  must 
necessarii^  depend  upon  compact  with  the  state.  Hence  the  claim  set  up  bj 
the  archbishop  for  an  unfettered  use  of  the  judicial  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  a  very  formidable  one  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  state  of  the  law, 
when  the  sentence  had  temporal  consequences,  and  might,  as  the  other  arti- 
cles showed,  be  used  af^inst  the  state  itself  with  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the 
state.  These  observations  also  have  another  bearing,  to  show  how  entirely 
these  questions  of  the  extent  of  canon  law  are  confined  to  countries  where 
the  Boman  church  is  recognized,  and  not  only  recognized^  but  established 
by  the  state.  It  was  this,  so  to  speak,  which  ffave  the  state  its  loeua  atandx  in 
the  matter.  For  Bracton  admits  that,  as  to  uie  mere  enioining  of  penance 
by  spiritual  sentence,  the  courts  of  law  would  not  interfere.  The  judicial 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  quite  different,  as  it  involved  temporal 
consequences  by  the  law  of  the  state.  If  it  had  not,  it  is  implied  that  the 
state  would  have  had  no  right  to  interfere.  It  claimed  to  interfere  because 
the  church  was  claiming  to  use  the  power  of  the  state.  And  the  views  of 
the  state  as  to  how  far  the  church  should  be  allowed  to  do  this  had  mat^ 
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letters  to  answer  before  a  secular  judicature  upon  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  points,  it  was  ordained  by  the  au- 

rially  altered  since  the  Saxon  times.  It  was  here  our  author  was  in  error. 
He  fancied  the  church  had  changed ;  hut  it  was  not  so ;  it  was  the  state.  It 
was  not  that  the  church  had  encroached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  re- 
ceded in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  the  state  which  had  altered  its 
policy,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  puhlic  opinion.  The  Saxon  times 
no  doubt  were  times  of  superstition  and  of  ignorance,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power  had  then  an  ascendancy,  which  naturally  declined,  as  the  preponder> 
anoe  of  intellect  and  education  on  its  side  began  to  lessen.  No  one  who  has 
mastered  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  laws  could  conceive  it  poesible  that  the 
kins's  court  (if  there  were  one)  could  order  a  bishop  to  be  arrested  for  pro- 
ceeding in  an  ecclesiastical  cause.  The  thing  would  be  impossible ;  for  the 
bishops  were  recognized  as  the  principal  memberB  of  the  courts,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  instructing  the  courts  in  the  laws  spiritual  and  secular,  and  there- 
fore as  to  the  respectire  limits  and  bounds  of  each.  But  Bracton  goes  on  to 
show  that  if  a  bishop,  or  even  a  papal  delegate,  proceeded  in  deuanoe  of  a 
prohibition,  he  should  be  arrested  or  attach^.  **De  iudicibus  attacheandis 
si  procedant  contra  prohibitionem.''  *'  Breve  de  juaicibus  attaclieandis  si 
auioriiate  literarwn  domini  papiB,"  etc.  (c.  xii.,  foL  409).  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  serious  the  question  was ;  one  of  equal  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty. On  the  one  hand  was  the  state  allowing  the  church  to  use  the  arm 
of  secular  power  to  enforce  her  sentences:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
church,  claiming  to  use  it  against  the  state  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
church  indirectly  daiminff  to  arrest — or  to  have  arrested  —  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  state;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  threatening  to  arrest 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  church,  and  even  the  delegates  of  the  sov- 
ereign pontiff  himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  canon  law,  based,  as  it  was, 
upon  the  civil  law  —  which  had  firmly  and  clearly  settled  the  principles 
upon  which  such  questions  were  to  be  determined  —  should  have  led  to,  or 
allowed,  such  a  complete  dead-lock  of  the  two  powers  of  church  and  state. 
And  our  author  was  entirely  in  error  in  supposing  that  it  had  ever  laid 
down  doctrines  which  could  lead  to  it  It  must  be  evident  that  in  the  canons 
or  constitutions  set  up  by  the  archbishop^  were  some  serious  departures  from 
the  principles  of  canonical  law,  and  claims  to  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which 
went  beyond  what  the  canon  law  warranted.  It  was  on  that  account  they 
were  disallowed  by  the  see  of  Bome,  and  not  from  any  change  in  pftP&l 
I>olic^.  It  is  plain  that  the  archbishop  virtually  claimed  exclusive  junscuo- 
tion  m  every  case  in  which  a  spiritual  offence  might  enter,  for  he  claimed 
jurisdiction,  and  also  claimed  unfettered  power  of  excommunication,  which 
might  be  used  to  enforce  the  sentences  of  that  jurisdiction,  even  although 
opposed  to  secular  law,  upon  matters  admitted  to  be  within  secular  jurisdic- 
tion. To  have  allowed  this  would  have  been  to  constitute  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  the  tole,  or  at  all  events  the  tupreme  tribunals  of  the  realm.  Yet 
in  nothing  is  the  canon  law  more  clear  than  in  holding  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  or  orders  of  power,  and  allowing  its  due  province  to 
each :  and  the  sounder  views  of  the  canonists  only  allowed  of  a  superiority 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  in  the  sense  of  its  indirect  spiritual  or 
moral  influence  by  its  sentences  in  foro  conadenlioB,  To  any  extent  beyond 
that,  t.  &,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  used  the  arm  of  the  state,  it  must  depend 
upon  the  assent  of  the  state.  The  canons  above  mentioned  went  beyond 
this  limit,  and  did  not  have  the  assent  of  the  state.  Therefore  they  were 
disallowed.  The  distinction  between  the  two  powers  was  weU  understood  in 
that  age,  and  by  ecclesiastical  authors,  some  of  whom  Bracton,  as  a  cleric, 
had  no  doubt  read.    **  Spiritnalis  siquidam  potestas  non  ideo  prsesidet^  at 
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thority  of  this  clerical  council,  that  they  should  not  ap- 
pear; for  these  were  all  pronounced  by  the  same  authority 
to  be  spiritual  matters ;  and  further,  that  no  power  was 
given  to  laymen  to  judge  God's  anointed  (as  laymen,  in- 
stead of  an  authority  to  command,  were  under  a  necessity 
to  obey  the  church  and  churchmen);^  and  they  were  di- 
rected, either  to  go,  or  to  write  to  the  kine,  to  inform 
him  that  they  could  not,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their  order, 
obey  such  mandate. 

He  further  ordained,  that  if  the  king's  prohibition  or 
summons  should  speak,  not  of  tithes,  but  of  right  of  ad- 
vowson;  not  of  breach  of  faith,  or  perjury,  but  of  chat- 
tels; not  of  sacrilege  or  disturbance  of  ecclesiastical 
liberties,  but  of  trespass  of  some  of  his  subjects;  then 
the  prelates  were  to  make  answer,  that  they  neither  had, 
nor  pretended  to  have  cognizance  of  rights  of  advowson, 
nor  of  chattels,  nor  of  things  that  belonged  to  the  king's 
courts ;  but  onljr  of  tithes,  and  other  things  merely  spir- 
itual, appertaining  to  their  office  and  jurisdiction,  and  to 
the  safety  of  souls;  and  they  were  to  pray  him,  that  he 

teirense  in  euo  jure  pnejadidum  faciat,  Ricut  ipsa  potestas  terrena  quod 
spiritual i  debetur  nunquam  Bine  cuIpA  usnrpat"  (Hugo  de  Si.  Victor  de  SacrO' 
mentOf  lib.  iL,  part  i.,  c.  vii.,  p.  608j.  And  a^n,  "  Secundum  cansam  jiistitia 
determinatur,  nt  yidellcet  negotia  seculana  a  potestate  terrena  apirituali 
vero  et  eoclesiastica  ^  spirituali  potestate  examinentur ''  (IbicL,  c.  viiL).  It 
would  be  diflSicult  to  find  anything  in  Bracton  opposed  to  this.  There  were 
no  doubt  theories  of  divine  right,  but  it  will  not  be  found  that  thej  were 
ever  adopted  by  the  popes  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  their  power  of 
spiritual  direction  over  the  members  of  their  own  church  was  of  divine 
right  It  was  nobler  than  that  of  princes  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  exercised 
over  the  soul,  whereas  that  of  princes  was  exercised  over  the  body.  '*  Prin- 
cipibus  datur  potestas  in  terns,  sacerdotibus  autem  potestas  tribuitur  et  in 
coelis,  illis  solummodo  super  corpora,  istis  etiam  super  animas,  nnde  quanto 
dignior  est  anima  corpore,  tanti  dignior  est  sacerdotum  <^uam  sit  regnum." 
These  were  the  words  of  Innocent  III.  (Besponsio  Domini  Paptt  —  Boeagt 
JEpisUd,  Innocent  IIL,  p.  527, 8).  What  was  this  but  in  eflfect  saying  that  the 
power  of  the  church,  ^'urs  dwinoy  was  entirely  over  the  soul,  on  which  account 
^ione  it  is  nobler  than  that  of  princes,  which  is  over  the  body?  But  it  fol- 
lows plainly  from  this  that  when  the  church  exercised  power  over  bodies,  by 
the  aid  of  the  state,  it  could  not  be  jure  dwino,  and  must,  therefore,  depend 
entirely  on  compact  with  the  state.  That  beinp;  so,  the  question  would  be 
what  was  the  extent  to  which  the  state  allowed  it  The  archbishop's  canons 
went  beyond  that  limit,  and  therefore  were  disallowed ;  and  disallowed  hj 
a  successor  of  Innocent  III.  in  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter. 

^  This  is  the  language  of  the  canon  law :  Laicia  super  eeeUsiU  et  eedenasti* 
cU  personis  nulla  sU  attribuia  faadtas,  quos  obtequendi  manet  neoeuUoB,  non 
tBi;perafui»  autarUaa.    Decret,  lib.  i.,  tit  10. 
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would  not  prohibit  their  proceedings  in  such  cases.  To 
this  extent  did  they  state  their  claim  of  jurisdiction. 

The  manner  in  which  the  council  directs  the  bishops  to 
act  in  support  of  this  jurisdiction  is  very  worthy  of  notice. 
It  directs  that  the  bishop  who  was  immediately  afiected 
by  the  king's  interposition,  should  admonish  him  to  desist. 
If  he  did  not  desist  upon  this  representation,  then  the 
archbishop  was  to  wait  on  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
bishop  of  London,  as  dean  of  the  bishops,  taking  with 
him  two  or  three  more  bishops ;  and  if,  after  this,  the 
mandate  was  enforced,  the  sheriffs  and  officers  who  made 
the  attachment  or  distress  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  their  lauds  laid  under  an  interdict :  if  clerks  and 
beneficed,  they  were  to  be  suspended  and  deprived  ;  if  not 
beneficed,  they  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice 
for  five  years.  Canonical  punishments  were  also  inflicted 
on  those  who  advised,  dictated,  or  penned  the  writs.  If 
the  king  did  not,  upon  this,  revoke  such  process,  the  bishop 
immediately  afiected  was  to  put-oinder  an  interdict  all  the 
vills  and  castles  of  the  king  within  his  diocese ;  if  he  still 
persisted,  the  other  bishops,  as  in  a  common  cause,  were 
to  do  the  same.  K  the  process  was  not  revoked  within 
twenty  days,  then  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  to  put 
their  whole  dioceses  under  an  interdict. 

Such  was  the  process  devised  by  this  council  of  church- 
men against  the  Jking,  if  he  presumed  to  encroach  on  their 
clerical  privileges  by  the  forms  of  law :  ^  but  the  pope, 
who  saw  reasons  for  changing  his  policy  with  respect  to 
the  church  and  churchmen  in  this  country,  and  began  to 
entertain  some  jealousy  of  their  independence,  readily 
consented,  on  the  application  of  the  king,'  to  annul  the 
whole  of  these  provincial  constitutions. 

These  canons,  however,  made  a  variance  between  the 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power.  In  the  year  1267, 
which  was  the  Slst  of  this  king,  the  archbishop  Boniface 
and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  made  a  formal  complaint  to  par- 
liament, and  exhibited  many  articles  as  grievances,  called 
articidi  cleri.  "What  the  contents  of  these  articles  were 
we  are  ignorant,  except  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
mutilated  remains  of  some  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
parliament.     From  these,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  be- 

^  Vid,  Lyndw.  Promina  ftd  finem.  Johnson's  Canons.    Spelm.  Cone 
*  Hum.,  YoL  ii.,  192. 
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fore-mentioned  canons,  it  may  be  conjectured  what  was 
their  principal  aim.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law,  whether  common  or  ec- 
clesiastical, at  the  close  of  this  reign. 


There  was  not  in  this  king,  nor  in  his  ministers,  any 

remarkable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  laws.    They 

Th«  king  and    wcrc  all  too  much  employed  in  concerting 

government,    gchemcs  of  dcfcnce  against  the  rebellion  and 

intrigues  of  the  potent  barons  (a).    However,  notwith- 

(a)  It  is  strange  that  oar  aathor  should  not  have  noticed  the  important 
advance  made  in  this  reign  towards  a  representative  constitution.  As  aLready 
mentioned,  the  Great  Charter  of  John  contained  this  clause:  *'No  scutage  or 
aid  shall  be  raised  in  our  kingdom  (except  in  those  specified  cases  warranted 
bj  feudal  law),  but  by  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom.  And  we  shall 
cause  the  prelates  ana  greater  barons  to  be  separately  summoned  hj  our  let- 
ters ;  and  we  shall  direct  our  sheriffii  and  bailiffi  to  summon  p^enerally  all 
who  hold  of  us  in  chief.''  In  the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  indeed,  this  matter  was 
reserved  for  further  consideration,  as  grave  and  doubtful ;  but,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  observes,  "  the  formidable  principle  had  gone  forth ;  and  though 
every  species  of  impost,  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  was  not  ex- 
pressly renounced  until  the  Oonfirmatio  Charianmij  in  the  15th  Edward  I^ 
still,  durinff  the  reim  of  Henry  III.,  immense  advances  were  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  assembly."  Representatives  were  more 
than  once  appointed  by  the  barons,  even  to  watch  over  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  it  is  observed  by  the  historian  just  quoted,  ''that  these  and 
other  measures  of  the  kind,  proposed  or  adopted  in  this  reign,  may  be  con- 
sidered some  irregular  approacn  to  the  principles  which  the  constitution 
afterwards,  in  its  more  mature  age,  applied  more  effectually  to  the  same  pur- 
pose'' (EuL  Eng,f  vol.  L).  In  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  body  of  barons  should  be  chosen,  part  by  the  council,  part  by  the  par- 
liament, to  redress  grievances  and  reform  the  state,  subject,  however,  to  a 
parliament  to  be  assembled  thrice  in  the  year,  and  who  were  to  be  informed 
of  breaches  of  the  law  and  justice  throughout  the  oountiy,  by  four  knighU^ 
to  be  elected  for  that  purpose  by  each  county  (Ryftter,  1.,  375,  377,  38.)  This 
was  the  course  taken  by  the  barons  at  the  time  of  the  first  charter,  under 
John ;  and  they  amounted,  of  course,  to  a  complete  revolution,  and  led  to 
civil  war,  as  before.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  could  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  an  observance  of  the  law  and  an  honest  administration 
of  justice.  The  great  difficulty^  as  Guizot  observes,  in  that  age,  was  as  to 
j^arantees  or  securities.  It  was  indeed  recognized  and  laid  down  b^  Bracton 
in  this  reign,  that  the  king  should  ^vern  with  the  advice  of  a  council,  **  L^is 
habet  vigorem,  quicquid  de  consilio  et  consensu  magnatum,  et  republicsB 
commune  sponsione  autoritates  regis  inste  fiierit  definitum."    But  this  im- 

Elied  that  authority  emanated  from  the  king,  though  under  the  advice  of 
is  council ;  and  it  was  far  removed  from  the  compulsory  imposition  of  an 
authority  over  the  king,  however  necessary  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of 
the  abuses  of  the  age,  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  control.  This  admin- 
istration of  affiura  more  or  less  lasted  for  some  years,  daring  which,  however, 

1  2  Inst.,  599. 
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standing  this  neglect,  and  the  convnlsions  attendant  on 
civil  broilB,  the  events  of  this  reign  had  a  very  great  effect 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  our  laws. 

a  more  oonstitational  system,  br  means  of  electiye  repreBeDtative  aasembliejiy 
hj  degrees  gained  ground.  The  learned  Lingard  has  collected  namerons 
instances  of  royal  ordinances  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  to  in- 
qnire  into  grierances,  or  superintend  the  collection  of  taxes.  This  system, 
Indeed,  had  begun  under  John.  In  the  most  ancient  instance  of  it  on  record, 
in  the  year  1207,  the  subsidy  was  collected  under  the  inspection  of  the  itine- 
rant judges ;  but  the  method  was  found  accompanied  with  inconvenience  and 
delay ;  and,  in  1220,  we  find  writs  to  the  sheri^  appointing  him  the  collector, 
in  conjunction  with  two  knights,  to  be  chosen  in  a  full  court  of  the  county 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  suitors  {Brady,  ii.,  App.  149-196).  In  like  man- 
ner, among  the  demands  of  the  barons  under  John,  one  was  that  two  iustices 
should  go  their  circuits  four  times  a  year  to  hold  assizes,  with  four  knights 
of  the  shire,  chosen  by  the  county.  Under  Magna  Charta  twelve  knights 
were  to  be  elected  in  the  county  court  of  each  county,  to  inquire  into  civil 
customs  of  sherifis,  etc  In  12^  the  king  (Henry  III.)  ordered  every  sheriff 
to  in<juire  bv  twelve  knights  what  were  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  shire : 
and,  m  1254,  he  ordered  that  two  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  men  ot 
every  county  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  and  determine,  with  the  knights 
of  other  counties,  what  aid  they  should  grant.  In  1258  the  king  appointed 
four  knights  of  each  county  to  inquire  into  all  the  excesses  and  injuries  com- 
mitted by  judges,  sherifis,  and  bailifis  (Brad.,  ii.,  App.  196).  In  1261  the 
earl  of  Leicester  summoned  an  assembly  of  knights,  to  be  chosen  for  each 
county ;  and  though  that  of  course  was  without  lawful  authority,  still  it  was 
another  great  step  in  advance  towards  a  constitutional  legislative  assembly. 
This  was  all  under  the  administration  of  afiairs  already  mentioned,  and  which 
continued  for  several  years ;  but  as  it  was  a  virtual  deposition  of  the  kin^, 
it  could  not  be  acquiesced  in,  and  his  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it  led  to  civil 
war.  In  the  result,  however,  it  led,  in  1265,  to  the  assembling  of  the  first 
real  parliament  of  England.  '*  That  assembly  met,''  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
''according  to  writs  still  extant:  and  the  earliest  of  the  kind  known  to  us, 
directing  uie  sheriff  to  elect  ana  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  two 
citizens  for  each  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  every  borough  in  the  county." 
He  observes  that  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
alone  were  mentioned  as  forming  the  council,  along  with  the  barons  and 
prelates :  and  the  principle  of  general  representation  by  election  was  now 
first  applied.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  it  had  been  growing  up,  as  reeards 
the  counties,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  And  not  less  so  as  regarded  the 
boroughs.  "  During  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  cities  and  boroughs  had 
silently  grown  out  of  their  original  insignificance,  and  had  begun  to  com- 
mand attention,  from  their  constant  increase  in  wealth  and  population. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  their  lords,  the  inhabitants  had  pur- 
chased for  themselves,  successively,  the  most  valuable  privile^.  In  lien 
of  individual  services,  they  now  paid  a  common  rent^  their  guilds  were  in- 
corporated by  charter,»and  they  had  acquired  the  right  of  choosing  their 
chief  magistrates  and  enacting  their  own  laws.  Formerly,  when  the  king 
obtained  an  'aid'  from  his  tenants-in-chief,  he  imposed  a  talliage  on  his 
boroughs,  which  was  levied  at  discretion  by  capitation  tax  on  personal  prop- 
erty. They  freqnentl)r  offered,  in  place  of  the  talliage,  a  considerable  sum, 
under  the  name  of  a  gift,  which,  if^  accepted,  was  assessed  and  paid  by  their 
own  magistrates.  This  was  in  reality  taxing  themselves;  and  when  the 
usage  had  been  once  introduced,  it  was  more  convenient  and  more  consistent 
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Hitherto  our  kings  had  been  kept  under  no  rules  of 
government,  but  baa  exercised  a  prerogative  above  law, 
except  such  as  the  necessity  of  the  time  and  their  own 
discretion  prescribed  them.  The  establishment  of  the 
Great  Charter,  as  it  defined  certain  points  of  supreme  au- 
thority, and  ascertained  some  valuable  privileges  of  the 
subject,  so  far  put  a  restraint  upon  the  royal  power.  The 
king  had  now  certain  bounds  limited  to  him,  which  he 
could  not  transgress  without  the  invasion  being  perceived, 
and  the  nation  taking  immediate  alarm. 

Nor  ^as  the  disposition  which  Henry  so  frequently 
showed  to  break  through  this  new  restraint  without  some 
good  effect.  It  occasioned  resistance  in  the  barons,  which 
ended  in  repeated  and  more  solemn  confirmations  of  this 
great  declaration  of  the  subjects'  rights.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  jealousies  of  the  people,  long  engaged  on  this 
one  object,  wrought  wonderfully  on  their  minds ;  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  observance  of  this  law  was  de- 
manded, might  inspire  a  habitual  regard  for  laws  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  king  felt  very  uneasy  under  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  magna  Charta:  and  not  forgetting  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  his  predecessors  had  ordained,  sus- 
pended, or  qualified  laws,  he  used  frequent  pretences  to 
avoid  a  compliance  with  it.  In  the  writs,  at  one  time, 
directed  to  the  sheriffs  to  enjoin  a  universal  observance 
of  the  Charter,  he  caused  a  remarkable  clause  to  be  in- 
serted ;  namely,that  those  who  did  not  pay  the  fifteenth 
granted  at  the  time  of  the  late  confirmation,  should  not, 
for  the  future,  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  liberties 
thereby  confirmed. 

He  carried  his  power  of  dispensing  much  further ;  he  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  our  kings  who  employed  the  clause 

with  national  customs  that  the  new  privilege  should  be  exercised  by  deputies 
assembled  together."  Therefore,  in  the  parliament  of  1265,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  and  boroughs,  it  will  be  observed,  were  summoned  to 
parliament,  as  well  as  those  of  the  counties ;  and  although,  as  this  was  under 
the  auspices  of  Leicester,  it  was  abandoned  after  his  fall,  the  formidable 
principle  (to  use  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  been  introduced ;  and 
m  the  next  reign  it  was  again  asserted  and  acknowledged,  and  henceforth 
there  was  a  representative  assembly  composed  of  elective  representatives  of 
the  counties,  the  cities,  and  boroughs  of  England,  summoned  to  sit  in  one 
house  of  parliament,  the  peers  and  prelates  sitting  in  the  other.  Thus,  by 
slow  degrees  and  gradual  progress,  arose  the  parliament  of  England,  the  first 
assemblage  of  which  undoubtedly  signalized  this  reign. 
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of  non  obstante  in  his  patents  and  grants.  Henry,  when 
remonstrated  with  upon  this  innovation,  alleged  the  ex- 
ample of  the  pope,  and  claimed  an  equal  right.  Thus 
were  the  usurpations  of  the  pontiff,  against  which  our 
kings  had  heretofore  made  the  most  determined  stand, 
become  precedents  for  their  own  invasions  of  the  national 
laws. 

There  are  some  few  instances  in  which  Henry  took  a 
personal  part,  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  (a). 

(a)  The  HaeUonun  Abbrenalio  coDtains  records  of  the  pleadinss  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  from  the  reign  of  Bichard  L  to  that  of  ]£lward  II., 
and  they  contain  a  large  collection  of  the  plaeita  of  this  reign,  all  taken 
from  the  proceedings  in  the  CMa  BegUj  and  most  of  them  suits  between 
party  and  party,  t.  e.,  common  pleas.    That  court,  before  the  Charter,  had 
been  the  exchequer,  as  appears  from  numerous  entries;  but  when  the  Charter 
had  enacted  that  common  pleas  should  not  follow  the  person  of  the  king,  as 
that  court  did,  there  was  another  court  established,  —  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  the  "Bench,''  as  it  was  called,  to  disting^iish  it  frt>m  the  C^ria 
Begii, — the  court  held  before  the  kin^,  which  was  established  as  early  aa  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  as  a  court  of  ordinary  iurisdiction.    So  early^  however, 
as  the  reign  of  John,  it  was  settled  that  pleas  before  the  king's  justices  of 
the  *'  bench,"  i.  e^  his  superior  judges,  so  called  to  distinguish  tnem  from  the 
justices  itinerant,  who  were  his  inferior  judges,  were  in  law  heard  before  him. 
In  that  case  between  Henry  de  Bochafa  and  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  before 
the  justiciaries  of  the  bench,  the  abbot  pleaded  a  charter  of  Bichard,  that  he 
should  not  be  sued,  except  before  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary;  but  it  was 
held  that  all  pleas  held  before  the  justices  of  the  bench  were  deemed  to  be 
in  law  held  before  the  king  himself  {Phc  Abbrev.,  32 ;  Hale's  J?w(.,  c.  i.,  p. 
147).    Thus  the  curia  re^  had  become  established  as  a  regular  judicial  tri- 
honal,  with  ordinary  jurisdiction  between  subject  and  subject ;  and  frt>m  the 
numerous  entries  of  its  proceedings,  it  appears  that  it  had  a  regular  proced- 
ure.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  much  attention  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  the  manner  of  pleading ;  and  Bracton  not  only  makes  constant  reference 
to  the  Bubiect,  but  has  a  division  of  his  work  expressly  allotted  to  it,  under 
the  head,  "  De  Exceptionibus."    These  often  are  taken  from  the  Pandects, 
while  the  phrase,  LUis  eonUstatio,  or  issue,  is  taken  from  the  Boman  law. 
There  are  numerous  instances  oi  pleading  in  Bracton.    Thus,  among  the 
pleas  to  an  assize,  ''Libemm  tenementum  nabere  non  potuit,  quia  non  ten- 
uit  tenementum  iliud  nisi  ad  terminum  annorum  "  (Braeion,  L  268,  a).    The 
system  of  pleading,  also,  had  become  frilly  established,  though  still  in  its 
first  and  more  natural  state.    This  is  shown  by  the  PlaeUorum  Abbreviatio, 
which  contains  extracts  from  the  records  from  the  time  of  Bichard  I.  to  Ed- 
ward II.   In  the  time  of  John  there  are  numerous  entries  of  pleading.   Thus, 
in  answer  to  a  title  founded  on  a  fine,  it  was  pleaded,  "  Quod  si  finis  ille 
fiu^us  fuit,  per  deoeptionem  et  fraudem  fiictus  fiut "  (Piac  Abbrev^  38 ;  Bed. 
roLj  4).    So,  where  a  defendant  pleaded  a  deed  made  by  the  father  of  the 
plaintifi)  the  plaintifi*  replied,  '*Quod  cartam  quam  profert  sub  nomine  patris 
sui  nee  dedicit  nee  concedit,  etc,  sed  qualiter  carta  ilia  &cta  fuit  vel  a  quo, 
semper  postquam  &cta  friit  pnesentavit  pater  ejus  personam,"  etc.  (PIcm, 
AbbreD.,92;  JTent  fo(.,  22 ;  and  see  48  i^ne.  fO<.,  7 ;  Zi  North  roL,  Q).    So,in 
an  assise  of  mori  (TcoheeaUr,  the  tenant  pleaded  that  the  demandant  was  seized 
himself  pott  obiimm  of  the  ancestor,  and  by  fine  (of  which  he  produced  the 
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When  a  jury  in  Hampehire  had  acquitted  some  felons, 
contrary  to  plain  evidence,  and  it  was  afterwards  known 
that  they  themselves  had  heen  in  the  confederacy  with  the 
offenders,  he,  in  a  rage,  committed  them  all  to  prison,  and 
ordered  another  jary  to  be  impanelled.*  Henrv  stood 
forth  himself  in  parliament  as  the  prosecutor  of  Henry 
de  Bath,  chief  justice  of  England,  when  some  charges  of 
malpractice  were  exhibited  against  him.' 

l^e  administration  of  justice  was  sometimes  inter* 
rupted  by  the  violence  of  the  times.  It  is  related,  that  in 
1224,  Fowkes  de  Breaute,  when  thirty-five  verdicts  of 
disseisin  had  passed  against  him,  came  into  court  with 
an  armed  force,  seized  the  judge,  and  imprisoned  him 
in  Bedford  castle.  This  offender  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished;' but  though  his  life  was  spared,  his  brothers  and 
other  noblemen,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  who  as- 
sisted in  this  outrage,  and  stood  a  siege  of  the  castle 
against  the  king's  forces,  were  all  hangea  (a). 

chirograph)  quit-claimed  the  land.  The  demandant  replied  '^Quod  ipse 
nun()uam  fait  seisituB  de  teme  quam  petit,  nee  unquam  earn  teneat  £t  inde 
ponit  se  super  aflsisam,  etc  £t  cum  habuarit  seifiinam  talem,  etc.,  bene  o»- 
tendet  quoa  concordiam  ilium  nee  fecit  nee  facere  potuit.  £t  petit  sibi  alio- 
cari  quod  chiroeraphum  illud  non  est,  factum  in  forma  aliorum  chirographo- 
rum,"  etc. ;  ana  so  argues  against  its  genuineness  (Ibid.f  88  Sussex  roL^  21 ; 
and  see  48  Line.  roL,  7 ;  50  Suck,  rot,,  2 ;  59  Line  fvi,,  5).  So,  in  a  case  od 
a  grant  of  land  in  marilagiumf "  Dicet  quod  Banult>hu8  non  potuit  dare  illam 
terram  in  maritagio,  quia  obiit  inde  seisitus ;  et  inae  ponet  se  super  juratum'' 
(Ibid,,  59  Line  roL,  79 ;  79  War,  rot,,  2).  So,  in  assise  of  mart  d^ancestor,  the 
tenant  pleaded  "  Quod  terra  ilia  pertinet  ad  eccleaiam  suum,  quam  habet  ez 
dono  regis  Ricardi,  et  eodesia  inde  est  seisita.''  The  plaintiff  then  denied 
the  seisin  of  the  church,  **  Bobertus  dicet,  quod  frater  suas  inde  fuit  seiaitoi 
in  dominioo  suo,  die  <^ua  rex  Ricardus  illam  ecclesiam  dedit  pnedicto  Her- 
berto ;  ita  quod  ecclepia  ilia  tunc  non  fuit  seisita  nisi  de  semciis  illiua  ter- 
rse"  (Ptac  Abb..  44;  Staff.  roL,  temp,  Johan.).  So,  in  trespass  for  fishing  in 
the  plaintiff's  nree  fishenr, ''  liberia  piscaria,''  the  defendants  pleaded  that 
they  fished  there  as  in  a  fishery  where  their  ancestors  and  themselyes  had 
fished  as  of  their  common  of  fishery,  ''Et  non  a  propria  piscaria  et  libera, 
ipsius  Nicholai'l  (Ibid,,  134  Berk,  rot.,  163,  temp,  Henry  III)  These  casea 
often  afford  curious  and  interesting  illustrations  of  the  uaa^  and  institu- 
tions of  the  age. 

(a)  Without  any  legal  trial,  which,  of  course,  was  contrary  to  the  leUer  of 
Magna  Oharta  Qust  before  then  confirmed  for  the  third  time),  but  not  to  its 
spirit,  for  when  it  provides  that  a  man  shall  not  be  condemned  except  in 
course  of  regular  course  of  law,  per  legem  terr<z,  that  of  course  implies  thai 
the  regular  course  of  law  will  sufiice  to  meet  the  case ;  therefore  it  does  not 
apply  where  the  regular  course  of  law  is  paralyzed  —  as  in  the  case  referred 
to —  by  a  rebellion,  against  which  the  ordinary  course  of  law  is  powerlen. 

1  M.  Paris,  509.    Home,  toL  iL,  228.  •  Pari  Hist,  vcO.  i..  6L 

•  M.  Paris,  221-224.    WUL  Sax.  Leg.,  882. 
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The  sources  of  information  begin  at  this  period  to  be 
more  authentic.  We  have,  in  this  reign,  some 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  besides  the 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest, 
These  statutes  are  either  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  in  the 
Tower,  or  in  some  memorials,  which  have  delivered  them 
down  to  us  as  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  them  (a).  Manj 
parliaments  were  holden  in  this  long  reign,  and  it  is 
thence  inferred,  that  many  acts  must  of  course  have 
passed,  which  have  not  reached  our  times;  though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Bracton,  except  in  four  or  five  instances,^ 
quotes  no  statutes  but  those  which  are  now  extant.    So 

Hence,  although  the  incident  is  narrated  in  aU  the  contemporary  chronidea, 
and  oocarred  immediately  after  the  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  it 
does  not  appear  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  time  to  have  been  consid- 
ered illegal,  and  it  is  the  earliest  known  instance  in  oar  annals  of  the  exe^ 
ciae  of  martial  law, — i.  e.,  lex  martiaUSf — or  the  law  of  war.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Hale  states  that  in  this  reiffn  they  had  a  particular  commis- 
sion and  judicatory  for  matters  happening  m  time  of  war,  and  cited  PtatUa 
de  Tempore  TvarbalicmMf  wherein  are  many  excellent  things  {IRti.  Oom,  Law, 
c  yii.).  This  must  have  been  the  exercise  of  martial  law  by  means  of  court- 
martial  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  else  it  could  have  been.  Hale 
does  not  cite  any  authority  for  the  statement^  but  no  doubt  he  had  some 
foundation  for  it.  No  douot  an  execution  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  due 
course  of  law,  would  be  illegal,  and  Hale  cites  such  a  case,  in  which  it  is  as- 
signed as  the  ground  of  reversal  that  the  judtfment  was  in  time  of  peace. 
This  implies  that  in  time  of  war  prisoners  taken  might  be  tried  l^  court* 
martial,  though  they  were  subjects,  and  that  is  indeed  expressed  by  Hale  in 
another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  where  he  says  that  the  marshal  has  a  ju- 
dicial power  over  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  that  martial  law  extends  to 
the  members  of  the  army,  or  those  of  the  opposite  arm^ ;  and  in  his  JPleM 
tf  the  Q'own  he  lays  down  the  law  as  to  levying  war  against  the  crown,  and 
shows  that  rebellion  is  war,  and  that  it  may  be  levied  without  the  ''pomp'' 
of  war,  and  even  without  military  weapons^  numbers  making  up  for  arms  — 
so  that  multitudes  armed  with  dubs  or  sticks  may  constitute  an  army  in  re- 
bellion. From  these  premises,  it  plainly  follows  that  if  the  rebellion  is  too 
formidable  to  be  reprosrod  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  it  may  be  met  by 
martial  law,  and  pneoners  executed  by  court-martial,  as  in  the  above  case. 

(a)  "The  statuteiL  which  are  extant,  but  not  of  record,  are  such  as,  though 
they  have  no  recora  extant  of  them,  yet  they  are  preserved  in  ancient  books 
and  muniments,  and  in  aU  times  have  had  the  reputation  and  authority  of 
acts  of  parliament :  for  an  act  of  parliament  maae  within  time  of  memory 
loses  not  its  being  because  not  extant  of  record,  especiallv  if  it  be  a  general 
act ;  for  of  general  acts  the  courts  are  to  tdce  notice,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
tried  by  the  record.  Thoueh  the  record  itself  be  not  extant,  yet  general 
statutes  made  within  time  of  memory — viz.,  since  Richard  L— do  not  lose 
their  strength  if  any  authentic  memoriab  thereof  are  in  books,  and  seconded 
with  a  generally  received  tradition  attesting  and  approving  the  same" 
(Hai^a  HitL  Oom.  lam,  c  i.). 
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destructive  has  the  hand  of  time  been,  that  only  two  of 
those  few  we  have  are  to  be  found  upon  record. 

The  only  statutes  of  this  reign  to  be  found  on  the 
statute-roll,  are  Magna  Charta  ana  C^arte  de  Forestd,  The 
rest  are  not  on  record,  but  only  preserved  in  books  and 
memorials.  Such  are  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Marl- 
bridge  (a).  This  destruction  of  ancient  documents  has 
given  occasion  to  the  following  position,  that  notwith- 
standing the  record  itself  be  not  extant,  yet  general  stat- 
utes made  within  time  of  memory,  that  is,  since  the  first 
of  Richard  I.,  do  not  lose  the  force  of  statutes^  if  any  au- 
thentic memorials  of  their  being  such  are  to  be  found  in 
books,  seconded  with  a  general  received  tradition  attesting 
and  approving  the  same.^  In  conformity,  perhaps,  with 
this  favorable  presumption,  it  has  become  a  rule,  that 
courts  are  to  take  notice  of  general  acts  of  parliament, 
without  pleading  them ;  for  such  statutes  are  never  to  be 
put  on  the  issue  of  nvl  tiel  record^  but  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  court ;  and,  if  there  be  any  difficulty  or  uncertainty, 

(a)  Lord  Hale  obaerreB  that  '^  many  records  of  acts  of  parliament  have  in 
lonff  process  of  time  been  lost,  and  possibly  the  things  themselves  forgotten 
at  tnis  daj,  which  yet,  in  or  near  the  times  wherein  they  were  made,  might 
cause  many  authoritatiYe  alterations  in  some  things  touching  the  proceed- 
ings in  law,  the  original  caose  of  which  changes  are  at  this  day  hidden  and 
unknown  to  ns;  and  indeed  histories  give  as  an  acooont  of  the  saffrages  of 
many  parliaments  whereof  we  at  this  day  have  none  or  few  memorials  ex- 
tant The  instance  of  the  great  parliament  at  Oxford  about  the  40th  Henry 
III.  may,  among  many  others  of  like  nature,  iae  a  concurrent  evidence  of  thiA, 
for,  though  we  have  mention  made  in  our  histories  of  many  constitutions  made 
in  that  parliament,  we  have  no  monuments  of  record  concerning  that  parlia- 
ment, or  what  those  constitutions  were  (Hixt,  Oom,  LaiCy  c.  i.).  One  oi  these 
constitutions  seems  to  have  Riven  rise  to  an  important  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  sheriffs,  and  thus  appears  to  afford  an  illustration  of  Hales 
remarks.  We  read  that  it  was  oraained  that  a  high  sheriff  should  be  ap- 
pointed annually  for  each  county  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  {Ann,  Bwrt^ 
416;  i2ymer,  667).  And  we  find  tiiat  next  year,  although  the  snerifis  were 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  freeholders  in  each  county  were  'ordered  to 
choose  four  persons,  and  present  them  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  who 
should  select  one  for  the  next  sheriff  (16.  B^mer^  381 ;  AnnaL  Burton,  428-433|. 
And  although  the  svstem  of  popular  election  was  not  afterwards  establishea, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  constitution  laid  the  basis  of  a  system 
under  which  a  list  of  names,  known  to  be  approved  of  by  the  countieB)  is 
submitted  eveiy  year  to  the  council  in  the  exchequer,  and  from  which  the 
BheriflEs  for  the  ensuing  year  are  chosen.  Hale  says,  **  There  are  also  some 
few  laws  or  constitutions  relative  to  the  law,  which,  though  poasibly  not  acts 
of  parliament,  yet  have  obtained  in  use  as  such ;  as^  De  JHaUncUoneacaecarii; 
Stahatan Pdnis  et  Ounna;  Diet  Cbmrntmef  in  Banco;  StaiuiuminHibernUe; 
Statutum  de  Seaeeario ;  Judieum  OoUikrigiij  and  others.'' 

*  Hale's  Hist,  16.     Vide  voL  i.,  477. 
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the  judges  are  to  make  use  of  ancient  copies,  transcripts, 
books,  pleadings,  or  any  other  memorials  to  inform  them- 
selves. 

The  statutes  of  this  reign  which  are  now  in  being  are  to 
be  found  in  the  common  editions  of  the  statutes.  The 
statutes  from  Magna  Charta  down  to  the  end  of  Edward  II., 
including  also  some  which,  because  their  period  is  not  as- 
certaineo,  are  termed  incerti  temporiSy  are  sometimes  called 
Vetera  statuta;  those  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HE.  being  contradistinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  nova  statuta. 

Among  the  remains  of  legislation  during  this  reign  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions^  which 
contributed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  national  canon  law. 
It  is  to  the  collections  of  antiquaries  and  canonists,  and 
not  to  any  authentic  depository,  that  we  must  resort  for  a 
sight  of  these  productions  of  our  clerical  legislature.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Spelman's  Councils,  and  at  the  end  of 
Lyndwode*s  Provinciale;  not  to  mention  that  they  are  like- 
wise arranged  and  commented  amongst  others  in  that  very 
work.* 

There  are  also  some  records  of  pleadings  and  proceed- 
ings during  this  reign.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  very 
few  notes  of  adjudged  cases  to  be  found  in  Pitzherbert's 
Abridgment.  These  are  mentioned  not  so  much  for  their 
importance,  as  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity,  being 
the  first  of  that  kind  of  memorials  which,  in  after  times, 
became  so  numerous,  and  fru*nished  the  best  materials  for 
ezplaimng  the  grounds,  reason,  and  progress  of  our  laws. 

The  great  ornament  of  this  reign  is  the  treatise  of  Henry 
Bracton,  De  Legibus  et  OonsuetudinHms  AngUoBy      ^ 
which  has  been  so  ojften  quoted.    Bracton's 
book,  compared  with  that  of  Glanville's,  is  a  voluminous 
work.    The  latter  is  little  more  than  a  sketch,  as  far  as  the 

Elan  of  it  goes,  and  that  is  confined  to  proceedings  in  the 
ing's  court;  but  the  former  is  a  finished  and  systematic 
performance,  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  law,  in  all  its 
titles,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  it  was  written.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  and  these  into  tracts  and  chapters.' 

^  See  also  Johnson's  Ganons. 

'  Because  the  form  in  which  this  work  is  printed  does  not  much  contribnte 
towards  exhibiting  to  a  cnreory  inspector  the  plan  and  design  of  the  whole, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  prospectus  of  the  work,  as  shortly  and  clearly 
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If  fhifl  law  treatise  had  been  printed  with  fliioh  diTisions 
and  notification  of  its  contents  as  are  given  in  the  note 

as  poeaible.  This  I  shall  do  by  referring  to  the  pogee^  as  a  more  readj  clue 
tiian  the  tracts  and  chapters. 

Of  the  first  book,  the  first  four  folios  relate  to  the  law  in  general,  and 
should  more  properly  be  entitled,  d€  Uj^dbw  d  contuetudimlmB  Analia,  From 
fol.  4  b.  to  fol.  7  might  be  entitled,  de  penonarum  divitione;  and  from  Ibl.  7 
b.  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  fol.  8,  de  rerum  dvmione.  From  thence 
to  fol.  98  may  go  under  the  general  title,  de  aequirendo  rentm  cKomwiM,  as  in 
the  printed  copy ;  with,  however,  the  following  sobdiTisions :  -^  From  foL  11 
to  60,  de  donationef  with  its  appendages  and  consequences,  as  livery  of  sdsin, 
and  the  like ;  then,  gaining  title  b^  prencription,  foL  62 ;  of  incorporeal  thines, 
foL  62  b.;  of  liberties  and  franchises,  66  b. ;  of  confirmations,  68 ;  in  fol.  w, 
de  tetUxmentie;  and  fol.  62  b.,  de  rocMsmone,  with  its  oonsequences^  as  suppo- 
sititious children,  69;  of  partition,  71  b.;  of  homage,  77  b.:  relief,  84:  cu»» 
tody  of  heirs,  86;  marriage,  88  b.;  dower,  92,  with  which  the  second  book, 
de  <uqviirendo  rervm  damudOf  concludes. 

The  third  book,  from  foL  98  b.  to  foL  104,  may  be  entitled,  as  it  is  in  the 
printed  copy,  de  adionibue;  from  104  b.  to  112  is  upon  courts  and  difiere&t 
appointments  of  justices;  then,  again,  from  112  to  ll6,  upon  actions;  from 
tibenoe  to  fol.  169,  the  end  of  this  book,  is  properly  entitled  de  eortmd.  But 
the  several  subdivisions  thereof  should  be  as  follows:  — Fol  116  b.,  of  the 
iter  of  the  juatioea  and  oapMa  eorona;  fol.  118,  of  Ime-majesty ;  120  k,  of 
homicide;  122,  of  the  office  of  coroner;  126,  suit  and  outlawry;  131,  revis- 
ing outlawry ;  134  b.,  murder;  136  b.,  abjuration ;  138,  proceeding  on  appeal 
of  homicide;  141  b.,  of  the  duel;  143,  of  indictments;  144,  of  appeals  de 
pace  el  plagie;  144  b.,  deplaoU  et  makemifi  ;  146,  de  pace  el  tmprieomawieMto;  146, 
of  robbery ;  147,  rape;  160, /s^o  deee;  160  b.,  of  theft;  161^  of  provors ;  166 
b.,  of  distress  and  replevin,  which  concludes  the  third  book. 

Havinff  thus  finished  his  discourse  upon  criminal  suits,  he  begins  the  fourth 
book,  which  is  to  treat  of  civil  actions.  This  goes  from  foL  169  h.,  to  337  b., 
and  may  be  divided  into  four  lesser  parts.  Thus,  from  fol.  169  b^  as  £eu:  as 
fol.  220  b.,  may  be  entitled,  de  poeeessione  praprid  liberi  tenementi,  as  it  contains 
an  account  of  those  actions  for  the  reooverv  of  freeholds  that  were  grounded 
upon  a  man's  own  seisin  or  possession.  I'his  is  the  first  principal  division; 
the  second  is,  from  thence  to  fol.  261  b.,  de  poeaenione  peHiwnHarum  ad  Itbemm 
tenementumj  itiaX  is,  of  actions  for  recovery  of  things  appertaining  to  a  free- 
hold, upon  the  claimant's  own  possession  of  the  thing;  then  the  third  di- 
vision, from  fol.  262  to  317  b.,  de  pwamioM  o/iavid,  being  an  account  of  sudi 
actions  as  were  grounded  on  the  seisin  of  another ;  next  follows  the  fourth, 
from  fol.  317  b.  to  327  b.,  de  ingreaUy  being  a  writ  founded  sometimes  upon  a 
potaeaeio  propriOy  sometimes  upon  a  poeseeeio  aUend,  These  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  third  book,  the  first  three  of  whieh  divisions  maj  be 
thus  subdivided :  —  Fol.  160,  of  intrusion ;  from  161  to  220,  of  novel  disseian ; 
219,  of  a  writ  of  entry  upon  a  disReisin ;  220,  of  quare  ^ecU  infra  terminwn. 
The  second  contains,  from  fol.  220  b.,  of  rights  and  easements;  222,  of  assixe 
of  conunon  of  pasture ;  229,  of  admeasurement  of  common ;  229  b.,  of  the 
writ  de  quo  jure;  231,  common  of  estovers;  232  bw,  of  nuisances;  236  b., 
writs  of  entry  upon  a  disseisin  of  common  and  nuisance ;  236  b.  to  237  b., 
of  redisseisins  and  execution ;  from  fol.  237  b.  to  246  b.,  de  amad  tdlima 
prcB^enialumie ;  246  b.,  quare  inipedU  and  9uare  non  permiuU  ;  248,  writs  ad  ad* 
millendwn  derieum;  261,  ytiore  non  odmisiL  Here  ends  the  second  principal 
division.  The  third,  bqe^nning  at  fol.  262,  contains  from  thence  to  280  b., 
de  ataied  mortU  anieeeeeorie ;  then,  281,  de  oonaanguwUaU;  284  de  qudd  per* 
fgwUa^  for  common  of  the  seisin  of  another;  284  h^de  quo  warranto/  next 
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belaw,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  would  have  strack 
the  eye  as  distinctly  as  it  does  the  understanding  upon 
perusal,  it  being,  in  truth,  a  comprehensive  and  particular 
account  of  the  law,  digested  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
method  and  system.  Consistently  with  the  extensiveness 
and  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  several  parts  of  it  are  filled 
with  a  copious  and  accurate  detail  of  legal  learning.  The 
rules  of  property  are  explained;  the  proceedings  in  actions, 
through  the  minutest  ste^s,  are  investigated  and  developed; 
while  every  proposition  is  supported  by  &ir  deduction,  or 
corroborated  by  the  authority  of  some  adjudged  case;  so 
that  the  reader  never  fails  of  deriving  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment from  the  study  of  this  scientific  treatise  on  our  ancient 
laws  and  customs. 

If  the  matter  of  this  book  is  more  instructive  and  enter- 
taining than  Glanville,  the  access  to  it  is  rendered  more 
easy  by  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  This  is  infinitely 
superior  to  Glanville,  and  much  beyond  the  generality  of 
writers  of  that  age,  bein^,  though  not  always  polished,  yet 
sufficiently  clear,  expressive,  and  nervous.  The  excellence 
of  Bracton's  style  must  be  attributed  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawvers  and  canonists,  from 
whom  likewise  he  adopted  greater  nelps  than  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote.  Many  of  those  pithy  sentences  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  him,  as  rules  and  maxims  of 
our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  imperial 
and  pontifical  iurisprudence.  The  terms  and  phraseolo^ 
of  those  two  laws  are  borrowed  by  him  to  express  the 
meaning  of  our  municipal  customs ;  and  many  points  of 
law  and  practice  are  adopted  from  thence.  The  familiarity 
with  which  Bracton  recurs  to  the  Roman  code  has  struck 

follows  fol.  285,  the  asnad  utrim;  288  b.  to  296,  de  oonvietione;  from  296  to 
312  b.,  the  writ  of  dower,  tmde  nihU;  313,  (ie  redo  de  doU;  314,  de  anwnait' 
ratione doiis ;  315,  of  waste;  which  concludes  the  third  principal  division; 
then  follows  the  fourth  divisiony  from  317  b.  to  327  b.,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book,  de  inffresau. 

The  fifth  book  may  be  entitled,  from  fol.  334  b.  to  438  b^  either  de  propria 
etaU  et  jure  (in  contradistinction  to  the  former  book),  or  deaetionereali;  from 
439  to  443  b^  de  actione  peraonoH;  443  to  the  end  of  the  book,  de  actione  mixtd. 
That  part,  de  CLUwne  realiy  may  be  subdivided  thus:  —  From  foK  327  to  332 
b.,  is  upon  the  writ  of  right ;  from  333  to  336  b.  is  of  summons ;  from  336  b. 
to  364,  of  essoins;  from  364  b.  to  372  b^  of  defaults;  372  b.,  of  the  interUio; 
376,  of  demanding  a  view ;  from  380  to  399  b.,  of  vouching  to  warranty ; 
from  399  b.  to  4^,  Ib  of  exceptions;  after  which  fbUows^  as  before  stated, 
thai  de  adume  peraofMli,  and  de  actione  mixUL 
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many  readers  more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his 
character;  and  some  have  thence  pronounced  a  nasty  judg- 
ment upon  his  fidelity  as  a  writer  of  English  law.*  But 
the  passages  to  which  such  persons  take  exception,  if  put 
together,  would  perhaps  not  fill  three  whole  pages  of  his 
book ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  such  as  can 
always  mislead  the  reader.  Upon  a  second  consideration 
of  those  places  where  the  Eoman  law  is  stated  with  most 
confidence,  it  will  seem  to  be  rather  alluded  to  for  illustra- 
tion and  ornament  than  adduced  as  an  authority ;  though 
it  is  visible  that  Bracton,  with  all  his  endeavors  to  give 
form  and  beauty  to  our  own  law,  bv  setting  forth  its  native 
strength  to  advantage,  did  not  remse  such  helps  as  could 
be  derived  from  other  sources  to  improve  and  augnaent  it 
The  value  set  on  this  work,  soon  after  its  publication, 
is  evinced  by  the  treatises  of  Meta  and  Britton,  These 
two  books,  the  best  productions  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  who  was  an  active  encourager  of  such  undertakings 
for  improvement  of  the  law,  are  nothing  more  than  ap- 
pendages to  Bracton  (a).    The  latter  was  intended  as  an 

(a)  This  is  an  entire  error,  as  will  be  manifest  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  read  both  works,  which  are  as  different  as  possible.  The  sunestion  of 
Selden  that  the  work  called  by  the  name  of  Britton  is  an  abrragment  of 
Bracton,  has  been  supposed  to  imply  that  both  names  were  names  of  the 
same  person,  which  is  not  likely,  as  the  books  are  so  different  in  sabstanoe 
and  in  style  (as  well  as  in  language — Bracton  being  in  Latin,  and  Britton 
in  Norman-French) ;  and  it  is  not  possible,  for  Bracton  died  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  does  not  mention  the  later  statutes  of  his 
reign,  and  Britton  goes  down  to  the  13th  Edward  L  The  book  of  Britton, 
therefore,  belongs  to  ikcU  reign,  and  will  be  there  treated  of;  and,  as  our 
author  has  analyzed  Bracton,  it  nuiy  be  convenient  there  to  analyse  Britton. 

^  It  seems  to  be  a  fashion  to  discredit  Bracton,  on  a  supposition  of  his  hay- 
ing mingled  too  much  of  the  dvilian  and  canonist  with  the  common  lawyer. 
Any  notion  that  has  got  into  vogue  on  such  a  subject  is  likely  to  have  many 
to  retail  it  and  few  to  examine  its  justness.  Among  others  who  have  most 
decidedly  declared  against  Bracton  I  find  Mom.  Howard,  the  Norman  advo- 
cate. This  gentleman  has  been  at  the  pains  to  give  an  edition  of  Glanville^ 
Fleta,  and  Britton,  but  has  omitted  Bracton,  because  his  writings  had  eor- 
rtmted  the  law  of  England. 

That  gentleman's  conceptions  about  the  purity  of  the  law  of  England  have 
seducedhim  into  a  very  singular  theory.  He  lays  it  down  that  Littleton's 
Tenures  exhibit  the  system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  all  its 
genuine  purity;  that  this  system  was  corrupted  by  a  mixture  from  other 
politics  in  the  writings  of  Britton,  Fleta,  and  Glanville,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  those  of  Bracton.  Full  of  this  preposterous  idea,  he  has  published 
an  edition  of  Littleton,  with  a  commentary ;  and,  to  decide  the  point  with- 
out more  debate,  has  entitled  it  Aneienna  Loix  des  l^aneots.  After  this,  die 
admirers  of  Bracton  will  not  apprehend  much  {h)m  this  determined  enemy 
to  his  reputation  as  an  English  lawyer. 
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epitome  of  that  author,  and  the  merit  of  the  former  is 
confined  to  the  single  office  of  supplying  some  few  articles 
that  had  been  touched  lightly  by  him,  with  the  addition 
of  the  statutes  made  since  he  wrote.  In  after  times  he 
continued  the  great  treasure  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence, 
where  the  rudiments  of  the  law  were  to  be  traced  in  their 
first  formation — where  were  to  be  seen  the  origin  and 
sense  of  certain  notions  and  principles,  the  reason  of  many 
rules  of  property  and  of  practice,  which  had  become  ob- 
scure by  the  change  of  times,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  framing  of  many  ancient  statutes,  which  would  be 
unintelligible  without  the  help  of  this  author.  Thus  was 
Bracton  deservedly  looked  up  to  as  the  first  source  of 
legal  knowledge,  even  so  low  down  as  the  days  of  Lord 
Coke,  who  seems  to  have  made  this  author  his  guide  in 
all  his  inquiries  into  the  foundation  of  our  law. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  usually  styled  Henry  de 
Bracton^  though  he  has  passed,  as  fancy  or  mistake  may 
have  dictated,  by  the  names  of  Brycton^  BrittoUy  Briton^ 
Breton}  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  that 
the  book  was  written  before  the  fifty-second  year  of  this 
king ;  for  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  writ  of  entry  in  the 
posty  nor  of  the  regulations  about  distresses,  attachments, 
guardians  in  socage,  and  other  points,  made  by  the  statute 
of  Marlbridge ;  and  as  he  quotes  a  case  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  this  King,"  it  must  follow  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, or  at  least  received  the  author's  last  hand,  some  time 
between  that  and  the  fifty-second  year.  It  is  probable 
that  in  matters  of  fact  the  writer  relied  on  his  own  expe- 
rience, or  the  information  of  those  he  personally  knew, 
for  he  quotes  no  decision  of  a  court,  or  opinion  of  a  law- 
yer, but  of  this  king's  reign,  though  one  of  them  is  so 
early  as  the  third  year.  It  is  said  that  Bracton  was  a 
jud^e. 

The  clergy  continued  to  practice  in  the  secular  courts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.     We  find  among  the  pro- 
vincial and  legatine  constitutions  of  this  reign  several 
injunctions  to  restrain  them :  Nee  advocati  sint  iito«»ii«ieoi» 
cleiici  vel  sacerdoteSy  in  foro  secidariy  nisi  vel  pro-       ^^'^ 
prias  causas  vd  miserabilium  procequantur^    But  these,  like 

^  Dis.  ad.  Flet,  sec.  2,    '  Bract.,  159.    '  Spelm.  Gone.  aDDO.  1217. 
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those  wbich  forbid  them  accepting  other  secular  employ- 
ments, were  not  observed.  It  appears  all  through  this 
reign  that  many  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  justices 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  eyre,^  as  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  canons,  archdeacons,  and  the  like.  Not- 
withstanding the  clergy  were  chosen  to  these  stations  for 
their  learning,  Bracton,  speaking  of  some  judges  of  his 
time,  calls  them  insipienteSy  et  minus  doctos^  qui  camedramyjur 
dicandi  ascendunt  anteqiunn  leges  didicerinL^ 

In  former  times  there  had  been  no  particular  domicile, 
or  house,  for  the  resort  and  education  of  practisers  of  the 
law.  But  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  very  soon 
after  the  bench  was  fixed  at  Westminster,  the  practisers 
and  officers  of  that  court,  as  well  as  students  of  the  law, 
began  to  settle  in  some  place  in  London,  most  convenient 
for  their  studies,  conference,  and  practice. 

The  title  of  cajdtales  justiUarius^  and  otjusHtiarius  AnglicRj 
ceased  in  52  Henry  HI.,  when  the  title  first  commenced 
of  capitalis  jiLsUtiarius  adpladta  coram  rege  tenenda.^ 

The  salary  of  the  justices  of  the  bench,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  this  king,  was  £20  per  annum ;  in  the  forty- 
third  year,  £40.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  the  chief 
baron  had  40  marks ;  the  other  barons  20  marks ;  and  in 
the  forty-ninth  year,  £40  per  annum.  The  justices  coram 
rege  had,  in  43  Henry  HI.,  £40  per  annum.  The  chief  of 
the  bench  had,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  this  king,  100 
marks  per  annitm,  and  the  next  year  another  chief  of  the 
same  court  had  £100.  But  the  chief  of  the  court  coram 
rege  had  only  100  marks  per  annum.^(a). 

(a)  It  eeems  to  be  suggested  here  that  Bracton  spoke  of  the  clerical  jadges^ 
which  is  scarcely  likely,  seeing  that  he  was  oae  of  them  himself  for  that  he 
was  of  the  clerical  profession  is  clear,  as  he  is  caUed  **  dilectus  dericus  noster  " 
by  the  king,  in  a  grant  to  him,  datea  1254  (Dugdale's  Orig.  Jwid^  56).  And 
when  the  whole  passage  is  qaoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bracton  was  not  speak* 
ing  of  the  king's  jad^s,  but  of  those  in  local  courts.  Having  described  the 
law  as  consisting  in  part  of  unwritten  laws  or  customs,  he  says:  "Sunt  autem 
consuetudines  placis  et  diversite,  secundum  diyersitatem  locomm ;  sicut  in 
diversis  oomitatibns  dvitatibus,  etc.,  ubi  semper  inquirendum  erit  que  sit 
illius  loci  consuetude  et  (^ualitur  ut  autem  consuetudinie  qui  consuetudines 
allegant.  Com  autem  hujus  modi  leffes  et  consuetudines  per  inaipientes  et 
minus  doctor,  etc.,  sequis  trahuntor  ad  abusum:  et  quistaoc  in  dubiis  et  in 
opinionibus  multotiens  pervertuntur  k  majoribus  qui  potuis  proprio,  arbitrio 
quam  legem  autoritate  causas  decedunt'^  So  that  what  he  was  aiming  at 
was  the  mischief  done  by  multi&rious  decisions  of  local  courts^  founded 
upon  supposed  local  customs,  rather  than  upon  legal  principle,  the  Yerj  evU 
reprobated  by  Lord  Hale  as  existing  in  the  county  courts. 

» Dug.  Or.  Jiir.,  21.      « Bract^  1.      »  Dug.  Or.  Jvr.,  38.      *  Ibid.,  104. 
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EDWABD  L 
Statdtum  Walixb — OsDiKATio  PRO  Statu  Hibernls — Ck)NPmMA- 

TI0N9  OF  THE  CHARTERS  —  Db  TaLLAGIO  NON  CoNCEDENDO  —  OrDI- 
NATIO  FOREST-B  —  QP  WrBCK  —  WaRDS  —  Of  AiDS  —  DISTRESSES  — 

Assizes  —  Of  Attaints — Vouching  to  Warranty  —  Attachment 
— Of  Bape  —  Extortion  of  Officers — Spreaders  of  False  Re- 
ports — Of  Bepleytino  Prisoners — Of  Clergy — Peine  Forte  et 
Dure— The  Office  of  Coroners — Warranty  of  Tenant  per  Lb- 
gem  Anglic — Waste  —  Feigned  Becoyeries — Homicide  se  Db- 
fendo— Statute  of  Mortmain  —  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell. 

WE  now  enter  upon  a  period  when  the  law  made  a  very 
^reat  and  sudden  advancement.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  is,  in  no  small  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wis- 
dom and  activity  of  the  prince  on  the  throne,  who,  through 
his  whole  reign,  and  indeed  within  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  it,  labored  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  improve 
our  judicial  polity  in  all  its  parts.  So  successful  were  his 
endeavors,  and  so  permanent  have  been  their  effects,  that 
Edward  I.  has  obtained  with  posterity  the  distinguished 
title  of  the  English  Justinian. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  very  full  and  significant  in  the 
eulogium  he  bestows  on  this  monarch.  ^^  It  appears,''  says 
he,  "  that  the  very  scheme,  mould,  and  model  of  the  com- 
mon law,  especially  in  relation  to  the  administration  of 
the  common  justice  between  party  and  party,  as  it  was 
highly  rectified,  and  set  in  a  much  better  light  and  order 
by  this  king  than  his  predecessors  left  it  to  him ;  so  in  a 
very  great  measure  it  was  continued  the  same  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  this  day;  so  that  the  mark  or  epocha  we 
are  to  take  for  the  true  stating  of  the  law  of  England, 
What  it  is^  is  to  be  considered,  stated,  and  estimated,  from 
what  it  was  when  this  king  left  it"  (ay  The  justness 
of  this  representation  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

(a)  Oar  author  considered  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  marking  a  great  era 
or  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  our  h&w ;  and  there  can  he  no  doobt  that,  in  the 

^Hale's  BitL  Qm.  Law,  163. 
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The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the  last  reign  is  suf- 
ficiently apprised  of  the  then  state  of  the  law  to  compre- 

opinion  of  all  our  leeal  aathorities,  it  doee  so.  And  it  may  be  oonvenient 
here  to  present  something  like  a  general  view  of  the  policy  and  legal  history 
of  the  reign.  In  order  to  understand  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  state  of  things  at  the  accession  of  this  king. 

During  the  long  and  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  III.,  there  had  been  a  long 
struggle  between  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  ana  regal  tyranny ;  and  as  law 
had  not  yet  attained  supremacy,  and  there  was  therefore  no  guarantee  of  its 
obAerranoe  but  civil  w<^,  the  wantiy  for  nearly  half  a  centals  had  miffered 
all  the  misery  of  constant  intestine  strife,  in  which  the  struggle  between  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  tyranny  necessarily  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  contest 
between  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  authority.  During  this  period,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  nation  had  become  so  wearied  of  the  strife,  and  so  sensible 
of  the  necessity  for  the  supremacy  of  law  in  order  for  the  security  of  liberty, 
that  it  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  fair  exercise  of  royal  authority  nec- 
essary to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  and  even  any  exercise  of  it  short  of 
actuiu  tyranny ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  resources  were  so  crip- 
pled, that  it  was  not  prepared  for  any  extension  of  that  authority  beyond 
what  would  be  sanctioned  by  law.  In  a  word,  the  crown  and  the  people 
were  alike  weary  of  contest,  and  the  treasury  iogw  empty.  Hence  a  mutual 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury  as  much  as  possible  by  means  not  contrary  to  law ;  and 
a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  submit  to  any  exactions  which 
could  be  reconciled  with  law  and  any  fair  degree  of  liberty.  The  king,  in 
short,  was  prepared  to  administer  justice  between  his  subjects  if  they  would 
pay  for  it ;  and  they  were  quite  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  order.  Hence  the  whole  policy  of  the  internal  leg^ 
lation  of  the  reign  may  be  summed  up  thus :  the  making  law  and  justice 
profitable  to  the  crown,  and  thus  deriving  a  revenue,  with  advantage  to  the 
subject,  from  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  supremacy  of  law. 

It  also  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  that  the  crown  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  justice  is  administered,  and  that  thus 
allegiance  and  protection  are  correlative.  Where  there  is  the  duty  and 
responsibility,  there  must  be  the  power.  And,  again,  as  the  crown  alone  can 
enforce  tiie  execution  of  the  sentences  of  courts,  of  necessity  their  power  or 
jurifMliction  must  be  derived  therefrom.  And,  again,  as  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
criminal,  is  coercive,  it  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  executive  power  of 
government  as  Guizot  points  out.    Thus  Bayneval  lays  it  down  that "  le 

5ouvoir  judiciaire  est  une  Sanation  du  pouvoir  ex^til''  {Droits  de  la 
Tature,  en.  xii.)  Thus,  our  most  ancient  authorities  of  law  lay  it  down  that 
all  jurisdiction  is  from  the  crown.  Thus  Fleta:  "Sine  warranto  jurisdic- 
tionem  non  habent  neque  coercionem  "  (c.  xxxiv.).  So,  in  the  Mirror  of  Jus- 
dee,  it  is  said  that  jurisdiction  is  the  power  to  dedart  the  law,  and  tnat  it 
rests  with  the  king,  oecause  he  alone  can  enforce  and  execute  it  (c  i.).  The 
county  courts  were  in  theory  the  courts  of  the  king,  but  on/y  in  theory :  in 
reality,  they  were  mere  popular  assemblies.  Pro/diKJlyf  a  king's  judge  made 
a  king's  court ;  and  the  object  was  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  king's 
courts  on  the  basis  of  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  done 
indirectly  by  getting  parliaments  to  grant  suli^idies,  in  consideration  of  the 
remedy  of  abuses  (which  belongs  more  to  political  than  legal  history |,  and. 
in  a  more  direct  manner,  by  improving  and  extending  the  administration  of 
iQRtice  in  the  king's  courts,  and  thus  bringing  litigation  thereto,  and  then 
deriving,  by  means  of  fees^  or  fines,  or  forfeitures,  a  revenue  therefrom. 
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hend  the  effect  of  the  numerous  alterations  which  it  will 
receive  in  this.    These  alterations  were  principally  made 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  reign^  and  with  this  latter  part  of  it  le^  history 
has  to  deal.  The  acquisition  of  a  reyenoe  from  the  administration  of  ^ua- 
tice,  was  not  indeed  entirely  a  novelty,  or  a  discovery  of  this  particular  king. 
The  discovery  had  been  made  and  acted  upon  by  one  of  our  worst  sovereigns, 
John,  who,  however,  had  acted  upon  it  according  to  his  nature^  in  a  crude 
and  arbitrary  way,  by  the  infliction  of  fines  or  exaction  of  bribes ;  and  hence 
the  clause  in  the  Great  Charter  against  selling  justice.  Edward  I.,  however, 
was  a  far  more  wise  and  astute  prmce,  and,  having  been  disciplined  in  adver- 
sity, and  instructed  l^  experience  and  observation,  pursued  a  far  more  wise 
and  politic  course.  This  policy  was  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
between  his  subjects,  by  means  of  a  more  regular  procedure,  and  to  make 
them  pay  for  it  in  a  regular  and  proper  manner.  Hence  so  much  of  the 
legislation  of  his  reign  relates  to  procedure.  This  was  a  policy  naturally 
appreciated  by  lawyers.  From  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Edward  I.,  his  reign  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  singularly 
wise  and  sagacious  prince,  and  as  the  era  of  very  useful  and  valuable  legi»> 
lation,  especially  as  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Thus,  in  the  Yea^ 
Books  of  his  grandson  Edward  III.,  an  eminent  judge,  Sir  William  Herle^ 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  described  him  from  the  bench  as 
the  wisest  king  that  ever  had  reigned :  "  Fuit  le  pluis  sage  roy  que  unques 
fuit ''  ( Tear-Booky  5  Edward  III.,  14).  And  the  very  terms  of  the  preamble 
of  the  first  gpreat  statute  of  his  reign,  the  first  great  statute  of  Westminster 
(anno  3  Edward  I.),  marks  a  great  era  in  the  hbtory  of  law :  "  Ceux  sont 
les  establishments  le  roi  Eduard  faits  a  Westminster  a  son  primer  parliament- 
general  apres  son  ooronement;  per  son  counsell  et  per  Tassentments  des 
archieveaques,  eveaques,  abbes,  priors,  countes,  barons,  et  tout  le  commonalty 
de  la  terre,  ellonoues  summones.  Pur  ceo  que  nostre  seignior  le  roy  ad 
graund  volunt  et  desire  del  estate  de  son  realme  redresser  en  les  choses  oa 
meatier  est  d'amendment ;  et  ceo  pur  le  common  profit  de  saint  eglise  et  de 
son  realme ;  et  pur  ceo  que  I'estate  de  son  realme  et  de  saint  ^lise  ad  este 
malement  garde ;  et  les  prelates  et  religious  de  la  terre  en  mults  des  manners 
grieves;  et  le  people  autrement  treit  que  estre  duist;  et  la  peace  meines 
garde  et  les  leyes  meins  uses,  et  les  misresants  meins  punies,  que  estre  duis- 
sent ;  que  quoy  les  eents  de  la  terre  doubteront  meins  a  misfaire ;  ey  ad  le 
roy  ordeine  et  establie  les  choses  souscripts;  les  queux  il  entende  destre 
profitables  et  covenables  a  tout  le  realme."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  really  expressed  the  views  with  which  this  wise  and  sagacious  sovereign 
ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  realm ;  and  that, 
after  the  experience  of  half  a  century  of  turbulence  and  discord,  in  which 
civil  war  had  been  the  only  remedy  a^^nst  tyranny,  he  and  his  councillors 
were  really  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishinff  the  supremacy  of 
law^  and  for  that  purpose  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  power,  and 
basing  upon  it  the  supreme  and  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts. 
And  to  that  end  certainly  the  legislation  of  the  reign  was  constantly  and 
consistently  directed.  But  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  this  wise  policy  of  the 
king  was  dictated  by  an  enlightened  sense  of  self-interest  rather  than  by  any 
regard  for  justice  in  the  abstract,  or  for  the  rights  or  interests  of  his  subjects. 
For  there  never  was  a  sovereign  more  rapacious  or  unscrupulous,  nor  one 
who,  while  zealous  for  justice  as  between  his  subjects,  was  more  utterly 
regardless  of  it  as  between  his  subjects  and  himself.  Thus,  although  there 
was  much  of  wise  and  salutary  legislation  to  restrain  oppression  among  his 
subjects,  he  himself  never  meant  to  be  restrained  by  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
knew  right  well  that  his  crown  lawyers  had  established  a  maxim,  that  the 
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by  parliamentary  interpoeition.  The  Btatutes  of  this  reign 
present  a  new  scene  to  the  reader,  very  different  from  that 

crown  was  not  boand  by  a  statate  anless  br  express  terms  mentioned — so 
that  the  excellent  provisions  he  enacted  tor  the  protection  of  his  subjects 
from  each  other,  lent  them  no  protection  against  the  crown.  Thas,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  second  statate  of 
Westminster,  protecting  infants,  ^em«s  eoverie,  and  others  from  oppression,  it 
was  held  that  the  king  was  not  boond  by  it,  so  that  he  might  oppress  them 
at  pleasure  without  r^ress  (36  Hen,  F/,  62).  So,  although  the  legislation 
of  this  reign  did  much  to  improve  the  remedies  of  subjects  as  between  them- 
selves —  by  action  or  suit  at  law — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  diis  remedy 
did  not  avail  as  against  the  king's  officers,  acting  in  their  official  capacity  on 
behalf  of  the  crown.  The  only  remedy  allowed  in  such  cases  was  the  peti- 
tion of  righty  t.  e.,  a  petition  to  the  crown  against  its  own  officers — a  rem- 
edy in  that  age,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  entirely  illusory,  so  that  practically 
any  amount  of  oppression  was  practised  by  the  king's  officers  without  any 
real  redress.  So  as  to  another  enactment  in  the  statute  of  Westminster 
(c.  xvi.),  as  to  taking  of  beasts,  it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  statute  does 
not  in  terms  except  the  king  or  his  ministers,  yet  it  was  held  tha^  by  con- 
struction of  law,  they  were  excepted,  because  the  king  might  do  it  by  his 
prerogative  (18  Edw.  IV.,  2  Jfist.,  191).  As  in  cases  of  purveyance,  as  it  was 
calleo,  which  led  to  the  most  grievous  abuses,  many  of  the  enactments  in  the 
statute  of  Westminster  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  direct  bearing  ujpon  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  royal  revenue  from  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts ;  as,  for  example,  stat.  West.  1.,  c.  36,  which,  as  Goke 
says,  was  pointed  to  a  mischief  (in  local  courts),  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king, 
in  losine  nis  fines  in  actions,  and  amerciaments  and  other  profits  (2  IntL 
229),  and  the  terms  of  the  statute  itself  are  '*  en  pr^udice  du  roy :  et  a  damage 
du  people:"  but  the  former  being  evidently  the  real  grievance.  So  as  to 
the  pretended  limitation  set  up  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  courts,  restraining  it  to  cases  under  iOs.,  unless  the 
king's  writ  was  obtained  ^see  the  comments  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester),  the 
object  of  which  was  to  bring  business  into  the  king's  courts,  where  the  fines, 
fees,  and  amerciaments  would  augment  the  royal  revenue.  No  doubt  the 
suitors  also  gained  the  advantaffe  of  better  Judicature  and  regular  procedure 
in  the  supreme  courts^  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  was  not  the  object,  the 
real  object  was  the  necessity  for  money.  The  same  object  was  the  cause  of 
other  oonoxious  prooeedinss  of  the  reign ;  for  example,  the  oppressive  pro* 
ceeding  by  quo  wamaUOf  of  which  Coke  says,  **  The  truth  is,  that  the  king 
wanting  money,  there  were  some  who  persuaded  him  that  none  that  had 
franchises  by  the  grants  of  the  king's  predecessors  had  right  to  them,  for  that 
they  had  no  charten  to  show  for  the  same,  for  that  in  truth  most  of  their 
charters^  either  by  length  of  time  or  by  casualty,  were  lost  or  consumed ; 
whereupon  it  was  openly  proclaimed,  that  every  man  that  held  tiioee  liber- 
ties  or  other  possessions,  by  grants  from  any  of  the  king's  progenitor^ 
should,  before  certain  selected  persons,  show,  fuo  jure  illi  rettnerent^  etc., 
whereupon  many  that  had  long  continued  in  quiet  possession  were  taken  into 
the  king's  han<M.  To  remedy  which,  there  was  a  chapter  in  the  statute  of 
Gloucester,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  "  (2  /lut.,  280).  In  this  and 
Uie  next  reign,  writs  of  mio  wuramlo  appear  to  have  been  very  frequent.  In 
quo  warranto^  the  party  <uaimed  to  have  a  franchise  (of  tolH  in  his  manor, 
and  said  that  his  lather  died  seized,  and  this  seems  to  have  oeen  held  suffi- 
cient (Bro,  Abr.,  Quo  Warranio,  fol.  3).  In  quo  warranto^  the  party  claimed 
to  hold  a  court  for  his  tenants  in  his  manor ;  and  it  was  hela  sufficient  to 
•how  that  he  had  the  manor  (Ibid,,  fol  4 ;  17  Edw.  H),    So  numerous  were 
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\?hich  he  has  passed  in  the  preceding.  We  come  now  to 
a  series  of  legislative  acts,  which,  m  all  periods  of  the 

the  claims  to  franchise,  as  appendant  (Ihid.^  fol.  6 ;  6  Edw,  IT,,  fol.  6).  Free 
warren  was  a  franchise  sometimes  claimed  (/6iri.,  fol.  6 ;  6  Edw.  tl.,  6,  7). 
8o  as  to  fairs,  markets,  or  tolls  (Tear^Book^  16  Edw,  IV.,  10;  15  Edv.  IV.,  % 
7).  Franchises  could  sometimes  be  claimed  by  prescription,  that  i&  by  oser 
fr^m  before  the  time  of  legal  memory  (/6td.,  fol.  8 ;  6  Edw.  iT.,  ioX.  7). 
Whenever  the  subject  claimed  any  power  of  priyilq^  whether  of  holding 
local  courts  or  marKets,  or  levyine  tolls,  or  the  like,  if  he  could  not  support 
his  claim  at  law,  he  was  liable  to  be  hearily  fined  for  usurping  the  franchise, 
and  also  had  to  forfeit  it  to  the  king,  who  could  then  sell  it  to  him  or  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Thus  the  proceedings  had  a  direct  efiect  in  augmenting  the 
revenue.  This  politic  prince,  in  oraer  to  ^ve  his  exactions  the  color  of 
legality,  and  to  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view,  of  enabling  himsdf  to 
derive  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible  in  accordance  with  law,  and  especially 
from  the  administration  of  justice,  caused  a  treatise  to  be  written,  and  to 
give  it  greater  weight  and  authority,  to  be  written  in  his  own  name^ 
whereby  the  law,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  should  appear  to  fiivor  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and,  in  particular,  to  base  the  administration  of  uistice 
upon  tne  supremacy  of  the  royal  authority.  As  the  learned  treatise  of  Brao- 
ton  was  alrc«dj  in  existence  and  quite  sufficiently  fiivored  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  it  is  obvious  that  no  new  treatise  could  be  really  req^uireid  for 
the  exposition  of  the  law ;  and,  indeed,  the  new  treatise  by  Bntton  u,  for  the 
most  part,  based  upon  that  of  Bracton ;  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
only  a  new  and  popular  version  of  it —  Bracton  being  in  Latin,  and  Britton 
in  the  Norman-French  of  that  age.  But  it  difiers  from  that  of  Bracton  in 
this  most  important  respect,  that  it  is  far  more  fiivorable  to  the  prerogative, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  all  possible  pecuniary  emoluments  or  exao* 
tions  to  be  derived  from  the  subject  under  the  forms  of  justice  or  the  pre- 
tence of  law.  That  it  should  be  so  will  appear  natural  enough,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  in  efiect  written  under  the  king's  dictation.  This 
appears  upon  the  &oe  of  the  book,  for  it  b^ns  thus :  **  Edward,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  Boy  D^Engleterre  et  Seigniour  de  Irlande,  a  touts  ses  feals  et  see 
Bujets,  pees  and  grace  et  Sauvaycon.  Desiraunt  estre  le  people  que  est  en 
nostre  protection,  par  la  sufiraunces  de  Dieu  (la  quele  pees  ne  pent  mye  Men 
estre  sans  ley),  avons  les  leyes  que  Fen  ad  use  en  nostre  royalme  avant  ses 
honres  fait  mettre  en  escript  solonques  ceo  que  ca  est  ordeine,  et  volons  que 
soient  issent  uses  et  tenues  in  touts  points,  save  a  nous  de  repealer  et  de 
amender,  a  touts  les  foits  que  nous  verrons  <}ne  bon  a  nous  serra  par  Fassent 
de  nos  countes  fist  un  liver  deux  ans  prochein  apres  le  fesance  de  oet  statute, 
en  quel  est  reherse  tout  ces  statute,"  which  is  indeed  recited  in  Britton,  fol. 
169.  Thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  book  was  written  at  the  direction  of  the 
king,  and  within  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  after  the  first  statute  of 
Westminster,  and  before  the  second.  It  also  appesrs,  from  the  preamble  of 
the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  at  the  dictation  of  the  king,  and  with  an 
evident  desire  to  &vor  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roval 
courts  et  barons,  etc  The  language  of  this  preamble  plainly  indicates  that 
the  treatise  was  written  under  the  dictation  of  the  king,  and  also  with  the 
object  of  efiectinff  some  alterations,  the  nature  of  whid^  will  be  apparent 
from  a  perusal  of  it,  and  a  comparison  with  the  tenor  of  the  prior  wurk  of 
Bracton.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  certainly  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
age;  for  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  VI.,  a  chief  justice,  Prisot.  distinctly  stated 
from  the  bench  that  the  book  of  Britton  was  written  under  the  orders  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  he  fixes  the  date  of  its  composition.  For,  speaking  of  the 
first  statute  of  Westminster  (3  Edw.  I),  he  said :  **  Cest  statute  fuit  fait  al 
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law,  have  been  considered  as  constituting  a  necessary,  yet 
difficult,  branch  of  study.     These  furnisli  an  immediate 

temps  de  Boy  £dw.  I.,  le  quel  Boy  fuit  apparpose  d'aver  mis  tout  en  cer- 
taine,  et  en  esscriture,  et  commenca  de  ceo  faire  liyera  de  et  plug  sages 
hommes  del  ley,  s.  judees,  et  auzi  il  fist  en  liver  deux  ana,'*  etc.  ( Twr-Book,  35 
Henry  F/.,  fol.  42).  It  is  quite  plain  that  it  had  a  very  different  object  from 
that  suggested,  of  pnttinx  the  law  into  writing,  for  that  had,  as  to  the  com- 
mon law,  already  oeen  done  in  the  great  treatise  of  Bracton.  As  regards 
any  alterations  considered  necessary  by  the  legislature,  it  was  being  done  by 
the  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time.  The  o^ect  was  to  warp  and  wrest  the 
common  law  as  much  as  possible  in  favor  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  at  all 
events  to  represent  the  wnole  administration  of  justice  as  depending  on  the 
royal  authority,  so  as  to  enhance  the  necessity  for  its  supremacy.  Hence,  at 
the  outset,  in  the  very  first  paragraph,  all  justice  is  described  as  resting  on 
the  royal  aufhority.  "  En  primes,  en  droit  de  nous  mesmea,  et  de  nostre 
court,  avous  issint  ordeine,  que  pur  ces  que  nous  ne  suffisons  mye  en  nostre 
propre  persone  a  oyer  et  terminer  toutes  quereles  de  people,  avons  party 
nostre  chaxge  en  ^lusurs  partres  sicome  icy  est  ordeine,  nous  volons  que  nos- 
tre jurisdiction  soit  sur  toutes  jurisdictions  en  nostre  royal  me,  eyent  poer,  a 
rendire,  et  faire  rendre  les  judgments  par  la  ou  nous  savons  le  droite  verite 
come  juge."  Thus,  the  supremacy  of  royal  jurisdiction  is  asserted  at  the 
outset  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  that  strikes  the  key-note,  so  to  speak,  not  only 
of  the  treatise  of  Britton,  but  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  reign,  as  to  law  and 
justice.  Thus  the  whole  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  was  deduced 
from  this  great  fundamental  principle.  "£t  volons  que  justices  errantB 
soient  assignes  oyer  et  terminer  enchescun  oounte,  etc  £n  droit  des  justices 
que  sont  assignes  de  nous  suyvre,  et  tener  nostre  lieu  volons  que  eux  eyent 
oonisaunce  de  amender  faux  judgments,  et  de  terminer  appels,  et  trespass 
fiuts  enconter  nostre  fees  et  nostre  jurisdiction.''  That  is.  the  King^s  Bench 
— "  Et  enchescun  counte  soit  un  visconte,"  (the  sheriff,)  "  que  soit  enten- 
daunt  au  commandements  de  nous,  et  de  nos  justices,  que  des  pleas  pledes 
devaunt  eux  par  nos  brefs  eyent  record."  And  so  of  the  coroners — '*£t 
enchescun  oomiti  soient  corones  eslus  a  la  garde  de  pleas  de  nostre  pees." 
So  much  for  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  court  of 
king's  bench  was  alone  indicated  as  the  highest  court  of  such  jurisdiction, 
and  as  following  the  king ;  whereas,  according  to  Magna  Charta,  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  fixed,  and  is  so  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  but 
is  with  equal  care  described  as  deriving  its  jurisdiction,  in  each  case,  only 
from  a  special  royal  authori^,  conveyed  in  a  writ.  *'  Volons  que  justices 
demoergent  continuelment  a  Westminster,  on  aillours  la  ou  nous  voudrona 
ordeiner  a  pleder  communes  pleas  solonque  ceo  que  nous  les  maundrons  par 
vous  brefs,  isslnt  que  des  paroles  deduces  devaunt  eux  par  nous  brefs  eyent 
record."  Thus  it  was  established  that  no  one  could  commence  «n  action 
without  an  original  writ  (as  it  was  called),  which,  in  any  case  not  entirelr 
novel,  was  utterly  useless  and  unnecessary,  and  was  only  required  for 
the  sake  of  imposing  a  fee,  and  thus  deriving  a  revenue  out  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Next  the  court  of  exchequer  is  mentioned :  *'  Ainsi 
volons  nos  que  a  nous  Eschekers  a  Westminster  et  aillours  eyent  nos 
tresorers  et  nos  barons  illeques  jurisdiction  de  choses  que  touchent  leur 
office  a  oyer  et  determiner  toutes  les  causes  que  touchent  nos  dettes,  et 
ainsi  a  nos  fees  et  les  incidents  choses  et  que  el  eyent  poer  a  oonutre  de 
dettes  que  I'on  doit  a  nos  dettours,  par  ou  nous  puissions  plus  toft  approcher 
a  no8tre."  It  was  under  this  specious  pretext  that  the  exchequer  claimed 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  private  debts,  if  owing  to  any  person  indebted  to 
Uie  king,  and  from  the  Mirror  it  appears  that  there  were  reasons;,  as  may 
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occasion  to  apply  ereat  part  of  the  detail  of  ancient  law 
that  has  just  been  delivered;  and  as  the  design  and  eftect 

well  be  imagined,  seeiDj^  how  this  court  was  then  composed,  for  objecting  to 
any  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  (c.  v..  s.  1,  Abuses  of  the  Law).  Finally,  the 
opening  chapter  of  firitton  closes  with  an  emphatic  reserration  of  supreme 
and  paramount  jurisdiction  to  the  kins :  "  £t  defendons  generalement  a  touts 
que  nul  ne  eyt  poer  de  amender  nnl  faux  judgement  de  nous  justices,  aauve 
Us  justices  que  tuiveiU  nous  et  nostre  court;  que  a  ceo  sount  par  nous  entitles, 
en  nous  mesmes  en  nostre  conseil.  Car  ces  reservons  nous  eapedalment  a  nostre 
jurisdiction"  (Brttton,  fol.  3).  The  effect  of  which  in  that  age  was  very 
much  to  sive  tne  king  a  power  practically  to  determine  what  the  law  should 
be.  And  it  will  be  manifest  thaL  with  servile  judges,  what  the  law  should 
be  would  depend  much  less  on  tne  mere  terms  of  statutes  than  upon  their 
decisions  in  interpreting  them,  especially  as  the  statutes  in  those  days  were 
couched  in  yery  general  language ;  while  as  to  the  common  law  it  would  be 
perfectly  in  their  power  to  pronounce  it  to  be  what  tliey  or  the  king  pleased 
^especially  as  there  were  no  legal  reports  until  after  this  reign),  at  all  events 
if  they  were  provided  with  anv  colorable  pretence  of  authority  for  so  hold- 
ing. And  such  authority  would  be  afforded  by  the  very  treatise  which  the 
astute  mind  of  this  wil^  and  sagacious  prince  had  projected  and  dictated. 
And  it  admits  of  positive  proof  that,  by  means  of  and  under  cover  of  this 
treatise  of  Britton,  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Bracton,  and  declared  or  recog- 
nized by  Parliament,  was  actuall;^  warped  and  wrested  into  somethinff 
entirely  di&rent,  and  indeed  opposite,  in  order  to  favor  the  prerogative  ana 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  king.  A  remarkable  instance  can  be  afforded, 
npon  the  authority  even  of  as  zealous  a  crown  lawyer  as  Lord  Coke,  with 
reference  to  the  privilege  of  clergy.  What  the  law  really  was  had  been 
lately  laid  down  d^  Bracton,  viz.,  that  a  cleric  accused  of  crime  could  be 
claimed  by  the  ordinary,  and  was  to  be  at  once  delivered  to  him :  "  Cum 
yero  clericus  captus  fuerit,  pro  alio  crimine  ex  imprisonatus  est,  et  de  eo 

petatnr  curia  ChrLstianitatis  ab  ordinario  loci imprisonatus  ille 

statim  ei  deliberetur  sine  aliqua  inquisitione  facienda*^  (BractoUy  lib.  iii.,  fol. 
123).  Then  the  statute  of  Westminster  1  recited  and  recognized  the  privi- 
lege, which  enacted  that  the  ordinary  should  not  liberate  the  accused  clerk 
until  he  had  been  put  to  his  canonical  purgation.  "  Que  ceux  que  sont 
endites,  etc.,  en  nul  maner  ne  les  deliverent  sans  due  puraition,  issint  que  le 
Boy  vient  mestier  de  mitter  auter  remedy''  (Statute  Westmvnsier  1,  c.  2), 
upon  which  it  was  actually  held  by  the  king's  judges  that  they  had  power  to 
try  the  clerk  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  ordinaruj  contrary  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  which  implies  that  he  should  be  put  to  canonical  purgation 
in  lieu  of  trial  at  common  law.  And  Britton  thus  lays  down  the  law :  "  Si 
clerk  enooupe  (i.  e.,  indicte)  de  felony  all^^  clergie,  et  est  tiel  trove  (i.  e., 
que  est  un  clerx)  et  Tordinary  deroaund  donque  serra  enquis  coment  ii  est 
mescrue  (t.  e.,  culpable),  et  sil  soit  nient  mescrue,  donques  il  serra  aroge 
touts  quits:  et  sil  sort  mescrue,  «t  soient  ses  chateaux  taxes  et  ses  terres prises  en 
nostre  mains;  et  sons  corps  deliver  al  ordinary"  (BritUm^  c  iv.,  fol.  11). 
That  is  to  say  that  his  goods  and  chattds  should  be  forfeited  and  his  land  seised 
by  the  crown,  which  betrays  the  reason  for  this  wresting  of  the  law.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  appears,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.^  the  subject  had  a 
remedy  as  of  right  against  the  kins  for  any  wrong  or  inmry  by  his  officers 
or  ministers,  but  that  he  ordained  uat  no  subject  shoula  sue  the  king,  but 
that  he  should  sue  a  petition  to  him,  which  was  deemed  a  matter  rather  of 
grace  and  favor  than  of  strict  legal  right,  ez  dehilto  justUtos  {Bro»  Abr.,  Prero- 
gatwe  le  Boy,  fol.  2),  (Year-Book,  24  Edw,  IIL,  55).  In  this  reign  at  all 
events  it  was  held  and  firmly  established  that  petition  of  right  was  the  only 
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of  them  will  be  more  easily  and  more  naturally  compre- 
hended after  this  preparation,  it  is  trusted  the  reader  will 

remedy  against  the  crown  for  torts  done  by  the  king's  officers  (case  of  the 
Prior  of  Christchurch,  31  Edw,  /.,  1  BoL  Pari.  59,  Rigby  Ptac.  IktrL  218.  8 
Edw.  n,,  1  BoL  Pari,  319),  as  to  wronginl  seizure  of  goods  as  distress  (John 
Mowbray's  case,  33  Edw,  i.,  1  Bot,  Pari  163,  Bi^  218),  as  for  wool  wrong- 
fully taken  to  the  king's  use  (Michael  de  Harlar's  case,  33  Edv,  J.,  1  B&U 
Pari  163,  Bi^  268).  So  for  wheat  seized  under  pretence  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission (l4  Mw.  ILf  1  Bot,  Pari.  320),  as  for  trespass  to  land  (18  Edw.  IL,  1 
Bot.  Pari  416 ;  Robert  of  Clifton's  case,  22  Edw.  III.,  5,  fol.  12).  Sometimes 
permission  to  sue  the  king's  servants  for  torts  done  by  them  would  be  granted, 
and  it  should  seem  that  it  was  held  that  without  such  permission  they  ooula 
not  be  sued,  and  that  it  would  not  be  granted  if  the  king  had  had  the  benefit 
of  these  torts  (De  Grey's  case,  15  Edw.  IL,  1  Bot.  PirL,  391).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  some  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  rei|^  of  this  king^s  son  and 
successor,  who  only  kept  up,  however,  the  system  his  father  established.  It 
is  manifest  that  Eawara  I.  only  meant,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  to  deprive 
the  subject  of  remedy.  That  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  much  less  favor- 
able to  the  legislation  of  this  reign  than  that  of  the  lawyerB,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  or  completed  about  the  middle  of  this  reign,  since  it  notices 
the  principal  statutes  up  to  the  16  Edward  I.,  and  there  stops.  In  the  last 
chapter  "  Of  Abusions  of  the  Common  Law,"  it  is  said,  "  the  first  and  chief 
abusion  is  that  the  king  is  above  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  subject  to 
it,  as  it  is  contained  in  his  oath.  It  is  an  abuse  that  wnereas  parliaments 
ought  to  be  twice  in  the  year  at  London,  they  are  but  very  seldom,  and  ai 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  for  subsidies  and  collections  of  treasure.  And  where 
the  ordinances  ought  to  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  king  and  of  his  earing 
they  are  now  made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks,  and  others  who  dare  not  con- 
tradict him,  but  desire  to  please  him  and  to  eownsel  him  for  kia  prcfit,  though 
the  counsel  be  not  amenable  for  the  common  people  without  calling  the 
counties  thereto."  So  that  this  gives  a  very  different  picture  of  the  l^iislar 
tion  of  the  reign  from  that  presented  by  the  courtly  hand  of  the  king's 
"  clerks"  who  penned  the  statutes,  and  the  servile  lawyers  who  wrote  treatises 
to  extol  his  laws.  The  Mirror  goes  on  to  denounce  the  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  ^  It  is  an  abuse  that  justice  is  delayed  in  the  king's 
courts  more  than  elsewhere.  It  is  an  abuse  that  a  man  who  hath  done  man- 
slaughter of  necessity,  or  not  feloniously,  is  detained  in  prison  until  he  hoik 
purdtatted  the  king^s  charter  of  pardon.  It  is  an  abuse  to  hold  the  goods  cf  fugi- 
Uvea  forfeited  before  they  be  attainted  of  the  felony  by  outlawry  or  other- 
wise." Here  it  appears  that  there  were  two  heads  of  royal  emolument,  which 
were  constantly  kept  in  view  —  fines  and  forfeitures ;  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  an^  part  of  the  law  or  the  legislation  of  the  reign  which  had  not 
some  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  enriching  of  the  exchequer.  It 
appears  that  amercements  were  grossly  abused,  notwi&standing  the  language 
of  the  Great  Charter.  ''It  is  an  abuse  to  assess  an  amercement  without  the 
affeerment  of  freemen  sworn  to  it,  or  in  the  absence  of  those  who  are  to  be 
amerced."  The  whole  tenor  of  this  chapter  in  the  Mirror  is  to  show  that 
the  impression  was  that  the  administration  of  justice  Was  used,  and  often 
abused,  for  the  sake  of  securing  profit  and  emolument  to  the  crown.  The 
same  impression  pervades  other  sections  of  the  chapter,  miUting  severe 
animadversions  upon  the  two  principal  statutes  of  the  reign  —  the  first  and 
second  statntes  of^ Westminster.  "Many  chapters,"  says  the  commentator. 
"  are  reprovable  in  the  statute  of  Westminster  1.  The  chapter  of  clerks  fi>nna 
guilty  of  felony  is  reprovable,  for  they  are  not  to  be  deliver^  to  the  ordi- 
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feel  himself  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble  and  time 
which  he  has  already  bestowed  on  the  history  of  the  law. 

Banes,  but  at  the  pleamire  of  the  king  and  his  jostioes.  The  punishment  of 
offioersy  disseiioiB  Dy  color  of  their  office,  is  reprovable  for  the  smallness  of 
iL"  So  of  several  chapters  in  the  second  statute  of  Westminsk^ ,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  idle,  because  not  kept  or  obsenred.  The  whole  coarse  of  justice 
in  this  reign  was  settled  in  the  king's  courts,  so  that  the  king  derived  a  profit 
from  every  step  in  the  suit  from  mvt  to  last,  and  for  every  de&ult  of  either 
party  from  the  commencement  to  final  judgment  A  suit  could  not  be  com- 
menced even  in  the  county  courts  (above  a  small  amount),  without  a  writ  of 
justices,  ibr  which  a  fee  would  be  paid.  Nor  could  a  suit  be  commenced  in 
the  kiuff's  court  without  an  "  original  writ,"  even  although  it  was  a  common 
action,  rally  established  by  usage,  and  for  this  writ  a  fee  was  to  be  paid ;  so 
to  enforce  appearance  there  were  distresses  or  attachments  of  goods,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  went  not  to  the  suitor  but  the  crown.  And  so  at  every  stage 
amercements  were  levied  to  the  profit  of  the  crown  on  everv  default,  and  on 
judgment  either  for  plaintlflT  or  defendant — from  the  defendant  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done,  or  from  the  plaintiff  for  his  false  suit.  Thus  it  was  to 
the  end  of  the  suit,  on  every  default  of  suitors  or  jurors,  and  at  ever^  step 
there  was  some  fine,  fee^  or  amercement  to  the  king.  These  pecuniary  impo- 
sitions on  the  suitors  in  the  kins^s  courts  were  regarded  with  great  aversion, 
and  are  mentioned  with  much  bitterness  in  the  Mirror,  It  is  an  abuse  that 
remedial  writs  are  saleable,  and  that  the  king  commands  the  sheriff  that  he 
take  sureties  to  his  use  for  the  writ  It  is  an  abuse  to  distrain  in  personal 
actions  where  the  profit  of  the  issues  come  to  the  king ;  and  no  profit  ac- 
crueth  to  the  plaintiff  (c  v.,  s.  1,  art.  68-70).  And  above  all,  the  practice 
of  imposing  arbitrary  amercements  was  complained  of:  ''  It  is  an  abuse  to 
assess  an  amercement  without  the  afieerment  of  freemen  sworn,  or  to  affeer 
amercements  in  the  absoice  of  those  who  are  amerocKi  "  (Ibid,,  art  33, 34).  It 
is  obvious  that  the  administration  of  justice  had  become  a  source  of  emolu- 
ment to  the  crown,  and  that  this  emolument  was  naturally  regarded  by  the 
crown  as  one  of  its  chief  objects,  and  thus  justice  was  made  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  king,  and  it  became  his  interest  to  take  care  of  it,  and  develop  and 
improve  its  administration.  That  this  and  every  other  possible  source  of 
emolument  was  diligently  made  available  to  the  advantage  of  the  roval 
revenues,  the  entries  with  Memorcmda  in  ScaeeariOf  tenm,  Edw.  L  (appended  to 
the  Tear-Book  of  Edward  II.|  abundantly  attest  It  appears  m>m  thence 
that  there  were  very  few  of  tne  affiiirs  or  transactions  of  life  at  that  time 
which  were  not,  in  one  wav  or  another,  improved  to  the  advantage  of  the 
royal  revenue,  and  especially  the  administration  of  justice.  Undoubtedl;^, 
however,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  and  useful  lesislation  in  t^^is 
reign,  especially  with  respect  to  legal  procedure  and  remedies  at  law ;  and, 
although  all  dictated  by  an  enlightened  sense  of  self-interest,  they  were  not 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account  Hence  all  our  lawyers  have  always  spoken 
in  high  terms  of  the  advance  made  by  our  law  at  this  era,  and  Lord  Ck>ke  is 
quite  enthusiastic  about  it  He  sajrs,  breaking  out  upon  the  initial  words 
of  the  first  great  statute  of  Westminster,  ''Geux  sont  les  establishments:" 
"  And  justly  may  not  only  these  chapters  challenge  that  name,  but  all  other 
the  statutes  made  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  because  they  are  more  constant, 
standiiw,  and  durable  than  any  laws  which  have  been  made  since"  (2  Just, 
156).  It  would  be  as  idle  to  ascribe  the  improvements  in  our  law  to  the 
king's  regard  for  justice,  as  to  attribute  the  rise  of  representative  institutions 
in  this  reign  to  his  love  of  liberty.  The  improvements  in  our  political  sys- 
tem, as  all  historians  testify,  arose  simply  fit>m  the  royal  necessities  and  the 
king's  want  of  money.    And  the  improvements  in  our  l^gal  and  judicial 
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We  shall  explain  these  statutes  as  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  passed  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit 

Bystems  arose  from  the  same  cause.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  giveB  a  sketch  or 
summary  of  Uie  legislation  in  this  reign,  (concluding  with  the  passage  above 
cited  by  our  author,)  which  may  usefully  oe  here  inserted,  as  it  affi>ra8  at  the 
outset  an  admirable  and  comprehensiYe  yiew  of  the  whole :  "  He  settled  the 
greater  charter  and  Charta  de  Foretid,  not  only  by  a  practice  consonant  to 
them  in  the  distribution  of  law  and  rights  but  also  by  that  solemn  act»  25 
Edw.  /.,  styled  OonfirmaUonea  Chartarwn.**  As  to  which,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obseryed,  that  the  yery  fact  that  a  confirmation  was  required,  and  that  it  was 
not  conceded  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign,  tells  a  yery  different 
story,  and  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  then  extorted  from  the  king  by  absolate 
necessity  ^and  the  imminent  dread  of  a  rebellion  (jBroufy,  iii^  app.  34 ;  Wat 
431).  "  He  established  and  distributed  the  seyeral  jurisdictions  of  ooaits 
within  their  proper  bounds ; "  as  to  which,  howeyer,  tlie  plain  truth  is  {n 
will  be  seen  from  Britton)  rather  the  reyerse;  that  he  encroached  upon,  and 
actually  destroyed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  county  courts,  in  order  to 
bring  all  but  trivial  business  into  the  king's  courts,  with  a  view  to  the  profits. 
At  the  same  time,  this  no  doubt  would  tend  to  improve  the  law  and  advance 
justice,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  although  for  the  profit 
of  the  crown,  and  with  the  same  view  the  judicature  of  the  superior  conrts 
was  improved.  "  He  established  the  limits  of  the  court  of  common  pleas^ 
perfectly  performing  the  direction  of  Magna  Cfiarta,  quod  eommuni  a  flaata 
non  aequantur  euria  nostrcL,  in  relation  to  the  king's  bench,  and  in  expreM 
terms  extending  it  to  the  exchequer  by  the  statute  of  arUeuli  super  charta^  e. 
4."  The  first  part  of  this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  appears  by  Britton  and  the 
next  paragraph  in  Hale's  own  account ;  for  it  appears  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  the  king  was  still  ambulatory,  and  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  kinflr's  residence.  **  He  established  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  steward  and  marshal,"  (t.  e.  of  the  king's  court,)  vide 
arttcula  wper  ehartaSf  c.  3 ;  and  he  also  settled  the  bounds  of  inferior  courts,  of 
counties,  hundreds,  and  courts  barons,  which  he  kept  within  their  proper  and 
narrow  bounds,  for  the  reasons  given  before ;  and  so  gradually  the  common  jus- 
tice of  the  kingdom  came  to  be  administered  by  men  knowing  in  the  lavrs  and 
conversant  in  the  great  courts,  and  before  justices  itinerant."  "He  did  not 
only  explain,  but  excellently  enforced  Magna  Charta^  by  the  statute^  De  tal" 
lagio  non  eoneede/ndo,  34  Edw,  /./"  as  to  which,  however,  it  will  occur  to  any 
one,  that  the  fact  that  it  was  only  conceded  at  the  close  of  the  reign  shows 
at  once  how  much  it  had  been  required,  and  how  reluctantly  it  was  con- 
ceded. It  is  notorious  that  it  was  extorted  ovXj  by  political  and  pecuniair 
necessity.  "  He  settled  the  forms  and  solemnities,  and  efiicacy  of  fines ; '' 
the  fees  on  which  were  a  great  source  of  revenue.  ''  He  settled  that  great 
and  orderly  method  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  suppressing  of  robberies,  by  the  statute  of  Winton  or  Winchester. 
He  settled  the  method  of  tenures,  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  tenures,  which 
grew  to  a  great  inconvenience,  ana  remedied  it  by  the  statute,  ^uta  emptores 
(errarum,  8  Edw,  /.,  as  to  which  the  object  was  to  prevent  subinfeudations^ 
whereby  the  great  lords,  and  especially  the  crown,  lost  the  profits  incident 
to  the  oppressive  feudal  system.  He  settled  a  speedier  way  for  recovery  of 
debts,  not  only  for  merchants  and  tradesmen,  by  the  statutes  of  Atton  Bumd 
and  De  MereatorUmSf  but  also  for  ail  other  persons,  by  granting  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  moiety  of  the  lands  by  elegit;*^  as  to  which,  under  hu<  predecessor 
Henry  III.,  improvements  in  procedure  similar  in  object  had  been  made, 
and  with  the  same  purpose,  to  draw  business  into  the  king's  courts  by  im- 
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The  statutes  of  this  rei^n  may  he  divided  into  such  as 
relate  to  the  rights  of  things,  tne  administration  of  jas- 

provin^  the  remedies  of  the  suitors  in  those  conrts.  **  He  made  that  great 
alteration  in  estates  bj  the  statate  Westminster  2^  whereby  estates  of  fee- 
aimple,  conditional  at  common  law,  were  tamed  mto  estates  tail,  not  re- 
moyable  from  the  issue  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  alienation ;  the  object 
of  which  was  like  that  of  the  statute  Quia  empiorea,  to  consolidate  and  pre- 
aerve  the  great  estates,  so  as  to  enhance  the  feudal  profits  of  the  crown.  He 
introduced  quite  a  new  method  both  in  the  laws  of  Wales  and  in  the  method 
of  their  dispensation,  by  the  statute  of  Rutland;"  with  a  similar  object  of 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  his  courts  there,  and  making  the  subjection  of 
the  principality  a  source  of  lawful  profit  Further,  says  Hide,  "  Partly  by 
the  learning  and  experience  of  his  judges,  and  partly  by  his  own  wise  inter- 
polation, he  silently  and  without  noise  abrogated  many  ill  and  inconvenient 
usages  both  in  his  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  country.  But  this  course  of 
improvement  had  been  going  on  silently  and  surely  ever  since  the  Conquest 
Trial  by  jury  was  introduc^  as  a  sulwtitute  for  the  duel  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.,  and  the  ordeal  died  out  in  the  reign  of  John.  It  is  only  by 
losing  sight  of  this  constant  gradual  progression  that  the  erroneous  idea  be> 
comes  rooted  in  the  mind  of  any  very  sudden  or  rapid  change  at  any  par- 
ticular era.  "He  rectified  and  set  in  order  the  method  of  collecting  his 
revenue  in  the  exchequer,  and  removed  obsolete  and  illeviable  parts  there- 
of" No  doubt  to  this  part  of  the  system  of  government,  the  attention,  not 
only  of  Edwara  I.,  but  of  every  sovereign  who  had  any  wise  regard  for  the 
interest  of  die  crown,  was  carefully  afibrded.  "And  by  the  statutes  of  West- 
minster 1  and  Westminster  2,  and  Gloucester  1  and  Westminster  3,  and  of 
ArticuH  tuper  ehartaa,  he  removed  almost  all  that  was  either  grievous  or  un- 
practical out  of  the  law  and  the  course  of  its  administration,  by  such  apt  and 
efiective  remedies  and  provisions  as  have  stood  ever  since  without  any  great 
alteration."  But  this  was  only  in  completing  or  carrying  out  changes 
which  had  been  in  course  of  progress  for  two  centuries,  and  which  were 
by  no  means  completed  even  in  his  time.  Trial  by  jury,  for  inRtance,  was 
not  yet  developed,  and  was  only  to  be  developed  by  the  same  course  of  grad- 
ual progress  in  which  it  had  arisen.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  justice  owed  infinitely  more  to  the  quiet,  silent  devel- 
opment and  improvement  they  received  in  the  courts  of  law  than  to  any  acts 
of  legislation,  which,  to  say  the  utmost,  only  removed  obstructions  out  of  the 
way,  or  afibrded  facilities  for  improvements  already  attempted.  The  great 
alteration  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  settled  judicature,  which 
had  been  growinjB^  up  ever  since  the  Conquest,  which  no  doubt  was  promoted 
in  the  present  reign,  because  it  was  perceived  by  the  monarch  that  the  admin- 
istration of  iustice  might  be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  and  tibat  the  more  it  was 
improved  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  efiectual  improvements  without  a  settled  judicature  and  a  regular 
prooed are.  Finally,  Lord  Hale  says :  "  That  the  laws  did  never  in  any  one  age 
receive  so  |^reat  ana  sudden  an  advancement — nay,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  all 
the  ages  since  his  time  have  not  done  so  much  in  reference  to  the  orderly  set- 
tlingandestablishing  of  the  distributive  justice  of  the  kingdom,  a«  he  did  within 
the  »hort  compass  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  reign,  especially  about  the  first 
tliirteen  years  thereofl  As  touching  the  common  adminbtration  of  iustice 
between  party  and  party,  and  .accommodating  the  rules  and  methoas  and 
order  of  proceeding,  he  did  the  most  at  least  of  any  king  since  William  I., 
and  left  the  same  as  a  fixed  and  stable  rule  and  order  of  proceeding  very 
little  dlfiering  from  that  which  we  now  hold  and  practice,  especially  as  to 
the  substance  and  principal  contexture  thereof'  (Mitt,  Oonunon  Lano,  c  viL). 
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tice  in  general,  and  such  as  were  of  a  political  nature,  and 
concerned  objects  of  very  high  national  importance.  We 
shall  speak  of  these  latter  first ;  and  shall  then  be  at  lib- 
•erty  to  consider  the  others  more  at  leisure. 

Of  those  which  are  of  a  political  kind,  the  Statutum 
WaUicBy  12  Edward  L,  presents  itself  first;  being  a  sort 
of  constitution  for  that  principality,  which  was  thereby, 
in  a  great  measure,  put  on  the  foot  of  England  with 
respect  to  its  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Of 
a  similar  nature,  though  confined  to  a  few  articles  of  re- 
form, is  the  ordinatio  pro  statu  ISbemicBj  17  Edward  L, 
which  gives  some  directions  for  better  ordering  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice  in  that  country.  These  two  stat- 
utes, particularly  the  former,  are  monuments  of  this  king's 
wisdom  in  planning  schemes  of  juridical  improvement  lor 
every  part  of  his  dominions. 

But  both  Hale  and  our  author  had  here  somewhat  lost  sight  of  the  course  of 
gradual  progression  which  had  been  ffoing  on  ever  since  the  Gonqaest,  the 
results  of  which  the  present  reign  realized,  and  which  would  amply  account 
for  a  more  rapid  development  of  our  legal  institutions  in  thia  reign.  Thus 
Hale  mentions,  that  in  the  parliament  18  Edward  I^  in  a  petition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  touching  land,  between  Hugh  Lowther  and  Adam  Edseii- 
thorp,  the  defendant  objected  that  the  plaintiff,  if  he  had  any  right,  haa  his 
xemedy  at  common  law  b^  action,  and  therefore  demanded  judsment  that  he 
ought  not  to  answer  for  his  freehold  there,  and  the  judgment  or  the  lords  in 
parliament  was  entered  to  that  efifect^  viz.,  "  £t  ^uia  actio  de  predicto  tene- 
mento  petendo  et  etiam  suum  recuperare  si  quid  habere  deoeat  vel  uosaet 
eidem  Adoe  per  assisam  competeire,  debet,  nee  est  juri  consonum,  vel  hao- 
tenus  in  cuna  ista  usitatus,  quod  aliquis  sine  U^  commnuU  et  brevi  de  can- 
cellaria  de  libero  tenemento  suo  respondeat  et  mazime  in  casu  ubi  breve  de 
cancellaria  locum  habere  potest,  dictum  est  prefato  Ados  quod  aibi  perquirat 
per  breve  de  cancellaria  ei  sibi  videret  ezpederire" — that  is,  that  he  should 
sue  at  law.  So  (Hot,  ParLy  13  Rich.  IL,  No.  10)  Adam  Ghauoer  preferred 
his  petition  to  the  king  and  lords  in  parliament  against  Sir  B.  Knolles,  to  be 
relieved  touching  a  mortgage  which  he  supposed  was  satisfied,  and  to  have 
restitution  of  his  lands,  on  which  a  similar  judgment  was  given :  ^  Et  apres 
les  raisons  et  les  allegeances  de  Fun  party  and  de  Fautre  sembles  a  seigneurs 
de  parlement,  que  le  dit  petition  ne  estoit  petition  du  parlement  deina  que  le 
matteer  en  ciel  conprize  dovit  estre  discuss  per  le  oommun  ley.  Et  par  oea 
agreed  fuit  que  le  dit  Adam  ne  priendroit  riens  einsque  il  sueroit  per  le 
commun  ley  "—  that  is,  that  he  should  sue  at  law.  "And,"  sa^^s  Hale,  "let 
any  man  look  over  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  the  petitions  m  parliament 
of  the  times  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI.,  he  will  find  hundreds  of  answers  of 

Setitions  in  parliament  concerning  matters  determinable  at  common  law  en- 
orsed  with  answers  to  this  or  the  like  effect :  '  Suez  vous  a  le  oommun  ley, 
sequatur  ad  oommunem  legem,  perquirat  breve  en  cancellaria,  si  sibi  videret 
ezpedire,  ne  est  petition  due  parlement^  mandetur  ista  petitio  en  cancellorium 
vel  justiciariis  de  Banco,  vel  thesaurio  et  baronibus  de  Scaccario,' "  etc 
And  these,  he  adds,  were  de  jure.  So  parliament  refused  to  review  jud^ 
mentB  regularly  given  in  courts  of  law,  except  in  the  regular  ooozae  by  wnt 
of  error. 
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Such  of  the  Britons  as  had  fled  from  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion into  Wales,  preserved  there,  together  with  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  blood-royal  of  their  kings,  their  ancient 
hiws  and  government,  {aj    The  descendants  of  Cadwalla- 

(a)  Of  which  some  illustrations  have  already  been  given  in  the  Introdac- 
tion,  as  bearing  npon  the  question  of  the  prevalence  of  Boman  laws  in  this 
country  during  the  centuries  of  Boman  occupation,  and  their  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  own.    These  laws  were  collectea  by  Howell  Dha ;  and  as 
the  Britons  in  Wales  were  those  who  had  resisted  the  Saxons  to  the  utmost, 
and  were  in  hostility  to  them,  these  laws  must  represent  their  own,  and  not 
Saxon  laws ;  added  to  whicn,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Saxon  laws  of  the  same  period,  the  latter  were  in  the  last  degree  rude  and 
barbarous,  as  compared  with  the  Britbh.    On  the  other  hand,  as  the  British 
were  barbarians  when  the  Bomans  arrived,  and  had  no  laws  at  all,  and  aa 
these  laws  correspond  remarkably  with  the  Boman  laws  which  for  centuries 
were  established  here,  the  inference  appears  not  only  natural,  but  unavoidable^ 
that  these  laws  of  the  Bomanised  Britons  were  of  Koman  origin.    Hence  the 
interest  of  the  question  what  the  lavrs  of  the  Welsh  were  at  this  period,  be- 
cause, as  Hale  observes,  although  he  thinks  that  we  have  few  evidences 
toucliing  the  British  laws  before  their  expulsion  hence  into  Wales,  yet  the 
usage  in  Wales  seems  sufficient  evidence  of  what  was  ancient  British  law  [HitL 
Qtm,  Law.  c.  zi.),  which  must  be  taken  to  mean  Boman-British  law,  since,  as 
already  observed,  before  the  Boman  Conquest  the  British  were  mere  barba- 
rians, and  had  no  laws  at  alL    And  although  Hale  and  our  author,  because 
they  could  not,  so  to  speak,  trace  the  descent  of  the  Boman  law  from  the  Bo- 
manized  Britons  through  tne  Saxon  period  to  the  present,  ignored  and  disre- 
garded the  question  of  the  influence  of  that  law  upon  the  formation  of  our 
own.  yet  when  by  a  more  close  attention  to  the  course  of  legal  history  the  traces, 
of  tnat  descent  are  restored,  the  question  becomes  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est, for  so  soon  as  the  historic  connection  between  the  Boman  law  and  ours 
is  disclosed,  we  see  in  the  Boman  law  the  parent  of  our  own,  and  this  at  once 
gives  new  interest  and  importance  to  the  study  of  thai  law,  and  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  studv  and  the  history  of  ours.    Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  Welsh  Britons  were  of 
Boman  origin.    And  of  course,  what  these  laws  were  when  they  were  forced 
into  Wales,  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  the  laws  of  the  Britons  haa  been  before, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  Boman  occupation  ceased,  that  is,  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Bomans;  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
(and  perhaps  thb  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  mistakes  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject) to  suppose  that  the  Boman  occupation  ever  was  entirely  terminated. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  myriads  of  Boman  colonists  and  settlers 
who,  during  four  or  five  centuries,  had  established  themselves  here,  and  who 
from  the  end  of  the  first  century  had  been  in  a  course  of  amalgamation  by 
marriages  and  otherwise  with  the  native  inhabitants,  departed  when  the  Bo- 
man legions  were  withdrawn.    They  were  for  the  most  part,  at  that  time^ 
bam  inkahUarUa  of  the  countryf  with  all  their  ties  of  interest  and  relationship 
rooted  there.    Britain  was  to  them  and  unto  their  families  home,  and  Bome 
was  a  distant  and  a  foreign  land.    The  Britons  had  been  Bomanized  (as  we 
read  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus]  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agricola,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  Bomanizing  had  been  goin^  on  for  centuries.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
descendants  of  the  Boman  colonists  were  Britons,  though  Boman-Britons, 
and  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  those  two  classes  —  the  Bri- 
tons who  had  become  Bomans,  and  the  S^omans  who  had  become  Britons  — 
must  have  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  at  the  time  th^ 
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der  are  said  to  have  governed  in  that  country  during  all 
the  Saxon  times.     W  hen  William  the  Conqueror  estab- 

Boman  empire  there  had  ended.  And  as  doring  all  that  period  Boman  laws 
and  institutions  had  prevaUed,  they  must  have  b^n  firmly  established.  Then 
when  the  Saxons  came,  for  the  verj  reason  that  they  were  barbarians,  tliey 
could  neither  create  nor  destroy  institutions  or  laws,  and  it  is  an  entire  con- 
fusion of  ideas  to  suppose  that  they  ever  did  so.  Barbarians  can  bum  build- 
ings indeed,  but  they  very  soon  find  that  it  is  better  to  preserve  them ;  and 
this  is  more  rapidly  learned  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent conquest  and  settlement,  for  even  barbarians  soon  cease  to  destroy 
what  is  to  be  their  own.  Similar  reasons  would  speedily  apply  as  recorded 
the  inhabitants,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  destroy  men  who  could  be  made  use- 
ful and  profitable  by  being  made  tributary,  and  accordingly  we  find  from  the 
chronicles  that  so  soon  as  resistance  ceased  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
Britons  were  made  tributaries,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  went  on  as  before. 
Moreover,  as  Guizot  points  out,  there  was  never  any  sudden,  sweeping  con- 
quests by  the  Saxons.  There  were  a  succession  of  invasions  and  contests, 
which  were  local,  partial,  and  successive,  and  lasted  for  several  centuries, 
and  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  by  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  other- 
wise, there  was  a  consequent  course  of  amalgamation  between  the  two  races, 
insomuch  that  even  in  tne  earliest  of  the  Saxon  laws  we  see  them  treated  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  That  being  so,  the  natural  theory  would  be  that  the 
Saxons,  as  they  appropriated  the  property  of  the  Britons,  should  adoi>t  their 
institutions.  And  accordingly  we  find  firom  their  history  and  from  their  laws 
that  they  did  so.  As  to  the  manorial  inslitutions,  this  is  shown  affirmatively 
from  the  recognition  of  tliem  in  the  laws.  As  to  the  municipal  institutions, 
it  is  shown  at  first  nesativelv  in  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  their  destruction, 
and  then  affirmatively  by  the  strongest  recognition  of  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown  in  the  review  of  the  Sixon  period  in  the  first  volume.  The 
notion,  then,  that  the  Saxons  abolished  or  aibrogated  the  Bomanized  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country  is  an  entire  fill  lacy.  They  simply  adopted  them, 
and  preserved  them,  endeavoring,  no  doubt,  to  engraft  on  them  their  own 
barbarous  usages,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  nobler  stock,  and 
dropped  ofi*one  bv  one  in  course  of  time,  so  that  in  the  present  reign  little 
of  them  remained,  and  even  the  ordeal  had  gone.  In  the  meantime,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  volume,  there  had  been,  even  before  the  Conquestj 
and  still  more  so  since  the  Conquest,  a  gradual  course  of  recurrence  to  the 
Boman  system  of  laws  and  institutions,  especially  as  to  Qie  administration 
of  justice,  modified  no  doubt  by  the  Saxon  usages  and  animated  by  the  Saxon 
spirit;  and  this  process  had  been  aided  by  la^e  recourse  to  the  same  great 
fountain  of  the  civil  law,  from  which  our  earliest  civilized  institutions  were 
originally  derived.  Thus  it  happened  that  by  this  process  of  restoration,  the 
laws  and  legal  institutions  of  this  country  had  become  substantially  wrought 
into  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  in  Wales  among  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Bomanized  race  of  Britons.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  tlie  above 
statute,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assimilate  the  Welsh  laws  and  institutions 
to  the  English,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  to  alter;  a  most  re- 
markable fact.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  law  of  real  property  there  were 
only  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  Welsh  law  variea  from  the  English, 
and  only  one  in  wnich  the^  were  altered.  And  on  one  of  the  points  on  which 
they  differed,  viz.,  in  their  land  being  partible  among  the  heirs  male,  the 
law  of  this  country  had  been  so  until  quite  recently,  and  hence  it  was  agreed 
not  to  alter  it ;  and  the  onlv  point  on  which  it  was  altered  was  that  bastards 
inherited,  by  which  probably  was  meant  that  the  effect  of  marriage  was 
deemed  to  legitimate  previous  issue  of  the  parties,  which  also  was  tlie  law  in 
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lished  himself  in  England,  three  princes,  descended  from 
that  ancient  British  king,  reigned  over  'Wales,  then 
divided  into  three  sovereignties;  and  kept  possession  of 
their  respective  dominions  in  defiance  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors.  The  way  in  which  our  kings  carried 
on  war  with  this  people,  was  to  make  a  grant  to  certain 
great  lords  of  such  countries  in  Wales  as  they  could  win 
jrom  the  Welshmen.  Many  ^reat  lordships  were  by  this 
policy  conquered;  and  the  lords  held  them  to  them  and 
their  heirs  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  lands  purchased 
by  conquest.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Lords  Marchers,  who 
assumed  every  authority  and  prerogative  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  within  their  respec- 
tive lordships.  These  new  establishments  had  a  tendency 
to  introduce  the  English  law;  which  was  either  mixed 
with  the  Welsh,  or  prevailed  in  certain  places,  and  with 
respect  to  certain  persons,  in  its  pure  state.  In  some 
lordships,  in  consequence  of  the  singular  mixture  and 
mutual  toleration  of  laws  last  mentioned,  the  English  and 
Welsh  resorted  to  separate  and  distinct  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

The  lords  marchers  increased  in  number,  till  Llewelyn 
ap  Qryffydh,  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  was  slain  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  kinff.  Upon  this  event  Edward 
took  the  principality  into  nis  hands,  and  gave  it  to  his 
son,  afterwards  Edward  11.  Since  that  time  no  more 
lordships  marchers  were  erected;  the  Welsh,  in  general, 
submitting  themselves  to  the  kings  of  England.     Edward 

thia  countiy  in  ancient  times,  and  altered  in  aooordance  with  a  later  usage  in 
the  preyioaa  reign.  The  StattUum  WoUub,  12  £dw.  I.,  runs  thus:  ^'Aliter 
uffitatem  est  in  Wallin  quam  in  Anglia  quoad  successionem  haereditatis :  eo 
quod  haereditas  partibilis  est  inter  hteredes  masculos :  et  a  tempore  cujus  non 
extiterit  memona  partibilis  eztitit  Dominus  Rex  non  vult  quod  oonsuetudo 
ilia  abrogatur,  sed  quod  haereditates  remaneant  partibiles  inter  consimiles 
haeredes  sicnt  esse  consueverant :  et  fiat  parti tio  illius  sicnt  fiere  consnerit. 
Hoc  excepto  quod  baatardi  non  habeant  de  catero  haereditates :  et  etiam  quod 
oon  habeant- purpartes  cum  legitimis  nee  sine  iegitimia."  So  that  there  was 
little  difference  as  to  real  property.  Then  as  to  remedies,  especiallj  for  real 
property,  it  appears  from  the  laws  of  Howell  Dha  that  the  Britons  in  Wales 
had  a  regular  system  of  procedure  in  real  actions,  substantially  the  same  as 
existed  in  this  country  at  the  era  we  are  now  considering,  after  all  the  learned 
labors  of  Glanville  and  of  Bracton.  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their 
works  were  largely  founded  on  the  civil  law,  and  that  there  was  only  an 
amalgamation  of  it  with  the  Saxon  element  in  our  institutions,  as  in  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  civilized  institutions  of  Saxons,  of 
Normans,  and  of  Britons  had  all  been  derived  from  the  Boman  law,  and  were 
really  of  Roman  origin. 

82* 
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soon  held  a  parliament  at  Ruthlan  Castle,  and  there 
brouffht  forward  the  following  statute,  for  appointing  a 

i'uridical  establishinent  in  Wales  similar  to  that  in  I^g- 
md.* 

The  Statutum  WaUice  begins  the  arrangements  it  is  about 
gtatutum  ^  make,  by  stating  what  was  conceived  to  be 
wauia.  i^Q  political  condition  of  that  country  at  that 
time.  It  says,  that  Wales  with  its  inhabitants  had  hith- 
erto been  subject  to  the  king  jure  feudali;  but  that  now, 
by  the  divine  providence,  it  liad  fallen  in  proprietaMs  do- 
minium^ and  was  annexed  and  united  to  the  crown  of 
Eneland  as  a  part  of  the  same  body.  The  king,  therefore, 
wisning  that  the  people  inhabiting  Snavdon^  et  alios  terras 
nostras  in  partibus  iUis  (for  to  such  it  was  confined,  and  did 
not  extend  to  all  Wales,  as  it  is  now  called),  who  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  king  de  alto  et  basso^  should 
be  governed  by  certain  laws  as  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
had  caused  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  country  to  be 
rehearsed  before  himself  and  his.  nobles.  Some  of  these, 
by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  nobles,  were  abolished ; 
some  were  permitted  to  remain ;  some  were  altered,  and 
other  new  ones  were  ordained :  this  alteration  and  modi- 
fication of  the  Welsh  law  was  as  follows: 

First,  respecting  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  justice 
it  was  ordained,  that  the  justitiarius  de  Snaudon  should 
have  the  keeping  of  the  king's  peace  there  and  in  the 
parts  adjacent,  and  should  administer  justice  according  to 
the  king's  writs,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Further, 
that  there  should  be  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  bailifis  of  com- 
motes in  Snaudon  and  the  parts  adjacent;  that  there 
should  be  a  sheriff  in  Anglesey,  one  in  Carnarvon,  one  in 
Merioneth,  and  one  in  Flint;  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
last  was  to  extend  to  the  town  of  Chester ;  and  he  was, 
for  the  future,  to  be  attendant  on  the  Mng'&  justitiarius  of 
Chester  (which  officer  of  justice  of  Chester  is  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  former  reign),*  and  should  be  answerable 
for  issues  at  the  exchequer  of  Chester.  Coroners  were  in 
future  to  be  elected  in  these  counties  by  the  king's  writ, 
inserted  in  the  statute  for  that  purpose ;  bailiffs  of  com- 
motes were  to  be  appointed;  and  they  are  thereby  en- 
joined to  do  their  duty,  as  directed  by  the  justitiariits  and 

^  Vide  Penn.  Tour  in  W(de$^  toL  iL,  appendix. 
'  St.  de  Scac,  51  Hen.  III.,  a.  5. 
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the  sheriff.  Besides  the  ahove  sheriffs,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  Snaudon  and  the  parts  adjacent,  the  statute 
directs  that  there  should  be  a  sneriff  in  Carmarthen,  and 
another  in  Cardigan  and  Lampader,  together  with  coroners 
and  bailiffs  of  commotes,  as  in  the  former. 

The  sheriff  was  to  hold  his  county  from  month  to 
month ;  but  his  tourn  only  twice  a  year,  that  is,  after 
Michaelmas  and  Easter.  In  his  county  he  was  to  hold 
plea  of  the  following  actions,  with  or  without  a  writ : 
Of  trespasses  against  the  king's  peace ;  of  the  caption  or 
detention  of  cattle,  or  de  vetito  namio  ;  of  debt,  and  other 
breaches  of  contract.  At  his  county  court,  he,  together 
with  the  coroners,  was  to  receive  all  presentments  of 
felonies  and  other  offences  that  had  happened  since  the 
last  county ;  when  Waleschery^  in  case  of  death,  was  to 
be  presented,  the  presentment  enrolled,  and  the  offenders 
prosecuted  to  outlawry,  the  same  as  in  England:  the  same 
m  appeals  de  jilagd^  mayhem,  rape,  burning,  and  robbery. 

All  persons  residing  within  the  commote  were  to  attend 
at  the  tourn,  except  religious  men,  clerks,  and  women. 
The  sheriff  was  then  to  inquire,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
discreet  and  lawful  men,  concerning  the  capitula  coronce  ; 
which  are  inserted  in  the  statute,  and  are  the  same,  ex- 
cept some  local  matters,  with  those  delivered  to  the  jus- 
tices itinerant  in  England :  the  jurors  were  next  charged 
to  make  presentment  of  offenders,  in  the  manner  as  has 
already  been  described  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eyre.* 

As  to  the  coroners,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should 
be  one  at  least  in  every  commote,  who  should  be  chosen 
in  plena  comitatu  by  the  usual  writ,  and  be  sworn  before 
the  sheriff*  to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  and  discharge  the 
office  of  a  coroner  with  fidelity.  Then  the  manner  of 
holding  inquisitions  super  visum  corporis^  and  other  parts 
of  his  office,  in  taking  appeals,  abjurations,  and  the  like, 
are  described  in  the  same  way  bb  the  office  of  coroner  in 
England.^ 

After  this  account  of  officers,  and  their  duty,  there 
follow  forms  of  the  most  common  original  writs  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales — namely,  a  writ  of  novel 
disseisin  of  freehold,  of  disseisin  of  pasture,  a  writ  of 
nuisance,  and  of  mortauncestor;  a  writ,  or  commission, 

^  F«2e  afUe,  284,  of  ;Engle8chen7.      '  Fide  oiUe,  267.      *  Vide  pott,  42B. 
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appointing  a  justice  and  certain  associates,  whom  he 
should  chose,  ad  assisas  novce  disseisme  et  mortis  anteeessoris 
CAPiBNDAS;  and  another  writ,  directing  the  sheriff  to  cause 
all  such  assizes  to  come  coram  nostro  justitiario^  which  was 
the  return  in  the  above  original  writs.  It  was  directed 
that  co-heirs,  or  any  who  could  not  properly  have  a  writ 
of  mortauncestor,  should  have  a  writ  of  that  kind  m  suo 
casu^  adapted  to  their  case;  by  which,  probably,  was  meant 
a  writ  de  consanguinitate.  Next  follows  a  form  of  prcecipe 
qubd  reddaty  etc.^  aubd  ei  deforceat^  for  cases  both  of  right 
and  possession.  This  writ,  like  the  former,  was  to  be  re- 
turnable ccram  justitiario  nostra  ;  but  it  might  also  be  had 
coram  justitiariis  in  banco.  After  this  there  is  a  writ  of 
dower  unde  mhil^  a  writ  of  debt,  and  a  writ  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  detinetj  instead  of  dd)et;  which  has  since 
been  called  a  writ  of  detinue.  This  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  first  mention  of  such  a  writ.  Writs  of  debt  were  not 
to  be  coram  justitiario^  if  for  a  sum  under  forty  shillings ; 
but  such  small  sums  were  to  be  sued  for  in  the  county 
court,  and  in  commotes.  In  case  a  plaintiff  chose  to  sue 
in  the  county,  the  form  of  a  justicies  is  given  by  the 
statute ;  such  suits  might  be  removed,  by  pone^  coram  jus- 
titiario. To  these  succeed  a  writ  of  covenant,  with  3,  justi- 
cies and  pone;  a  writ  for  appointing  an  attorney;  a  writ 
de  coranatore  digendo. 

When  the  statute  has  ^iven  all  these  writs,  it  goes 
through  the  proceedings  in  each,  much  in  the  way  in 
which  those  actions  were  conducted  in  England ;  only  in 
the  allegations  of  the  parties  it  was  recommended  that 
the  rigor  of  practice  which  declared,  qui  cadit  it  syllahd, 
cadit  d  totd  causd^  should  not  be  tolerated.  Amon^  others, 
it  sets  forth  the  form  of  proceeding  in  trespass,  but  does 
not  give  any  form  of  a  writ. 

Some  alterations  and  regulations  were  made  concerning 
property  (a).    It  had  not  been  the  custom  in  Wales  for 

(a)  Ab  already  ahown,  thongh  the  object  was  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries^  there  was  very  little  fband  to  alter,  the  reason  being  that  both 
had  been  derived^  in  the  main,  from  the  same  sonrce,  the  Roman.  A  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  instance  above  mentioned, 
that  of  dower.  The  Boman  law  did  not  recognize  dower,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word, —  as  an  endowment  of  the  wife  by  the  husband, —  but  rather  in  the 
sense  of  an  endowment  of  the  husband  by  the  wife,  as  in  what  our  law  called 
marUagium.  It  is  thus  accounted  for  why  the  Welsh  had  no  law  of  dower — 
theii*  law  being  the  old  Romanized  Britlish  law.    As  to  inheritance,  it  has 
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women  to  have  a  title  to  dower ;  but  now  it  was  declared, 
that  in  future  they  should  have  dower.  Inheritances  that 
had  been  partible  amoiig  the  heirs,  time  out  of  mind, 
were  to  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  before 
used ;  only  bastards  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
herit. Women,  being  co-heiresses,  were  in  future  to  have 
their  equal  shares  of  the  inheritance,  though  contrary  to 
the  former  custom  of  Wales.  The  people  of  Wales  had 
expressly  prayed  that  the  following  regulations  miffht  be 
establishea :  Jirst,  That  the  truth  of  a  fact  might  be  in- 
quired of  by  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage,  chosen 
by  the  consent  of  parties ;  secondly,  That  in  all  actions  for 
movables,  as  upon  contracts,  debts,  suretyships,  covenants, 
trespasses,  chattels,  and  the  like,  they  might  still  retain 
the  W  elsh  usage ;  which  was,  that  wnen  a  matter  could 
be  proved  per  audientes  et  videnteSy  and  a  plaintiff  had 
brought  witnesses  so  qualified,  whose  testimony  could  be 
depended  on,  to  prove  his  declaration,  he  should  recover 
his  demand  against  the  adverse  party ;  and  in  cases  where 
there  could  not  be  a  proof  per  audientes  et  videntes,  that  the 
defendant  should  be  put  to  purge  himself  with  a  greater 
or  less  number,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  thing  or  fact ;  thirdly,  That  in  thefts,  if  a  person  was 
taken  with  the  thing  in  his  hand,  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  purge  himself,  but  be  judged  pro  convido:  all 
which  were  granted,  except  only  in  cases  of  theft,  burning, 
murder,  homicide,  and  manifest  and  notorious  robberies, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  law  of  England  was  to  be  ob- 
served. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  statutum  Wallice;  which  con- 
already  been  adverted  to ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  law  of  Rome  had 
fluctuated  and  varied  on  that  head.  It  will  be  observed,  aeain,  in  the  above 
passage,  that  the  Welsh  had  no  barbarous  ordeal  or  brutal  battle,  but  an  in- 
telligent system  of  trial  by  persons  most  likely  to  know  the  truth,  and  chosen 
by  the  parties :  in  substance  the  Roman  system,  at  which  the  Anfflo-Normana 
bad  only  recently  arrived,  after  centuries  of  slow  progress ;  whereas  these 
Romanized  Britons  had  retained  it  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  acquired  it  Again,  there  were  provided,  in  cases  where  the  trial  by 
witnesses  or  jurors  was  not  available  as  to  the  facts,  a  system  of  purgation, 
by  oath  of  witnesses  to  the  credit  of  the  parties,  very  different  from  tne  absurd 
miracle  of  God,  which  at  this  very  time  the  English  were  still  so  supersti- 
tious and  so  stupid  as  to  desire ;  for  in  the  Mirror  it  is  actually  stated  as  one 
of  the  "  abuses ''  of  the  law  that  the  "  miracle  of  Ood  "  i.  e.,  the  ordeal,  was 
not  allowed,  as  it  had  been  I  This  superiority  of  the  Romanized  Britons  in 
the  principality  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  laws  and 
constitution. 
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eludes  with  a  reservation  to  the  king  of  a  power  to  inter- 
pret, add  to,  or  diminish  it  as  he  pleased,  and  thought  it 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  country.  After  this  fol- 
lows, in  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillumj  etc.  The  king 
affixed  his  seal,  and  so  executed  it  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
charter  than  an  a<5t  of  parliament.  Thus  was  the  judicial 
polity  of  the  principality  settled  in  the  form  in  which  it 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  some  fur- 
ther steps  were  taken  for  uniting  it  more  closely  with 
England,  by  a  fuller  participation  of  our  laws. 

The  ordinatio  pro  statu  Hibemice^  17  Edward  I.,  contains 
ordinaHojyrp  ©ight  chaptcrs  of  rcgulatious  in  matters  of  a 
ttatuHibemia.  judicial  uaturc.  It  appears  from  this  act,  that 
the  English  law  prevailed  in  Ireland,  with  all  its  formal- 
ities. We  find  here  mention  of  the  king's  writs,  of 
assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  of  the  king's  justices,  the 
chancery,  exchequer,  and  the  like.^  The  first  chapter  of 
this  statute  ordains,  that  neither  the  king's  justice  of  Ire- 
land, nor  any  other  officer,  should  purchase  lands  or  ten- 
ements within  the  limits  of  his  bailiwick,  without  a 
license  from  the  king,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  such  pur- 
chase to  the  king.  No  purveyance  was  to  be  made  by  the 
king's  justice  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  officer,  but  in  cases 
of  necessity;  and  then  it  was  to  be  by  the  advice  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  council  in  those  parts,  and  by  a  writ 
awarded  out  of  the  chancery  of  Ireland,  or  out  of  the 
chancery  of  England,  by  the  king's  order.*  They  were 
likewise  forbid  to  arrest  ships  of  the  king's  subjects  who 
were  ready  to  give  security  not  to  trade  with  enemies ; 
and  any  officer  of  the  king  doing  otherwise,  was  to  satisfy 
the  complainant  in  double  damages,  and.  be  punished  by 
the  king.^  The  fees  for  the  king's  seal,  and  those  due  to 
the  marshal,  were  regulated.*  The  justice  of  Ireland  was 
no  longer  to  have  power  of  pardoning  for  the  death  of  a 
man,  or  other  felony,  but  by  the  special  command  of  the 
king.*  No  officer  was  to  receive  an  original  writ  without 
the  seal  of  Ireland;  nor  was  process  to  be  made  under 
any  other  seal,  except  only  the  seal  of  the  exchequer  of 
Ireland,  for  matters  peculiar  to  that  court."  Assizes  of 
novel  disseisin  were  not  to  be  adjourned  or  delayed  by  the 

^  For  English  statates  binding  Ireland,  vide  Harris's  Bibemica,  part  ii, 
pp.  75  to  1&,  etc. 
•eh.  1.  •Ch.3.  *Ch.4,6.  »Ch.6.  •  Ch.  7. 
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writs  or  letters  of  the  justice  of  Ireland,  except  only  in 
the  county  where  he  was  present,  and  during  the  time  he 
should  remain  in  that  county.* 

The  other  statutes,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as 
of  a  political  nature,  relate  to  the  observance  conflrmatioM  <a 
of  Maffna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  "*•  '^•^^ 
During  this  reign  several  acts  were  passed  for  confirming 
and  strengthening  these  great  pillars  of  the  constitution. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  the  king  was  en- 
treated by  the  parliament  to  confirm  all  former  charters 
of  the  kings,  his  predecessors :  a  form  of  inspeximus  and 
confirmation  was  accordingly  agreed  upon,  not  only  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  but  also  to  charters 
of  donation  to  individuals,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  a  public 
instrument  entitled  Fcyrma  Ooncessionis  et  JExemplificationis 
Chartarum^  18  Edward  L,  st.  6.  Further,  respecting  char- 
ters of  donation,  it  was  ordained,  that  should  a  doubt 
arise  upon  any  articles  therein,  the  matter  should  be 
argued  before  the  treasurer  aW  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
together  with  the  justices  of  both  benches. 

^ut,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  year,  there  was  a  more  solemn 
confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  in  the  statute  called 
Omfirmationes  Chartarum  {a).    This  contains  seven  chap- 

(a)  Not,  it  will  be  observed,  until  near  the  end  of  the  reiffn,  nor,  as  his- 
tory shows,  even  then,  until  coerced  and  extorted  by  absolnte  necessity. 
And  it  was  entirely  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  monarch  we  owe  both 
the  legal  and  political  improvements  which  were  effected  in  this  reign.  The 
mere  confirmation  of  the  charters,  indeed,  would  have  been  of  little  im- 
portance, since  they  had  been  confirmed  again  and  again,  but  in  vain.  The 
most  important  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  crown  was  that  by  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  relinquish  the  claim  of  levying  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  whidi  had  been  already  ^rielded  by  John  in  Magna 
Charta.  But  in  the  great  charter  of  Henry  III.  it  was  omitted  and  reserved, 
and  hitherto  had  b^  evaded ;  and  it  was  now  most  reluctantly  conceded 
(Lingard^s  Hist.  Eng.j  ii.,  c  7).  When  the  barons  took  up  arms  against  John, 
they  exercised  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression ;  but  they  took  no  secu- 
rities, they  made  no  lasting  provision  for  the  time  to  come.  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  contest  the  national  leaders  obtained,  in  the  Great  Charter,  a 
solemn  recognition  of  Uie  rights  of  the  people,  ana  some  provisions  which, 
by  reserving  to  a  national  assembly  the  power  over  money  taxes,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  and  efiectnal  control  over  the  crown.  Still  the 
means  of  redressing  grievances  lay  chiefly  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  a  coarse 
and  perilous  expedient,  always  of  uncertain  issue,  and  the  repetition  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  Such  were  the 
plans  of  government  in  the  Great  Charter,  the  provisions  of  the  Oxford,  and 
the  miae  or  agreement  of  Lewes.  The  third  epoch  is  distinguished  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  assembly,  which  was  on  ordinaiy  occasions 
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ters.  The  first  ordains  that  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and 
of  the  Forest  should  be  ktept  in  every  point,  and  that  they 
should  be  sent  under  the  king's  seal  as  well  to  the  justices 
of  the  forest  as  to  others ;  to  all  sherifis  and  other  ofiicers,  and 
to  all  the  cities  in  the  realm,  accompanied  with  a  writ  com- 
manding them  to  publish  the  said  charters,  and  declare  to 
the  people  that  the  king  had  confirmed  them  in  every  point 
All  justices,  sheriff,  mayors,  and  other  ministers,  were  di- 
rected to  allow  them  when  pleaded  before  them ;  *  and  any 
judgment  contrary  thereto  was  to  be  null  and  void.*  The 
charters  were  likewise  to  be  sent  under  the  king's  seal  to 
all  cathedral  churches,  there  to  be  kept  and  r^id  to  the 
people  twice  a  year.*  It  was  ordained,  that  all  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  should  pronounce  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  those  who,  by  word,  deed,  or  counsel,  did 
anything  contrary  thereto ;  which  curses  were  to  be  pro- 
nouncea  twice  a  year ;  and  if  any  bishop  was  remiss  in 
doing  this,  he  was  to  be  compelled  and  distrained  to  do  it 
by  the  archbishops  of  Cant^'bury  and  York.* 

Thus  far  provision  was  made  not  only  for  the  observance 
but  likewise  for  the  preservation  of  the  charters.  The  re- 
capable  of  checking  the  prero^atiye  by  a  quiet  and  constant  action,  yet  strong 
enough  to  oppose  it  more  decisively  if  no  other  means  of  preventing  t^rranny 
should  be  left.  Hence  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  new  constitution 
given  to  parliament  by  Simon  de  Montfort;  hence,  aim,  arose  the  neeeasity 
under  which  the  succeeding  king,  with  all  his  policy  and  energy,  found  him- 
self of  adopting  this  precedent  from  a  hated  usurper.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  have  legally  strengthened  parliament  against  the  crown,  unless  it 
had  been  actually  strengthened  by  widening  its  foundation,  by  rendering  it 
a  bond  of  union  between  orders  of  men  jeiuous  of  each  other,  and  by  mul- 
tiplying its  points  of  contact  with  the  people,  the  sole  allies  from  whom  suc- 
cor could  be  hoped.  The  introduction  of  knights,  citizens^  and  burgesses 
into  the  legislature,  by  its  continuance,  showed  how  exactly  it  suited  the  ne- 
cessities and  demands  of  society  at  that  time.  No  sooner  had  events  thrown 
forward  the  measure,  than  its  fitness  to  the  state  of  the  community  became 
apparent  (Mack,  Hist  of  Eng,,  v.  1.)  It  was  to  this  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  and,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  guarantee  of  their  observ- 
ance, are  to  be  ascribed.  The  monarch  had  convened  parliamenta,  which 
comprised  representatives  of  the  counties,  and  towns,  and  cities,  who  alone 
had  the  power  of  granting  him  subsidies  or  supplies ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  power  they  thus  acquired,  the  confirmation  of  the  charters  waa  granted, 
containing  the  all-important  guarantee  that  no  supplies  should  be  granted 
but  with  the  common  consent  of  the  realm  —  that  is,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  realm  —  in  such  a  parliament  assembled.  The  power  of  parliament 
was  thus  enlarged  by  this  monarch,  as  by  his  successors,  not  only  to  fiicilitate 
grants  of  money,  but  to  share  harsh  acts  of  government,  and  introduce  in- 
novations too  daring  to  be  hazarded  by  the  single  arm  of  a  wary  tyrant 
{Mack.  HiaL  of  Eng^, 
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maining  three  chapters  of  this  statute  were  to  guard  the 
subject  against  the  levying  of  unlawful  aids.  The  king 
had,  in  the  present  parliament,  obtained  some  aids  and 
subsidies  for  maintaining  a  foreign  war.  Though  these 
grants  were  with  consent  of  parliament,  they  created  some 
jealousies,  an  idea  having  prevailed  that  the  subject  was 
not  bound  to  contribute  towards  carrying  on  the  king's 
wars  out  of  the  realm.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  the  high  constable  of 
England,  and  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Sofiblk,  and  mar- 
shsJ  of  England,  being  personages  who,  from  their  office 
in  the  king's  armies,  seemed  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
such  a  crisis,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  this  year  in 
behalf  of  the  commons,  m  consequence  of  which  it  was 
now  ordained  that  such  aids,  tasks,  and  prizes  should  not 
be  drawn  into  custom  or  precedent.^    Further,  the  king 

f  ranted  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  well  to  archbishops, 
ishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  persons  of  holy  church 
(who  had  been  taxed  likewise  in  their  church-lands),  as 
to  earls,  barons,  and  to  all  the  commonalty  of  the  land, 
that  he  would  on  no  account  take  such  aids,  tasks,  nor 
prizes,  huJtby  the  common  assent  of  the  whole  realm^  and  for 
the  common  benefit  thereof,  savina  the  ancient  aids  and 
prizes  due  and  accustomed,^  which  meant,  probably,  the 
aids  due  by  reason  of  tenure.  This  is  the  first  mention 
in  the  statute-book  of  a  renunciation  of  right  to  levy 
money  6n  the  subject  without  consent  of  parliament. 
There  had  been  a  like  declaration  in  the  charter  of  John ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  omitted  in  that  of  Henry 
m.^  Further,  because  there  had  been  a  particular  outcry 
against  a  tax  of  forty  sovds  upon  every  sack  of  wool,  it 
was  declared  this  should  not  be  again  levied  without  the 
common  assent  and  good-will  of  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm.* 

This  statute,  being  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  was  sealed 
with  the  king's  great  seal  at  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  on  No- 
vember 5th,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  memorandum  upon  the  roll.  The  form  of 
excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury against  the  breakers  of  it  follows  in  the  next 
public  instrument,  entitled  Senientia  Domini  H.  archiepis^ 

» Ch.  6.  'ClLe.  •Ch.7. 
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copi  super  prcemissis,  Btat.  25  Edw.  I.  stat.  2.  The  next  no- 
tice of  the  two  charters  of  liberties  is  in  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  de  JmSms  levatiSj  27  Edw.  I.,  where  the  king  re- 
fers to  the  former  confirmations  thereof,  and  solemnly 
ratifies  them. 

In  the  next  year  something  more  was  done  for  confirm- 
ing the  charters.  We  find  there  the  statute  of  articvli  super 
chartas^  28  Edw.  I.,  stat.  8.  This  act  complains  that  the 
charters,  notwithstanding  the  several  confirmations  of 
them,  were  not  observed ;  and  this  is  attributed  to  there 
being  no  certain  penalty  prescribed  for  the  violators  of 
any  points  thereof  (a).  They  are,  therefore,  again  con- 
firmed bv  this  act ;  and  the  following  method  was  ap- 
pointed for  enforcing  the  observance  of  them,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  ofienders.  The  charters  are  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  every  sheriiF  in  England,  under  the  kin^s 
seal,  to  be  read  four  times  a  year  to  the  people  in  fall 
county  —  that  is,  at  the  next  county  after  St.  Michael, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  St.  John.  For  the  punishing 
of  offenders,  the  commonalty  were  to  choose  in  every 
county  court  three  (Me  men^  knights,  or  other  lawful, 
wise,  and  well-disposed  persons,  who  should  be  assigned 
and  sworn  justices  by  the  king's  letters-patent  under  the 
great  seal,  to  hear  and  determine,  without  any  other  writ 
than  their  commission,  such  complaints  as  should  be  made 
of  those  who  offended  in  any  point  against  the  charters 
within  the  county,  as  well  within  franchises  as  Vithout, 
and  as  well  of  the  king's  ofiicers  out  of  their  places  as  of 
others.  They  were  to  hear  such  complaints  from  day  to 
day,  without  admitting  any  of  the  delays  which  were 

(a)  The  want  of  pnnishments  for  infractioDs  of  the  charters  is  aUuded  to 
by  the  author  of  the  Mirror;  but  there  waa,  as  already  observed,  a  necessitj 
for  something  beyond  the  mere  enactment  of  punishments,  viz.,  a  power  to 
execute  and  enforce  them.  It  was  in  this  want  of  guarantees  or  securities 
lay  the  great  difficulty  of  the  age,  as  Mackintosh  and  Guisot  have  pointed 
out  And  these  guarantees  were  but  gradually  obtained,  as  the  power  of 
law  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  the  increasing  power  of  parliament. 
There  was  thus  a  close  and  indeed  inseparable  connection  Mtween  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  political  and  legal  institutions.  Law  could 
only  be  administered  and  justice  guaranteed  by  a  judicature  having  the 
will  and  the  power  to  administer  justice  according  to  law :  and  this  wiU  and 
power  could  only,  as  experience  had  abundantW  attested,  be  obtained  under 
the  influence,  the  control,  and  the  protection  of  parliament 

^  Such  is  the  term  given  by  the  translator  to  the  words  proda  homes;  that 
Ib,  prufThomme,  from  which  there  is  formed  an  abstract  woi ' 
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allowed  by  the  common  law,  and  to  pnniBh  all  those  who 
were  attainted  of  any  trespass  against  the  charters,  by  im- 
prisonment, ransom,  or  amercement,  according  to  the  tres- 
pass. The  statute  expressly  declares  that  this  special  pro- 
ceeding shall  only  be  in  cases  where  there  was  no  remedy 
before  by  the  common  law.  It  was  enacted  that  if  the 
three  commissioners  could  not  all  attend,  two  should  be 
sufficient.  The  king's  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  were  to  be  at- 
tendant on  these  justices.  Besides  these  regulations  for 
the  observance  of  the  two  charters,  sever^  artideSj  as 
the  act  calls  them,  were  enacted  for  amendment  of  the 
law,  not  of  less  importance  than  the  above  provisions. 
These  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

The  next  public  act  upon  the  subject  of  the  charters  is 
the  OrdirwMo  IhrestCBj  88  Edw.  L,  stat.  5,  containing  some 
regulations  about  the  purlieus  of  forests  {a).  In  the  next 
year  is  the  famous  statute  de  TaUagio  rum  concedendo,  34 
Edw.  I.,  stat.  4 ;  and  another  ^statute  concerning  the  forest, 
called  likewise  Ordinatio,  ForesUB. 

The  statute  de  TaUagio  mm  concedendo^  like  the  OmfirmO' 
tiones  Giartarum^waa  occasioned  by  the  question  jMihOaaio  .. 
about  levying  money  for  carrying  on  foreign  ^^'''^cedendo. 
wars.*  The  King  had  required  that  every  freeholder  of 
£20  per  annum'  should  attend  him  into  Elanders,  or  pay 
him  a  compensation  in  lieu  thereof,  to  enable  him  to  go 
to  war  with  the  king  of  France,  in  behalf  of  Guy,  earl 
of  Flanders.  To  this  the  constable  and  marshal,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  former  occasion,  made  an 
opposition,  and  being  supported  by  many  potent  and  steady 
adherents,  they  at  length  compelled  the  king  to  make  a 
similar  declaration  with  that  in  the  Conjirmationes  Char* 
tarum.  There  was  now  more  cause  for  murmuring  than 
before ;  for  the  kin^  had,  the  last  year,  levied  a  talliage 
on  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  without  assent  of  par- 
liament ;  to  quiet  nis  commons,  therefore,  as  well  as  to 
satisfy  his  nobles,  the  king  consented  in  the  present  statute 
to  a  parliamentary  declaration  about  levying  money.  It 
was  declared  that  no  talliage  or  aid  (which  included  those 

(a)  Most  of  the  old  Btatates  are  repealed,  bat  thej  are  not  the  less  t2bi»- 
troHve  of  legal  hitUify, 

^  Stat  6.  '  Of  this  statute,  vidt  Mad.  Exch.,  yol.  L.  762. 

*  This  is  the  valae  of  a  knight's  fee  by  the  statute  de  miUlUbuB,  in  tne  next 
leign. 
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feudal  aids  that  had  been  excepted  in  the  statute  of  Oonr 
firmationes  Chartarum)  should  be  imposed  or  levied  by  the 
king  or  his  heirs,  without  the  will  and  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  bur^sses,  and 
other  freemen  of  the  commons  of  the  realm  J  Nothing 
was  to  be  taken  by  way  of  maletaiUe  (a  tax  before  men* 
tioned)  for  sacks  of  wool.*  Respecting  purveyance,  which 
was  in  the  light  of  a  very  severe  tax,  it  was  declared,  as 
it  had  been  on  other  occasions  during  this  reign,  that  no 
officer  of  the  king  should  take  any  corn,  leather,  cattle,  or 
other  goods,  of  any  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.' 
After  these  provisions  concerning  taxation,  the  follow- 
ing  general  declarations  were  made  in  favor  of  liberties 
claimed  by  the  subject.  That  all  men,  both  clergy  and 
lay,  should  have  their  laws,  liberties,  and  free  customs  as 
freely  and  fully  as  they  ever  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
them;^  and  if  anything  was  introduced  by  this,  or  any 
former  law  or  custom  contrary  thereto,  it  was  declarea 
null  and  void.'  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  free  pardon 
of  the  constable  and  marshal,  and  all  their  adherents,  who 
had  refused  to  attend  the  king  into  Flanders.'  For  the 
better  observance  of  the  charter,  it  was  directed  that  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  forever  should  read  it  in  their 
cathedral  churches,  and  openly  pronounce. a  curse  against 
all  those  who  violated  it  m  any  point.  The  kin^  put  his 
seal  to  this  statute,  or  rather  charter,  as  did  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  who  all  voluntarily  swore  to  observe  the  ten- 
ure of  it  in  all  causes  and  articles,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  power. ^  Thus  was  the  statute  de  Tmamo  non  eonce- 
dendo  sanctioned  with  the  solemnities  attending  the  sev- 
eral confirmations  of  the  charters  of  liberties,  as  a  security 
of  equal  importance  with  those  great  supports  of  our  free 
constitution. 
The  OrdinaUo  Forestce^  passed  in  the  same  year,  is  ushered 
ordxnatio  ^^  ^ith  a  preamble  expressing  very  feelingly 
^^"^^'^  the  king's  compunction  for  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  his  subjects  from  the  forest  laws.  One  great 
cause  of  these  was  the  abuse  of  indictments,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  presentments  by  the  country,  were  dictated 

iCh.1.  >Gh.3.  *Gh.2.     Fi(ie  |NMtf,  28  Edw.  L,  stat  8,  c  iL 

*  Ba  Ubei^  e^  iiHtegr^  tiaU  eof  aUquo  tempore  mdiiU  el  pUmikt  habere  eommuM' 
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by  one  or  two  of  the  foresters,  upon  which  attachments 
issued,  and  the  parties  were  subjected  to  all  the  penalties 
of  law,  though  perhaps  clearly  innocent  of  any  offence  (a). 
These  foresters,  it  seems,  were  too  numerous,  and  derived 
their  whole  subsistence  from  the  plunder  of  the  forest,  in 
takiuff  wood,  venison,  and  the  like,  to  their  own  use.  To 
remedy  all  these  mischiefs  it  was  ordained  as  follows: 
First,  that  all  trespasses  de  viridi  et  veruUione  should  be 
presented  by  the  foresters  within  whose  bailiwick  they 
were  committed  at  the  next  swainmote,  before  the  for* 
esters,  verderors,  regardors,  agistors,  and  other  ministers 
of  the  forest ;  that  the  truth  should  be  there  inquired  of 
by  the  oath  as  well  of  knights  as  other  good  and  lawful 
men,  and  the  presentment  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
presentors,  otherwise  to  be  void  ;^  which  regulation  about 
the  seals  of  the  presentors  had  been  before  made  (as  will 
be  shown  hereafter)  in  regard  to  indictments  at  common 
law.  If  any  of  the  aforesaid  ministers  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  die,  the  justice  of  the  forest  was  to  put  in 
others,  that  there  might  be  a  sufficient  number  to  make 
the  presentment.  Other  offi.cers  were  to  be  appointed  as 
before ;  only  verderors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king^a 
writ.'  ]!Tone  of  the  before-mentioned  ministers  were  to 
be  put  on  assizes,  juries,  or  inquisitions  out  of  the  forest.^ 
Any  officer  who  surcharged  the  forest  was  to  be  removed 
from  his  place,  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justice  of  the  forest ;  and  at  every  swainmote  inquisition 
was  to  be  made  of  such  surcharges  and  oppressions  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  of  the  forest.*  The  justice  of  the 
forest  was  empowered,  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  treas- 
urer, to  impose  fines  without  waiting  for  the    eyre.* 

(a)  Thns,  even  loDf  after  this  statute,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  a  justification  for  arresting  and  imprisoning  a  man  that 
the  defendant  was  forester  in  fee  of  a  forest^  and  that  at  a  certain  swainmote 
it  was  presented  by  the  foresters,  verderors,  regardors,  and  agistors,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  hunted  the  deer  in  the  forest,  upon  which  the  defendant  came 
to  him  and  requested  him  to  find  pledges  to  answer  for  it  before  the  iustices 
of  ojer  and  terminer  in  the  county ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  for  which  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  he  should  do  so,  according  to  the  statute ; 
and  then  it  was  said  that  the  party  could  not  trayerse  the  presentment  of  the 
foresters,  though  as  to  that  the  reporter  added  a  query  ( Year-Book  of  45  Edw. 
ZQl,  fol.  7).  A  man  could  have  a  '^iree  chase,"  tnougn  not  in  a  royal  forest, 
without  a  Rrant  (42  Edw,  Til.,  fol.  2) ;  and  an  action  would  Ue  for  hunting  the 
deer  in  a  firee  chase  (43  Edw,  IILy  8). 

»cai.i.         «ch.2.         "CKa.  *cai.4.  »caL6. 
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These,  with  some  regulations  of  a  temporary  kind,  were 
all  the  alterations  made  in  the  system  of  forest  law  by  this 
statute. 

These  are  all  the  acts  which  may  be  considered  as  of  a 
political  nature.  The  other  statutes  of  this  king  relate 
to  the  common  justice  of  the  kingdom;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  the  statute  of  Westminster  1,  statute  of  Glou- 
cester, Westminster  2,  Westminster  3,  and  ArUcvli  super 
Chartas.  It  is  to  these  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  chiefly 
alludes  in  what  he  says  of  the  improvements  made  by 
this  kin^  in  the  administration  of  justice.  By  these, 
many  grievous  and  impracticable  parts  of  our  law  were 
corrected  or  removed,  and  others  more  apt  and  eflEectual 
substituted  in  their  place,  which  have  stood  ever  since, 
incorporated  into,  and,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  common 
law.  We  shall  now  treat  of  these  statutes  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (a)  (so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  two  subsequent  statutes,  denominated 
likewise  from  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster)  is  the 
first  in  this  reign,  and  is  stat.  8  Edw.  I.  It  contains  fifty- 
one  chapters;  and  was  ordained,  says  the  general  pream- 
ble, "  because  the  state  of  holy  church  had  been  evil  kept, 
and  the  prelates  and  religious  persons  of  the  land  grieved 
many  ways,  and  the  people  otherwise  entreated  than  they 
ou^ht  to  be ;  the  peace  less  kept,  and  laws  less  used,  and 
oflfenders  less  punished  than  they  ought  to  be."  It  pro- 
vides, therefore,  in  the  course  of  fifty  chapters,  for  the 
correction  of  many  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
privileges  and  rights,  and  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The  first  chapter  ordains  * 
generally,  that  the  peace  of  the  holy  church  and  of  the 
land  be  well  kept  and  maintained  in  all  points;  and  that 
common  right  be  done  to  all,  as  well  poor  as  rich,  without 
respect  of  persons.  It  then  provides  against  an  abuse 
which  had  lain  very  heavy  upon  religious  houses  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Persons  who  were  descended 
from  the  founders,  and  ofiicers  in  public  employments, 
used  to  claim  the  liberty  of  residing  there  on  their  jour- 
neys, with  board  and  lodging  for  themselves,  servants,  and 

(a)  A.  D.  1273. 
»Cli.l. 
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horses ;  hunting  in  their  parks,  and  taking  other  liberties 
without  the  consent,  and  generally  much  against  the  in- 
clinations, of  the  persons  encroached  upon.  All  such 
intrusions  are  forbid,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; though  this  restraint,  says  the  act,  was  not  to 
withdraw  the  grace  of  hospitality  from  those  who  needed 
it. 

Some  points  of  the  common  law  were  recognized,  and 
more  firmly  established.  Concerning  wrecks  o*,^-,-^ 
of  the  sea,  it  is  agreed^  says  the  statute,^  that 
where  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  escape  alive  out  of  the  ship, 
such  ship  or  barge,  or  any  therein  shall  not  be  adjudged 
wreck ;'  but  the  goods  shall  be  saved  and  kept  by  view  of 
the  sheriif,  coroner,  or  king's  bailiff,  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  such  as  are  of  the  town  where  the  goods 
were  found  ;  so  that  if  any  within  a  year  and  a  day  sued 
for  them,  and  proved  them  to  be  his,  or  his  lord's  or 
master's,  and  that  thev  were  lost  while  in  his  care,  they 
should  be  restored ;  if  not,  they  were  to  belong  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff,  coroners,  and  bailiffs, 
and  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  should 
be  answerable  for  them,  as  wreck  belonging  to  the  king, 
before  the  justices:  in  like  manner,  where  the  wreck  be- 
longed to  any  other  person  (a),  a  breach  of  the  above 
regulation  was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
fine, 

A  provision  was  made  to  secure  the  freedom  of  all  elec- 
tions ;  a  more  important  object,  perhaps,  than  it  is  even  at 
this  day ;  for,  at  that  time,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other 
officers,  who  had  great  sway  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  were  all  elected  by  tne  people  (6).    It  was  with  a 

(a)  Wreck,  i,  e.,  the  privilege  of  taking  it,  might  belong  to  a  private  per- 
Bon  or  public  body,  by  special  grant  from  the  crown ;  and  it  is  mentionea  by 
Britton  and  Bracton  as  one  of  the  ^  liberties,"  ''  privileges,"  or  *'  franchises," 
which  might  be  granted  by  the  crown  to  sabjectn.  Thus  Bracton  mentions 
"  wreckum  maris,"  as  one  of  these  franchises  (Lib.  ii.,  c.  xzix.,  foL  56).  So 
Britton  mentions  the  franchise  '^de  aver  wreck  de  meer"  (fol.  x.).  Both 
agree  that  for  the  absence  of  any  grant  or  prescription  it  would  beloD^  to 
the  crown :  and  see  the  subsequent  chapter  of  this  statute  as  to  franchises 
held  by  suojects. 

(6)  Lord  Coke,  commenting  upon  this  statute,  says:  It  declared  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  law,  for,  before  the  act>  the  electors  had  not  their  free 
nor  due  elections,  ibr  sometimes  by  force,  Bometimes  by  menaces,  the  electors 
were  wrought  to  make  election  of  men  unworthy  or  not  eligibly  so  as  their 

» Ch,  4.  «  Vide,  9. 
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view  to  these,  and  not,  probably,  to  any  representatives  of 
the  people,  that  this  law  referred ;  however,  as  it  is  in 
general  words,  it  may  have  a  construction  which  will 
extend  it  to  elections  that  have  been  appointed  since  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  Because  elections  ought  to  be 
free,  savs  the  act,^  the  king  commands,  that  no  man  bv 
force  01  arms,  nor  by  malice,  or  menacing,  shall  disturb 
any  in  making  a  free  election. 

A  restraint  was  put  on  purveyance;'  constables  and 
chatellains  were  not  to  make  prises  (that  is,  to  purvey)  on 
persons  who  were  not  of  the  town  where  the  castle  was : 
and  further,*  if  purveyors  did  not  pay  the  money  they 

election  was  neither  due  nor  free.  And,  he  adds,  that  the  statute  extends 
to  all  elections,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  confined  to  popular  or 
public  elections,  but  included  cases  where  parties  had  a  right  of  option  or 
election  to  exercise  in  matters  of  private  rient  Thus  the  statute  de  prceroffO' 
iiwi  regis  said  that  a  woman,  married  under  atipe,  miffht  elect  whether  she 
would  abide  bj  her  first  husband — "£t  tunc  eli^t  ilia  utrum  maluerit  ha- 
bere virum  ilium  vel  alium  quern  ei  rex  obtulerU/'  etc.  And  upon  this  it 
was  argued,  when  the  king  claimed  the  yalue  of  the  marriage,  that  the  fe- 
male ward  had  her  election,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  free ;  and  Huls,  "  bache> 
]or  of  law,''  argued  much  in  Latin  about  it.  And  Fasten  said  that  the 
statute  which  gave  an  election  did  not  declare  the  common  law,  for,  at  ooin- 
mon  law,  the  ward  could  not  be  forced  to  many ;  only  if  she  did  not  marrj 
the  person  proposed  by  the  guardiaii,  then  she  must  pay  the  penalty.  On 
the  other  siae  it  was  urged,  that  if  the  ward  had  to  pay  the  value  the  election 
could  not  be  without  compulsion,  and  so  would  not  be  free.  And  it  was 
said,  ''Election  est  done  par  le  statute  et  electio  est  libera''  {Tear-Book,  7 
Hen.  VLy  fol.  11,  c.  zii.)-  Lord  Coke  quite  adopts  the  view  that  this  was 
the  common  law,  and  that  therefore  the  above  act  was  declaratory;  and  he 
says,  ''This  act  extends  to  all  elections,  in  counties,  cities,  universities,  cor- 
porations, and  other  places''  (2  /n«i.,  169).  And  then  he  refers  to  c.  x^  as 
to  elections  of  coroners;  as  to  which  he  says;  "The  office  of  a  coroner  was 
and  is  eligible  in  full  county  by  the  freeholders,  by  the  king's  writ  de  eorth 
naiore  eUgendo"  The  reason  whereof  was,  that  both  the  king  and  the  county 
had  a  great  interest  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon law  gave  the  freeholders  to  be  electors  of  him.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son of  ancient  time,  the  sheriff  who  had  eugtodiam  eomUatuB  was  also  eligible. 
This,  however,  is  ver^  questionable.  At  all  events,  if  popularlv  elected  in 
Saxon  times,  the  sheriff  certainly  was  not  so,  after  the  Gonouest,  for  instances 
are  numerous  of  persons  appointed  by  the  lang  to  be  sherins  of  several  coun- 
ties for  a  course  of  years  or  for  life ;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  make  a 
king's  justice  sheriff,  or  a  sheriff  king's  justice  (see  c.  ii.)  The  present  king 
in  the  zOth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  artieuli  super  ehartas^  restorea,  says  Coke, 
the  ancient  election  of  sherifib.  "  Le  roy  ad  grant  a  son  people  que  iis  eient 
election  de  lour  viscounts  en  chescun  countie,  ou  viscount  irest  de  fee,  s'ila 
VouUient"  (28  Edw.  /.,  c.  viii.,  13).  But  this,  it  will  be  observed,  had  an 
important  exception,  and  by  subsequent  statutes  the  election  was  virtually 
revested  in  the  crovm  (tfide  stat.  9  Edw,  IL  de  viae;  14  Ediw,  Ill.y  7, 12; 
Mieh,  II.,  c  iL)    The  ooroner,  however,  continues  to  be  a  popular  officer. 

*  CSh.  6.  «  Ch.  7.  •  Ch.  82. 
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leceived  at  the  exchequer,  as  it  was  a  ereat  inconvenience 
to  the  creditors  of  the  crown,  and  a  slander  of  the  king, 
the  amount  was  to  be  levied  of  their  lands  and  goods ;  and 
if  they  had  none,  thev  were  to  be  imprisoned  (a).  Another 
hardship  on  the  public  consisted  of  excessive  tolls  de- 
manded {b)  in  some  towns  for  the  privilege  of  the  market, 

(a)  This  onljr  appeared  when  the  mone^r  had  been  actually  received  from 
the  exchequer,  so  that  there  had  been  a  species  of  emb^zlement.  Ordina- 
rily the  remedy  for  a  tortious  or  wrong^fdl  mjury,  done  by  the  king's  officers 
under  pretext  of  purveyance  or  otherwise,  was  by  petition  of  right,  as  where 
the  king's  officers  disturbed  the  taking  of  tithes  (case  of  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  31  Edio,  Z,  BoL  PcarL,  69 ;  B^a  Ptac  JPbr^  208.)  So  of  a  wrongs 
fhl  distress  by  the  king's  officers  (John  Mowbray's  cas^  33  Edw,  /.,  1  Rok 
BarLf  163).  So  for  wool  wrongfullv  taken  for  the  king's  use  (Michael  de 
Harla's  case,  33  Edw,  ly  1  BoL  PoA,,  163).  So  for  wheat  seized  under  pre- 
tence of  a  royal  commission  (14  Edw.  //.,  1  BoL  ParL^  320).  Purveyance^ 
when  really  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  royal  household,  was  in  that  age 
undoubtedly  legal,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative;  but  then  it  only 
amounted  to  pre-emption  and  implied  payment,  and  it  was  grossly  abusecL 
Hence  it  had  neen  the  subject  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  Magna  Charta. 

(6)  Lord  Coke's  comment  upon  this  is :  *'  In  the  troublesome  and  irregular 
Tt^ta  of  Henry  III.  outrageous  tolls  were  taken  and  usurped  in  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns  where  fairs  and  markets  were  kept  to  the  {^reat  oppression  of  the 
king's  subjects,  by  reason  whereof  very  many  did  refrain  from  coming  to  fairs 
and  markets,  to  the  hindrance  of  the  common  weal ;  for  it  hath  ever  been  the 
policy  and  wisdom  of  this  realm,  that  fidrs  and  markets^  and  especially  the 
markets,  be  well  furnished  and  supplied"  (2  IntLf  219].  As  to  toll,  more  is 
said  in  the  exposition  of  the  second  statute  of  Westminster,  vide  pdtL  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  present  enactment  is  against  outrageous  toll,  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  toll  unreasonable  in  amount,  though  Coke  thought  it  also 
included  tolls  taken  when  none  were  due ;  as  to  which,  however,  in  the  treatise 
of  Bracton,  it  appears  there  was  a  remedy  provided  already  by  the  com- 
mon law  (Bradonf  fol.  56).  Lord  Coke  connects  the  exaction  of  tolls  at  mar- 
kets with  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  as  to  witnesses  to  contracts,  for  which  he 
dtes  the  ifirror,  c.  i.,  s.  3.  He  says :  **  Toll  to  the  market  is  a  reasonable 
sum  of  money  due  to  the  owner  of  the  market  upon  sale  of  things  tollable 
within  the  market  And  this  was  at  the  first  invented,  that  contracts  might 
have  ffood  testimony,  and  be  made  openly ;  for  of  old  time,  secret  contracts 
were  forbidden,  and  the  Murcr  saith  truth,  for  the  ancient  law  was  so."  And 
then  he  cites  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Athelstan :  *'  Nemo  extra  oppidum  nisi  proe- 
sente  proeposito  aliusve  fide  dignis  hominibus,  quicquam  emito.  Ne  auis 
extra  oppidum  quid  emat;"  in  which  Coke  says:  ''Oppidum  u  to  be  Uuten 
for  market"  lie  goes  on  to  state  that  fairs  and  markets  can  only  be  by 
ftnai  or  prescription,  and  that  the  grant  of  a  market  does  not  necessarily 
impl^  a  toll  which  requires  a  special  grant,  and  that  will  require  considera- 
tion if  it  be  after  the  establishment  of  the  market  He  also  points  out  that 
no  toll  can  be  claimed  for  things  not  sold,  unless  it  be  by  custom,  used  time 
out  of  mind,  which  custom  none  can  challenge  that  claim  the  market  bv  grant 
within  the  time  of  memory,  namely  since  the  time  of  Richard  I.  {Ibid,,  221 ). 
He  further  points  out^  that  the  king  (where  he  does  not  prejudice  prior 
{grantees)  can  grant  special  privilege  or  exemption  from  toll,  mr  which  he 
cites  two  old  cases  of  this  and  the  next  reign,  one  the  case  of  the  abbot  of  St 
Edward,  BoL  BarL  an.  18  Edw.  £,  fol.  2;  and  the  other  2  Edw,  II.  the  case 
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in  others  for  murage,  that  is,  for  inclosing  their  towns ; 
both  these  were  restricted,  under  forfeiture  to  the  king  of 
the  franchise  so  abused.^ 

Such  were  the  miscellaneous  articles,  regulated  by  this 
statute,  that  could  not  be  easily  reduced  to  any  of  the 
heads  into  which  the  remainder  of  it  will  divide  itself. 
These  are  tenures  and  jnvperty^  the  administratian  of  justice^ 
and  the  criminal  law. 

The  services  and  fruits  of  tenure  were  an  endless  subject 
of  jealousy  and  contest  in  these  times.  We  have  already 
seen  what  was  done  in  the  last  reign  to  ascertain  these 
WMdfc  claimSi  and  temper  the  inconveniences  result- 
ing therefrom.  The  heaviest  of  these  were 
wardship  and  marriage ;  and  the  following  attempts  were 
now  made  still  further  to  regulate  them.  In  the  case  of 
heirs  being  in  ward  to  their  lords,*  it  was  provided  and 
declared  that  Magna  Charta  should  be  observed,*  that  their 
land  should  not  be  wasted  (a).  All  spiritual  dignities 
were  to  be  kept  in  like  manner,  without  spoil  or  waste, 

of  the  merchants  of  Brumma^ham  [qu,  Birmingham)  (2  Imti^  221).  With 
regard  to  the  proper  amount  dae  for  the  toll,  Lord  Coke  saja:  "  I  can  teU 
what  was  due  of  old,  and  what  was  ordained  in  times  past  to  be  paid,  for  the 
Mirror  saith :  Qae  faires  et  markets  se  fissent  per  liens,  et  que  achatois  de 
blee,  et  beasts  donaseent  toll  a  less  bailifes  des  seigniours  de  markets,  on  de 
foiresy  cest  ascavoire  maile  de  dize  sonz  de  biens,  et  demeynes,  meynes,  mej- 
nes  and  de  pluis,  pluis  al  afferant,  endnt  que  nul  tol  passast  an  denier  de  un 
manere  de  merchandize,  et  cest  tolle  fuit  trove  par  testmoigner  lea  contract^ 
car  chescun  privie  contract  fuit  defendne  "  {Mirrtirj  c.  L,  s.  3).  Bat  the  value 
of  monej  fluctuates,  so  that  a  pennj  in  Saxon  times  might  be  equal  to  fire 
shillings  now ;  and  Lord  Coke  adds,  "But  at  this  day,  there  b  not  one  cer- 
tain toU  to  be  taken,  but  if  that  which  is  taken  be  not  reasonable,  it  is  pun- 
ishable by  this  statute ;  and  what  shall  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  reasonable^ 
shall  be  iudged,  all  circumstances  considered^  by  the  judges  of  the  law,  if  it 
oome  judicially  to  be  determined"  (fol.  222). 

(a)  Many  cases  in  the  Year-Books  in  the  following  reign  illustrate  the  syi^ 
tem  of  wardships.  Thus,  in  trespass  brought  by  an  in£[int»  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiff's  fiither  held  a  house  and  land  of  the  Prince  of 
AYales  bjT  escuage,  and  died,  whereupon  the  prince  seized  the  wardship,  and 

f  ranted  it  to  the  defendant,  who  thereupon  entered  (22  Aniat  44,  fol.  12). 
(ere,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  wardships  were  granted  out  by  the  feudal 
lords  —  no  doubt,  to  the  highest  bidder,  whose  interest  it  thus  became  to  op- 
press and  impoveriHh  the  estate  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  But 
the  worst  incident  of  wardship  was,  that  it  applied  to  the  person  as  weU  as 
the  estate.  Thus,  in  an  action  against  the  prior  of  a  convent  for  imprisoning 
the  plaintiff  twenty-six  years  before,  in  the  10  Edward  III.,  the  plea  was, 
that  the  defendant  seized  the  bod^  of  the  plaintiff  as  ward,  and  as  heir- 
apparent  to  his  father,  who  held  his  land  of  the  prior  by  knight-eervice  (22 
AtsiMt,  fol.  109,  p.  85). 

^Ch.8L  'Ch.2L  *  Namely,  c  ^  5,  6.       VidtmU,2SA. 
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during  their  vacancy.  Of  such  heirs  who,  being  in  ward, 
married  without  consent  of  their  guardians  before  they 
were  fourteen  years  old,  it  was  declared  that  the  statute 
of  Merton  should  be  observed ;  *  and  it  was  now  further 
enacted,'  that  those  who  married  without  consent  of  their 
guardians,  after  they  had  passed  fourteen  years,  should 
forfeit  the  double  value  of  their  marriage,  as  directed  by 
that  act ;  and  moreover,  that  the  ravisher  or  detainer  of 
such  ward  should  be  answerable  to  the  guardian  to  the 
full  value  of  the  marriage  for  the  trespass,  and  make 
amends  also  to  the  king,  as  directed  by  the  same  act. 
Next,  as  to  heirs  female,  that  lords  might  not  prevent 
their  marrying  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  their  lands, 
it  was  ordained,  that  after  they  had  accomplished  the  a^e 
of  fourteen  years,  the  lord  should  not  keep  their  lands 
more  than  two  years  ;  and  if  in  that  time  the  lord  did  not 
marry  them,  thev  were  to  have  an  action  to  recover  the 
inheritance,  without  giving  anything  for  wardship  or 
marriage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  female  ward  wil- 
fully refused  a  marriage  provided  by  her  guardian,  being 
such  as  would  not  disparage  her,  he  was  entitled  to  hold 
the  inheritance  till  she  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
further,  till  he  had  taken  the  value  of  the  marriage. 

In  protection  of  wards,  it  was  provided,  by  another  act,* 
that  if  a  guardian  or  chief  lord  infeoflfed  any  one  of  land 
that  was  the  inheritance  of  a  child  who  was  in  ward  to 
the  disherison  of  the  heir,  the  heir  should  recover  by  assize 
of  novel  disseisin  against  the  guardian  and  the  tenant : 
and  if  the  land  was  recovered,  the  seisin  should  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  justices  to  the  next  friend  of  the  heir,  to 
whom  the  inheritance  could  not  descend,  who  was  to  im- 
prove it  for  the  use  of  the  heir,  and  answer  for  the  issues 
when  he  came  of  a^e.  If  the  infant  was  carried  away,  or 
anywise  disturbed  m  pursuing  the  remedy  here  given,  the 
assize  might  be  brought  by  his  next  friend. 

Another  burden  of  tenure  was  the  aids  demanded  by 
the  lord  pur  fairefl  chevalier ^  and  pur  fie  marier.       ^^  ^^ 
These  had  never  been  ascertained,^  but  had  been 
levied  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord,  who  sometimes  exacted 
unreasonable  supplies  in  this  way,  and  those  much  oftener 
than  was  necessary.    It  was  therefore  declared*  that,  for 

^  Namely,  c.  6.     VUU  €mU,  56.  •Ch.4S.  »Ch.36. 
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the  fatnre,  there  should  be  taken  of  a  knight's  fee  twenty 
shillings  only,  and  the  same  sum  for  land  in  socage  of  ten 
pounds,  and  so  in  proportion.  This  was  not  to  be  levied 
for  making  the  lord's  son  a  knight  till  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  nor  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  till  she  waa 
seven.  If  the  father  died  before  he  had  married  his 
daughter,  his  executors  were  to  be  answerable  out  of  his 
goods  for  the  sum  levied ;  and  should  the  ffoods  be  insuffi- 
cient, the  heir  was  to  be  charged  therewith.  Thus  far  of 
the  fruits  of  tenure,  and  of  property  in  land. 

JSText  as  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Before  we 
consider  such  provisions  as  related  to  the  discussion  of 
causes,  with  the  process  and  proceedings  therein,  we  shall 
DiatrMM*.  ^™*  mention  those  made  for  putting  the  special 
""^  remedy  by  distress  on  a  foot  of  convenience  and 
effect.  The  provisions  made  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge 
were  of  an  important  nature,  and  as  they  touched  the 
mischief  then  mostly  prevalent,  it  was  above  all  things 
to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  enforced  (a).    The  first 

(a)  The  statute  was  explained  bj  a  case  which  arose  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  IV.  Trespass  was  Drought  upon  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  iv.,  quod 
nuUva  de  eetero  auei  fiiciat  distringas,  etc,  for  driving  a  trespass  out  of  one 
county  into  another,  and  the  lord  pleaded  that  the  distress  was  for  rent  doe 
for  land  held  of  a  manor  in  another  county,  and  that  therefore  the  distress 
was  driven  thither.  The  court  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
was  an  excuse.  One  judge  said  the  lord  could  justify,  for  the  intent  of  the 
statute  was,  that  before  the  act  the  distrainer,  even  in  case  of  distress  damage 
featant,  could  always  drive  the  distress  into  another  county,  so  that  the 
owner  could  not  know  where  he  could  sue  replevin,  and  that  therefore  the 
words  of  the  act  were  n  vieintu  super  vieinum  hoc  faeialf  eU^  so  that  the  mis- 
chief was  that,  and  did  not  arise  where  the  lord  had  a  reason  for  removing 
the  distress.  A  case  was  cited  of  the  1  Hen.  VI.  to  that  effect,  and  so  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  hold,  but  for  another  fault  it  would  seem  the  plea 
was  held  bad  (22  Edw.,  fol.  12).  It  has  already  been  observed,  in  comment- 
inp^  upon  the  statute  of  Marlbndge,  that  wrongful  distresses,  or  rather  illegal 
seizures  of  cattle  under  color  or  pretence  of  distresses,  were  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  oppression  suffered  ny  Uie  bodv  of  the  people  in  this  age,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  remedies  for  this  species  of  wrong  were  of  the  greatest  and 
most  general  importance;  and  one  of  the  largest  chapters  in  Britton,  '*De 

S rises  des  avers,"  relates  tnereto.  It  touches  upon  the  obvious  hardship  of 
etention  of  cattle,  and  provides  a  summary  remedy,  '^pnr  ceo  4|ue  bestes  et 
antres  distresses  ne  soient  mie  trop  longement  detenus  emparkes  (mipounded) 
que  le  viscount  per  simple  pleintes,  et  par  plegges,  oeliverent  teles  des* 
tresses"  (fol.  64).  That  is,  that  the  sheriff  on  account  of  the  hardship^ 
might  give  a  summary  remedy  by  replevin ;  and  he  might  use  force  for  the 
purpose,  and  distrain  the  disturbers,  and  arrest  them  (lUdJ)  Then  the 
iwllifEB  of  the  sheriff  having  got  the  cattle,  and  taken  pledges  for  their  r^ 
turn  should  it  be  accorded,  Uiere  was  a  summary  mooeaare  provided  for  the 
determination  of  the  plaint  or  suit  of  replevin,  wnich  ia  oarefoUy  described 
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statute  of  this  reign  is,  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  an 
inittnction  to  observe  it ;  for  it  says,^  that  some  persons 
take  and  cause  to  be  taken,  beasts,  and  chase  them  out  of 
the  county,  which  is  hereby  forbid ;  and  if  any  offend 
aeainst  this  injunction,  they  shall  be  fined  as  directed  by 
the  statute  of  Marlbridge;'  as  shall  those  who  take  beasts 
wrongfully  and  distrain  out  of  their  fee,  who  shall,  be- 
sides, be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  trespass.  Thus 
this  act  is  a  confirmation  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge, 
with  these  differences:  that  statute  sp^ks  only  of  dis- 
tresses ;  this,  of  all  taJdnns ;  that  prohibits  all  distresses ; 
this,  only  distraining  oi  beasts;  that  concerns  those  who 
take;  this  extends  to  those  who  cause  to  be  taken.' 

The  next  statute  on  the  subject  of  distresses  goes  much 
further  towards  removing  this  peculiar  remedy  from  the 
hands  of  individuals,  and  submitting  it  to  the  ofiicers  of 
justice.  It  is  provided,^  that  if  any  take  the  beasts  of 
another,  and  cause  them  to  be  driven  into  a  castle  or  fort- 
ress, and  there  withhold  them  against  ga^es  and  pledges, 
whereupon  they  are  solemnly  demanded  by  the  sherin^  or 
some  other  bailiff  of  the  king,  the  sheriff  or  bailiff,  at  the 
suit  of  the  plaintiff,  taking  with  them  the  power  of  the 
county  or  bailiwick,  should  endeavor  to  make  plevin  of 

io  this  chapter  z.  of  Brittoo  (foL  66).  Or  the  parfy  diBtraining  might  avow 
and  justify  the  taking  of  the  cattle  on  the  ground  that  thej  were  dmnaffefeor 
§anL  and  detained  as  pledgee  for  reasonable  satisfaction ;  to  which  the  owner 
might  reply,  that  he  offered  to  make  ''dues  amendes  par  les  taxation  de 
ascun  de  see  bones  yeisins  (voisins)  et  il  reson  refusaont,''  etc  (fol.  56),  or 
that  he  fmt  the  matter  in  arbitration,  ** en  le  arbitrement  de  tie!  et  tieLl^ 
qu6x  arbitrement^  que  il  n'j  ayoit  nnl  damage  iait,"  eta  (foL  57).  ^  This 
passage  is  interestmg  as  showing  how  our  anowtors  settled  the  question  ^- 
which  has  not  been  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  modem  times — how  the 
reasonable  amends  should  be  adjusted  or  ascertained.  It  will  be  obsenred 
that  thej  still  made  good  use  of  the  simple  and  salutary  proceedings  by 
arbUroHon  nf  tkt  fM^Aftort,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  deecrioinff  the  &xon 
inrstem,  was  what  the  court  of  the  hundred  or  bounty  yirtnaUy  came  to. 
Then  the  chapter  goes  on  to  describe  the  procedure  in  case  the  distress  is 
justified  on  the  ground  of  rent  or  other  seryice  being  in  arrear.  Then  it 
proceeds  to  declue  that  these  who  distrained  for  more  than  the  value  of 
their  demand  should  be  amerced  for  the  outrags,  *'sQient  en  la  mercy  pour 
le  outrage;''  and  those  who  made  a  double  distress ---distraining  aoaii^ 
pending  the  proceeding  on  a  prior  distress —were  to  be  imprisoned  and  fined 
(fol.  6(M2).  There  is  no  portion  of  the  law  of  the  age  wnich  will  be  found 
guarded  so  oarefiiUy,  and  aesoEibed  so  particnUrly,  aa  tiiai  relating  to  dis- 


*  Ch.  16.  *  2  Inst,  191. 
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the  beasts  taken  (a) ;  and  if  any  obstruct  them,  or  there 
is  no  one  belonging  to  the  lord  or  taker  to  give  an  answer, 
or  make  deliverance,  he  shall  be  warned  of  the  matter ; 
and  if  he  does  not  forthwith  deliver  the  cattle,  the  king, 
for  the  trespass  and  despite,  shall  cause  the  castle  or  fort- 
ress to  be  Deaten  down,  and  no  permission  shall  after- 
wards be  given  to  rebuild  it.  The  plaintiff  shall  be  rec- 
ompensed by  the  lord,  or  him  that  took  the  beast,  in 
double  damages  for  all  the  loss  he  sustained  after  the  first 
demand  made  by  the  sheriff  or  bailiff;  and  if  he  that  took 
the  beasts  has  not  wherewith,  the  lord  shall  make  the  rec- 
ompense upon  the  spot,  at  the  time  the  sheriff  or  bailiff 
makes  the  deliverance.  It  was  further  directed  that,  in 
cases  where  the  sheriff  ousht  to  deliver  the  king's  writ  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  lord  of  such  castle  or  fortress,  if  the 
bailiff  will  not  make  deliverance,  the  sheriff  (not  waiting 
for  a  writ  of  non  amittas^  as  heretofore)  shall  ao  his  office 
without  further  delay ;  and  not  only  where  the  writ  of 
replevin  is  issued,  but  also  upon  a  plaint,  as  authorized  by 
the  statute  of  Marl  bridge.^  The  statute  says,  if  these 
violences  were  committed  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  or 
anywhere  else  where  the  king's  writ  runneth  not,  the 

(a)  The  miBchief  before  this  act,  sajB  Coke,  was  that  great  men,  when  thej 
took  a  distress  of  the  beasts  of  their  tenants  or  neighbors,  to  prevent  the 
coarse  of  justice,  or  to  enforce  the  owner  to  jieid  to  their  desire^  would  drive 
the  beasts  into  a  castle  or  fortress,  and  then  detain  and  keep  them,  so  as  no 
replevy  could  be  made  acoordine  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law,  for  that,  in 
case  of  a  subject,  the  sheriff  coald  not  break  the  castle  or  fortress.  This  act 
giveth  remedj.  that  the  sheri^  taking  with  him  the  power  of  the  countj, 
may  make  replevin.  And  note,  aays  Coke,  that  every  man  is  bound  by  the 
common  law  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  his  office  for  the  execution  of  the  king's 
writ,  or  the  bailiflb  who  have  the  sheriff's  warrant  So  Bracton,  "  Et  si 
(viceoomes)  aliqnem  invenerit  resistentem  assamptis  secam  (si  opus  iuerit) 
militibus  et  liberis  hominibus  de  comitata,  ad  sufficientiam  capiat  corpora 
hominum  resbtentaam,  etillos  imprisona  salvo  costodiat"  {BraeUm.  lib.  v., 
B.  443).  And  so  in  the  statute  Westminster  2,  c.  zzxix.,  it  was  proviaed  that 
sheriffs  should  not  falsely  return  that  they  could  not  execute  the  king's  writfk 
but  that  the  sherifi)  in  any  such  case,  aatumplo  aeaim  posse  oomUtUui  sut,  shoula 
go  to  make  execution  iStaL  Weak  2.  c.  xxxix.).  And  statute  2  £dw.  III.,  c. 
T.,  provided  that  the  sneriff  should  be  bound  to  receive  writs.  And  Coke 
cites  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.,  that  a  sheriff  returned  that  he  could 
not  execute  the  king's  writs  for  resistance  of  certain  persons^  and  because  he 
did  not  take  the  power  of  the  county  in  aid  of  the  execution,  as  the  statute 
willed,  he  was  amerced  in  twenty  marks  (19  Edw.  II.,  title  Ex^cuHcm,  24). 
And  it  is  holden  as  a  maxim  of  law.  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
disturb  the  miniaters  of  the  king  in  the  due  execution  of  the  king's  writs  (2 
/use.,  194). 

^  Fide  on^  829. 
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king,  who  is  sovereign  lord  over  oK,  should  do  right  to 
those  who  complained,  a  clause  which  at  once  asserted  the 
king's  dominion  over  that  country/  and  left  the  measure 
of  its  exercise  at  his  discretion. 

The  first  object  that  draws  our  attention  in  considering 
the  administration  of  justice,  is  the  jurisdiction  of  courts. 
Some  provision  was  made  towards  abolishing  inconvenient 
customs,  and  regulating  the  order  of  hearing  and  decid- 
ing causes  (a). 

A  singular  custom  had  prevailed  in  many  cities,  bor- 
oughs, and  towns  corporate  (i),  that  if  any  jDcrson  of  one 

(a)  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  oar  municipal  institutions  are,  along 
with  the  manorial,  the  most  ancient  of  our  institutions,  having  undoubtedly 
been  derived  from  the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  whether 
in  the  form  of  municipal  corporations,  or  guilds,  or  colleges,  or  incorporated 
companies,  which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  of  Sazon  origin,  but 
which  were  really  of  Roman  origin.  Much  of  our  law  was  embodied  in 
these  institutions,  and  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  local  customs  are  the 
customs  of  cities  which  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Among  these 
ancient  customs  was  that  of  foreign  attachment^  as  it  was  caUed,  that  is,  the 
custom  of  attaching  the  funds  of  a  debtor  residing  in  some  other  or  ^  foreign '' 
city  or  towiL  and  so  not  within  the  town  in  whidi  the  creditor  lived.  It  is 
to  that  the  following  passage  seems  to  refer. 

(b)  The  custom  of  foreign  attachments  existed  not  only  in  such  great  cities 
as  those  of  London  and  Bristol,  in  which  it  still  prevails,  but  in  many  othera 
in  which  it  is  obsolete,  as  in  Exeter,  Chester,  or  Oxford.  Thus,  in  the  old 
reportsy  there  are  cases  of  foreign  attachment  in  Exeter  {HaUe  v.  Walker, 
1  BotU  Abr.,  554).  The  earliest  case  in  which  the  custom  appears  pleaded 
in  the  city  of  London  is  the  case  of  Bomer  v.  OoUins  ( Year-Book,  22  jSdwoord 
jr.,  fol.  30),  where  the  custom  b  set  out  fully  on  the  certificate  of  the  Records 
of  London.  The  custom  is  there  stated  thus:  '*That  upon  a  plaint  in  the 
court  of  the  mayor,  if  tlie  defendant  had  no  goods  in  the  city  by  which  he 
oould  be  distrained  to  do  right,  but  it  appeared  that  any  one  in  the  city  was 
indebted  to  him,  then,  unless  the  party  could  dispute  the  debt,  it  might  lie 
'  attached '  in  his  hands,  to  answer  the  claim  of  the  plaintiQC"  The  principle 
of  custom  prevailed  strongly  in  our  law.  Thus,  it  was  enough  if  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  a  manor  were  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor 
( Year-Book.  11  Edward  111.,  foL  60).  But  then  the  custom  must  be  reason- 
able, and  the  custom  of  foreign  attachment  was  so ;  but  that  stated  in  the 
text  was  not  so,  and  therefore  was  corrected  and  qualified  by  the  statute  tU 
mprcL  Customary  local  courts  existed  in  almost  all  towns  and  cities  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  from  persons  residing  there ;  but  in  order  to  bring  a  suit  in 
a  local  court,  it  was  necessary  that  the  debt  should  have  arisen,  and  that  the 
debtor  should  reside  within  the  local  limit  of  its  jurisdiction.  Hence,  if 
the  debts  arose  elsewhere^  a  difficulty  arose ;  and,  in  favor  of  trade,  a  custom 
had  arisen  in  our  principal  cities,  that  if  the  debtor  had  funds  or  assets  in 
the  place  where  his  creditor  lived,  the  latter  might  attach  them ;  and  so,  if 
any  one  there  was  indebted  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor  mi^ht  attach  that  debt, 
as  payable  to  himselC  This  was  not  unreasonable ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
in  some  places  it  had  become  misunderstood  or  perverted,  and  hence  the 
present  enactment 

^  This  was  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the 
making  of  the  Statukun  WaUia,     Vide  anU,  375-378. 
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city,  society,  or  merchant-guild  was  indebted  to  some  one 
of  another  city,  society,  or  merchant-guild,  and  if  any 
other  of  that  city,  society,  or  merchant-guild  came  into 
the  city,  society,  or  mercbabt-guild  where  the  creditor 
was,  that  the  creditor  might  charge  such  foreigner  with 
the  debt  of  the  otber.^  It  was  this  custom  that  occasioned 
the  following  statute,*  which  enacts,  that  in  no  city,  bor- 
ough, town,  market,  or  fair,  should  any  foreigner  be  dis- 
trained for  a  debt  of  which  he  was  not  the  debtor  or 
surety ;  and  such  distress  was  to  be  immediately  delivered 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  or  the  king's  bailiff,  and  the 
offender  to  be  grievously  punished. 

There  was  another  instance,  though  not  so  sin^lar  as 
the  former,  where  these  local  jurisaictions  exercised  an 
authority  that  required  some  correction  (a).  Great  men, 
and  others  who  had  particular  jurisdictions  to  hold  plea 
of  contracts,  covenants,  and  trespasses,  when  they  were 
made  or  done  within  a  certain  precinct,  would  attach  per- 
sons who  happened  to  be  within  their  franchises,  by  tneir 

(a)  What  follows  is  taken  from  Coke's  oomments  on  the  chapter,  which 

give  the  true  reason  for  its  enactment:  ** The  pr^udice  to  the  king,  in  loeing 
is  fines  in  actions,  and  amercements,  and  other  profits  n^Km  a  false  sap- 
poeal,  not  like  to  tne  seneral  jurisdiction  and  power  o/  the  king's  ooort^ 
through  the  whole  realm :  for  wherever  the  contract,  etc^  were  made^  the 
matter  heing  transitory,  the  plaintiff  may  allese  it  in  what  county  he  will, 
and  the  king  can  lose  nothing"  (2  InaLy  229).  He  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
at  the  common  law,  one  that  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  within  a  manor  or 
the  like  could  not  hold  suit  of  a  matter  done  out  of  the  manor,  because  it 
was  not  within  his  jurisdiction  (Ilnd,^  23).  And  by  statute  6  Rich.  II.,  c.  IL, 
it  was  enacted  that  even  in  the  superior  courts  suits  should  be  brought  in  the 
counties  where  the  matters  arose.  It  was  of  the  essence  of  a  local  and  in- 
ferior jurisdiction  that  it  could  only  be  exercised  oyer  parties  within  its  local 
limits,  and  as  to  matters  which  had  arisen  within  those  limits,  and  not  over 
"foreigners" — i.  «.,  parties  residing  out  of  those  local  limits,  whence  the 
phrase  "forei^  attacnment^"  as  applied  to  the  peculiar  and  ezcej>tional  cus- 
tom of  attachmg  funds  belonging  to  "  foreigners,"  or  parties  residing  out  of 
the  jurisdiction.  The  local  courts  were  extremely  numerous,  beine  originally, 
there  can  be  little  doubt^  the  courts  of  Uie  lords  of  manors  or  yilu,  wnenoe  it 
was  that  it  was  sufficient  to  set  up  a  court  according  to  the  custom  of  the  viil 
( Yeour-Book,  11  Edwcard  IIL,  fol.  60),  and  there  might  be  courts  of  lords  of 


uid  thus  there  was  such  a  court  in  the  Tower  of  London.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  courts  were  often  set  up  by  frttmdtd  prescriptions^  and 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  used  as  a  doak  to  the  most  atrocious  oppressions. 
The  oppressions  exercised  by  constables  of  castles  formed  tiie  sutject  of  a 
clause  in  Magna  Chartay  and  the  evil  still  continued. 

^  Fleta,  lib.  u.,  c.  66.    2  Inst,  204.  >Gh.23. 
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goods,  to  answer  in  their  courts  of  contracts,  covenants, 
and  trespasses,  which  had  happened  out  of  their  franchise, 

gretending  the  same  were  transitory^  and,  as  such,  might 
J  supposm  to  be  done  within  the  franchise.  This  was 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  courts,  and  of  the 
crown,  which  lost  its  fines  and  amercements;  and  it 
brought  sreat  inconvenience  on  the  party,  who  was  a 
stranger,  neld  nothing  of  the  franchise,  and  was  only 
passing  through  it.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,^  that  any 
one  who  should  cause  a  foreigner  to  be  so  attached  should 
recompense  him  in  double  damages.  Upon  this  act  have 
been  formed  two  writs :  the  one,  in  nature  of  a  prohibi- 
tion before  the  suit  began,  commanding  that  the  party 
should  not  be  arrested  contrary  to  the  form  of  this  statute ; 
the  other,  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  to  recover 
the  penalty  of  double  damages,  and  the  goods  distrained.' 
While  measures  were  taking  to  secure  the  king's  courts 
in  possession  of  the  proper  objects  of  their  cognizance,  it 
was  necessary  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  causes  there  as 
much  as  possible.  There  was  room  for  regulation  in  this 
particular.  The  method  of  hearing  causes  in  the  superior 
court  had  become  very  preposterous  and  disorderly.  Many 
times  the  judges,  yielding  to  the  importunitv  of  great 
men,  and  others,  especially  in  the  late  turbulent  reign, 
would  put  off  the  business  of  the  day  to  some  future  time, 
and  at  that  time,  perhaps,  hear  some  other  matter  ap- 
pointed for  a  subsequent  day :  so  that  causes  were  delayed, 
parties  disappointed,  expenses  incurred;  and  after  all, 
when  the  matter  was  to  be  heard,  the  parties  had  neither 
advocate,  witnesses,  nor  anything  in  readiness.^  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  provided  and  commanded,  as  the  act  says,^  by 
the  king,  that  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench,  and  of  the 
bench  at  Westminster,  should  decide  all  pleas  that  stood 
for  determination  at  one  day,  before  anv  new  matter  was 
arraigned,  or  new  plea  commenced  the  day  following. 

Another  impediment  to  the  administration  of  justice 
arose  from  the  canons  of  holy  church,  which  forbade, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  any  man  should  be 
sworn  on  the  evangelists,  or  that  any  secular  plea  should 
be  held  at  certain  seasons.  These  are  stated  oj  Britton 
to  be  as  follows:  from  the  Septuagesima  to  eight  days 

iCk35.         « Beg.,  98.    2  Inat,  230.  »2lMt,266.         •Ch.46. 
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after  Easter;  from  the  beffinning  of  Advent  to  eight  days 
after  Epiphany ;  in  the  Ember-days ;  the  days  of  the  great 
litanies ;  the  Kogation  days ;  the  week  of  Pentecost ;  in 
the  time  of  harvest  or  vintage,  that  is,  from  the  feast  of 
St.  Margaret,  13th  July,  until  fifteen  days  after  the  feast 
of  8t.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  in  the  solemn  feasts  of 
the  acts  of  the  saints.  All  these  times,  says  our  author, 
were  allotted  for  prayer,  to  silence  debate,  to  reconcile 
those-  that  were  at  strife,  or  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  being  works  either  of  piety  or  charitv.*  If  these 
seasons  are  compared  with  the  schemes  of  dies  communes 
in  baiieOy  in  the  former  reigns,*  they  will  be  found  nearly 
to  fill  up  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  that  was  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  Terms,  and,  indeed,  to  encroach  upon  some 
of  them.  The  circuits  of  the  justices  therefore,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  always  held  in  the  vacations,  and  sometimes 
part  of  a  term,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  canons,  be 
held  without  a  dispensation,  for  which  reason  some  of 
those  seasons  that  stood  most  in  the  way  were  now  broke 
in  upon.  Forasmuch,  says  the  act,'  as  it  is  great  charity 
to  do  right  to  all  men,  at  all  time,  when  need  shall  be,  it 
was  provided,  by  the  assent  of  all  the  prelates,  that  05- 
sizes  of  novel  disseisin^  mortauncestoTy  and  darrein  presentment^ 
should  be  taken  in  Advent^ Septuaaesima* and  £entj as  well 
as  Inquests.^  This  general  standing  dispensation  of  the 
canon  in  future  was  obtained  of  the  oishops  at  the  special 
instance  of  the  king. 
The  remedy  by  assize  was  extended  by  several  statutes 
to  cases  where  it  before  had  no  effect.  One 
was,  where  escheators,  sherifi[8,  and  other  bail- 
iffs, under  color  of  their  ofiice  (a),  would  seize  into  the 

(a)  That  ia,  not  really  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  bat  for  their  own  profit 
under  color  and  pretence  of  acting  for  the  crown.  This,  it  is  obvious,  woula 
be  a  mere  act  of  private  spoliation,  and  the  parties  would,  at  common  law. 
be  liable  to  the  common  remedy  by  action,  if  not  also  by  indictment ;  ana 

^  Britton,  c.  53.  '  Vide  ante,  816.  '  Ch.  51. 

*  If  Sq^tuagesima  means  here  the  same  period  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Bntton,  it  must  include  Lent;  which  therefore  need  not  have  been 
added,  but  ex  cJmndante  eatUda.  If  Uiat  is  not  the  sense,  it  can  signify  only 
the  Sunday,  which  seems  an  absurd  provision.  In  like  manner  Quaresme, 
which  is  the  next  word  in  the  original,  either  means  from  Quadragesima,  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  to  the  end  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  I/ent  from  Ash- 
Wednesday, 

^  The  expression  in  the  statute  seems  to  convey,  that  inquests  used  to  bft 
taken  before  at  those  reasons.    This  must  have  been  by  a  dispensatioD. 
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king's  hands  the  freehglds  of  individuals.  The  disseizee, 
in  this  case,  had  no  remedy  but  to  sue  bv  petition  to  the 
king  (a);  but  now  it  was  enacted,^  that  ne  might  either 
pursue  the  old  course,  or  bring  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin, 
m  which  he  should  recover  double  damages,  and  the  of- 
fender should  be  amerced  to  the  king.  A  provision  was 
made  respecting  disseisins,  which  seems  to  be  merely  an 
affirmance  of  the  common  law.*  It  is  for  that  reason^ 
probably,  that  the  act  says,  it  was  provided  and  agreedy 
that  if  any  one  be  attainted  of  disseisin,  with  robbery 
of  goods,  and  it  be  found  by  the  recognitors  in  an  assize 
of  novel  disseisin,  the  judgment  should  be  to  recover  his 
damages,  as  well  of  the  goods  as  the  freehold ;  and  the 
disseizor  should  make  fine,  and,  if  present,  be  ordered  to 
prison :  and  so  was  it  to  be  in  all  cases  of  disseisin  with 
force  and  arms,  though  there  was  no  robbery  of  goods.* 

In  cases  of  disseisin,  if  it  happened  either  that  the  dis- 
seizee or  disseizor  died,  leaving  an  heir  within  age,  and 
a  writ  of  entry  swr  disseisin  was  brought  by  the  heir  of  the 
disseizor  being  within  age,  we  have  seen  that  the  practice 
was  for  the  parol  to  demur,  until  the  full  age  of  each  re- 
spectively.* This  occasioned  great  delay,  and  contributed 
rather  to  confirm  the  injury  of  the  disseizor  and  wrong- 
doer.    To  correct  this,  it  was  provided,*  that  for  the  non- 

this  perhaps  may  have  heen  what  was  meant  when  it  was  said  that,  hefore 
the  reign  of  the  kin^,  a  man  oonld  have  saed  the  king  in  the  same  waj  as  a 
sabject,  and  that  this  king  ordained  that  the  crown  could  only  be  saed  by 
Petition  of  Right  [Bro.  Mr.,  "  Prerogative  le  Roy,"  fol.  2;  21  hiward  IILf 
fol.  3).  At  aU  events,  in  this  reign  it  was  settled  ^as  already  seen)  that  this 
was  the  only  remedy  for  wrongs  done  by  the  king's  officers  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  crown,  as  where  goods  were  taken  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  crown 
by^  virtne  of  the  prerogative  of  pnrveyanoe  or  otherwise  (vide  ante).  But 
this,  it  is  obvious,  would  not  apply  in  cases  when  the  officers  really  seized 
for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  under  color  and  pretence  of  seizing  for  the 
king's  use;  and  in  such  cases  they  would  clearly  be  liable  at  common  law,  so 
that  this  was  a  mere  declaratory  enactment;  and  the  practical  difficulty 
would  be  in  applying  it,  for  how  could  the  plundered  subject  know  whether 
the  king's  officer  seized  for  his  own  use  or  the  kin^s  ?  The  author,  however, 
is  obviously  in  error  in  supposing  (as  he  states  in  the  next  sentence)  that 
when  the  officer  seized  tmder  color  of  his  office,  the  only  remedy  would  be  by 
petition  of  ri^ht.  That  was  the  remedy  when  the  seizure  really  toaa  on  b^ 
half  of  the  king,  that  is,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  crown ;  for  if  the 
king  should  be  possessed,  whether  by  riffht  or  wrong,  the  subject  should  have 
petition  (YecBr-Book,  24  Edward  111,,  fol.  56). 

(a)  This  is  not  so  {vide  supra). 

iCh.24  »Ch.37.  »Ch.  47. 

*  Videanie,  116.  «  Vide  ante,  c.  TiL 
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age  of  the  one  party  or  the  other,  in  the  above  cases,  the 
writ  should  not  be  abated,  nor  the* plea  delayed  ;  and  if  it 
came  to  a  trial,  and  the  verdict  was  against  the  heir  of 
the  disseizee,  he  should  have  a  conviction,  or  attaint  (as 
it  was  now  more  commonly  called)  of  the  king's  special 
grace,  without  paying  anything.  So  equitable  did  they 
think  it  to  take  care  that  the  infant,  who  was  by  this  act 
precipitated  into  a  contest  at  law,  to  which,  by  the  old 

f)ractice,  he  was  not  liable,  should  be  protected  by  every 
egal  means.     The  attaint,  as  it  should  seem,  not  being  a 
writ,  that  was  granted  of  course. 

Attaints  had  just  before  come  under  the  contemplation 

Of  attointa.  ^^  ^^®  legislature,*  when  the  first  parliamen- 
tary provision  was  made  respecting  this  pecu- 
liar and  severe  proceeding  against  jurors.  "  Forasmuch," 
says  that  statute,  ^^  as  certain  persons  of  this  realm  doubt 
verv  little  to  make  a  false  oath,  whereby  many  people  are 
disherited,  and  lose  their  right ;  it  is  provided,  that  the 
king,  of  his  office^  shall  from  henceforth  grant  attaints 
upon  inquests,  in  plea  of  land,  or  of  freehold,  or  of  any- 
thing touching  freehold,  when  it  shall  seem  to  him 
necessary."  Many  doubts  have  arisen  upon  this  act 
Some  are  of  opinion  that,  though  an  attaint  did  lie  upon 
a  false  verdict  given  in  a  plea  of  land,  yet  the  king,  some- 
times, would  not  grant  it  without  a  special  suit  made  to 
him,  which  produced  great  delay,  trouble,  and  expense. 
The  reason  of  this  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  attaint  in  a 
plea  real,  more  than  a  plea  personal,  they  say,  was,  that 
in  the  latter  the  party  grieved  had  no  remedy  but  an 
attaint,  which  should  therefore  be  of  course,  but  that  in 
pleas  real  he  might  resort  to  an  action  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  therefore  this  extraordinary  redress  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Others  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
namely,  that  an  attaint  did  not  at  common  law  lie  in 
aU  pleas  real;  and  therefore  this  act  provides,  that  the 
king  shall  grant  it  ex  officio^  that  is,  ex  meriU>  justitim} 
Upon  the  wnole,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke,' 
that  an  attaint  lay  at  common  law,  both  in  pleas  real  and 
personal,  and  he  founds  that  opinion,  as  he  supposes,  upon 
ancient  writers  and  records. 

However,  it  should  seem,  from  the  face  of  our  statute- 

»  Ch.  38.  «  2  loBL,  237.  » Ibid.,  130. 
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book,  that  this  writ  was  not  so  general  as  is  stated  by 
that  learned  author.^  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  statute 
now  before  us,  we  find  by  stat.  1  Edward  ill.,  sect.  6,  that 
an  attaint  was  thereby  granted  in  a  lorit  of  trespass ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  by  stat.  5  Edward  lEE.  c.  vii.  an 
attaint  is  granted  as  well  in  pleas  of  trespass  without  writ 
as  by  writ,  from  which  it  looks  extremely  likely  that 
each  of  these  was  an  enlargement  of  this  remedy,  which 
extended  no  further  than  the  express  words  of  the  statutes 
would  carry  it.  Thus  might  Lord  Coke's  opinion  be 
shaken  by  merely  looking  into  the  statute-book ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  the  former  part  of  this  history,  that  an 
attaint  lay  only  against  jurors  in  assizes  when  the  assize 
was  taken  in  modum  assisce,  and  not  at  all  in  other  cases 
of  freehold,  nor  in  any  personal  action  whatsoever. 

It  is  true  that  from  a  passage  in  Bracton,*  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  writ  of  attaint  was  not,  even  in  these  cases, 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  chancery,  if  the 
party  had  suffered  any  time  to  elapse ;  but  that  after  a 
length  of  time  the  king  was  to  be  specially  petitioned  to 
allow  it.  However,  it  seems  harsh  to  put  any  other  con- 
struction upon  this  statute  than  the  following:  that  per- 
jury had  grown  so  common,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
aeclare  that  an  attaint  should  be  had  not  only  in  an  assize 
when  taken  in  modum  assisce,  but  in  all  inquests  in  pleas 
of  land  or  of  freehold,  or  of  anything  touching  freehold. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  draw  any  particular  inference  from 
the  words  de  son  office^  perhaps  the  following  may  be  as 
natural  as  that  above  mentioned :  not  that  the  king  shall 
grant  these  writs  whenever  applied  for,  ex  merito  justitice 
(a  sense  which  the  words  ex  officio  surely  never  bore  in 
any  writer  of  Latin,  whether  good  or  bad),  but  that  the 
king  shall  ex  officio^  without  being  sued  and  applied  for, 
grant  writs  of  attaint  to  make  inquiry  of  the  perjury  of 
jurors.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  ex  officio;  and  this  con- 
struction is  supported  not  only  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  statute  complains  of  the  crime,  but  by  the 

^  In  confirmation  of  the  statute-book,  vide  BoL  Pcai^  18  Edw,  L,  Petit  No. 
93.  Attaint  denied  in  trespass ;  and  the  Mirror,  where  that  writer  complains 
of  it  as  an  abuse  of  the  common  law,  that  attaints  did  not  lie  in  pleas  per- 
sonal as  well  as  pleas  real.  This  author,  as  is  supposed,  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  just  before  those  acts  of  Edward  III.  were 
made  (Mimr,  ch.  5). 

'  Videanief  c  yiL 
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words  annexed  to  the  grant  of  this  new  power  to  the 
king,  when  it  shall  seem  to  him  necessary. 

We  have  seen*  that  the  champion  in  a  writ  of  right 
was  to  swear  de  visd  et  auditu  propria^  or  that  of  his  father ; 
hut  things  were  so  altered,  that  we  find  a  statute  made  in 
this  parliament*  to  the  following  effect:  ^^ Because  it  sel- 
dom happened,  hut  that  the  champion  of  the  demandant 
is  foresworn,  in  that  he  sweareth  that  he  or  his  father 
saw  the  seisin  of  his  lord  or  his  ancestor,  and  his  father 
commanded  him  to  deraign  that  right ; "  it  is  provided, 
that  henceforth  the  champion  of  the  demandant  shall  not 
be  compelled  so  to  swear.  But  the  old  oath  in  other 
points  was  to  be  observed. 

Several  provisions  were  enacted  to  facilitate  the  course 
of  proceeding  and  process  in  actions.  In  a  writ  of  dower 
unde  nihil  hSbet^  the  old  plea  of  the  tenant,  whereby  it 
used  to  be  objected  that  she  had  received  her  dower  of 
another  man  before  the  writ  purchased,  was  taken  away;* 
unless  the  tenant  could  show  that  she  had  received  part 
of  her  dower  of  himself,  and  in  the  same  town,  before 
the  writ  purchased. 

Vouching  to  warranty  and  casting  essoins  were  put 

vonehingto  Hudcr  somc  wholcsome  restrictions.  These 
wMnnfy.  indulffcnccs  had  been  too  much  abused.  In 
all  real  actions  uie  tenant  was  permitted  to  vouch  any 
person,  though  he  or  any  of  his  ancestors  never  had  any* 
thing  in  the  land  whereof  he  might  infeoff  the  tenant  or 
any  of  his  ancestors.  Again,  the  person  vouched  might 
in  like  manner  vouch  another;  and  when  we  consider  that 
upon  every  summons  ad  vxirrantizandvm^  there  must  be  a 
lapse  of  several  months  before  a  return  of  the  writ  could 
be  had,  the  delay  was  infinite ;  while  every  voucher  per- 
haps was  false  (a).     To  remedy  this,  it  was  provided  as 

(a)  This  is  taken  from  the  oommentarj  of  Coke  (2  Intt.,  240),  who  points 
out  tnat  if  the  voachee,  the  party  yoached  to  warrant  the  title,  appeared,  he 
was  substitated  for  the  tenant  as  defendant.  **  It  seemed  strange,^'  he  saj^ 
'*that  when  the  original  prtBcipe  was  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the  Una 
that  the  oonrt  should,  upon  that  writ,  hold  plea  between  the  tenant  and 
YOttchee;  but  it  is  more  strange  to  make  a  question  of  that  which  hath  re- 
oeiyed  an  ancient,  continual,  and  constant  allowance.  The  vouchee  oometh 
in  in  loco  tenentu,  and  in  judgment  of  law  as  a  tenant  to  the  demandant " 
(  Tear-Bw^  8  Edw.  III.,  61,  Btakefheret  Abr,),  The  subject  has  a  dose  con- 
nection witn  the  sulject  of  another  enactment  in  the  second  chapter  of  West- 

1  rae ante,  c.  viii  '01.41.  »Ch.49. 
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follows :  ^  First,  as  to  writs  of  possession,  as  those  of  mort- 
auncestor,  cosinaae^oi  aid  (a  writ  in  nature  of  a  mortaun- 
cestor),'  nuper  obiit  (for  so  they  now  called  a  writ  deproparte)y 
of  intrusion,  and  other  similar  writs ;  if  the  tenant  vouched 
to  warranty,  and  the  demandant  counter-pleaded  it,  and 
averred  by  assize  or  by  the  country,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
court  should  award,  that  the  tenant  or  his  ancestor,  whose 
heir  he  was,  was  the  first  that  entered  after  the  death  of 
him  of  whose  seisin  he  demanded  the  land ;  then  the  aver- 
ment of  the  demandant  should  be  received,  if  the  tenant 
would  abide  thereon;  and  if  uot,and  he  had  not  his  vouchee 
ready  to  enter  immediately  into  the  warranty,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  answer  over ;  saving  to  the  demandant 
such  exception  against  the  vouchee,  if  he  would  vouch 
over,  as  he  had  against  the  first  tenant. 

Moreover  it  was  provided,  that  in  writs  of  entry  which 
made  mention  of  degrees,  none  were  to  vouch  out  of  the 
line  there  mentioned.  As  to  writs  which  made  no  men- 
tion of  degrees ;  as  the  writ  of  entry  in  the  post;  those  writs, 
says  the  statute,  shall  not  have  place,  but  where  the  other 

minster  as  to  the  right  of  those  in  reversion  or  remainder  to  oome  forward 
and  defend  their  title  in  a  real  action  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  for 
life ;  all  the  old  real  actions,  it  is  to  be  obnerred,  being  brought  against  the 
party  seized  of  some  freehold  estate.  The  present  enactment  relates  rather 
to  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  call  upon  the  party  from  whom  he  professed  to 
derive  title  to  come  forward  and  defend  it ;  and  as  the  party  coald  not  do 
this  unless  he  had  himself  been  seised,  the  demandant  could  counter-plead, 
as  Coke  points  out.  denying  his  title,  so  as  to  show  that  he  had  no  right  to 
come  forward ;  and  the  demandant  might  safely  do  this  if  the  tenant  had 
himself  succeeded  to  the  seisin  on  the  alleeed  devolution  of  the  title  to  the 
demandant,  the  principle  being,  that  the  third  partv  had  no  right  to  oome 
forward  unless  the  tenant  had  really  denied  title  under  him  as  against  the 
demandant.  Hence  the  remedy  provided  bv  this  chapter,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  demandant  might,  to  avoid  delav,  insist  on  the  matter  being 
determined  between  him  and  the  tenant  on  that  simple  issue,  whether  the 
latter  had  derived  title  from  the  third  party  vouched.  This  principle  has 
never  ceased  to  pervade  the  law  of  procedure  in  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  real  property,  and  pervades  it  still.  It  was  always  a  principle  that  the 
party  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  remainder-man,  or  reversioner  to  the 
actual  tenant  sued,  could  claim  to  come  forward ;  and  the  enactment  in  the 
second  statute  of  Westminster  enforced  it  as  to  real  actions  (vide  poai)y  and 
that  principle  was  applied  bv  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  the  action  of  eject- 
ment, in  wnlch  the  tandlori  was  allowed  to  come  in  and  defend  {SaUcad*$ 
ReporUy  title  Eieeimenl).  But  then  it  was  only  the  real  and  actual  landlord 
who  stood  in  the  relation  of  reversioner  to  the  tenant  who  could  thus  claim 
to  come  in  (Ibid,).  And  thus  there  has  been  an  entire  identity  of  principle 
on  the  subject  for  six  hundred  yean,  from  the  statutes  of  Westminster  to  th9 
present  day. 

iCai.40.  *  Vide  ante,  c  y'lu 
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writs  naming  the  degrees  could  not  be  maintained.*  K 
the  demandant  would  aver  that  neither  the  vouchee  nor 
his  ancestor  had  ever  seisin  of  the  land  or  tenement  de- 
manded, nor  fee  or  service  by  the  hands  of  .his  tenant  or 
his  ancestors,  since  the  time  of  him  on  whose  seisin  the 
demandant  declared,  until  the  time  the  writ  was  purchased, 
whereby  he  might  have  infeoffed  the  tenant  or  his  ances- 
tors ;  the  statute  directs  this  counter-plea  should  be  allowed 
in  the  before-mentioned  writs  of  possession,  as  well  as  in 
a  writ  of  right.  After  all  these  checks  upon  vouching, 
the  statute,  notwithstanding,  has  a  saving  for  tenants,  who 
though  ousted  of  their  voucher  by  the  counter-pleas  above- 
mentioned,  yet  might,  perhaps,  really  have  a  charter  of 
warranty :  as  if  a  person,  who  neither  himself  nor  any 
of  his  ancestors  ever  had  anything  in  the  land,  released 
to  the  tenant  with  warranty ;  and  a  writ  was  brought 
against  the  tenant,  and  he  vouched  the  releasor,  and  the 
demandant  counter-pleaded  the  voucher  under  this  stat- 
ute, namely,  that  neither  he  nor  his  ancestors  ever  had 
any  seisin ;  then  the  tenant  was  ousted  of  his  voucher ; 
but  yet,  by  the  saving  here  made,  he  was  to  have  his 
remedy  over  by  a  writ  of  vxirrantia  charter} 

Essoins  were  as  great  a  grievance  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings as  vouching  to  warranty.  To  limit  these  also,  it  was 
provided,'  that  because  in  writs  of  assize,  attaint,  and 
juris  utruMy  for  so  the  assisa  utriim  was  now  called  (where 
the  jurors,  being  returned  the  first  day,  suffered  most  by 
delays),  the  jurors  had  been  troubled  by  reason  of  the  es- 
soins of  tenants ;  therefore  after  the  tenant  had  once  ap- 
peared in  court,  he  should  be  no  more  essoined  unless  he 
would  make  his  attorney  to  sue  for  him ;  and  if  not,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  assize  or  jury  ^  should  be  taken  by 
default. 

There  was  an  instance  in  which  the  delay  of  essoins 
was  carried  to  an  infinite  length :  that  was  where  there 
was  an  essoining  simul  et  vicissim,  or  as  it  was  now  called, 
afourcher  by  essoin;  as  when  aproecipe  was  brought  against 
two  or  more  tenants,  and  after  each  had  had  one  essoin, 
which  was  by  law  due  to  them,  they  further  delayed  the 

demandant  by  alternately  successive  essoins.      As  for 

-  - 

»  Vide  anU,  c  viii.  «  2  Inrt.,  240,  246.  »  Ch.  42. 

*  VastiM  ou  la  jureCj  to  comprehend  the  two  characters,  the  leoognitore 
might  by  poadbility  appear  in  at  the  triaL 
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instance,  a  prcecipe  is  brought  against  A.  and  B,  A,  is 
essoined,  and  B,  appears,  and  hatn  idem  dies  given  him ; 
at  which  da^  A.  appears,  but  B.  casts  an  essoin ;  at  the 
dies  datus  A.  is  essoined  a^ain,  and  B,  appears ;  and  so 
alternately:  this  was  called  fourcher,  that  is,  to  di- 
vide; because  they  divide  themselves,  in  delay  of  the 
demandant  by  essoins  and  appearances,  interchangeably.^ 
The  excess  to  which  this  practice  was  now  carried,  had 
crept  in  since  the  time  of  firacton  ;  or  at  least  it  was  dis- 
countenanced by  that  author;  for  he  lays  it  down  ex- 
pressly, that  an  essoin,  in  such  case,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed at  every  appearance,  on  account  of  the  infinite  de- 
lay it  would  occasion.*  The  statute  made  to  remedy  this 
abuse'  recites,  that  ^^  forasmuch  as  demandants  are  often 
delayed,  by  reason  that  manv  parceners  are  tenants,  of 
whom  none  can  be  compelled  to  answer  without  the 
other;  or  the  tenants  may  be  jointly  infeoflFed,  in 
which  case  none  may  know  his  several  right ;  and  such 
tenants  often  fourch  by  essoin,  so  that  every  one  of  them 
has  a  several  essoin ;  it  therefore  enacts,  that  for  the 
future  such  tenants  shall  not  have  an  essoin,  but  only  at 
one  day,  as  a  sole  tenant  has ;  so  that  they  shall  no  more 
fourch^  but  have  only  one  essoin. 

Of  all  the  various  essoins,  none  put  so  efiTectual  a  stop  to 
justice  as  that  de  vUra  mare  (a);  by  which  persons  would 

(a)  This  is  an  Instance  of  an  important  principle  embodied  in  an  ancient 
form.,  EflBoins  were  excuses  for  non-appearance.  This  enactment  relates  to 
one  species  of  excnse  for  non-appearance  that  the  partj  was  bewmd  seas,  and 
this  piainlj  proves  that,  at  common  law,  a  party  might  be  saed  althoaeh  he 
was  oejond  seas.  The  same  thing  is  provable  in  another  waj :  Uiat  is,  be- 
cause summons  at  the  common  law  was  not  upon  the  person,  but  at  the  resi- 
dence (2  /rut.,  254).  Hence  the  essoin,  or  excuse  for  non-appearance,  which 
was  allowed  for  a  period  of  eighty  days.  Thus  Glanville  says:  ''Est  aliud 
genus  easoniandi,  et  necessarium,  cum  quia  essoniat  se  de  ultra  mare,  et  tunc 
si  recipiatur  essonium,  dabuntur  ipsi  essoniato  ad  minus  ouadraginta  dies  " 
(lib.  1,  c.  xxY.).  Hence  Fleta  says :  "  It  could  be  avoidea  by  showing  that 
on  the  day  of  the  summons  the  defendant  was  in  England.  Sunt  tamen 
qnidam,  qui,  cum,  fuerint  brevia  super  ipsos  impretata,  extra  regnum  ne  di- 
yertunt,  ne  summonitione  sint  preyenti,  ut  sic  jus  petentis  per  essonium  de 
ultra  mare  deferri  possit,  et  unde  proyisum  est,  quod  si  petens  ofierat  yeri- 
ficare,  quod  tenens /iisril  in  Anglia  die  tummonitionity  et  per  tree  septimanas 
sequentes,  adjoumetur  essonium,  et  si  alia  die  constare  possit  per  inquisi- 
tionem,  yel  alia  modo,  quod  tenens  fuit  in  Anglia  die  summonitionis,  ete., 
ita  quod  potuit  rationabiliter  pnemuniri,  vertatur  essonium  in  de&ltam" 
(FletOy  lib.  6,  c.  yiii.).  Which  plainly  implies  that  the  summons  was  not 
necessarily  served  personally,  or  it  would  be  idle  to  allege  that  the  party  was 

»  2  Inst.,  250.  «  Vide  ante,  c.  yu.  ■  Ch.  43. 
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essoin  themselves,  though  they  were  really  within  the 
realm  the  day  of  the  summons.  It  was  ordained,^  that 
this  essoin  should  not  always  be  allowed,  if  the  demand- 
ant would  not  challenge  it,  and  be  ready  to  aver  that  the 
tenant  was  in  England  the  day  of  the  summons,  and  three 
weeks  after;  but  it  should  be  adjourned  in  this  form: 
that,  if  the  demandant  was  ready  at  a  certain  day,  by 
averment  of  the  country  or  otherwise,  as  the  court  should 
award,  to  prove  that  the  tenant  was  within  the  four  seas 
the  day  he  was  summoned,  and  three  weeks  after,  so  that 
he  might  be  reasonably  warned  by  the  summons,  the  essoin 
should  be  turned  into  a  default/ 

Thus  far  of  these  obsolete  parts  of  our  ancient  jurispru- 
dence ;  which  we  have  ventured  to  treat  so  tuUy ,  that  the 
history  of  our  law  may  be  better  understood,  and  the 
causes  and  effects  upon  which  the  changes  of  our  jurispru- 
dence have  at  different  periods  turned,  may  be  clearly 
distinguished. 

We  nave  seen  what  the  soUnnitas  attachiomentorum  was 
in  the  last  reign.*  The  great  delay  occasioned  by  this 
tediousness  of  process  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  it  very 
considerably.  This  design  was  begun  by  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,  which  ordained  that  the  second  attachment 
should  be  per  mdiores  pleaioSy  and  then  should  go  the  last 
or  great  distress.^  Another  step  of  this  process  was  now 
taken  off;  for  it  was  ordained,*  that  should  the  tenant  or 
defendant,  after  the  first  attachment  returned,  make  de- 
fault, immediately  the  great  distress  should  be  awarded ; 
and  if  the  sheriff  did  not  make  sufficient  return  thereof 
upon  a  certain  day  he  should  be  amerced.  If  he  returned, 
that  he  had  done  execution  in  due  manner,  and  the  issues 
were  delivered  to  the  mainpernors,  then  he  was  com- 
manded to  return  issues  at  another  day,  before  the  justices. 

in  England  on  the  day  of  the  eammons,  for  summons  was  always  within  tlie 
realm.  If  the  party  sued,  when  summoned,  i.  e.,  at  his  residence,  did  not 
appear,  nor  cast  an  essoin,  i.  e.,  make  an  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  and 
he  was  within  the  realm,  he  could  be  outlawed,  or  hisproperty  could  be 
taken  if  he  was  out  of  the  realm  (Brookes  Abr^  titU  **ZJaagary*^  and  *'A^ 
tadiement  dea  bient**).  And  a  party  could  be  outlawed  although  out  of  the 
realm  (Ebro.  v.  Maihew  Oartkews  jEup.),  although  it  was  an  outlawry  which 
could  be  defeated  by  a  writ  of  error.  Thus,  therefore^  at  common  law,  par> 
ties  were  suable  though  beyond  seas. 

»  Ch.  44.  ■  Ibid.  »  Ch.  45. 

*  Vide  ante,  c.  yii.  ^  Ibid. 
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If  the  party  came  in  at  the  day  to  save  his  default,  he  was 
to  have  the  issues.  U'  he  came  not,  the  king  was  to  have 
them ;  that  is,  the  justices  of  the  king  were  to  cause  them 
to  be  delivei:ed  to  the  wardrobe ;  the  justices  of  the  bench 
at  Westminster  were  to  deliver  them  to  the  exchequer ; 
the  justices  in  eyre  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

A  new  time  of  limitation  was  fixed  in  the  following 
manner:  (a)  In  conveying  a  descent  in  a  writ  of  right,  it 
was  enacted,^  that  none  should  presume  to  declare  of  the 
seisin  of  his  ancestor  beyond  the  time  of  King  Richard ; 
which  has  since  been  always  construed  to  mean  the  first 
day  of  that  king's  reign.  Writs  of  novel  disseisin,  and  of 
partition,  commonly  called  niq>er  obiit^  were  to  have  limita- 
tion from  the  first  voyage  of  Henr^  IH.  into  Gascony, 
which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (a  period  that  had 
been  fixed  for  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  by  the  statute  of 
Merton) ; '  writs  of  mortauncestor,  of  cosinagCy  of  aiel^  of 
entry,  and  de  nativis^  from  the  coronation  of  Henry  III. 
These  continued  the  period  of  limitation  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  policy  of  measuring  the  time  of 
limitation,  for  commencing  actions,  by  a  certain  number 
of  years,  was  adopted  in  the  place  of  these  fixed  periods. 
The  prohibition  about  beaupleader^  made  by  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,'  was  revived  and  enforced.* 

(a)  In  the  time  of  Bracton,  temp.  Henry  III.,  the  period  of  limitation  was 
fixed  upon  the  natural  and  practical  bans  of  the  range  of  recollection  in  the 
jurors  or  witnesses,  who  could  only  testify  as  to  what  they  had  seen  or  heard 
m>m  persons  who  had  personal  knowledge,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  there  was 
practically  a  period  of  limitation,  which  was  estimated  at  about  forty  years, 
that  is,  forty  years  from  the  time  of  the  matter  in  question,  which  probably 
might  be  prolonged  to  sixty  years,  as  society  became  more  settled,  and  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  hmitation  upon  this  principle,  which,  however,  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  matter  in  Question. 
In  the  statute  of  Merton,  a.  d.  1236,  a  certain  date  was  fixed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  limitation,  viz.,  the  coronation  of  Henry  II., 
which  was  eighty  years  back.  In  1275,  that  period  having  by  the  lapse  ox 
time  increas^  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., 
which  was  sixty-eight  years  before,  was  fixed  as  the  date  whence  the  period 
should  be  reckoned.  The  absurdity  of  such  arbitrary  modes  of  reckoning 
the  period  of  limitation  will  be  manifest ;  but  it  was  not  until  1540,  temp. 
Henry  VIIL,  that  the  rational  mode  of  limitation  was  restored;  that  is  to 
say,  a  limitation  reckoned  from  the  occorrenoe  of  the  matter. 

» Ch.  39. 

'  For  the  Umitations  fixed  by  the  statute  of  Merton,  vide  cmU,  59.    For 
the  limitation  of  the  seisin  in  a  writ  of  right,  vide  ibid,,  427. 
*  Vide  ante,  c.  yiii  *  Ch.  8. 
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While  these  improvements  were  made  in  the  practice 
of  our  civil  courts,  the  legislature  provided  for  the  due 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  by  defining  crimes, 
but  more  particularly  by  contriving  modes  of  prevention 
and  punishment. 

It  should  seem  that  sheriffs,  in  their  toums,  and  lords 
in  their  leets,  had  exercised  that  part  of  their  criminal 
jurisdiction  which  related  to  escapes  with  too  little  dis- 
cretion ;  for  it  was  enacted,^  that  nothing  be  demanded, 
taken,  or  levied  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  any  other,  for  the 
escape  of  a  thief  or  felon,  until  it  be  judged  an  escape  by 
the  justices  in  eyre. 

The  crime  of  rape,  which,  in  ancient  times,  had  been 
felony,  and  punishable  with  death,  had,  in  the  last  reign, 
been  considered  in  a  less  heinous  light,  and  punished  only 
by  certain  mutilations,  which  were  thought  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  offence.*  This  species  of  punishment  con- 
tinued till  the  legislature  once  more  changed  it.  The 
king,  says  the  statute,'  prohibiteth  that  none  do  ravish, 
nor  take  away  by  force,  any  maiden  within  age,  neither 
with  nor  without  her  consent ;  nor  any  wife  or  maiden  of 
full  age  (that  is,  twelve  years  old,  being  the  age  of  con- 
sent), nor  any  other  woman  against  her  will :  and  if  an v 
do,  the  king  shall  do  common  right,  at  his  suit  that  will 
sue  within  forty  days ;  and  those  who  are  found  guilty 
shall  be  punished  with  two  vears'  imprisonment,  and  fine 
at  the  king's  pleasure.  If  they  have  not  whereof  to  make 
fine,  the  rmi>ri8onmeat  shall  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  enormity  of  the  trespass.  We  shall  presently*  see 
that  this  new  penalty  was  changed  by  parliament  to  the 
old  one  of  felony. 

Trespasses*  in  parks  and  ponds  (a),  which  were  thought 
not  sufficiently  punished  by  a  compensation  in  damages 

^a)  U{>on  thb  it  was  held  that  the  statute  Westm.  1,  c.  xz.,  De  male&c- 
tonbus  imparcis  et  yiyariis,  did  not  extend  to  forests  ne  exUndia,  al  forest 
quod  nota  (10  Edward  IV.f  7).  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  general  prin- 
ciple alwajs  recognised  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  viz.,  that  penal  lawv 
were  to  be  construed  strictly  (11  Hen.  /F.,  76) ;  whereas  beneficial  acts  were 
always  construed  largely  and  liberally.  Statutes  which  restrained  the  com- 
mon law,  again,  were  construed  strictly  (18  Edward  IV,,  16). 

*  Ch.  3.  •  Vide  ante,  c.  viii.  »  Ch.  18. 
«  Vide  post,  Stat  Westminster  2,  c  34. 

*  Vide  ante,  c.  yiii.,  where  the  great  lords  wanted  authority  to  punish 
such  trespassers  with  a  short  hand;  but  the  king  refused  to  concur  in » 
statute  for  that  purpose. 
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ouly,  were  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the 
king's  Buit,^  and,  says  the  statute,  if  tame  beasts  or  other 
thing  in  the  park  were  taken  in  the  way  of  robbery,  the 
common  law  shall  be  executed  upon  the  offender,  as  upon 
one  who  had  committed  open  theft  and  robbery. 

Several  laws  were  made  to  guard  against  the  misconduct 
and  extortion  of  officers  of  courts,  who,  from  their  situa- 
tion, were  enabled  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  justice, 
and  so  confer  favors,  or  work  oppression,  to  answer  their 
private  views.  A  short  pention  of  these  provisions  may 
not  be  unentertaining,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  administration  of  justice  labored  at  that 
time. 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  a  remedy  contrived  for 
those  who  were  disseized  by  escheators,  sher-  Extortion  of 
iffs,  and  bailiffs,  colore  officii.*  It  was  now  or-  *"'^'^ 
dained,  that  no  officers  of  the  king,  either  by  themselves 
or  any  other,  should  maintain  suits  or  matters  depending 
in  court,  to  have  a  part  or  profit  out  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  an  agreement  made  between  them, 
under  penalty  of  being  punished  at  the  king's  pleasure.' 
No  sheriff",  or  other  officer,  was  to  take  any  reward  for 
doing  his  office,  but  was  to  be  content  with  the  king's 
pay,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  double  the  sum  taken, 
and  beinj^  likewise  punished  at  the  kind's  pleasure/  One 
article  of  expense  to  the  subject  in  the  circuits  was,  deliv- 
ering out  the  capitida  coronce ;  which,  it  was  ordained,^ 
should,  for  the  future,  be  the  privilege  of  the  lustices* 
clerks  only ;  and  they  were  not  to  take  more  than  two 
shillings  of  every  hundred  or  town  out  of  which  a  jury 
of  twelve  or  six  appeared,  who  were  ea<5h  to  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  capituta.  Prior  to  this  statute,  probably,  not 
only  the  clerks  of  the  justices,  but  of  escheators  and  other 
ministers  and  officers  that  followed  (he  eyre,  used  to  write 
out  these  capitula  ;  and,  most  likely,  reduced  the  value  of 
a  perquisite  which,  it  was  thought,  should  belong  to  the 
clerks  of  the  justices.^  If  a  justice's  clerk  exceeded  the 
sum  here  allowed,  or  any  one  else  took  upon  him  to  make 
out  the  capitula^  he  was  to  pay  thrice  as  much  as  he  re- 
ceived, and  lose  his  office  for  a  year.  It  was  also  or- 
dained^ that  no  clerk  of  the  king,  nor  of  any  justice, 
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should  accept  of  a  preseiitation  to  a  church  conceraing 
which  any  plea  was  then  depending  in  the  king's  court, 
without  special  license  from  the  king,  under  pain  of  the 
church  being  declared  void,  and  of  losing  his  office.  At 
this  time  many  ecclesiastical  persons  were  not  only  clerks 
in  the  chancery,  and  other  of  the  king's  courts,  but  also 
stewards  of  the  household  to  noblemen  and  other  great 
men,  and  were  therefore  in  situations  to  procure  favor  or 
discouragement  in  suits.*  It  was  further  ordained,  that 
no  clerk  of  any  justice  or  sheriflshould  take  part  in  mat- 
ters depending  in  the  king's  courts,  nor  commit  any  fraud 
whereby  common  right  might  be  disturbed  or  delayed. 

There  was  great  complaint  that  officers,  criers,  who  had 
an  inheritance  in  their  office,  and  the  marshals  of  justices 
in  eyre,  took  money  of  such  as  recovered  seisin  of  land, 
or  other  thing  depending  in  suit;  and  that  fines  were 
levied  of  jurors,  towns,  prisoners,  and  others  attached 
upon  pleas  of  the  crown;  which  abuse  was  in  a  ereat 
measure  owing  to  the  excessive  number  of  those  officers. 
Several  penalties  were  enacted  to  punish  offences  and  ex- 
tortions of  this  kind.* 

During  the  late  dissolute  times,  malpractices  seem  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  inferior  offices,  but  to  have  run 
through  all  ranks  of  persons  attendant  upon  courts.  The 
following  provision  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind.  It  was  ordained,*  that  if  any 
serjeant-pleader,*  or  other,  do  or  consent  to  any  manner 
of  deceit  or  collusion  in  the  king's  court,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  court  or  party,  he  shall  l)e  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  shall  never  after  be  permitted  to  plead  in 
that  court.  If  the  offender  should  not  be  a  pleader,  be- 
sides the  imprisonment,  he  was  further  to  be  punished  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  of- 
fence. 

We  have  an  instance  where  corruption  and  cabal  had 
got  upon  the  bench  of  justice.  It  has  been  seen,  that  by 
the  statute  of  Merton,*  every  free  suitor  of  tlie  county  and 
other  courts  might  make  his  attorney  to  do  suit  there  for 
him.  Under  color  of  this  license,  two  mischiefs  ensued : 
first,  barrators  and  maintainers  of  quarrels  •  were  encour- 

^  2  Inst.y  212.  ^  In  the  original.  Sajaunl  eountn, 
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aged  by  the  sheriff  to  become  attorneys,  to  make  suit ;  and 
accordingly,  amongst  the  other  suitors,  to  give  judgment, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  take  the  lead  in  pronouncing 
judgment  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  other  suitofs: 
secondly,  stewards  of  great  lords,  and  others,  who  had 
no  letters  of  attorney,  as  required  by  the  statute,  would 
do  the  like.*  These  were  the  mischiefs  intended  to  be 
removed  by  the  following  law,*  which  ordained  that  no 
sheriff  should  suffer  any  barrators,  or  maintainers  of  suits 
in  their  county  courts,  nor  permit  either  stewards  of  great 
lords,  or  any  other  (unless  he  was  attorney  for  his  lord), 
to  make,  give,  or  pronounce  judgment,  if  he  was  not 
specially  so  commanded  by  all  the  suitors,  and  attorneys 
of  suitors,  then  present  in  court;  and  should  any  one  act 
otherwise,  the  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  offender,  was  to  be 
grievously  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  kin^. 

Thus  far  of  offences  against  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. There  remains  only  one  crime,  which  spn^denof 
we  shall  first  mention,  before  we  speak  of  the  ""*  '•p**'**- 
regulations  made  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  judica- 
ture: this  is  the  spreading  of  false  and  slanderous  re- 
ports (a).  The  cause  of  this  act  is  stated  in  the  preamble :  * 
^^  Forasmuch  as  there  have  been  oftentimes  found  in  the 
countrv  devisers  of  tales,  whereby  discord,  or  occasion  of 
discord,  hath  many  times  arisen  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  or  great  men  of  the  realm,"  as  had  been  lately 
experienced  in  the  unsettled  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  there- 
fore it  was  commanded,  that  from  henceforth  no  one  be  so 
hardy  as  to  tell  or  publish  any  false  news  or  tales,  whereby 
discord,  or  occasions  of  discord  or  slander,  may  grow  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people,  or  the  great  men  of  the 
realm ;  and  whoever  does  so,  shall  be  taken  and  kept  in 
prison  until  he  has  brought  into  court  the  first  author  of 

(a)  Lord  Cokeys  comments  upon  this  chapter  are  quaint  and  instructiye. 
He  says  that  persons  were  "  the  authors  of  great  discord  and  scandal/'  some- 
times between  the  king  and  his  commons,  and  at  other  times  between  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  as  they  wrought  secret  discontentment  that  produced 
public  discord  and  scandal,  which  did  oftentimes  break  out  (in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.)  into  fearful  and  bloody  wars.  King  Edward  I.,  finding  by  ex- 
perience the  woeful  effects  of  such  false  reports,  therefore  did  make  this  law 
for  the  redress — "in  a  temperate  manner,"  aads  Coke,  "leaving  the  same 
to  the  censure  of  the  common  law,  by  fines  and  imprisonments"  (2  Inst., 
zxiL).  He  cites  both  Britton  (fol.  33)  and  Fleta  (lib.  2,  c.  i.)  to  the  like 
effect 

»  2  Inst.,  225.  "  Ch.  33.  »  Ch.  34. 
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the  tale.  This,  from  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  became  the 
severest  punishment  that  could  well  be  devised,  as  it 
might  amount  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Respecting  the  office  of  magistrates,  it  was  provided  in 
the  following  manner.  First,  as  to  coroners.  It  seems, 
that  of  late  many  mean  and  unfit  persons  had  been  chosen 
into  that  office,  though  the  proper  qualification  for  such 
an  officer  was  that  of  probuSj  JegdLis^  et  sapiens.  It  was 
now  ordained,  that  ^  sufficient  men  should  be  chosen  coro- 
ners, of  the  most  wise  and  discreet  knights,  who  were  best 
skilled  and  willing  to  attend  their  duty ;  and  such  should 
lawfully  attach  and  present  pleas  of  the  crown.  It  was 
further  directed,  that  sherifiis  should  have  counter-rolls 
with  the  coroners,  as  well  of  appeals  as  of  inquests,  of  at- 
tachments, or  of  other  things  which  belonged  to  that  of- 
fice; and  no  coroner  was  to  take  any  fee  for  doing  his 
office.  The  particular  duties  of  this  important  office  were 
more  particularly  marked  out  by  a  subsequent '  statute,  of 
which  we  shall  take  notice  in  its  proper  place. 

It  had  been  the  practice  for  the  common  fines  and 
amercements  before  justices  in  eyre  to  be  assessed  pro- 
miscuously by  the  sheriff,  and,  as  the  statute  says,  by  bar- 
rators ;  and  upon  those  who  were  innocent,  as  well  as  upon 
the  guilty;  all  which  was  transacted  after  the  justices 
were  gone.  These  fines  were  paid  to  the  sheriff  and  bar- 
rators. To  remedy  this,  it  was  provided,*  that  henceforth 
such  sums  should  be  assessed  in  the  presence  of  the  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  before  their  departure,  by  the  oaths  of 
knights  and  other  honest  men,  upon  those  who  ought  to 
pay ;  and  the  justices  were  to  cause  the  sums  to  be  put 
into  estreats^  which  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  concerning  the  reasonable- 
ness of  amercements,*  was  re-enacted  in  more  comprehen- 
sive terms ;  for  whereas  that  provision  says,  liber  homo 
non  amercietur^eic.^  and  so  was  confined  to  natural  persons, 
or,  at  furthest,  to  sole  bodies  politic ;  this  statute  of  Edward 
I.*  extends  it  to  cities^  boroughs^  and  totons. 

Because  the  method  of  pursuing  felons  by  fresh  suit  had 
not  been  so  much  attended  to  as  formerly,  and  great  ob- 

*Ch.lO.  *Ch.  14.    Fufconte,av. 

*  Stat.  4  Edw.  I.,  St.  2,  <ie  offeio  eoronatorii,    >  Ch.  6. 
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Btruction  was  occasioned  thereto  by  franchises,  an  act  was 
made  to  enforce  this  common  law  prosecution.  It  is  di- 
rected* that  all  persons  in  general  should  be  ready  and 
apparelled,  at  the  command  and  summons  of  the  sheriff 
and  cry  of  the  country,  to  sue  and  arrest  felons,  as  well 
within  franchises  asL  without.  Those  who  neglected  or  re- 
fused were  to  be  fined  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  if  default 
was  made  by  the  lord  of  a  franchise,  he  was  to  forfeit  his 
franchise  to  the  king ;  if  by  a  bailiff,  he  was  to  be  impris- 
oned two  years.  The  sheriff,  coroner,  or  bailiff  who  showed 
any  favor  to  a  felon,  or  concealed  felonies  committed  within 
his  district,  was  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  af- 
terwards pay  a  grievous  fine ;  or,  should  he  not  have 
wherewith  to  pay,  he  was  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  three 
years. 

Some  laws  were  made  for  orderinff  of  offenders  when 
taken  (a).    It  sometimes  happened,  that  per-   or  wpieyying 
sons  committed  for  murder  would  sue  out  the     p^'*"'"- 

(a)  Upon  this  Lord  Coke  remarkB,  **  that  it  applied  only  to  sberifiR  and 
gaolers,  and  not  to  the  king's  justices  or  judges  oi  any  superior  court ; "  for 
Uiat,  being  superiors,  they  are  not  comprehended  in  general  words ;  2.  That 
"^e  woroB  qumx  ont  prises  ou  reteynes  prisoners"  do  not  include  judges;  3. 
Because  in  tnose  days  prisoners  were  commonly  bailed  by  the  king^s  writ, 
De  homine  repUgicmaOf  and  also  by  the  writ  De  odio  et  oHd;  both  of  which 
were  directea  to  the  sheriff  (2  In8t.f  186).  And  here  it  is  proved,  that  it  is 
an  offence  as  well  to  bail  a  man  not  bailable,  as  to  deny  a  man  bail  that  ought 
to  be  bailed.  And  the  reason  is  yielded  wherefore  the  sheriffs  and  others  did 
BO  offend,  because  they  would  make  gain  of  the  one  and  grieve  the  other, 
viz.,  either  for  avarice  or  malice  (iSid.).  The  mischief  of  the  law.  Coke 
says,  it  wan  not  clear  on  what  charges  prisoners  were  or  were  not  irreplev- 
isable  or  bailable ;  and  this  act  says^  that  those  who  are  taken  for  homicide 
did  no(  be  so : ''  Forpris  ceux  queuz  raerunt  prises  pur  mort  d'homme.''  Ao- 
oording  to  Glanville :  ^  In  omnibus  autem  placitis  de  felonia  solet  accusatus 
per  plegios  dimitti,  preterquam  implacito  de  homicidio,  ubi  aliter  statutum 
est"  (OUmv.,  lib.  ziv.,  c  1 ;  Bradan,  lib.  iii.,  foL  123;  ^ritton,  fol.  73;  lUta, 
lib.  ii.,  c  2). 

It  is  very  observable  that  another  exception  is  added  —  of  persons  com- 
mitted by  command  of  the  king  or  his  justices :  *'0u  per  commandment  le  roi 
oa  deles  justices;*'  upon  which,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  law,  the  judges  put 
a  remarkable  judicial  construction,  making  it  read  thus :  **  By  the  command 
of  the  king,  that  is,  of  his  justices."  Coke  says,  '^  The  opinion  of  Gascoyne, 
chief-justice,  is  notable  on  this  point,  that  the  king  hath  committed  all  his 
power  judicial  to  divers  courts ;  and  because  some,  as  the  king's  bench,  are 
coram  rege,  and  others  coram  justiciarOs,  therefore  the  act  says,  '  per  com- 
mandment de  le  roij  ou  de  ses  justices  *  (2  InsL,  186).  But  this  is  sophistical ; 
for  it  had  been  held  long  before,  that  a  matter  before  the  king's  justices  is 
before  the  king,  in  contemplation  of  law ;  and  though  the  ailment  might 
be  applicable  to  jttdidal  acts,  it  is  not  so  of  acts  not  judicial.    Tliere  are  cases 

*Ch.9. 
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writ  de  odio  ei  atid^  and,  obtaining  a  favorable  inquest  be- 
fore the  sherijff,  would  get  themselves  replevied  till  the 

in  which  the  kinsr  maj  arrest  without  judicial  warranty  as  io  cases  of  treason 
or  sedition ;  in  wnich,  thoneh  his  ministers  might  sien  the  warrant,  and  bo 
responsible  to  parliament,  uie  warrant  would  be  legal,  and  the  act  be  in  law 
the  act  of  Uie  king  or  the  crown.    The  judges  were  very  jealous  of  the  rojal 

Swer ;  but  their  reasoning  was  not  always  good.  Thus,  Lord  Coke  quotes 
assej,  chief-justice,  as  reporting  ( Tear-Book^  1  Hen.  VII.,  4),  that  Sir  John 
Markham  said  to  King  Edward  I.  that  the  king  could  not  arrest  any  man 
for  suspicion  of  treason  or  felony,  as  any  of  his  subjects  mi^ht;  because,  if 
the  king  did  wrong,  the  party  could  not  have  his  action ;  which,  if  meant  of 
a  personal  arrest  by  the  king's  own  hands,  was  a  case  not  often  Ukel^  to  occur : 
but  qui  faeUper  ediwn  fecit  per  m,  and  an  arrest  by  order  of  the  kmg,  wonla 
be  an  arrest  by  the  king ;  and  the  judge  goes  on,  acoording  to  the  report,  to 
say :  **  If  the  king  command  me  to  arrest  a  man,  and  accordingly  I  do  it,  he 
shall  haye  his  action  of  false  imprisonment  against  me,"  that  is,  presum- 
ing the  king  had  no  ^;ood  cause  of  arrest,  as  he  might  have ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  arrest  by  his  order  would  be  an  arr^  by  himself,  and  would  be 
perfectly  legal.  And  indeed  a  case  occurred  in  this  reign  which  illustrated 
this  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  shows  that  an  arrest  by  the  king's  own 
hand  might  be  legal.  There  was,  it  is  well  known,  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Edward  I.  when  alone,  who,  however,  overpowered  the  assassin,  and  held 
him  until  attendants  came,  when  he  delivered  the  man  into  their  custody ; 
an  arrest  of  which  no  one  will  doubt  the  Ideality.  Nor  could  it  be  an^  less 
clear  if  the  king,  observing  the  weapon,  had  seized  the  man  upon  suHpicioUy 
and  arrested  him,  or  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  for  treason.  Lord  Coke  in- 
deed says,  that  on  the  statute  1  Rich.  II.,  c.  xii.,  **  si  non  que  il  soit  per  briefe, 
ou  auter  commandment  de  le  roi,"  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  judges  that  the 
king  cannot  do  it  but  by  writ,  or  by  order  or  rule  of  some  of  his  courts  of 
iustice  where  the  caa<)e  dependeth,  according  to  law ;  but  this  evidently  is 
intended  of  arrests  in  the  ordinary  course  ofjustice,  which,  no  doubts  can 
only  be  by  order  of  judges  or  courts  of  law.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt^  how- 
ever, that  there  always  was  in  the  crown  a  power  of  arrest  for  sedition  or  on 
suppicion  of  treason,  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  the  state ;  and  this  power 
was  recognized  by  the  courts  after  the  Revolution.  But  in  ordinary  cases 
the  ordinary  course  must  be  pursued.  Another  exception  to  the  statute  was 
of  those  who  were  taken  in  tne  act  Oeux  ^[ueux  totU  prUet  tur  U  maniarf  and 
who  were  not  to  he  bailed ;  for,  savs  Coke,  m  such  case  non  $tat  indifertnter, 
whether  he  be  guilty  or  not:  being  taken  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with 
the  thing  stolen,  as  it  were,  in  his  hand,  which  Bracton  and  Britton  csdl  JaO' 
turn  manifeslum  (Brctetonf  lib.  iii.,  foL  12 ;  BriUon,  fol.  22) ;  and  so  feloni^ 
openly  known  and  notorious,  were  not  bailable,  larons  apertmeiU  e9crie$  el  nth 
torie8f  nor  those  accused  of  arson  or  treason.  These  were  not  to  be  bailed  or 
replevied  by  the  sheriff  by  the  common  writ,  t.  e.,  the  sherifk  says  Coke, 
were  not  to  replevy  them  bv  the  common  writ  de  hamine  r^egiando,  nor 
without  writ,  t.  e.,  ex  officio :  but,  he  adds,  all  or  any  of  these  may  be  baUed 
in  the  king's  bench  (2  Inst,,  189).  This  statute,  as  he  had  already  pointed 
out,  only  applying  to  theriffey  not  the  king's  judges,  who  were  presumed  to 
have  a  sufficient  discretion.  In  other  cases  the  sheriff  might  release  upon 
sufficient  sureties;  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  prisoner  might  have  the  writ 
De  manucaptione ;  but  this  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  28  Edward  III. 
The  statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  applied  to  indictments  taken  before  the 
sheriff  in  his  toum;  for  other  prisoners  could  not  be  bailed  without  writ; 
and  the  statute  2  Edward  IV.,  c  ii.,  provided  that  upon  all  presentments  or 
iadictments  taken  before  the  sheriff  he  should  have  no  power  to  arrest  or 
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cominff  of  the  justices  in  eyre.  To  prevent  unfair  inquisi- 
tions in  these  cases,  it  was  ordained^  that  such  inquests 
should  be  taken  by  lawful  men,  chosen  by  oath  (of  whom 
two,  at  least,  were  to  be  knights),  who  had  no  affinity  with 
the  prisoner,  nor  were  for  any  other  reason  to  be  suspected. 
But  in  this  article  of  replevying  offenders,  suspicion  of 
favor  and  malice  went  further  than  the  jurors ;  for  it  is 
stated,  in  a  statute  which  we  are  now  going  to  mention, 
^Hhat  sheriffs  and  others  who  had  the  custody  and  im- 
prisonment of  persons*  charged  with  felony,  used  to  let 
out  such  as  were  not  properly  replevisable,  and  kept  in 
prison  such  as  were,  that  they  mi^ht  gain  of  the  one  partj 
and  grieve  the  other."  For  this  reason,  and  because  it 
had  not  been  hitherto  particularly  determined  who  were 
replevisable  and  who  not,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
taken  for  the  death  of  a  man,  or  by  command  of  the  king, 
or  of  his  justices,  or  for  the  forest,  it  was  therefore  ex- 
pressly enacted  ^  what  offenders  should  and  what  should 
not  be  replevisable.  First,  the  following  persons  were  in 
no  wise  to  be  replevisable, — neither  by  the  common  writ, 
that  is,  the  writ  de  homine  replegiandoy  nor  without  writ, 
that  is,  ex  officio^  hj  the  general  discretion  entrusted  to 
sheriffs  in  this  point, — namely,  persons  outlawed,  those 
who  had  abjured  the  realm,  provors,  those  taken  with  the 
manor,  those  who  had  broken  the  king's  prison,  thieves 
openly  defamed  and  known,  such  as  were  appealed  by  pro- 
vors, so  long  as  the  provors  were  living  (if  they  were  not 
of  good  name) ;  sucn  as  were  taken  for  house-burning, 
feloniously  done,  or  for  false  money,  or  for  counterfeiting 
the  king's  seal ;  persons  excommunicated,  who  were  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  bishop ;  those  taken  for  manifest  of- 
fences, or  for  treason  touching  the  king's  person.  The 
following  persons  might  be  let  out  by  sufficient  surety ; 
but  the  sheriff  was  to  take  nothing  for  so  doing,  and  was 
to  be  answerable  for  them  —  namely,  those  indicted  of 
larceny  by  inquests  before  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  by  their 

Sat  in  prison  any  person  so  prescribed  or  indicted,  bat  should  send  the  in- 
ictments  to  the  sessioDS  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  These  justices  of  the 
peace  practicaUy  sopeneded  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  sherifis ;  and 
the  present  statute  is  only  valuable  for  the  principles  it  lays  down ;  and  for 
this  reason  Coke  eicpounds  it  fully  with  reference  to  the  act  1  and  2  FhiUp 
and  Mary,  as  to  bail.  There  was  a  statute  of  Henry  VL  as  to  bail  in  ciyu 
cases,  as  to  which,  videjpotL 
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office;  those  of  light  suspicion;  those  taken  for  petty 
larceny  that  amounted  not  to  more  than  12d.,*  if  they 
were  not  guilty  of  some  other  larceny  before;  those  guilty 
of  receipt  of  felons,  or  of  commandment,  or  force,  or  of 
aid  in  felony  done ;  those  guilty  of  some  trespass  for  which 
a  man  ought  not  to  lose  his  life  or  limb ;  a  man  appealed 
by  a  provor,  after  the  death  of  the  provor,  if  he  be  no 
common  thief,  nor  defamed. 

If  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  person  who  had  the  keeping 
of  prisons,  let  a  person  to  bail  who  was  not  replevisable, 
he  was  to  lose  his  office  forever,  though  he  held  it  in  fee ; 
and  should  it  be  anj  inferior  officer  who  had  done  so  with- 
out the  will  of  his  lord,  he  was  to  suffer  three  years' 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
Again,  if  any  detained  a  prisoner  who  was  replevisable, 
after  he  had  offered  sufficient  surety,  he  was  to  suffer  a 
grievous  amercement  to  the  kin^;  but  if  he  took  any 
reward  for  delivering  such  a  prisoner,  he  was  to  pay 
double  the  sum  to  him,  and  be  at  the  king's  mercy. 

In  this  manner  was  the  law  of  bail  in  criminal  cases 
settled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  The  same  stat- 
ute has  been  adopted  in  later  times,  as'  the  rule  by  which 
justices  of  the  peace  were  to  govern  themselves. 

Having  spoken  of  such  laws  as  were  made  to  bring 
offenders  to  justice,  it  follows  that  we  should  treat  of 
such  as  directed  the  manner  of  administering  it.  It  had 
been  the  usage  (contrary  to  the  general  law)  in  some 
counties  to  outlaw  persons  appealed  *  of  command,  force, 
aid,  or  receipt,  before  the  person  who  was  appealed  of  the 
principal  fact  was  outlawed.  To  render  the  law  uniform 
m  this  point,  it  was  ordained^  that  none  should  be  ap- 
pealed of  command,  force,  aid,  or  receipt,  until  the  person 
appealed  of  the  fact  was  attainted ;  nevertheless,  the  ap 
pellant  was  not  therefore  to  delay  commencing  his  appeal 
at  the  next  county  against  the  accessory  any  more  than 
against  the  principal ;  only  the  exigent  against  him  was 
to  remain  till  the  principal  was  attainted  of  the  fact  by 
outlawry,  or  otherwise.    This  statute,  though  it  speaks 

^  The  distinction  between  greater  and  smaUer  thefts  is  mentioned  only  ob- 
scurely b^  Bracton.  This  is  the  first  passage  where  the  limit  of  pettj  lar- 
ceny is  distinctly  marked.    Vide  anU,  c.  yiii. 

*  By  Stat  1  and  2  Ph.  and  M.,  and  2  and  3  Ph.  and  M. 

"  Vide  ante,  282.  «  Ck  14. 
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of  appeals  only,  has  been  construed  to  extend  to  indict* 
ments. 

This  account  of  the  alterations  made  in  our  criminal 
law  shall  be  closed  with  the  two  following  statutes — one 
relating  to  the  exemption  claimed  by  the  clergy,  the 
other  concerning  a  very  singular  part  of  our  penal  code, 
called  peine  forte  et  dure. 

We  have  seen  that  the  clergy  had  so  far  established  the 
exemption  of  their  persons  from  corporal  pains     ^^^ 
(a),  as  for  it  to  be  laid  down  for  law  in  the  *'*^* 

(a)  This  mode  of  expression  seems  to  represent  the  clergy  as  usurping  all 
these  privileges  or  immunities,  and  as  oonstantlj  encroachmff  on  the  state, 
whereas  it  will  have  been  seen  from  the  laws  of  the  Saxons^  these  privii^fes 
and  immunities  were  all  established  in  that  age.  Thus  m  the  Muror  we 
find  that  Alfred  hanged  a  judge  who  had  executed  a  clerk,  because  as  a 
secular  judge  he  must  have  known  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  clerks  (Jfir- 
ror,  c  V. V  And  the  laws  of  Canute  show  that  such  was  the  law  in  the  &iXon 
times.  The  reason  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  barbarous  ordeal  was  the  mode 
of  trial  resorted  to  in  that  age  in  criminal  cases ;  and  the  Church,  as  Hale 
sajs,  did  all  it  could  to  discourage  it,  and  as  one  mode  of  doing  so,  prohib- 
ited it  as  to  the  clerv,  who  were  supposed  to  be  specially  under  its  charge ; 
and  as  to  the  clergy,  therefore,  the  Church  adopted  the  more  sensible  system 
of  compurgators,  who  were  a  species  of  witnesses  or  jurors,  whose  verdict, 
as  Lord  C^ke  says,  countervailed  or  was  equal  to  a  verdict  of  jurors,  the 
only  difference  being  that  jurors  were  sworn  between  the  crown  and  the  party, 
and  compurgators  were  produced  by  the  party,  both  bein^  eqnidly  sworn  of 
their  own  knowledge  or  l>elief  jurors  in  tnat  age  being  witnesses.  This  was^ 
it  is  obvious,  a  more  rational  mode  of  trial  than  the  ordeal,  and  was  the 
orinn  of  trial  by  jury.  And  by  degrees,  and  by  the  example  of  this  more 
rational  system  of  trial  for  the  derjgy,  it  became  adopted  bv  the  laity.  As 
Lord  Hale  observes,  bv  the  persuasions  of  the  clergy  the  ordeal  became  dis- 
continued in  &vor  of  tlie  more  rational  system.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  bishops  (who  could  hardly  have  an  interest  in  the  immorality  of 
their  clergy)  should  fail  to  applv  the  system  whidi  the  canon  law  itself  en- 
joined. But  then  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  accused  before  tri^  was 
that  tke  kinp  loit  the  benefit  of  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  which  followed 
upon  conviction ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the  character 
of  the  judges  in  those  days,  that  this  often  supplied  a  motive  to  them  for 
pressing  cases  to  conviction.  At  all  events,  it  supplied  an  obvious  motive 
for  some  legislation,  which  should  afiR>rd  a  pretext  to  the  king'sjudges  for 
trying  the  accused  clerk  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  bishop.  This  could 
not  TO  done  in  any  open  or  direct  way,  for  beyond  ail  doubt  it  would  have 
been  a  total  alteration  of  the  law.  This  is  dear  from  Bracton,  who  had 
lately  laid  the  law  down  thus:  "Cum  vero  dericus  captus  fiierit,  pro  alio 
criroine,  et  Imprisonatus  est,  et  de  eo  jpetatur  curia  Christianitatis,  ab  ordi- 
naiio  .  .  .  imprisonatus  ille  statim  el  deliberetur,  sine  a/tgua  inquisibume  far 
cUnda**  (Bracton,  fol.  123).  The  statute  itsdf  indeed  recites  the  law  to  the 
like  effect,  and  then  proceeds  merely  to  enact  that  the  clerks  should  not  be 
released  by  the  bishops  until  they  had  imdersone  their  canonical  purgation. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  so ;  and  therefore 
the  real  reason  for  the  enactment  must  be  sought  in  the  use  made  of  it  by 
tiie  king's  judges,  which  was  upon  some  straiiiM  and  monstrous  misconstruo- 
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last  reign  that  a  clerk,  taken  for  the  death  of  a  man,  or 
any  other  crime,  and  imprisoned,  if  demanded  by  the  or- 
dinary to  be  delivered  over  to  the  court  Christian,  should 
immediatelv  be  delivered,  without  any  inquisition  being 
taken.^  The  pretence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was, 
that  the  clerk  so  delivered  should  be  put  to  make  canon- 
ical '  puliation,  and  to  establish  his  innocence,  or  stand 
convicted  of  the  charge.  Whether  this  was  constantly 
or  fairly  practised  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

We  shall  now  hear  what  was  ordained  by  parliament 
on  this  point  (a).  It  was  provided '  that  when  a  clerk 
was  taken  on  a  charge  of  felony ^^  and  was  demanded  by  the 
ordinary,  he  shoula  be  delivered  to  him,  according  to  the 
privilege  of  holy  church,  on  such  peril  as  usually  belonged 
to  it  (by  which  probably  purgation  is  meant),  after  the 
custom  used  in  former  times ;  and  the  kin^  now  admon- 
ished and  enjoined  the  prelates,  upon  the  faith  they  owed 
him,  and  for  the  common  profit  and  peace  of  the  realm, 
that  those  who  had  been  indicted  of  such  offences  by  a 
solemn  inquest  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  the  king's 
court  (b\  should  in  no  manner  be  delivered  without  due  purgor 

tion  of  it,  to  pretend  that  it  gave  them  power  to  try  the  clerk  first,  before  he 
was  deliverea,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  if  he  should  be  coDvicted, 
his  lands  and  goods  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  This^  it  is  plain,  was 
the  real  motive  for  the  statute,  and  the  "  pretence  "  was  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  lawyers  who  thus  contrived  it 

(a)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  author  here  represents  it  as  "proTided" 
bj  the  statute,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  impression  he  had  already  conveyed  thai 
this  was  a  novel  claim,  or  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  dersy.  wherea^ 
as  jUready  shown,  it  was  as  old  as  the  Saxon  laws,  and  haa  oeen  laid 
down  by  6racton  in  tiie  previous  reign  as  settled  law,  and  was  not  merely 
"  provided ''  but  recognized  and  recited  by  the  act.  The  real  reason  of  the 
enactment  was  at  the  end ;  and  the  pretence  it  aflS>rded  to  the  crown  lawyen 
and  the  servile  judges  of  the  king  to  warp,  wrest,  and  alter  the  law. 

(6)  As  already  seen,  the  effect  of  the  law  was  that  the  clerk  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  bishop  hefort  trial,  in  order  that^  inttead  of  underffoinff  trial  at 
common  law,  he  might  be  put  to  his  "canonical  purgation ;"  ana  this  is 
recognized  by  the  act,  which  says  that  the  clerk  shall  not  be  liberated  until 
he  has  undergone  such  purgation,  **  Que  ceuz  ^ ui  sont  endites,  etc.,  en  nul 
manor,  ne  les  deliverent,  sonj  diu  mtrgaUon,  issint  que  le  roy  nilent  mestier 
de  mitter  auter  remedy."  Upon  this,  however,  it  was  actually  held  by  the 
king's  judges  that  they  had  power  to  try  the  clerk  before  he  was  ddwered  (o  ike 
ordinary/    And  the  king's  own  law  writer,  Britton,  accordingly  thos  laid  the 

'  Vide  anUe^  c.  viii. 

'  Canonical  purgation  was  that  by  oompui^tors,  and  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  canons  in  lieu  of  that  by  ordM,  which,  in  the  canon  law, 
was  called  vulgar  purgation. 
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tion^  80  that  the  king  might  have  no  need  to  provide  any 
otherwise  in  this  matter. 
We  now  come  to  the  statute  which  makes  the  first 
F^/aruei  mcntion  of  anything  like  what  has  since  been 
***^  called  the  peine  forte  et  dure;  a  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  such  as  refused  to  put  themselves  on  a  jury, 
to  be  tried  for  the  felony  of  which  they  were  indicted. 
The  statute  ordains/  '^  that  notorious  felons,  and  who  are 
openly  of  evil  name,  and  will  not  put  themselves  on  in- 
quests of  felonies  with  which  they  may  be  charged  be- 
fore the  iustices  at  the  king's  suit,  soient  mys  en  la  prisone 
forte  et  aure^  shall  have  strong  and  hard  imprisonment, 
C07m  ceux  qui  refuserU  etre  a  la  commune  ley  de  la  terre^  as 
those  who  refuse  to  stand  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  such  prisoners  as  are 
taken  upon  light  suspicion "  (a).  Great  difference  of 
opinion  nas  arisen  upon  this  provision.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  punishment  of  peine  forte  et  dure  was  or- 
dained first  by  this,  act,  and  that  at  the  common  law,  a 
felon  standing  mute  should,  upon  a  nihil  dicity  be  hanged, 
as  the  law  is  at  this  day  in  case  of  treason.  Others  have 
holden,  that  at  the  common  law,  in  favor  of  life,  he 
should  neither  have  peine  forte  et  dure,  nor  have  judgment 
to  be  hanged,  but  be  remanded  to  prison  until  ne  would 
answer.  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the  peine  forte  et 
dure  was  a  penaltv  at  common  law,  and  not  such  a  one  as 
any  judges  could  have  framed  upon  a  general  direction  of 

law  down  on  the  subject,  writing  soon  after  the  statute, ''  Si  clerk  encopie 
(i.  e.,  indicte)  de  felony,  allege  clergie,  et  est  trove  (i.  e.,  que  est  nn  clerk),  et 
I'ordinarj  demaund,  donque  serra  enquise  comment  il  est  mescrue  (t.  e.,  cul- 
pable), et  R^il  soit  merit  mescrue,  donques  il  serra  aroge  toots  quits  (t.  e.,  he 
shall  go  quit),  et  s'il  soit  mescrue  si  soient  ses  chateuz,  taxes,  et  ses  terres 
prises  en  nostre  mesne,  et  son  corps  deliver  al  ordinary  **  (BriUon,  c.  iv^  foL 
11).  That  is  to  say,  that  upon  conviction  of  the  clerk  his  lands  and  goods 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  then  he  should  be  delivered  to  the 
ordinary,  which  supplies  the  real  motive  for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

(a)  The  autlior  of  the  Mirror  observes  upon  this  that  it  is  reprovable  to  put 
persons  found  guilty  of  felony,  who  will  not  put  themselves  upon  their 
country,  to  penance,  which  may  kill  them,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
dition, since  one  may  perhaps  help  and  acquit  himself  otherwise  than  by  his 
country :  and  as  none  is  to  be  put  to  penance  before  he  is  attainted  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  ought  to  be  pained  (c.  v.,  s.  4).  This  seems  to  assume 
that  in  some  way  the  parties  were  founa  guuty  of  the  felonv,  before  being 
put  to  the  penance.  Pos8ibly  it  may  mean  the  finding  of  tne  grand  jury. 
The  latter  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  confirm  the  author's  view. 
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this  act,  which  only  says  they  are  to  he  sent  to  priaone 
forte  et  dure;  and  that  the  words  of  this  act  were  designed 
to  refer  to  a  subsisting  species  of  penance,  which  thej 
sufficiently  intimated,  though  the  particular  mode  of  it 
was  not  described.^ 

This  provision  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
statute  says,  that  those  who  mU  not  put  themselves  on  inquest 
of  felonies}  shall  be  treated  as  those  who  refuse  to  stand  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land}  The  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  refusal  is  a  difficulty  that  stands  as  much  in 
need  of  explanation  as  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
were  punished. 

Though  this  statute,  from  the  form  of  its  expression, 
does  not  seem  to  have  introduced  this  penance,  but  rather 
speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  already  known ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  taken  notice  of  in  any  ancient  writer, 
record,  or  case,  before  the  reign  of  this  king.  On  the 
contrary,  some  instances  are  to  oe  found  in  the  preceding 
reign  of  persons  arraigned  for  felony,  standing  mute,  who 
were,  nevertheless,  not  put  to  their  penance,  but  had  judg- 
ment to  be  hanged.  The  practice  in  5  Hen.  III.  was,  it 
should  seem,  of  the  following  kind :  K  a  prisoner  stood 
wilfully  mute,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  was  impanelled. 
If  they  found  him  guilty,  another  jury  of  twenty-four 
was  chosen  to  examine  the  verdict  of  the  former ;  and  if 
they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  the  sentence  was  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  hanged.^  It  is  true,  there  is  no  mention 
of  such  proceeding  in  Bracton ;  nor  does  that  author  at 
all  acquaint  us  with  the  method  of  treating  persons  who 
obstinately  refused  to  submit  to  a  fair  trial. 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  this  method  of  treating  felons 
who  stood  mute,  was  introduced  some  time  between  the  5 
Hen.  in.  (or  even  the  time  of  Bracton)  and  the  8  Edw.  L, 
and  was  not  established  by  this  act.  That  it  was  supported 
by  some  other  sanction  than  this  act,  is  plain  from  the  con- 
stant practice,  which  has  allowed  this  penance  to  hold  in 
cases  of  appeal,  though  the  act  only  speaks  of  the  king's 
suit :  and  those  authors  who  wrote  nearest  the  time  of 

'  2  Inst,  178, 179.  *  Ne9e  tfoUerU  meUre  en  enqumie  deB/dama, 

'  Oome  eeux  qui  refuaerU  etre  a  la  commune  ley  dela  lerre, 
^  *  This  appears  bj  two  curious  records  in  the  notes  upon  Hale's  P.  C,  toL 

*  Vide  anie,  c  TiiL 
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.  which  we  are  now  speaking,  such  as  Fleta,  Britton,  and 
the  Mirror^  mention  the  penance  without  referring  to  this 
statute. 

The  manner  in  which  this  penance  is  described  by  Brit- 
ton is  as  follows :  "  K  they  will  not  put  themselves  upon 
the  country,  let  them  be  put  to  their  penance^  until  they 
pray  to  do  it ;  and  let  their  penance  be  this :  that  they  be 
Darefooted,  ungirded,  and  bareheaded,  in  their  coat  only,' 
in  prison  upon  the  bare  ground,  continually,  night  and 
day ;  that  they  eat  only  bread  made  of  barley  and  bran  ; 
that  they  drink  not  the  day  they  eat,  nor  eat  the  day  they 
drink ;  nor  drink  anything  but  water  the  day  they  do  not 
eat;  and  that  they  be  fastened  down  with  irons."*  In 
Fleta  it  is  stated  m  a  similar  way :  Morti  tamen  non  canr 
demnabiiur,  sed  gaoke  committetur  sicb  dicetd  salvo  custodiendus^ 
donee  instructus  petat  inde  se  kgitimi  CLcquietare;  consider ato  verb 
erit  taUSy  mibd  unico  indumento  indutusj  et  discaleeatuSy  in  nudd 
terrd,  qitaarantalem  panem  hordeaceum  iantum  pro  dvxJms  diebus 
habeat  ad  victum^  non  tamen  qubd  quolibet  die  comedaty  sed  aUero 
tantiim  ;  nee  qubd  singidis  diebus  bibat^  sed  die  quo  nan  comederit, 
aqtmm  bibat  ianiXmiy  et  hose  dioeta  omnibus  legem  reputantibus 
injungatur  donee  petant  quodprius  contempserint} 

The  penance  stated  by  these  two  authors  is  a  rigorous 
method  of  compelling  the  criminal  to  undergo  a  trial ;  yet 
very  different  from  the  cruel  way  in  which  felons  standing 
mute  were  treated  in  aftertimes.  The  alterations  this 
penance  received,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  such  altera- 
tions, will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  upon  a  point  that  has 
created  much  debate,  perhaps  this  statute  may  be  considered 
as  auxiliary  towards  the  establishment  of  trials  by  jury,  in 
preference  to  all  others  then  in  use.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Magna  Charta^  in  declaring  the  privilege  every  man 
shall  have  of  being  fairly  tried,  mentions  two  modes;  that 
per  judicium  parium  suorumy  and  that  per  legem  terrce  ;  there 
being  methods  of  trial  much  more  ancient,  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  than  that  by  jury ;  •  and  such  as  therefore  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  lex  terrce^  than  the  later  inven- 
tion of  trial  per  pares.  It  is  remarkable  that  Fleta  uses 
the  like  expression  in  this  sense.     After  reciting  at  length 

^  Si  ioieni  myg  a  lour  pencsnee,  ^  Flet.,  lib.  i.,  c.  xxix.,  s.  33. 

*En  pour  lour  eote,  •  Viz.,  c.  xxix.     Vide  ante,  c.  ▼. 

■Britt.,  c.  iv.,  foL  11.  •  Vide  vol.  i.,  466,  457 ;  ante,  167. 
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the  judgment  of  penance;  he  adds,  this  is  the  course 
omnums  lbgem  refrUantibuSy  with  all  those  who  refuse  to  be 
at  the  law,  or  common  law ;  and  the  particular  case  he 
there  states  as  an  instance  in  which  that  judgment  should 
be  passed,  is  of  a  criminal,  who  having  said  that  he  would 
defend  himseU  per  corpus  vel  per  patriam,  as  the  court  should 
award,  would  not,  as  he  ought  by  law  to  do,  make  a  spe- 
cific declaration  by  which  of  those  modes  he  would  De 
tried.  This  was  ^erefore  to  be  considered  as  putting 
himself  upon  no  trial  at  ally  which  was  totally  renouncing 
the  decision  of  the  law ;  and  consequently,  by  the  old  course 
recognized  in  this  statute,  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
penance. 

To  apply  this  to  the  statute  before  us.  The  trial  by  in- 
quest had  of  late  been  encouraged,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  reign,  and  was  in  more  esteem  than  the  barbarous 
jpractice  of  the  old  jurisprudence;  nor  was  there  any  ob- 
ject of  judicial  improvement  that  more  deserved  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  wise  legislator  than  this  mode  of  inquiry. 
We  have  seen  that  Bracton,  in  his  account  of  the  proceea- 
ing  perfamampatricBy^  says,  that  a  person  so  indicted  might 
make  his  purgation,  or  put  himself  upon  the  country.  It 
does  not  appear  from  that  passage,  nor  from  any  other  part 
of  that  author,  whether  the  courUry  there  meant  was  the 
same  which  had  indicted  him,  or  some  other :  though  it 
should  rather  seem,  from  the  whole  of  his  discourse  on 
this  subject,  that  a  person  indicted  was  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  verdict  of  that  single  jury,  unless  he  made  his  purea- 
tion.  However,  it  should  seem,  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  present  statute  to  make  an  alteration  in  this  point ; 
and  that  as  a  person  appealed  might  put  himself  upon  the 
country  to  prove  his  innocence,  so  one  indicted  should  no 
longer  make  purgation,  but  should  be  compelled  to  put  him- 
self on  an  inquest  of  the  countrv,  to  try  the  truth  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  indictors. 

If  the  statute  is  read  with  these  sentiments,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  circumstances  of  the  then  state  of  criminal 
juaicature,  it  will  receive  a  new  light,  and  appear  in  a 
point  of  view  in  which  it  never  was  before  seen.  It  will 
then  very  plainly  ordain,  that  persons  charged  or  indicted 
of  crimes  who  will  not  put  themselves  on  inqtiests  (that  is, 

^  Vide  emu,  293. 
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on  the  particular  mode  of  trial  which  it  is  seen  fit  to  en- 
courage, as  the  more  rational),  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  and 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  those  who  refuse  to  put 
themselves  on  the  old  method  of  inquiry,  long  used  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  statute  certainly  reads  as  intelligibly 
in  this  way  as  in  any  other,  and  perhaps  more  so ;  and 
whether  this  sense  of  it  is  not  strengthened  by  the  ensuing 
history  of  the  trial  by  jury ,  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  that  proceeding, 
during  this  reign,  was  the  invariable  resort  to  a  jury  to  try 
the  indictment,  and  deliver  the  prisoner  of  the  charge 
thereby  brought  against  him. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first, 
the  last  chapter  but  one '  deserves  a  slight  notice,  as  it 
discovers  the  caution  observed  in  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  rights  of  the  crown,  both  in  private  instru- 
ments and  acts  of  the  legislature.  ^^  Forasmuch,"  says 
that  act,  ^^as  the  king  hath  ordained  all  these  things 
to  the  honor  of  God  and  holy  church,  and  for  the  com- 
monwealth, and  for  the  remedy  of  such  as  be  grieved," 
as  he  had  condescended  so  far  for  the  national  benefit, 
^^  he  would  not  that,  at  any  other  time,  it  should  turn  in 
prejudice  to  himself  or  his  crown;  but  that  such  right  as 
appertained  to  him  should  be  saved  in  all  points."  As 
the  reader  goes  through  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  he  wiU 
find  many  reservations  of  the  king's  right  even  more 
singular  and  emphatical  than  this. 

The  next  statute  in  this  reign  is  4  Edw.  I.,  st.  1,  and  is 
entitled,  Uxtenta  Manerii;  being  a  sort  of  direction  for 
making  a  survey,  or  terrier,  of  a  manor  and  Theoaceof 
all  its  appendages.  This  is  followed  by  the  <»«>"»• 
Stat,  de  Officio  OoronatariSy  enumerating  the  duties  of  that 
office  more  particularly  than  they  had  been  stated  even 
by  Bracton  (a).*  It  is  directed  by  this  statute,  that  the 
coroner  should  go,  upon  the  information  of  bailiffs,  or 
other  honest  men  of  the  country,  to  the  places  where  any 
were  killed,  or  suddenly  dead,  or  wounded;  where  houses 
were  broken,  or  where  treasure  was  found ;  and  should 

(a)  In  Britton  the  office  of  coroner  is  described  very  fiiUy.  The  chapter 
proceeds  very  much  in  the  terms  of  the  present  statute,  and  thus  affords  a 
carious  proof  that  the  treatise  of  Britton,  which  was  written  after  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  was  in  part  composed  of  the  statutes. 

^  Gh.  50.  '  Vide  amU,  c  viiL 
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forthwith  command  four,  five,  or  six  aesessore  of  the  next 
towns  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a  place ;  and  there  he 
was  to  inquire,  upon  their  oaths,  whether  they  knew 
where  the  person  was  killed,  whether  in  a  house,  bed, 
tavern,  or  in  company,  and  who  that  company  were.  He 
was  to  inquire  who  were  the  principals  and  accessories ; 
who  were  present,  whether  men  or  women,  and  of  what 
age.  Those  that  were  found  guilty  by  the  inquisition  in 
this  manner,  were  to  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sherifi^, 
and  committed  to  gaol ;  and  those  who  were  discovered, 
but  were  not  found  guilty,  were  to  be  attached ;  that  is, 
were  to  give  pledges  to  appear  at  the  next  coming  of  the 

i'ustices,  and  their  names  were  to  be  written  in  rolls, 
he  coroner  was  to  go  immediately  to  the  house  of  the 
person  found  guilty  of  the  ■  murder,  and  inquire  what 
goods  he  had,  and  what  corn  in  his  granary ;  and,  if  he 
was  a  freeman,  what  land  he  had,  and  the  value  of  it 
yearly;  and  was  to  cause  the  land,  corn,  and  goods  to  be 
valued,  as  if  for  sale,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  township, 
which  was  to  be  answerable  for  them  before  the  justices; 
the  land  was  to  remain  in  the  king's  hands,  till  the  lords 
of  the  fee  had  made  fine  for  it.  After  all  this  ceremony, 
the  dead  body  was  to  be  buried,  and  not  before.  In  like 
manner,  inquiry  was  to  be  made,  when  any  one  was 
frowned,  or  suddenly  dead,  whether  any  hurt  was  visible 
on  the  body  or  not;  and  should  it  appear  they  were  not 
killed,  yet  the  coroner  was  to  attach  the  finders,  and  all 
those  in  the  same  company. 

Beside  this  inquiry  super  visum  corporis^  there  were 
other  articles  which  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
oner. He  was  to  inquire  of  treasure  trove ;  who  was  the 
finder,  or  suspected  thereof;  and  he  was  to  attach  him  by 
four,  six,  or  more  pledges.  He  was  to  attach  persons  ap- 
pealed of  rape,  ana  of  wounds,  especially  if  the  wounas 
were  mortal ;  and  the  party  offending  was  to  be  safely 
kept  till  it  was  perfectly  known  whether  the  person 
wounded  could  recover.  If  the  person  recovered,  then 
he  need  only  attach  the  offender  by  four  or  six  pledges, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wound ;  if  it  was  for  a  maim, 
by  not  less  than  four;  for  a  small  wound,  two  would 
suffice.  All  these  proceedings  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
roll  of  the  coroner.  Accessories  were  to  be  taken  and 
kept  till  the  principals  were  attainted  or  delivered.     Deo- 
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dands^  were  to  be  valued  and  delivered  to  the  towns 
under  the  direction  of  the  coroners,  as  was  also  wreck  of 
the  sea,  and  those  that  laid  hands  on  it  were  to  be 
attached :  those  who  did  not  follow  the  hutesium^  or  hue 
and  cry,  were  to  be  attached.  All  these  objects  c^  police 
had  been,  by  the  old  law,  intrusted  to  the  coroners,  whose 
office  was  of  great  consideration  and  utility  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders. 

The  statute  of  bigamy ^  called  so  from  a  provision  made 
respecting  Ugami^  was  passed  the  same  year  with  the 
former.'  The  general  preamble  to  this  short  statute  (for 
it  contains  only  six  chapters)  is  very  remarkable,  and  well 
deserving  of  notice,  as  it  gives  some  intimation  of  the 
course  then  pursued  in  passing  laws.  It  states,  that  "  in 
the  presence  of  certain  reverend  fetherB,  bishops  of  Eng- 
land,  and  others  of  the  council  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land,^ the  underwritten  constitutions  were  recited ; "  and 
afterwards  the^  w^re  heard  and  published  before  the  king 
and  his  council,*  who  all  agreed,  as  well  the  justices  as 
others,  that  they  should  be  put  into  writing  for  a  perpetual 
memorial,  and  that  they  should  be  strictly  observed.^ 

From  this  recital  prefixed  to  the  statute  of  bigamy,  it 
appears  that  the  statute  was  digested  and  framed  by  a 
sort  of  committee  of  parliament,  but  that  it  was  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king's  council,  among  whom  were  the 
justices  that  determined  the  king  in  making  it  public^ 
and  that  it  was  from  the  concurrence  of  these  two  bodies, 
and  not  that  of  the  parliament,  that  it  derived  its  sanc- 
tion and  authority.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Shard,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IIL,^  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  no 
act  of  parliament ;  however,  it  has  always  been  received 
as  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  declaration  of  some  points  of 
the  common  law,  which  was  thenceforward  to  govern  the 
judges  in  their  decisions. 

The  first  chapter  is  penned  expressly  with  that  view. 
"  It  was  agreed,"  says  the  statute,'  "  by  the  justices  and 
other  learned  men  of  our  lord  the  king's  council,  who 

^  Sach  casualties  are  called  Bcmi  in  this  statute. 

'  Ch.  5.  *  Stat  4  Edw.  L,  st  3.  ^  De  ooneiUo  regm  Anglia. 

^  Cbram  regt,  et  eoneilio  iuo. 

*  See  Pickering's  SlahUea  from  the  OotL  MS.,  where  the  wording  difilers 
from  that  in  some  editions  of  the  statutes,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
with  2  Inst,  287. 

» 2  Inst,  267.  »  Ch.  1. 
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heretofore  have  had  the  use  and  practice  of  judgments/' 
that  whereas,  in  case  of  a  deed  and  feoffment  made  by  the 
king,  so  conceived  as  that  a  common  person  would  thereby 
be  bound  to  warranty,  it  had  been  held  that  the  Justices 
could  not  make  an  award  of  recovery  over  against  the 
king,  they  had  done  right  in  so  judging,  and  the  law  was 
so.  In  the  second  chapter,^  a  like  provision  was  made  re- 
specting aid  prier^  which  was  the  name  now  given  to  the 
course  mentioned  by  Bracton  as  a  substitute  k>t  vouching 
where  the  king  was  warrantor.*  This  was  to  relieve  the 
king  from  aid  prieTy  where  there  was  no  express  warranty, 
or  in  case  of  a  release  or  confirmation,  where  the  king 
granted  only  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  and  the  like.  Another 
provision  was  made  about  aidprier  of  the  king  by  chapter 
ni.  However,  as  this  statute  did  not  get  into  print  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  was  not  commonly  known  before,  aid  prier  had  often 
been  granted  in  opposition  to  the  directions  here  laid  down. 

By  the  fourth  chapter,^  it  was  a&creed  that  a  regulation 
which,  it  seems,  had  Wn  made  in  the  roign  of  Heniy  m. 
about  purprestures  and  encroachments  on  the  king,  and 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  should  be  observed  (a). 
This  ordained  that  the  king  should  have  power  to  resume 
into  his  own  hands  all  such  encroachments,  whether  of 
franchises  or  other  things. 

Then  follows  the  provision  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
statute  ^  concerning  men  twice  married,  who  were  called  in 
the  canon  law  bigami.  (6)    These,  by  a  late  canonical  con- 

(a)  The  subject  of  *'  porpreatare  "  is  very  full^  treated  of  by  BrittOD  (as  also 
thatof '^francliises")  under  the  head  of  ''Droits  del  Boy/'  always  with  a 
careful  view  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  especially  as  to  the  emolu- 
ments it  derived  from  fines  or  forfeitures  ibr  puxprestures,  or  any  encroach- 
ments on  the  rojral  rights.  Inquiry  is  to  be  made,  **  De  toutes  maneres  de 
purprestures,  laites  sur  nous,  de  terres  et  de  franchises,"  i.  ^lall  kinds  of  en- 
croachments on  our  lands  and  franchises  (BriUoUf  fol.  28,  **  Droit  del  Boy  ")« 
And  this  is  more  fully  expounded  under  the  two  subsequent  heads  of 
**  Franchises''  (fol.  30),  and  '^De  Plusurs  Torts"  (fol.  31).  It  is  laid  down, 
that  as  to  purprestures,  nuisances  should  be  redressed  at  the  cost  of  the 
purprestors  (foL  30).  Lord  Coke  derives  purpresture  from  the  French 
pourvriB. 

(6)  It  was  a  papal  constitution  which  is  here  alluded  to,  and  was  in  effect 
enacted  by  thin  chapter.  The  chapter  runs  thus :  "  De  Bigamis  <|uos  Dominus 
Papa  in  Goncilio  Lugdunensi,  omni  privilegio  clericali  privavit,  per  ooDsti- 
tutionem,  etc..  inde  editam,"  etc,  upon  which  Lord  Coke's  commentary  is : 
**  Bigamus  is  ne  that  either  hath  married  two  or  more  wives,  or  that  hath 

iCh.2.  »  Fide  ante,  22L  ■  Ch.  4.  'Oi.S. 
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Btitution,*  had  been  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of 
clerks.  However,  certain  bishops,  still  grudging  that  the 
lay  tribunal  should  gain  the  advantage  which  was  lost  by 
any  individuals  of  the  clergy,  had  claimed  many  clerks 
indicted  of  felony,  notwithstanding  they  had  become  bigami^ 
alleging  that  they  had  married  a  second  time  before  the 
constitution,  and  therefore,  as  they  said,  were  not  within 
the  meaning  of  it.  As  this  was  an  opinion  that  seemed  to 
have  some  le^l  reasoning  in  its  favor,  it  was  necessary  to 
declare  by  this  statute  that  neither  those  who  were  bigami 
before  the  constitution,  nor  those  who  had  become  so 
since,  should  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  but  that  justice 
should  be  executed  upon  them  as  upon  lay  persons. 

The  remainder  of  this  act  relates  to  the  force  and  effect 
of  certain  words  in  a  deed.  It  says,'  that  deeds  which  con- 
tained the  words  dedi  et  concessi  tale  tenementam^  without 
reserving  homage,  or  without  a  clause  containing  warranty, 
and  to  be  holden  of  the  donors  and  their  heirs  by  a  certain 
service,  should  be  so  construed  as  that  the  donors  and  their 
heirs  should  be  bound  to  warranty.  This  seems  to  be  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  common  law,  as  laid  down  by  Brae- 
ton.*  Where  a  deed  contained  the  words  dedi  et  concessit  etc,, 
to  be  holden  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  or  of  any  other, 
and  not  of  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs,  reserving  no  service, 
without  homage,  or  without  the  above-mentioned  clause,  it 
waa  declared  that  the  heirs  should  not  be  bound  to  war- 
ranty, notwithstanding  the  feoffor,  during  his  life,  should 
be  bound  by  force  of  his  own  gift. 

The  next  which  presents  itself  is  the  statute  of  Glouces- 

married  a  widow,  as  it  appeareth  in  the  statates  of  18  Kdw.  III.,  c  ii.,  1  Edw. 
VI.,  c.  12.''  The  constitation  here  mentioned  is  in  these  words :  **  Alterca- 
tionis  antiquse  dubium  prseseniis  declarationis  oraculo  decidentes  Bigamos 
omni  privile§^o  dericah  declaremus  esse  nadatos,  et  ooercioni  fori  secularis 
addictofl,  consuetudine  contraria  non  obstante,  ipsis  quoque  anathemate  pro- 
hibemus  deferre  tonsuram  re\  habitnm  clericalem."  ''This  oooncil  was 
holden,**  says  Coke,  ''Boniface  VIII.  being  pope;*'  and  he  cite&  "Per  De- 
cret  Epistol.  Gregor.  IX.,  lib.  yi.,  decretal ;  a  Bonifacio  VIII.  in  Lugd.  Cone 
Edit"  The  Council  of  Ljons,  no  doubt,  was  in  1274,  two  or  three  years  after 
the  accession  of  Exlward  I.,  and  under  the  poi>edom  of  Gregory  X.,  when 
twenty  "constitutions'*  were  made  as  to  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  clerks,  «tc.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  was  elected  in  1294,  twenty  years 
later ;  but  he,  no  doubt,  reaffirmed  these  constitutions,  one  of  which  was  here 
enforced  by  the  legislature. 

^  This  is  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.  in  the  General  Council  of  Lyons; 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sextut  IkcreLf  lib.  i.,  tit  12. 
*  Ch.  6.  *  Fui6  an^  c  TiiL 
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ter,  6  Edw.  1.,  containing  fifteen  chapters.  We  shall  divide 
the  provisions  of  this,  as  we  did  those  of  the  former  stat- 
utes, according  to  their  matter ;  that  is,  into  such  as  re^rd 
tenures  and  property,  and  those  that  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  whether  civil  or  criminal. 

The  remedy  a  lord  had  a^inst  his  tenant  for  default  in 
service,  was  by  seizing  what  was  on  the  freehold  as  a 
namiumj  and  holding  it  till  the  arrears  were  paid  :  another 
course  was  now  directed  in  such  situations  as  were  thought 
likely  to  produce  a  defect  in  service.  It  was  ordained,  that 
where  a  man  let  his  land  in  fee  farm,  or  to  find  estovers, 
in  meat  or  in  clothing,  amounting  to  the  fourth  part  of  the 
real  value  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant  suffered  the  land  to 
lie  fresh  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  so  that  no  dis- 
tress could  be  found  thereon  (a)  whereby  to  compel  a  render 

(a)  Here  a^in  we  have  an  embodiment  in  an  ancient  and  obnolete  enact> 
ment  of  a  jftnndple  which  has  never  been  departed  from,  and  has  been  re- 
embodied  in  more  modern  statutes.  That  principle  ib,  that  if  the  landlord 
can  find  no  distrees  by  which  to  levy  hia  rent,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
enter. At  the  time  of  this  Rtatnte,  the  tenant  meant  the  tenant  of  the  free- 
hold —  at  all  events,  of  a  life  estate ;  *'  so  as  there  must  be/'  says  Coke,  in 
commenting  upon  it,  "  a  tenure  between  the  feoffor  and  feofee  in  fee  simple, 
for  a  eeiaavU  lieth  not  upon  such  a  reservation  without  such  a  tenure.  At 
the  making  of  the  act,  all  estates  of  inheritance  were  in  fee  simple,  and 
therefore  the  donor  on  an  estate-tail  created  by  a  statute  made  after  this  act 
(the  statute  De  doniSf  vide  pott)  shall  not  have  the  oesaavit,  for  he  holdeth  not 
the  land  as  this  act  speaketh.  which  <mght  tobeovertf  and  mtfident  to  thedhtreat 
of  the  lord^*  (2  Jtu^,  296).  Here  is  the  general  principle  laid  down,  which 
is  thus  further  expounded  by  Lord  Coke:  '*The  land  is  said  in  law  to  be 
fresh,  not  only  when  there  is  no  cattle  or  other  thing  distrainable  upon  the 
land  of  the  value  of  Uie  rent,  but  also  yet  though  there  be  a  sufficient  dis- 
tress to  be  taken,  yet,  by  construction  upon  the  act,  if  the  land  be  so  im- 
mured or  incloseid  about,  as  that  the  lord  cannot  come  to  take  and  carry 
away  the  distress,  it  is  said  to  be  fresh,  that  is,  without  profit  to  the  lord,  for 
though  it  be  sufficient,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  his  distress ;  as  the  land  must 
lie  open  and  sufficient  to  the  distress  of  the  lord,  or  else  it  is  said  in  law  to 
be  fresh  within  the  statute^  which  construction  is  worthy  of  observation"  (2 
iTuLf  296).  Ab,  no  doubt,  it  is,  being  a  very  remarkable  iUustration  of  that 
robust  construction  which  was  applied  by  the  courts  to  our  old  statutes,  con- 
ceived as  they  were  in  terms  more  general  than  modern  legislation.  This, 
however,  was  the  principle,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  equally  applica- 
ble to  landlords  in  cases  of  the  tenancies  more  usual  in  modem  times,  vis., 
tenancies  for  terms  of  ^ears.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  have  additional  l^slation  to  apply  it  to  such  tenancies ;  and 
aocordinglv,  it  was  so  applied  in  the  Landlord's  Act  of  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  xiz., 
8. 16,  which  recited  that  landlords  are  often  great  sufferers  by  tenants  sufier- 
ing  the  demised  premises  to  lie  uncultivated  without  any  distress  thereon, 
whereby  the  landlord  might  be  satisfied,  and  then  enacting,  that  if  the  tenant 
should  desert  the  premises,  and  leave  tne  land  uncultivated  or  unoccupied, 
so  as  no  sufficient  aistress  could  be  had,  then  the  landlord  might,  by  a  certain 
summary  proceeding,  re-enter.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  prin- 
dple  established  in  the  above  ancient  act  was  reapplied. 
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of  the  farm  or  rent,  or  a  perfonnance  of  what  was  contained 
in  the  deed  of  lease,  then  the  lessor,  after  the  end  of  two 
years,  might  have  an  action  to  demand  the  land  in  demesne, 
by  a  writ  to  be  had  in  the  chancery.  If  the  tenant  came 
before  judgment,  and  paid  the  arrears  and  damages,  and 
found  such  surety  as  the  court  approved  for  payment  of 
the  future  demands,  he  was  to  retain  the  land ;  but  if  he 
delayed  till  after  judgment,  he  was  to  be  barred  forever.^ 
The  writ  framed  upon  this  statute  was  called  a  Cessavit  per 
biennium^  and  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
right.  The  putting  the  lord  in  possession  of  his  tenant's 
land  by  this  writ  seemed  to  be  a  recurring  back  to  the 
ancient  remedy  of  seizing  the  freehold,*  under  the  guard, 
however,  of  a  formal  legal  proceeding. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  great  force  of  a  warranty,  one 
of  which  was,  that  as  it  bound  the  heir  to  pro-  ^^^^^ 
tect  the  donee  in  possession  of  the  land,  so  it,  d  t^pp^ 
fortiori  barred  him  from  ever  claiming  it  against  -^ww*. 
the  deed  of  his  ancestor.  This  point  of  law  was  not  always 
consonant  to  reason  and  equity.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  aliena^ 
tion  with  warranty,  by  a  person  holding  per  legem  Analice^ 
that  warranty,  descending  upon  the  heir,  barred  him  from 
claiming  the  inheritaace  of  his  mother  by  action ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  inheritance  did  not  belong  to  the  fkther,  this 
was  an  apparent  injustice  to  the  heir,  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing statute  was  made  to  regulate  it.  It  was  ordained, 
that  if  no  inheritance  descended  to  the  heir  from  his  father, 
the  father's  warranty,  though  for  him  and  his  heirs,  should 
not  bind  the  heir,  nor  be  a  bar  to  his  demanding  and  re- 
covering the  land  by  writ  of  mortauncestor,  of  the  seisin 
of  his  mother :  but  if  any  inheritance  did  descend  to  him 
ex  parte patris^  he  should  be  barred  as  far  as  the  value  of  the 
inheritance  which  descended ;  and  if  any  descended  to  him 
afterwards  through  his  father,  then  the  alienee  should  re- 
cover against  him  of  the  seisin  of  his  mother,  by  a  judi- 
cial writ,  to  issue  out  of  the  rolls  of  the  justices  before  whom 
the  plea  was,  to  resummon  the  warranty,  as  was  done  in 
other  cases  where  the  warrantor  came  into  court,  and  said 
that  nothing  descended  to  him  from  the  person  upon  whose 
deed  he  was  vouched.  As  the  son  was  to  recover  by  mort- 
auncestor, BO  his  issue  might  have  a  writ  of  cosinage^  of  aid^ 

*  Ch.  4.  >  Vide  anU,  c.  v. 
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and  besaieL  In  like  manner,  the  heir  of  the  wife  was  not 
to  be  barred  of  his  action  after  his  father's  and  mother's 
death  by  any  deed  of  his  father,  if  he  demanded  his 
mother's  inheritance  by  a  writ  of  entry  sur  cui  in  vitd^ 
unless  a  fine  had  been  levied  thereof  in  the  king's  court.^ 
This  provision  seems  conceived  upon  an  idea  that  had 
long  prevailed  respecting  warranty ;  for,  at  common  law, 
thelieir  was  not  bound  to  make  recompense,  unless  suffir 
dent  to  enable  him  so  to  do  had  descended  to  him  from  the 
warrantor;  and  he  was  bound  ad  excambium  only  pro  rata^ 
as  far  as  the  assets  (as  they  were  afterwards  called)  would 
go.^  In  like  manner,  after  this  statute,  the  heir  of  a  ten- 
ant per  legem  was  not  to  be  barred,  unless  an  equivalent 
descLde/to  him  from  his  father,  who  made  the^arranty. 
This  was  going  a  step  further  than  the  common  law  had 

fone ;  for,  though  an  heir  was  not  bound  ad  excambium 
eyond  the  assets  which  descended,  it  does  not  appear 
but  that  he  was  bound  to  warrant,  and,  of  course,  barred 
from  claiming  the  land  against  the  warranty  of  his  an- 
cestor, notwithstanding  no  assets  at  all  came  to  him  by 
the  same  descent. 

If  the  interest  of  the  heir  was  protected  against  an 
unjust  alienation  of  the  mother's  estate  by  the  father,  it 
deserved  no  less  security  against  the  alienation  of  the 
father's  inheritance  by  the  mother;  not  that  a  gift  or 
feoffment  by  the  tenant  in  dower  could  not  be  avoided  by 
the  entry  of  the  reversioner  for  the  forfeiture,  but  that 
the  mischief  was  often  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law  in  this  way.  Thus,  if  the  feoffee  or  any  other  died 
seized,  the  entry  of  him  in  reversion  was  taken  away,  and 
he  could  have  no  writ  of  entry,  as  the  law  now  stood,  un- 
til the  death  of  the  tenant  in  dower ;  at  which  time  the 
warranty  contained  in  her  deed  (as  most  deeds  had  a  clause 
of  warranty,  especially  when  it  was  with  a  direct  design 
to  bar  the  heir)  would  descend  upon  the  reversioner  if  he 
was  her  heir,  as  he  generally  was,  and  so  bar  him  of  the 
inheritance  forever.*^  To  remedy  this,  it  was  ordained 
that  in  such  case  the  heir  or  other  to  whom  the  land  ought 
to  revert  after  the  woman's  death,  should  have  present 
recoverv ;  that  is,  should  have  right,  in  her  lifetime,  to 
demand  the  land  by  a  writ  of  entry  to  be  made  in  the 

^Ch.3.  '  Ftkie  aiKe,  c.  YiL  •2Iii8t,309. 
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chancery.*  The  writ  framed  upon  this  statute  was  called 
a  writ  of  entry  in  casu  proviso,  and  the  words  of  it  are 
general,  et  quce  post  dimissionem  factam  ad  prcefaiuniy  etc,, 
without  expressing  any  estate,  contra  formam  statuti  de 
Gloucester  de  communi  cancUio  regni  nostri  inde  provisi,  reverti 
debet  per  formam  gusdem  statuti,  etc} 

The  law  of  damages  underwent  some  change.  Dam- 
ages used  to  be  awarded  in  assizes  of  novel  disseisin 
against  the  disseizors  only  ;^  and  if  they  were  unable  to 
make  amends,  the  disseizee  was  without  recompense:  but 
it  was  now  ordained,  that  should  the  disseizor  alien  the 
lands,  and  not  have  that  whereof  damages  might  be  lev- 
ied, the  person  into  whose  hands  the  tenements  came, 
should  be  charged  with  the  damages,  so  that  each  should 
answer  for  the  time  he  held  them ;  likewise  that  the  dis- 
seizee should  recover  damages,  in  a  writ  of  entry  sur 
disseisin,  against  him  who  was  found  tenant  after  the  dis- 
seizor (a).  It  was  further  provided,  that  whereas  dam- 
ages were  not  recoverable  in  a  writ  of  mortauncestor, 
except  against  the  chief  lord,  by  stat.  Marlb.,*  damages 
for  the  future  should  be  recovered  in  that  writ,  as  in  one 
of  novel  disseisin ;  and  also  in  writs  of  cosinage,  aid,  and 
besaicL  Further,  as  damages  had  been  heretofore  taxed 
only  to  the  value  of  the  issues  of  the  land,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a  demandant  in  future  should  recover  the  costs 
of  his  writ  purchased,  together  with  the  damages,  not 
only  in  the  above  instances,  l)ut  generally  in  all  cases 
where  he  was  entitled  to  recover  damages ;  which  is  the 
first  law  obliging  the  unsuccessful  party  to  pay  the  costs 
of  suit.  It  was,  moreover,  enacted,  that  damages  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  rendered  where  the  land  was  recovered 
against  a  man,  upon  his  own  intrusion,  or  his  own  act.'^ 

We  have  before  seen  what  the  common  law  ordained  in 

(a)  "Here/'  says  Lord  Coke, "  is  express  mention  made  bat  of  the  costs  of 
the  writ,  yet  it  extendeth  to  all  the  legal  costs  of  the  suit,  though  not  to  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  his  travel  and  loss  of  time :  and  these  costs  must  ap- 
pear to  the  court  to  be  legal  costs  and  expenses  "  (2  /nst.,  238).  And  so  of 
the  words, "  £t  tout  ces  soit  tenus  en  touts  cases  on  trouve  recover  damages,'' 
he  says,^  **  This  clause  doth  extend  to  give  costs  where  damages  are  given  to 
any  plaintiff  in  any  action  by  any  statute  made  after  this  parliament''  (/&u2., 
289).  These  instances  are  illuRtrations  of  the  large  and  liberal  way  in  which 
these  ancient  statutes  have  been  extended  by  construction,  rather  by  their 
spirit  than  their  termsy  when  they  are  enabling  and  beneficial. 

»Ch.  7.  •  Fufe  ante,  c.  vi.  »Ch,  1, 

»2  Inst,  310.  *  Vis.,  c  16.     Vide  ante,  c.  viiL 
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cases  of  waste,^  and  what  provision  had  been  made  by 

w-to.       ^^**-  ^^  ^®^-  ^^"^  ^P-  ^^'*  ^'^^  ^  "'^^-  ■'••»  ^-  ^■''•* 
It  was  now  provided,  that  a  writ  of  waste  might 

be  had  in  chancery  against  one  who  heldp^  legem  Anguce; 

in  which  case,  it  should  seem,  it  did  not  lie  at  common 

law ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  former  statutes,  it  was  now 

declared,  that  it  should  lie  where  any  one  held  for  term 

of  life,  or  in  years,  or  in  dower  (a).   ISot  that  the  common 

(a)  Here,  again,  is  an  illustration  of  the  ancient  embodiment  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  in  later  times  received  an  adaptation  salted  to  the  alteration 
of  circumstances.  As  Lord  Coke  observed  in  his  commentarpTi  the  act  intro- 
duced that  which  was  not  at  the  common  law  as  to  persons  liable  to  the  ac- 
tion. For  the  action  of  waste,  like  all  the  old  real  actions^  lay  only  against 
the  tenants  of  the  freehold ;  for  which  reason  it  appears  to  have  been  fcHr 
permissive  waste,  as  it  is  called,  i.  e.,  allowing  a  place  to  go  to  rain,  as  well 
as  for  actual  commissive  acts  of  waste  or  devastation,  as  pmling  down  build- 
ings or  cutting  down  trees.  For  it  stood  to  reason  that  a  person  who  had  a 
freehold  estate  in  the  place  should  keep  it  from  falling  into  decay,  for  the 
sake  of  the  reversioner,  who  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mere  tenant,  for 
years  enter  to  do  repairs,  and  prevent  the  ruin ;  and,  as  Lord  Coke  points 
oat,  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  exacting  covenants  to  do  repairs,  since 
in  most  cases  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  was  in  by  act  of  law.  And  thus  the 
allowing  a  place  to  fall  to  ruin  was  deemed  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  doing 
acts  of  waste,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  so  called,  as  the  old  entries 
always  speaks  of  waste  as  being  done.  Bracton  treats  of  the  subject  (lib.  iv., 
fol.  316),  and  assumes  it  to  be  an  injury  to  the  inheritance :  *'  Vastum  erit 
izguriosum,  nisi  vastum  ita  modicum  fuerit  propter  quod  non  sit  inquisitio 
fiicienda''  (lib.  iv.,  c.  xviii.,  s.  12,  fol.  316).  On  account  also  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  inheritance,  the  common  law  allowed  writ  of  prohibition  to  pre- 
vent waste  (which  might  be  irreparable),  as  weU  as  action  to  punish  iL 
''Now  the  remedy  at  common  law,''  says  Coke,  *'was  in  two  degrees — first, 
that  if  he  that  had  the  inheritandie  did  fear  (for  example)  that  the  tenant  in 
dower  would  do  waste,  he  that  had  the  inheritance  might,  before  any  waste 
done,  have  a  prohibition  directed  to  the  sheriff,  that  he  shall  not  permit  her 
to  do  waste:  'Quod  non  permittas  quod  talis  mulier  faciat  vastum,'"  etc 
And  as  Bracton  said :  "  Ft  hoc  faciat  tempestive,  ne  per  negligentiam  dam- 
num incurrat,  quia  melius  est  in  tempore  occurrere,  quam  post  causam  vulne- 
ratum  remedium  quierere"  (lib.  iv.,  fol.  316).  "And  the  sheriff,  having  this 
writ,  might,  as  in  the  case  ot  a  writ  of  estrepement  take  posse  eomUaluB,  and 
withstand  the  doing  of  any  waste"  (2  InsL,  299).  For  the  same  reason,  the 
reversioner,  for  waste  actually  done,  might  recovw  treble  damages,  and  also 
the  place  wasted.  But  if  the  law  granted  away  the  reversion,  the  action 
failed  at  the  common  law  (for  waste  done  after  the  assignments,  "whereby," 
says  Coke, "  it  appeareth  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  understanding  of  the  tict, 
to  know  what  the  common  law  was,  and  the  reason  thereof  before  the  making 
of  the  act  *'  (Ibid,y  300).  The  reason  thereof  was,  that  the  action  was  thought 
requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  inheritance.  This  statute,  however,  gave 
it  in  tenancies  for  life,  or  for  years ;  but  it  did  not  alter  the  description  of 
the  character  or  nature  of  waste^  which  remained  as  before,  at  all  events^  as 
to  wilful  or  actual  waste.  And  it  should  seem  that,  in  cases  of  tenancy  for 
life  or  years,  where  very  small  damages  were  found,  the  place  wasted  was  not 

^  Vide  ante,  a  vi.  ^  *  Ibid*  '  Ibid« 
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law  had  already  provided  no  redress  in  all  such  cases  of 
waste ;  for  we  nave  before  shown,  upon  the  authoritjr  of 
Bracton,  that  a  proceeding  might  be  had  for  waste  against 

necesBarily  reoo¥ei«d  (FUm.  Abr,,  ^'WomUl'*  fol. Ill, S  Edw. U,;  IhidL, fbl.  146, 
34  Edw,  m  ;  Year-Book,  14  Hen,  /F^  11 ;  Bro,  Abr^  "  WtuU,"  fol.  70).    Waste 
lay  at  oommon  law,  not  only  for  wilful,  but  permiasiye  waste ;  for  in  the  ear- 
Heait  cases  in  the  Year-Books,  we  find  mention  made  of  extraordinary  causes 
of  waste,  whidi  would  excuse  or  make  an  exertion  to  what  would  omerwise 
be  considered  waste,  as,  for  instance,  tempests,  accidental  fires,  and  the  like 
{Yaur-Book,  40  Edw,  III.,  3, 5, 6, 25 ;  43  Edw.  IIL,  24).    And  it  was  no  excuse 
that  a  place  was  feeble  when  demised,  if  it  fell  into  ruin  through  the  default 
of  the  tenant  (42  Edw,  III,,  21,  22).    An  infant  in  ward  could,  it  was  held, 
have  the  action  aeainst  his  guardian  (43  Edno,  III,,  6).    It  was  considered, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  waste  lay  in  cases  of  leases  for  life  or  for 
years  (34  Edw,  III,,  5).    If  a  house  fell  through  the  defiiult  of  repairs,  as  of 
roofing,  it  was  waste  (44  Edw,  HI,,  44).    There  was,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
distinction  between  the  "  action  for  waste,"  which  implied  an  abuse  of  a  right, 
and  trespass,  which  implied  a  bare  tort.    In  the  action  of  waste,  the  place 
wasted  was  recovered  with  treble  damages  (41  Edw,  III,,  23).    And  waste 
lay  against  a  tenant  for  years,  or  even  from  year  to  year ;  but  not  against  a 
tenant  at  wilL  because  the  lessor  could  re-enter  at  his  will,  and  the  tenant 
would  be  liable  in  trespass  (48  Edw,  III,,  25).    It  was  said  that  no  action  of 
waste  lay  at  the  oommon  law  before  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  except  against 
tenant  in  dower  and  guardians;  and  by  the  statute,  the  action  of  waste  was 
eiven  against  the  tenant  by  the  courtesy  tenant  for  term  of  life,  and  tenant 
n>r  term  of  years,  but  not  against  tenant  at  will ;  and  if  he  cut  trees,  trespass 
would  lie  (21  Hm.  IV,,  38).    But  this  was  meant,  as  is  manifest,  of  wilfiii 
waste,  and  there  might  be  a  distinction  between  that  and  permissive  waste. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  held  that  a  tenant  for  fife  was  liable  for 
permissive  waste ;  and  if  a  house  should  be  ruinous  for  want  of  sufficient 
roof^  and  the  tenant  suffered  it  to  be  more  ruinous  than  it  was,  the  action 
would  lie  {YeaT'Book,  45  Edw.  Ill,,  f  3).    So  waste  might  be  committed  in 
permitting  a  building  to  fidl  into  ruins,  for  the  tenant  was  oonsidered  bound 
to  keep  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  he  took  it  ( Tear-Book,  5 
Edw,  IV.,  89).    The  courts  seem,  as  to  the  forfeiture,  to  have  entertained  an 
equitable  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  this  kind  (Eldon  &  Chvemora  cf  Harrow 
&Kool  V.  Aldertan,  2  Bob,  A  P.,  87).    ''The  doctrine  prevailed  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Bracton,  who  wrote  before  the  statute  of  Gloucester"  ^Heath,  J^ 
Ibid,,  p.  88).   And  unless  the  jury  found  the  place  wasted,  the  plaintiff  ooula 
not  have  jnd^ent  (Bedfem  v.  Smith,  2  Burg.,  262).    The  courts,  in  fact,  fol- 
lowed the  sjpirit  of  the  action,  which  was  protection  to  the  inheritance.    On 
the  same  principle,  when  as  the  real  actions  become  obsolete,  the  action  on 
the  case  was  substituted,  it  was  held  that  it  did  not  lie  against  tenant  for 
years  for  mere  permissive  waste,  in  not  keeping  up  the  premises  (Oibaon  y. 
WelU,  B,  &  P.,  N,  B,,  290).    And  when  the  old  action  of  waste  became  ob- 
solete, or  in  cases  where  it  would  not  lie^  as  cases  of  copyholders,  equity  in- 
terfered by  iqjnnction  (Deneh  v.  firompton,  4  Veaey,  Jan.,  706, 3  SwangUm,  497), 
or  writs  of  prohibition  and  assistance  were  granted  out  of  chancery  to  pre- 
vent a  prebendary  from  committing  waste  on  his  prebend  {Aektand  v.  AtieU; 
3  SwanaL,  499).    Thus  through  the  course  of  six  centuries  the  same  principle 
has  pervaded  the  law  on  the  subject,  the  general  rule  of  equity  being  not  to 
interfere  except  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  the  inheritance. 
The  writ  of  estrepement  of  waste  lay  to  prevent  waste  being  committed  p€nr 
derUe  UU  (2  In$L,  328),  vide  poU  on  the  statute  of  Gloaoester. 
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a  tenant  in  dower,  a  tenant  for  life,  and  a  guardian.*  It 
ordains,  that  a  person  attainted  of  waste  should  lose  the 
thin^  wasted,  and  should  moreover  make  recompense  to 
treble  the  sum  at  which  the  waste  was  rated.  Whereas 
it  was  directed  by  the  Great  Charter,'  that  guardians  doing 
waste  should  lose  their  custody,  it  was  now  declared,  that 
should  the  remainder  of  the  wardship  not  be  equal  to  the 
waste  sustained,  the  guardian  should  make  it  up  in  dam- 
ages.* 

The  increase  of  frivolous  suits  in  the  king's  superior 
courts  occasioned  probably  the  following  law  (a),    it  was 

(a)  Lord  Coke  in  hig  oommentanr  says :  "  The  inferior  oourts,  which  are 
not  of  record,  cannot  regularly  hold  plea  of  deht  or  damages  under  408." 
(i.  e..  as  he  explains  on  the  next  page,  without  the  writ  of  justices)  j  and  then 
he  ODRerres  that  the  ounce  of  Buyer  was,  at  the  time  of  the  makmg  of  this 
act,  but  twenty  pence,  and  now  it  is  aboye  thrice  so  much  (2  IntL,  311) ; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  many  other  considerations  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  oomparatiye  yalue  of  money  at  two  periods,  besides  the  mere  price  or 
yalne  of  bullion,  or  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  the  coin.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  prices  of  commodities^  alterations  in  which  may  make  a  penny  in 
one  age  go  further  than  a  shilling  or  fiye  shillings  in  another.  Added  to 
which,  the  comparison  must  be  made  with  the  period  when  the  limitation 
of  jurisdiction,  if  it  eyer  existed,  must  haye  arisen — that  is,  in  times  anterior 
to  the  Conauest  And  in  Saxon  times,  when  only  fiye  pence  went  to  the 
shilling,  ana  a  shilling  was  the  price  of  a  cow,  we  can  hardly  haye  an  idea  of 
the  yalue  really  represented  by  forty  shillinsa.  Eyen  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  (as  appears  by  the  old  ballad  of  the  xine  and  the  tanner),  a  wealthy 
yeoman  wonld  only  ffiye  four  shillings  for  a  horse,  which  would  now  per- 
haps cost  forty  pounds.  And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  forty  ehillines  per 
annum  was  the  qualification  of  the  electors  of  knignts  of  the  uiire,  and  eyen 
of  knights  themselyes.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  real  yalue  of 
such  a  sum  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  Lord  Cok^  or 
eyen  of  the  statute,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  In  a  note  in  the  Introduction, 
cxxxi.,  some  curious  illustrations  are  adduced  upon  the  subjecL  Elsewhere 
Lord  Coke  himself  says,  **  a  day's  work  of  a  ploughman,  i.  e.,  including  the 
plough,  the  horses,  and  the  two  plouehmen,  was  only  estimated  at  the  small 
sum  of  eight  pence,''  and  that  no  <»>ubt  was  an  exorbitant  estimate,  as  it 
was  pro  semeto  re^U  (4  /tut.,  209).  8o  elsewhere  it  appears  that  to  take  a 
cart  and  horses,  and  a  cart-load  of  com,  was  not  necessarily  an  excessiye 
distress  for  four  shillings.  It  is  facts  like  these  which  help  us  to  understand 
the  real  comparatiye  yalue  of  money  at  different  periods ;  and  according  to 

^  Lord  Coke  lays  down  the  law  of  waste  in  a  different  manner.  He  aayn, 
that  it  was  punishable  at  common  law  in  three  persons,  that  is,  in  tenant  in 
dower,  tenant  by  courtesy,  and  the  guardian ;  but  not  in  tenant  for  life,  or  for 
years.  Howeyer,  that  writer  giyes  no  authority  for  his  opinion,  unlesn  the 
loUowine  obseryation  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  namel}^  that  the  law  which 
created  uie  former  of  these  estates  and  interests  proyided  a  remedy  itself 
against  waste,  but  left  the  owners  of  land,  who  created  the  others,  to  proyide 
a  remedy  in  their  demise.  Ftkie  im^  173,  and  poi<»  479.  2  Inst,  299.  Beg., 
72.    Bro.,  Waste,  88. 

'Ch.  4.     Vide  ante,  c  yl  'Ch.& 
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declared  that  sheriffs  should  continne  to  hold  pleas  of 
trespass  in  their  counties^  as  before;  and  further,  that 
none  should  have  writs  of  trespass  before  justices,  unless 
they  swore  by  their  feith  that  the  goods  taken  were  worth 
forty  shillings  at  the  least  (which  was  the  ancient  limit 
to  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction)  (a) ;  if  it  was  a  beating,  the 

the  moflt  probable  estimate  that  can  be  made,  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  at 
the  Conqaest  would  be  equivalent  to  much  more  than  £50  at  the  present 
period,  so  that  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  (suoject  to 
removal  for  good  cause)  would  be  fixed  at  £50.  It  may,  however,  oe  gravely 
doubted  whether  it  might  not  safely  be  fixed  at  a  much  higher  rate.  As  to 
the  writ  oi  pone,  for  the  removal  of  plaints  into  the  superior  courts,  2  InsL, 
339 ;  Sua.  of  Weatm.,  2.  86  in  Brooke b  Abr,  JvrMiccUm,  fol.  98,  vide  JUgit- 
trum;  that  in  writ  of  trespass,  where  the  defendant  pleads  that  it  is  his  soU 
and  freehold,  or  otherwise  the  freehold  comes  in  question  in  the  county 
court ;  the  matter  shall  proceed  there,  but  not  if  it  comes  in  issue  as  a  plaint 
without  writ  (i.  e.,  writ  of  juHieieB) ;  that  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  record, 
i.  e.,  into  the  superior  court  See  also  cases  in  Bro,  Ab,  Beeordarej  et  vide 
Tear-Book,  30  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  22. 

(a)  It  has  siready  been  seen  that  this  was  not  so.  The  Mirror  states  that  it 
was  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  baron  and  other  inferior  courts  (c. 
i.,  s.  15).  It  was  impossible  that  this  or  any  other  amount  should  have  lim- 
ited the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court,  seemg  that  even  after  the  Conquest 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henij  I.,  the  county  court,  called  ** Curia  Regi$, 
was  the  ardy  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  jus- 
tices itinerant  began  to  be  sent  regularly  to  supersede  the  county  courts  in 
more  important  cases;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  court  of  the  king's 
permanent  justices  —  the  justices  of  the  bench,  as  they  were  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  itinerant  justices  —  had  become  known  as  the  curia 
reffiiy  and  to  entertain  suits  between  party  and  party.  And  thien  the  county 
court  having  virtually  to  a  great  extent  become  superseded  in  important  cases, 
the  notion  arose  naturally,  and  was  inculcated  by  the  crown  lawyers,  that  the 
limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts  applied  to  the  county 
court  The  consequence  was  that  the  king's  courts  he^me  overburdened 
with  small  suits ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  enactment  was  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  that  grievance.  It  assumes  the  limitation  of  the  jurisaiction  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  the  object  was  to  exclude  from  the  superior  courts  cases 
within  that  limitation.  In  cases  of  claims  or  demands  for  fixed  sums  or  debts 
there  was  no  difficulty ;  the  difficulty  was  in  cases  where  the  demand  was  not 
thus  fixed,  and  was  mr  uncertain  damages,  the  amount  of  which  might  be 
above  or  oelow  the  limitation  assumed.  And  the  difficulty  was,  that  as  a 
man  could  not  know  beforehand  what  sum  a  jury  would  give  for  the  injury 
he  had  sustained,  it  was  impossible  to  force  him  to  sue  in  the  county  court, 
when  perhaps  in  the  superior  court  he  might  recover  more  than  the  sum 
limitea,  though  he  might  recover  less.  This  difficulty  still  exists,  and  has 
caused  a  distinction  to  be  drawn,  in  all  the  county  court  acts,  between  claims 
for  debts  and  for  damages ;  and  the  endeavor  has  neen  to  attain  the  object  by 
means  of  the  deprivation  of  costs.  In  the  above  statute  the  object  was  sought 
to  be  attained  in  a  more  direct  way,  by  means  of  a  preliminary  inquiry,  before 
allomng  a  party  to  eue  at  aU  in  the  superior  courts  ;  for  though  the  oath  of  the 
party  was  admitted  as  sufficient  proof  of  a  cause  of  action  of  the  requisite 
amount^  the  principle  was  that  of  a  preliminary  inquiry ;  and  it  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  enactment  to  require  that  a 
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plaintiff  was  to  swear  that  the  complaint  was  true. 
W  ounds  and  mayhems  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  formerly ; 
onlv  the  defendants  therein  were  now  allowed  to  make 
their  attorneys  if  the  suit  was  not  by  appeal ;  and  if  they 
were  absent  when  attainted,  the  sheriff  was  to  be  com- 
manded to  take  them,  as  if  they  had  been  present  at  the 
judgment.  To  avoid  delays,  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
plaintiffs  in  such  actions  of  trespass  caused  themselves  to 
be  essoined  after  the  first  appearance,  day  should  be  given 
to  the  coming  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  and  the  defendant 
in  the  meantime  should  be  in  peace.  Again,  in  all  actions 
where  there  lay  the  process  of  attachment  and  distress,  if 
the  defendant  essoined  himself  de  servitio  regia^  and  did 
not  produce  his  warrant  at  the  day,  he  was  to  give  the 

{plaintiff  twenty  shilling  as  damages  for  his  journey,  un- 
ess  the  justices  in  their  discretion  should  order  more ; 
besides  which,  he  was  to  be  amerced.^ 

The  tediousness  of  the  old  process  was  lessened  by  other 
regulations.  In  writs  of  mortauncestor,  cosinage^  aidj 
and  besaiely  after  issue  joined,  the  inquest  was  no  longer 
to  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  nonage  of  the  defendant.' 
A  former  statute,*  which  took  from  parceners  the  fourcher 
by  essoin^  was  extended  to  a  man  and  wife,  when  co-de- 
fendants.^   In  conformity  with  the  common  law,  it  was 

judge  should  be  first  tati^kd  that  there  was  a  cause  of  action  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  justify  a  partj  in  suing  in  the  sunerior  court  Of  course  the 
judge  could  not  try  the  case  upon  affidavit,  ana  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
oath  of  the  party  could  be  controverted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  court  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  general  state* 
ment  upon  oath,  and  that  they  could  not,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
the  statute  require  a  more  particular  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  jud^ e  how  far  it  was  likely  to  be  sustained.  It  is  to  be 
obcierved  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  enactment,  that  the  question 
whether  a  case  was  or  was  not  fit  to  be  tried  in  the  superior  courts  should  be 
determined  on  the  writ,  upon  a  summary  application,  is  one. of  immense 
practical  importance,  and  appears  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  common  law. 
For  the  law  was  that  a  man  ought  not  to  sue  in  the  local  court  in  a  case  above 
forty  shilling  without  a  writ  ot  jwiidu,  nor  in  the  king's  court,  where  the 
cause  of  action  was  under  forty  snillings ;  and  how  could  that  be  determined 
more  properly  than  when  the  writ  was  to  be  issued  ?  So,  when  a  writ  oipone 
was  required  to  remove  a  cause  from  the  inferior  court,  as  being  fit  for  the 
superior  court,  it  was  applied  for  upon  the  plaint  being  made,  which  an- 
swered to  the  writ  in  the  superior  court  It  seems  to  stand  to  reason  that  an 
objection  to  the  suit  being  brought  in,  a  particular  court  should  be  made 
when  the  suit  is  so  brought,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

^Ch.  8.  •  8  £dw.  L,  c.  43.     FtVis aiOs,  c  tH. 

*Ch.2.  «Cb.lO.    FuisoR^cvU. 
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declared  that  where  there  were  many  heirs,  though  in 
diflPerent  degrees,  they  might  join  with  him  who  could 
bring  a  mortauncestor.^ 

The  remaining  provisions  concerning  civil  matters  are 
confined  principally  to  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
cities  and  boroughs ;  and  in  that  light  are  of  less  moment 
than  what  has  just  been  mentioned.  However,  two  laws 
in  favor  of  termors,  and  to  prevent  waste,  though  chiefly 
designed  for  the  city  of  London,  were  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  We  have  before  seen  that  a  term  for 
years  was  of  very  inferior  consideration  in  the  scale  of 
estates,  one  circumstance  that  rendered  such  an  interest 
peculiarly  precarious  was,  that  it  was  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  person  having  the  freehold,  who,  by  a  collusive 
recovery  of  the  land,  might  entirely  destroy  peign^d  r^ 
the  term;  for  the*  termor  would  not  be  al-  «>»•'*«»• 
lowed  to  falsify  the  recovery,  it  being  a  rule  that  none 
could  falsify  the  recovery  of  a  freehold  but  one  who  had 
a  freehold  (a).     To  remedy  this  it  was  now  ordained,* 

(a)  A  judf^ent  bound  the  parties  and  their  privies,  that  is,  in  a  jadgment 
of  land,  their  privies  in  estate ;  and  as  the  title  of  the  termor  was  derived 
ont  of  the  fireeuold,  he  would  come  within  this  rule,  and  be  bound  bj  the  re- 
covery against  his  lessor,  the  freeholder  under  whom  he  held,  and  against 
whom  the  recoverer  would,  if  there  were  no  collusion,  claim  d^  some  title 
paramount  And  as  the  recovery  would  lie  in  a  real  action,  which  only  lay 
oetween  freeholders,  the  termor  would  have  no  remedy.  I^  indeed,  he  was 
wron^Ily  ousted,  the  law  was  said  to  be  that  he  might  have  an  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  inasmuch  as  that  remedy  rested  on  unlawful  ouster  rather 
than  on  legal  title  (Jtftrror  of  JusCioe,  c.  lii.,  s.  28,  title  DiaaeUin;  and  see  c 
v.,  s.  1,  **  Abuses  of  the  Law.").  And  there  was  also  ^eetiane  forma.  But 
if  the  recovery  was  rightfuh  there  was  no  remedy  against  tne  recoverer 
at  tibe  suit  of  the  termor,  it  may,  indeed,  appear  to  require  explanation 
how  a  recovery  of  the  freehold  could  affect  the  title  of  the  termor,  which  was 
consistent  with  the  freehold  title  being  in  another.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  real  actions,  which  were  grounded  on  some 
specific  deduction  of  title ;  and  this  would  be  from  a  time  anterior  to  the 
granting  of  the  lease,  so  as  to  destroy  the  title  to  lease ;  and  then,  again,  by 
the  judgment  in  a  real  action,  seisin  would  be  executed,  which  in  those  aays 
meant  actual  seisin,  and  prima  fade  imported  possession.    Indeed,  this  was 

^  Ch.  6.  It  is  laid  down  by  Bracton,  that  an  aaaisa  might  be  joined  with  a 
coruanguinUaa,  and  both  be  determined  upon  one  writ ;  as  where  a  sister  de- 
manded of  the  death  or  seisin  of  a  father,  and  a  son  of  another  sister;  in 
which  case  the  writ  would  allege.  A,  paler  B.  el  amis  C  eujue  kceredee  ipse  B. 
et  C,  aiifU,  Juit  aeitilue  in  dominieo  tuo  id  de  foodo,  etc  (BraOL^  283  b.  Vide 
ojite,  167.) 

'  We  have  before  noticed  an  instance  where  a  coUusiye  term  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  against  the  freeholder,  by  way  of  penalty  for  fraud.  Vida 
ante,  c.  viiL 

» Ch.  11. 
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that  if  tenements  in  the  city  of  London  were  leased  for 
years,  and  he  to  whom  the  freehold  belonged  was  im- 
pleaded by  collusion,  and  made  default  after  default,  or 
came  into  court  and  surrendered  the  freehold,  to  make 
the  termor  lose  his  term,  and  the  demai^dant  recovered, 
so  that  the  termor  became  entitled  to  a  writ  of  covenant 
against  his  lessor;  in  such  case,  the  statute  directs  that 
the  mayor  and  bailiffs  might  try  by  an  inquest,  whether 
the  demandant  had  right,  or  sued  by  collusion  to  defraud 
the  termor  (a).  If  the  former  was  proved,  judgment  was 
to  be  given  in  the  suit ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  termor  should  continue  to  enjoy  his  term,  and 
execution  of  the  judgment  should  be  suspended  till  the 
term  was  expired.  This  was  the  course  directed  when  a 
suit  depended  before  the  mayor  of  London,  in  which 
case  the  inquiry  used  to  be  made  by  writ  in  nature  of  a 
commission  grounded  upon  this  statute.  At  the  close  of 
the  act  is  this  clause :  ^^Aud  in  like  manner  shall  it  be 
done,  in  like  case,  before  justices^  in  an  equitable  way,  if 

■ 

the  real  groand  of  the  plea  of  freehold  in  an  action  of  iremoMB,  that  ftrima 
fajsu  it  showed  pofiseasion  in  the  party  pleading  it ;  and  aithoogh  a  lease 
might  be  replied,  and  would  show  poeeeBsion  in  the  lessee,  that  was  only 
when  a  good  title  to  make  the  lease  was  dedaced  from  a  tenant  of  the  free- 
hold. And  in  these  ancient  times  "  the  tenant "  meant  the  tenant  of  the  free- 
hold. In  those  times  fraudulent  recoveries  were  often  resorted  to ;  as,  for 
instance,  to  evade  the  eondition  on  which  the  land  had  been  taken,  and  ac- 
quire an  absolute  title.  Thus  it  was  held  that  where  a  feoffee  on  condition 
suffered  a  man  who  had  right  to  recover  by  ialse  title,  the  feoffor  could  enter 
and  falsify  the  recovery  ( Year-Booh^  44  Edw.  IIL,  8).  It  was  also  laid  down 
that  even  where  a  man  who  had  cause  of  action  made  by  covin  an  entry 
upon  which  he  recovered,  the  disseizee  could  re-enter  or  have  an  assize,  and 
the  recovery  would  not  aid,  by  reason  of  the  covin  (44  Edw,  III^  46).  But 
only  those  who  had  a  freehold  title  could  falsify  a  recovery,  and  a  real  action 
for  it  could  only  be  by  another  real  action  which  required  a  freehold  title. 
Hence  it  was  held  that  a  termor  could  not  falsify  a  recovery  of  the  freehold 
by  the  common  law,  for  he  could  not  have  the  estate  which  was  recovered, 
because  it  was  a  recovery  of  the  freehold,  and  the  term  was  a  mere  chattel, 
though  the  contrarv  was  held  by  Littleton  (9  Edm.  /F.,  foL  48).  And  in  a 
case  long  afterwards,  which  was  not  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  so  that 
it  became  material  to  consider  what  the  law  was  apart  from  the  statute,  two 
judges  held  that  a  termor  could  at  common  law  falsify  a  recovery  (4  Hen, 
VlLy  fol.  10),  though  it  was  doubted.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  doubtful 
whether  the  view  of  the  law  above  stated  was  really  correct  (43  Atnse,  foL 
41).    And  probably  this  statute,  like  so  many  others,  was  declaratory. 

(a)  This  was  the  remedv  given  b^  another  statute  with  reference  to  feigned 
recoveries  in  evasion  of  the  law  of  mortmain.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  recovery,  even  if  really  valid,  was  not  binding,  except  between 
the  parties  and  their  legal  priviesi,  that  is,  privies  in  estate.  Thus  the  keir$ 
would  be  bound. 
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the  termor  challenge  it  before  the  judgment."  This  was 
a  general  clause,  extending  the  former  part  of  the  act  to 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  a  termor  might 
before  judgment  pray  to  be  received  to  defend  the  right 
and  interest  of  his  term,  on  the  default,  or  render,  or 
nient  dedire  of  the  tenant,  but  not  upon  faint  pleader. 
The  effect  of  such  interference  and  receipt  of  the  tenant 
would  be  (if  he  proved  the  collusion),  that  execution 
should  be  suspended  during  the  term,  as  in  the  former 
case ;  for  the  act  says,  en  mesme  le  manner} 

This  is  the  first  statute  that  gave  receipt  in  any  case; 
but  the  principle  upon  which  a  person  interested  was  al- 
lowed to  interpose  in  a  suit  that  was  likely  to  affect  his 
interest,^  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  practice  at  common 
law.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  for  life,  or  in  dower,  was  im- 
pleaded, and  neglected  to  vouch  the  reversioner  in  fee,  the 
reversioner  might  appear  unvouched,  and  enter  into  the 
warranty.* 

A  law  concerning  waste  was  made  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and,  like  the  former,  was,  by  a  clause  at  the  end,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  kingdom.  This  ordains  t\i2iX^  pendente 
lite  in  the  city  of  London,  no  tenant  should  have  power  to 
commit  waste,  or  estrepement  of  the  land  in  question  ; 
and  if  he  did,  that  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  at  the  proper 
suit  of  the  demandant,  should  cause  the  land  to  be  safely 
kept.  This  was  to  be  observed  in  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  everywhere  else  in  the  realm.*  Upon  this  act  was 
framed  a  judicial  imt  of  estrepement^  which  was  granted  out 
of  the  bench  where  the  principal  writ  was  returned,  the 
old  writ  of  estrepement  being,  like  other  original  writs, 
suable  only  out  of  the  chancery.  The  judicial  writ  was 
in  effect  a  prohibition,  upon  which  there  might  be  an  at- 
tachment, and  the  parties  would  come  to  pleading. 

It  seems  that  in  London  there  was  an  assize  called  an 
assize  oi  fresh  force.  This  was  not  a  proceeding  by  writ, 
but  by  bill  in  the  city  court ;  and  no  damages  were  re- 
coverable. As  it  was,  on  this  account,  less  effectual  than 
an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  at  common  law,  damages  were  . 
now  given.*  If  in  a  suit  in  the  city  of  London,  a  person 
was  vouched  in  a  foreign  country,  a  difficulty  arose,  which 
was  now  removed  by  a  statute,  directing  that  a  recordari 

^  2  Inst,  324.  '  Fide  an^  c  vil  *  Ch.  13.  «  Ch.  14. 
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fadas  shonld  issue  to  remove  the  cause  into  the  bench,  and 
that  a  summons  ad  warrantizarvdum  should  issue  out  of 
chancery.  After  the  vouchee  had  answered  in  the  bench 
to  the  warranty,  the  cause  was  to  be  remanded.^  Some 
little  alteration  was  made  in  this  proceeding  by  a  sort  of 
writ  directed  to  the  justices  of  the  bench,  which  is  now, 
like  some  other  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  placed 
among  the  statutes  as  an  act  of  the  legislature.' 

There  is  only  one  chapter  in  this  statute  that  relates  to 
criminal  matters.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  check  the 
frequent  issuing  of  writs  de  odio  et  atidj  and  to  appoint  a 
course  of  brinffing  persons  accused  to  answer  for  their  of- 
fences.' The  King  commandeth,  says  the  act,  that  no  writ 
shall  be  granted  out  of  chancery  for  the  death  of  a  man, 
to  inquire  whether  the  person  killed  the  deceased  by  mis- 
adventure, or  se  defendendo^  or  in  any  other  manner  felo- 
HomiddeM  niously ;  but  such  person  shall  be  kept  in  prison 
d^endmdo,  ^j]]  j^jj^  comiug  of  the  justices  in  eyre,  or  jus- 
tices assigned  to  deliver  the  gaol,  and  then  shall  put  him- 
self upon  the  country,  de  bien  et  de  mxd :  and  if  it  appears 
to  the  country  that  he  did  it  se  defendendo^  or  by  misad- 
venture, then  the  king,  upon  the  record  of  the  justices, 
may  take  him  to  his  grace,  if  he  pleases ;  that  is,  upon 
the  record  being  certified  into  the  court  of  chancery,  which 
court  was  coram  rbgb  in  cancellaridy  a  pardon  would  issue 
from  the  chancellor.  It  had  before  been  a  matter  almost 
of  course  to  grant  pardons  in  homicide  se  defendendoy  and 
by  misadventure;*  which  merciful  usage,  therefore,  was 
only  confirmed  and  secured  to  the  subject  by  this  statute. 

>Ch.  12. 

'  This  U  sUt  9  Edw.  L,  itat  1.  At  the  close  of  this  etatute  is  m  memoran- 
dam  to  the  foUowiog  effect :  **  That  this  article  was  signed  under  the  great 
seal,  and  sent  to  the  iostices  of  the  bench,  after  the  manner  of  a  writ  patent 
with  a  certain  writ  dosed,  dated  by  the  king's  hand,  that  they  shonld  do  ana 
execute  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  article  aforesaid,  albeit  that  the 
same  did  not  accord  with  the  statute  of  Gloucester  in  all  things."  A  similar 
instrument  follows  also  the  statute,  of  Gloucester,  beginning  thus:  "After, 
by  the  king  and  hispustices,  certain  expositions  were  made  upon  some  of  the 
^  articles  above-mentioned."  Of  a  similar  nature  with  these  two  acts  was  the 
'  *  statute  of  bigamy  just  mentioned.  Such  facts  as  these,  at  a  period  when 
law  and  legislature  were  more  regarded  than  they  had  been  a  century  ago, 
are  very  remarkable  examples  to  confirm  the  observation  before  made 
respectinff  the  king's  authority  to  frame  such  legislative  acts  as  were 
calculated  to  promote  a  better  administration  of  justice.  Vide  ante,  363, 
364. 

*2  Inst.  315.  ^  Vide  ante,  c  ym. 
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The  act  goes  on  to  remedy  the  obstruction  occasioned  to 
justices  oy  the  frivolous  objections,  to  which  the  proceed- 
ing in  appeals  was  liable.  It  says,  that  appeals  shall  not 
be  abated  so  easily  as  they  have  been ;  but  if  the  appellor 
declare  the  fact,  the  year,  the  day,  and  hour,  the  time  of 
the  king,  the  town,  and  the  weapon,,  the  appeal  shall  be 
good  and  yalid,  and  shall  not  be  abated  for  want  of  fresh 
suit,  provided  the  party  sue  within  a  year  and  day  after 
the  fact;^  so  that  the  old  learning  about  fresh  suit  be- 
came henceforward  obsolete.' 

In  the  next  year  was  passed  the  famous  statute,  7  Edw.  L, 
of  mortmain,  or  de  religiosiSy  as  it  is  some-  gtetateof 
times  called.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  »«'''?»^ 
aid  in  enforcing  the  provision  of  the  Great  Charter  on  the 
subject  of  alienation  to  religious  societies,  and  to  carry 
that  restriction  somewhat  further.'  Notwithstanding  the 
above  law,  religious  men  continued  to  accept  ^ifts,  and  to 
appropriate  lands,  whereby  services  that  were  due  for  such 
lands,  and  that  were  originally  designed  for  defence  of 
the  realm,  were  withdrawn,  and  what  was  an  object  of 
more  anxious  concern  to  great  lords,  the  valuable  casual- 
ties of  tenure  were  gradually  diminished  (a).    To  prevent 

• 

J  a)  But  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  apply  to  a  mere  term  for  years  of 
inary  daration,  petite  ierme^  i,  e.,  for  twenty  or  forty  years,  for  that  was 
not  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  statute  de  retigioM,  otherwise  if  it  was  of 
a  long  term,  as  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  so  that,  by  long  continu- 
ance of  possession,  the  land  would  be  in  mortmain ;  but  of  a  short  term  the 
law  would  not  take  regard  as  within  the  statute  for  forfeiture  of  the  land. 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  statute,  it  was  said,  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry as  to  collusion,  where  all  that  was  recovered  was  a  chattel.  The  intent 
of  the  statute  was  wnere  the  relisdous  house  was  to  recover  the  fee-simple 
[Year^Bookf  3  Edw.  IV.,  c.  13).  For  it  was  said  that,  according  to  Magna 
Qiarta  and  the  statute  de  re/^iosis,  the  religious  houses  were  not  to  take 
lands  in  fee-simple,  and  then  in  this  statute  it  was  said  that,  by  color  of  a 
term  or  gift  in  fee,  the  land  should  not  be  in  mortmain.  Then,  as  notwith- 
standing those  statutes,  religious  men  would  recover  by  default,  by  the  covin 
and  collusion  of  the  tenants,  so  that  the  statutes  were  eluded ;  then  for  that 
reason  the  statute  of  Westminster  2  was  made  "  cum  viri  rdigvm,  etc.,  im- 
placitent  aliquem  et  implacitatus  fecerit  defaltam,"  then  the  jcoUusion  shall 
be  tried ;  and  that,  it  was  said,  was  meant  of  suits  in  which  the  lands  should 
be  recovered  in  fee ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  judges  took  the  opposite 
view,  that  the  case  of  a  term  of  years  came  within  the  mischief  of  the  stat- 
utes, and  the  arguments  form  the  best  possible  exposition  of  them.  One  of 
the  judg^  thus  stated  their  scope  and  effect :  "  At  the  common  law,  before 
the  statutes,  every  man  of  religion  could  purchase  {i.  c,  acquire)  lands  or 
tenements  as  well  as  any  layman  or  temporal  person.  And  it  was  mis- 
chievous to  the  country^  for  many  services  of  the  land  ordained  in  defence 

1  Ch.  9.  '  Fidtf  (MOe,  a  viiL  *  Ibid.,  c.  yi. 
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this,  it  was  ordained,  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  full 
expressions  that  could  be  contrived,  that  no  person  what- 
soever, religious  or  other  (a),  should  presume  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  under  color  of  any  gift,  term,  or  other  title  what- 
soever, receive  from  any  one,  or  in  any  other  way,  arte  vd 
inffeniOj  appropriate  to  himself  any  lands  or  tenements,  so 
as  such  lands  or  tenements  shoald  come  into  mortmain,^ 
nnder  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same :  and  if  any  oflfended 
against  this  act,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  chief  lord 
next  immediate^  within  a  year,  to  enter  on  the  land,  and 
retain  it  in  fee  and  inheritance.  If  he  neglected  during 
that  year,  the  next  superior  lord  might  enter ;  and  if  he 
did  not  enter  within  a  half  year,  the  right  of  entry  was 
to  accrue  to  the  next  superior  lord ;  and  if  all  the  lords, 
being  of  full  age,  within  the  four  seas,  and  out  of  prison, 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  forfeiture,  the  king 
mi^ht  take  the  lands  into  his  hands  and  infeofi*  others, 
saving  to  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees  their  wards,  escheats, 
and  other  services. 
Notwithstanding  the  solicitude  with  which  this  statute 

of  the  realm  were  decayed,  and  for  that  the  statutes  of  Ma^a  Charta,  ds 
religioau,  and  Westminster  2  were  made,  restraining  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  men  of  religion  and  recoyeries  by  them.  But  this  case  is  out  of  the 
statutes."  LitUeton,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
but  the  actual  determination  on  the  point  does  not  distinctly  appear.  The 
exposition  of  the  scope  and  policy  of  the  statutes,  howeyer,  is  equally  yalu- 
able  (3  Edw.  IV.,  15).  The  action  in  that  case  was,  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  one 
of  wutef  which  lay  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  in  which  inci- 
dentally the  land  was  recoyered.  But  usually  a  recoyery  was  in  a  writ  of 
right 

(a)  Therefore  it  was  held  that  the  statute  included  and  applied  to  gifts  of 
land  to  a  parson  and  his  successors.  It  was  held,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  that  if  a  man  giye  land  to  a  parson  and  his  successors,  or  to  a  yicar 
and  his  successors,  it  ouffht  to  be  by  a  license,  and  this  bjr  yirtue  of  mort- 
main ;  for  the  parson  ana  his  successors,  or  the  yicar  and  ms  successors,  are 
incorporate  by  the  common  law  (Tear-Book^  40  Edw,  IZI.,  fol.  27,  28). 
There  appeared  to  be  a  question  whether  a  deyise  of  land  to  raise  an  income 
for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  was  in  mortmain  or  not.  Thus,  it  being  found 
that  one  B.  was  seized  of  land  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapeide,  and  deyised  the 
rents  in  fee  to  pay  annually  £12  to  find  two  chaplains  to  chant  for  his  soul 
in  perpetwim  in  the  church  of  8t  Albans,  in  Wood  Street,  it  was  held  not  to 
be  mortmain  (40  AsngCj  26).  But  in  another  case  where  land  was  deyised 
in  fee  to  find  six  marks  a  year  to  proyide  a  chaplain  in  perpetuity,  it  was 
adjudged  in  chancery  to  be  mortmain  (43  ^satM,  fol.  33).  But  Brooke  re- 
marks, **  quod  mtrttm,"  as  there  was  no  corporation  or  incorporate  body  to 
receiye  the  rent  (Bto,  Ahr,^  Moftmain^  fol.  24),  and  he  refers  to  other  similar 
cases  where  it  was  held  that  such  endowments  were  not  within  the  law  of 
mortmain  {Ibid,,  fol.  23,  fol.  25 ;  43  Awiu,  27 ;  43  AniMe,  34). 

^  In  moriwaan  manum. 
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seems  to  have  been  penned,  a  method  of  evasion  was  soon 
discovered  by  ecclesiastics.  This  was  to  recover  lands  by 
default,  in  a  collusive  suit  brought  against  the  person  who 
had  in  contemplation  to  bestow  lands  in  mortmain  (a). 
Although  this  proceeding  was  by  consent  and  fraud,  yet 
the  justices  held  that  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons did  not  appropriate  such  lands  per  Utulum  doni,  vel  aUe^ 
rius  alienationiSj  as  the  statute  of  mortmain  expresses  it, 
nor  that  they  were  within  the  words  aiU  alio  quotnsmodo^ 
arte  vel  ingenio.  For  as  recoveries  were  prosecuted  in  a 
course  of  law,  they  were  by  law  presumed  to  be  just  and 
lawful ;  and  it  was  accordingly  held  by  the  justices,  that 
they  were  not  within  the  statute.  These  fraudulent  re- 
coveries were  practised  very  soon  after  the  statute  was 
made,  and  in  a  few  years  grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  oc- 
casion a  parliamentary  interference.  It  was  ordained  in 
13  Edw.  1.^  that  when  a  default  was  supposed  to  be  made 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  inquired  bv  the  country, 
whether  the  demandant  had  any  right  to  tne  land  or  not: 
and  that,  if  it  was  found  he  had,  judgment  should  be  for 
him  to  recover  seisin ;  if  not,  the  forfeiture  should  accrue 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  statute  of  mortmain  (6). 
Every  one  of  the  chief  lords  was  to  be  admitted  to  chal- 
lenge the  jurors  of  this  inquest,  and  a  challenge  might  be 
made  for  the  king.  The  sheriff  was  to  be  charged  at  the 
exchequer  to  answer  for  the  lands  in  question.  After  this 
act  it  was  usual,  when  the  land  was  lost  by  default,  to 

(a)  This  proceeding  was  only  effective  as  between  the  religious  house  and 
the  heirs  of  the  virtual  donor,  the  party  against  whom  the  recovery  was 
recorded ;  for  it  was  always  a  fundamental  principle  of  law  that  a  terdict 
and  judgment  only  bound  parties  and  privies ;  that  is  to  say,  the  original 
parties  to  the  suit  and  their  legal  representatives.  The  recovery  would  have 
no  effect  as  regarded  a  party  claiming  by  title  paramount  to  the  virtual 
donor,  the  party  against  whom  the  land  was  recovered,  for  he  could  ^*  falsify 
the  recovery,"  not  being  estopped  by  it.  This,  however,  did  not  apply  as 
regarded  the  lord,  whether  mesne  or  paramount,  whose  title  woula  only 
accnie  in  case  of  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  as  the  recovery  was  not  a  cause 
of  forfeiture,  therefore  it  was  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  a  virtual  alienation. 
Hence  the  present  enactment,  which  declared  that  the  recovery,  unless  real, 
and  hostile,  and  grounded  on  title,  should  operate  as  a  forfeiture. 

(6)  It  was  said,  upon  this,  that  where  the  statute  made  a  judgment  by 
d^axdi  to  be  mortmain,  judgment  per  redditionj  by  confession  or  trial,  should 
be  taken  by  the  equity  of  the  act,  qtiod  non  negaiur.  And  it  was  also  said 
that  the  statute  of  mortmain  extended  to  rents  or  commons,  quod  rum  negof 
tur.  But  these  were  mere  dictOf  and  it  should  seem  that  such  extensions  of 
penal  acts  by  construction  were  not  legal  ( Yeat'Booky  3  Edw,  IV^  14). 

1  Weetm.  2,  ch.  32. 
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award  a  writ,  called  a  quale  jus  grounded  upon  this  act, 
in  which  there  was  a  recital  of  the  recovery;  and  the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  qiude  jus 
idem  abbas  haJbrnt^  etc}  Thus  were  the  clergy  hunted  out 
of  a  new  device  for  enriching  themselves;  out  the  prac- 
tice of  conveying  land  by  means  of  a  feigned  recovery,  in 
a  real  action,  did  not  cease  with  this  statute :  we  shall  find 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  history  that  this  became  a 
common  mode  of  conveyance,  of  equal  authority  with  the 
ancient  ones  by  feoffment  and  fine. 

There  are  other  statutes  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
possessions  which,  though  properly  belonging,  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  will,  if  transposed 
to  this  place,  more  satisfactorily  illustrate  this  important 
part  of  the  history  of  landed  property. 

In  stat.  West.  2,*  a  regulation  was  made  for  preserving 
to  religious  societies  the  property  they  had  already  ob- 
tained (a).    If,  says  the  act,  abbots,  priors,  keepers  of 

(a)  It  is  necesBary,  with  reference  to  what  foUows  in  a  subseqiient  portion 
of  this  chapter,  to  draw  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  eccle- 
siastical property  was  held,  which  the  author  had  omitted  to  do.  "  Tenant 
in  frankalmoigne,"  says  Littleton,  "  is  where  an  abbot  or  prior,  or  another 
man  of  religion,  or  of  holy  church,  holdeth  of  his  lord  in  free  alms."  And 
such  tenure  began  first  in  old  time,  when  a  man  was  seized  of  land  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee,  and  if  it  enfeoffed  an  abbot  and  his  convent,  to  have  and 
to  hold  to  these  and  their  successors,  in  pure  and  perpetual  aims.  In  Uie 
same  manner  it  is  where  lands  were  granted  in  ancient  times  to  a  dean  and 
chapter  and  their  successors,  or  to  any  other  man  of  holy  church  and  his 
successors,  eto.  And  they  which  hold  in  frankalmoigne  are  bound  of  right 
before  God  to  make  prayers  and  masses  and  other  divine  services  for  the 
erantors  and  their  heirs,  eto.  And  therefore  they  ihaU  do  nofeaUy  to  their  hrd,. 
because  these  words,  "in  frankalmoigne,'^  exclude  the  lord  to  have  anv 
earthly  or  temporal  service.  And  if  they  which  so  hold  fail  to  do  suck 
divine  service,  the  lord  may  not  distrain,  but  may  complain  to  the  ordinary, 
etc  And  note,  that  where  such  man  of  religion  holds  in  frankalmoigne,  his 
lord  is  bound  by  the  law  to  acquit  him  of  every  manner  of  service  which 
any  lord  paramount  will  have  of  him  for  the  tenements  (Littleton,  c.  vi.).  So 
that  if  the  land  were  held  by  the  grantor  on  knight«ervice,  he  would  have 
to  provide  the  knightrservice  due  in  respect  of  the  land.  AH  this  is  most 
important,  in  order  to  understand  the  real  merits  and  the  motives  of  the 
opposition  to  Ecclesiastical  property  in  this  age,  and  the  disposition  to 
restrain  it.  It  is  manifest  that  it  arose  from  the  loss  of  feudal  services 
which  were  not  due  in  respect  of  the  lands  of  the  church.  This  is  plain 
from  another  passage  at  the  end  of  the  section  in  Littleton  on  the  subject) 
where  he  says  that  where  the  grantor's  estate  escheated,  then  the  abbot  or 
spiritual  person  should  hold  of  the  lord  paramount  in  fealty  only, "  because 
he  cannot  hold  of  him  in  frankalmoigne,"  whence  it  appears  that  tbofie  who 
held  in  frankalmoigne  did  not  even  hold  under  the  obligation  of  fealty.    It 

^  2  Inst,  429.  .         *  F»de  ch.  41. 
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hospitals,  and  other  religioua  houses  founded  by  the  king 
or  his  progenitors^  alien  lands  ^iven  to  their  houses  by 
him  or  nis  progenitors,  the  land  shall  be  taken  into  the 
king's  hands  to  be  holden  at  his  will,  and  t^e  purchaser 
lose  both  the  lands  and  the  purchase-money ;  and  if  the 
house  were  founded  by  any  common  person,  the  heir  of 
the  donor  shall  have  the  following  writ,  called  since  a 
cimJtrafarmxim  colhtionis  (a).  Prcedpe  tali  aJbbati^  quid  jus&^ 
etc.y  reddat  A.  B.  tale  tevbementam  quod  eidem  domui  coUatum 
fuit  in  liberam  deemosyruim  per  pr<Bdictum  B}  (b) ;  et  quod  ad 

U  manifest  that  this  was  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
hence  this  and  other  enactments  directed  against  church  property,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  the  provision  in  the  great  charters  against  alien- 
ations to  monasteries  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  feudal  services.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Littleton  considered  the  statute  of  this  reign,  Quia  empioreSf  to 
have  been  framed  with  the  same  policy,  for  he  says  of  it  that  it  prevented 
any  further  alienation  of  property  to  religious  houses  or  churches.  **  If  a 
man  grant  to  an  abbot  or  prior  lands  in  frankalmoigne,  these  words  '  in 
frankalmoigne'  are  void,  for  it  is  ordained  by  the  statute,  Quia  empUires  ler^ 
rarum  (which  was  made  omno  18  Edward  L)  that  none  may  alien  lands  in 
fee-simple  to  hold  of  himself.  So  that  if  a  man  seized  of  tenements  which 
he  holos  of  his  lord  b;^  knight-service  grants  the  same  by  license  to  an 
abbot,  etc.,  in  frankalmoigne,  uie  abbot  shaU  hold  the  same  bv  knight-service 
of  the  lord  of  whom  his  grantor  held,  and  shaU  not  hold  of  his  grantor  in 
frankalmoigne,  bv  reason  of  the  statute.  So  that  none  can  hold  m  frankal- 
moigne  unless  it  be  by  title  of  prescription,  or  by  force  of  grant  made  before 
the  statute.  But  the  king  may  grant  lands  in  frankalmoigne  " — a  case  put  in 
quiet  irony,  for  the  dajrs  had  long  passed  when  kings  ffove  lands  to  the 
church,  and  now  all  their  study  was,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  take  the 
lands  of  the  church.  For  in  this  statute,  which  our  author  with  grave 
humor  describes  as  designed  to  secure  the  property  of  the  church,  the  king 
takes  it  away.  The  alienation  is  declared  void,  the  natural  result  of  which 
would  be  that  the  abbev  should  retain  it,  but  instead  of  that  the  king  takes 
it,  and  keeps  it,  and  takes  the  purchase-money  as  well.  The  statute  of  Quia 
emptores  prevented  the  church  from  having  any  more  lands,  and  the  present 
and  other  statutes  were  passed  to  prevent  uie  diurch  from  dealing  with  the 
lands  she  had. 

(a)  Here  we  see  that  the  principle  acknowledged  by  the  statute  was  that 
if  a  religious  or  charitable  endowment  failed,  from  neglect  of  its  duties  or 
its  object,  the  endowments  shovid  revert  to  the  donorSf  whence  they  proceeded. 
This  IS  in  accordance  with  a  general  principle  pursued  by  legislation,  and 
recognized  both  at  law  and  equity.  Thus  it  will  be  found  followed  out  in 
other  writs  in  similar  cases  (vide  poet,  c  xv.). 

(6)  This,  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  was  rather  an  act  for  securing  the 
property  to  the  king,  and  it  may^  be  remarked  that  the  statute  affords  the 
oest  possible  refutation  of  the  notion  that  ecclesiastical  property  was  inalien- 
able, for  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  an  alienation,  and  then  declares 
the  alienation  void.  Afterwards  the  supposed  inalienability  of  church  prop- 
erty was  made  an  argument  against  such  property.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  this,  like  all  the  other  statutes  as  to  ecclesiastical  propertJ^ 
professed  to  be  baaed  upon  the  right  of  patronage  arising  out  of  supposed 

^  Or,  per  aiUeeessores  pwdidi  B, 
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prcedictum  B.  reverti  debet  per  alienoHonem  quam  prcedictus 
abbas  fecit  de  prcedicto  tenementOy  contra  form  am  collatioitis 
prcedictcB^  ut  dicit.  So  also  of  lands  given  for  maintenance 
of  a  chantry  (a),  or  of  a  light  in  a  church,  or  chapel,  or 

endowment.  No  trace  will  be  ibond  of  any  right  of  interference  with 
church  property  except  upon  that  principle.  The  j>atron  and  his  heirs  were 
supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  due  appropriation  of  the  pro[)erty  of  his 
own  dedication,  and  patronage  and  endowment  were  oorrelative.  Hence 
Littleton  laid  it  down  '''that  none  can  hold  lands  in  fraokalmoigne  but  of  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs." 

(a)  The  ''chantries"  were  endowments  of  priests  to  offer  maases  for  the 
souls  of  the  donors  and  their  heirs  forever.  These  endowments  are  also 
mentioned  all  through  the  subsequent  reigns,  until  suppressed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  There  were  other  endowments  to  find  lights,  etc.,  for 
churches,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  donors,  etc.,  but  these  were  gen« 
erally  incident  to  masses  for  the  dead.  The  chantries  were  endowed,  in  order 
to  have  perpetual  continuance,  but  chaplains  were  often  retained  hj  contract 
for  salaiT  to  offer  masses  or  perform  divine  services,  and  if  they  failed  thej 
.were  liable  to  be  sued  on  their  contracts  (50  Eduard  III.,  fol.  13).  The  dis- 
tinction was  between  perpetual  endowment  and  temporary  contract,  but  both 
of  these  classes  of  the  clergy,  the  chantry  priests  and  the  chaplains,  were  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  the  parochial  dersy.  who  had  other  n>iritu2il  work  to 
occupy  them,  as  visiting  the  sick,  etc.,  besides  the  mere  performance  of  the 
special  divine  services.  The  scope  of  the  statute  was  restricted  to  endowments. 
The  writ  of  eesaavU  thus  given  could  only  be  brought  by  the  heirs  of  the 
donor,  to  whom  alone  the  hmd  was  to  revert  (45  Edwctrd  IIL,  fol.  15).  Ces- 
savit against  the  chaplain  of  a  chantry,  supposing  by  the  writ  that  he  held 
by  service  of  chanting  mass  every  Monday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 
year,  and  that  he  and  nis  predecessors,  from  time  whereof  memory  was  not 
to  the  contrary,  held  the  lands  on  that  service.  It  was  obiected  that  the  stat- 
ute which  gave  the  action  gave  it  only  to  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  had  not  shown  that  he  was  donor,  or  heir  of  the  donor.  The 
statute  was  read,  which  ran  thus :  Quod  eompeial  actio  donatori  out  ^tu  hamdeg. 
And  it  was  hela  that  the  writ  should  abate  for  the  cause  alleged,  or  for  that 
it  was  so  genera]  (BeUew^s  Oofes^  temp.  Rich.  II.).  Cessavit  against  a  prior  for 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  plaintiff  had  given  land  to  the  prior's  predecessors  to 
chant  mass  three  times  a  week  in  the  chapel,  and  that  the  prior  had  ceased 
(Beltewe,  fol.  82).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  West.  2.  c.  xziv.,  re- 
cognized these  endowments  by  providing  that  a  chaplain  or  cnantry  priest 
should  have  it  juris  uintm  to  recover  the  lands  of  the  endowment^  as  a  parson 
could  have  to  recover  the  lauds  of  his  church  ( West  2,  c.  24).  And  the 
present  statute  was  passed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enforce  the  continuance  of 
the  service.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  continuance  could  not  be  kept 
up  without  incorporation  and  perpetual  succession,  nor  could  this  be  without 
the  ro^al  grant,  while  the  royal  license  also  was  required  to  allow  of  endow- 
ment in  landf  as  it  would  be  in  mortmain.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
we  find  that  the  king  granted  to  J.  N.  to  found  a  chantry  of  twelve  priests, 
and  it  was  laid  down  that  he  could  do  this,  and  that  he  could  have  quare  un- 
p^il  (28  Edvxard  III,,  14).  So  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  a  case  of 
disseisin  of  the  chaplain  of  a  chantry  (12  Henry  JK,  fol.  19).  And  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  iV.  it  was  held  tnat  where  a  chantry  was  founded,  and 
where  land  was  given  to  the  chantry  priest  and  his  successors,  it  was  good  in 
law,  ».  e.,  as  an  incorporation,  so  as  to  secure  its  perpetuity  (20  Edm^  IV^ 
foL2). 
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other  alms,  if  the  land  given  was  aliened.  If  land  given 
for  these  latter  purposes  was  not  aliened,  but  the  alms 
were  withdrawn  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  donor  or 
his  heirs  were  to  have  an  action,  to  demand  the  land  in 
demesne,  as  directed  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  a 
writ  of  cessavit  per  biennium} 

The  following  may  be  noticed  as  an  instance  of  the 
claims  advanced  oy  the  clergy.  Persons  who  were  tenants 
to  the  orders  of  Knights  Templar  and  Hospitaller  enjoyed 
at  this  time  great  privileges,  as  well  against  the  king  as 
against  other  lords ;  as,  to  be  free  from  tenths  and  fif- 
teenths due  to  the  king;  to  be  discharged  of  purveyance ; 
not  to  be  sued  for  ecclesiastical  causes  before  the  ordinary, 
sed  coram  ccnservaiorSms  privUegiorum  siLorum.  Because  the 
knights  of  both  these  orders  were  cruce  signatij  a  cross,  as 
the  ensign  of  their  profession,  used  to  be  erected  on  their 
lands,  to  notify  that  they  were  privileged  and  exempt ; 
and  so  sacred  were  such  places  held,  that,  at  one  time,  a 
felon  could  enjoy  sanctuary  by  flying  to  these  crosses.  To 
abolish  these  privileges,  it  was  enacted  by  fit.  West.  2,  IS 
Edw.  I.,  c.  xxxiii.,  that  wherever  such  crosses  were  erected, 
the  land  should  be  forfeited,  as  land  aliened  in  mortmain. 
In  the  St.  quia  emptares^  18  Edw.  I.,  st.  1,  c.  iii.,  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  license  to  alien  there  given 
should  not  be  construed  as  giving  any  power  to  alien  in 
mortmain. 

Another  provision  was  made  to  check  the  abuse  of 
clerical  possessions,  one  of  which  was  the  waste  they  suf- 
fered by  being  drained  into  foreign  countries  (a).    This 

(a)  The  eflTect  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  that  the  king  oonld  not 
get  at  it.  No  king  levied  heavier  subsidies  either  upon  clergy  or  laity,  bat 
especially  on  clergy.  A  few  years  before  this  act  passed,  he  levied  a  tenth 
upon  the  laity,  and  demanded  from  the  clergy  the  Aa(jf  of  their  whole  income. 
He  had,  some  years  before  this,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  tenth  of  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  for  six  years,  and,  that  the  grant  might  be  more  productive, 
the  assessments  were  made  by  a  new  valuation,  taken  upon  oath  (JjunsLf  693). 
It  was  published  in  1380,  under  the  title  of  TaxaHo  EodesiasUeo  AnglioCj  auo- 
toritate  P.  Nicholai  IV.,  A.  D.  1291).  By  this  were  regulated  all  taxes  to 
pope  and  king.  In  1297  the  king  demanded  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy,  and  on  their  resistance  to  the  illegal  imposition,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against  them,  and  took  possession  of  aU  their 
pro^rty.  And  the  lord  chief-lustice  of  the  king's  bench  was  not  ashamed 
to  give  nis  public  sanction  to  this  act  of  arbitrary  spoliation,  and  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  {KnyghUm,  2491).  Before  the  writs  oi  outlawry 
issued,  the  clergy  oompounded  ior  a  fifth  {irady,  iiL,  A  pp.  zix.).    The  laity 

1  Fui<s  438. 
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was  by  a  statnte  passed  at  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  de 
asportatis  religiosorum^  86  Edw,  I.,  st.  1.    It  is  therein  com- 

Elained,  that  abbots,  priors,  and  govemore  of  religious 
onses,  and  certain  aliens,  their  superiors,  used  to  set  tal- 
liages  and  impositions  upon  monasteries,  and  houses  in 
subjection  to  them,  so  that  much  of  the  opulence  which 
was  intended  for  religious  service,  the  support  of  the  poor, 
sick,  and  feeble,  and  maintenance  of  hospitality,  was  con- 
veyed out  of  the  kingdom.  To  prevent  these  abuses  of 
religious  institutions,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  abbot,  prior, 
warden,  master,  or  other  religious  person  whatsoever, 
should  secretly  or  openly,  by  any  device,  carry  or  send,  or 
cause  to  be  carried  or  sent,  any  such  tax  out  of  the  Iring- 
dom,  under  pain  of  being  grievously  punished  for  such 
contempt  of  the  king's  solemn  injunctions  to  the  con- 
trary;^ and  all  alien  abbots,  priors,  masters,  wardens, 
and  the  like,  imposing  such  tax,  were  to  forfeit  for  the 
offence  everything  they  had.'  The  provisions  of  this 
statute  were  in  aftertimes  reviewed  by  the  legislature, 
when  it  was  employed  in  devising  some  method  to  restrain 
a  new  contrivance  for  enriching  foreigners  with  ecclesias- 
tical property,  called  provision  (a).  The  persons  practising 
this  new  device  were  called  provisorSj  and  were  made  sub- 
ject to  many  penalties  and  forfeitures. 
To  return  to  the  order  of  statutes,  from  which  we  have 
statute  of  been  digressing:  the  next  is  the  statute  of 
Acton  BorneL  j^^f^  BwHiel  cU  MeTcatoribus,  11  Edw.  I.  The 
pressing  demands  of  mercantile  concerns  made  merchants 
complain  of  the  delays  and  niceties  of  the  law,  and  re- 
quest some  speedy  course  might  be  appointed  for  recover- 
ing payment  of  their  debts  at  the  appointed  days ;  the 
want  of  which,  it  is  said,  occasioned  many  merchants  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.     The  shortening  of  the 

were  glad  enough  to  see  the  dergy  plundered,  as  the  more  the  clergy  P^d, 
the  leas  the  laity  had  to  pay,  and  hence  kin^  and  lait^  had  a  common  interest 
in  the  property  of  the  church ;  and  Uie  object  of  this  act,  pasBed  on  the  eve 
of  the  King's  expedition  into  Scotland,  when  he  was  more  m  want  of  money 
than  erer,  was  to  prevent  the  pope,  or  the  foreign  superiors  of  the  religious 
houses^  m>m  receiving  any  pecuniary  contributions  out  of  their  funds.  The 
olject  of  the  act  was  not,  as  the  author's  language  might  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose,  to  protect  the  religions  houses,  but  to  preserve  their  funds  for  the 
king,  who  was  desirous  that  no  one  but  himself  should  tax  them. 

(a)  Here,  again,  it  will  be  found  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  the  patron- 
age to  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons  {vide  pok,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.). 

1  Ck  2.  •  Ch.  a. 
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process  of  attachmeat  in  &vor  of  merchants,  as  was  nsnal 
m  the  last  reign,^  was  a  partial  redress,  and  since  the  soU 
ennitas  ciUachiainentorum  had  been  corrected  by  several  stat- 
utes, they  seem  to  have  enjoved  no  distinction  in  point 
of  process  from  common  plaintiffi.  For  the  support, 
therefore,  of  credit,  and  the  wel&re  of  commerce,  the 
following  method  of  securing  a  ready  payment  of  the 
debts  of  merchants  was  ordained  by  parliament.  A  mer- 
chant who  wished  to  be  sure  of  his  debt  was  to  bring  his 
debtor  before  the  mayor  of  London,  York,  or  Bristol,  as 
it  might  be,  or  before  the  mayor  and  a  clerk,  to  be  ap- 
point^ by  the  king,  there  to  acknowledge  the  debt  and 
day  of  payment ;  and  the  recognizance  was  to  be  entered 
on  a  roll  by  the  clerk.  Besides  this,  the  clerk  was  to 
make  a  writing  obligatory,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  debtor, 
together  with  the  king's  seal  (which  was  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  mayor),  was  to  be 
afiixed.  If  the  debtor  did  not  keep  his  day  of  payment, 
the  creditor  was  to  apply  to  the  mayor ;  and  upon  view 
of  the  writing  obligatory,  and  recognizance,  the  mayor 
was  immediately  to  cause  the  chatteis  and  devisable  bur* 

fages  of  the  debtor  to  be  sold,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
y  the  appraisement  of  honesi  men ;  and  the  money  was 
immediately  to  be  paid  to  the  creditor :  if  no  bu^er  could 
be  found,  the  goods  themselves  were  to  be  delivered  to 
him.  As  to  the  sale  of  the  devisable  burgages,  the  king's 
seal  was  to  be  affixed  thereto,  for  a  proof  or  the  sale.  If 
the  debtor  had  no  movables  within  tbe  mayor's  iurisdic* 
tion,  the  mayor  was  to  send  the  recognizance  to  tne  ehan^ 
cellor,  who  was  to  direct  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  where  the  goods  were,  to  act  as  the  mayor. 

If  the  appraisers,  out  of  &vor  to  the  debtor,  set  too 
hieh  a  price  upon  the  goods,  they  were  themselves  to 
take  them  at  the  price,  and  be  answerable  to  the  creditor 
for  the  debt  (a);  but  the  debtor  had  no  redress  if  they 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  ILL,  this  case  arose  on  the  statate.  Candish 
(Cavendish  7)  came  to  the  bar,  and  showed  how  one  had  made  a  statute  mer- 
chant;  and  he  to  whom  the  recogBixaiice  was  made  had  sned  execution,  and 
that  the  lands  of  the  reoognisor  were  extended,  and  the  extent  returned: 
and  he  to  whom  the  recognizance  was  made,  said  that  thej  were  extended 
too  high,  and  prayed  that  the  lands  might  be  delivered  to  the  extenders,  so 
that  he  might  have  execution  a^nst  them,  and  thus  have  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  of  Acton  BurneL    And  it  was  awarded  by  all  the  justices^  that  fieri 

^  Vide  mUc,  HiS. 
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were  sold  tinder  the  value ;  it  being  his  own  folly,  says 
the  statute,  that  he  did  not  sell  them  himself^  and  pay  his 
debt  with  the  produce.  If  the  debtor  had  no  movables, 
then  his  body  was  to  be  taken,  and  kept  in  prison  till  he 
or  his  friends  had  made  agreement  with  the  creditor ;  and 
should  he  be  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  himself 
in  gaol,  the  creditor  was  to  sustain  him  with  bread  and 
water ;  which  expense,  as  well  as  the  debt,  was  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  debtor  before  he  could  be  released.  If  the 
creditor  was  a  merchant  stranger,  the  debtor  was  likewise 
to  pay  all  expenses  attending  nis  extraordinary  stay  here. 
If,  instead  of  taking  the  body,  the  creditor  would  accept  y 
sureties,  or  mainpernors,  for  the  payment,  they  were  to 
bind  themselves  before  the  mayor,  in  like  manner  as  the 
original  debtor,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  execu- 
tion ;  though  that  was  not  to  be  till  the  goods  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  first  exhausted. 

Complaint,  it  seems,  was  made  to  the  king,  that  this 
statute  had  been  misinterpreted  by  sheriffs,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  it  delayed,  upon  various  pretences.  The  king, 
therefore,  in  a  parliament  holden  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  caused  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnel  to  be  re- 
hearsed, and  then  several  declarations  were  made  by  the 
legislature  for  enforcing  it:  these  are  contained  in  the 
Statute  of  Merchants^  18  EAw.  L,  st.  8.  By  this  act,  the  re- 
cognizance may  be  taken  before  the  mayor  of  London,  or 
before  some  chief  warden  of  a  city,  or  of  any  other  good 
town  where  the  king  shall  appoint,  or  before  the  mayor 
and  chief  warden,  or  other  sufficient  men  chosen  and 
sworn  thereto,  when  the  mayor  and  chief  warden  cannot 
attend ;  and  before  one  of  the  clerks  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  recognizance  is  to  have  two  parts ;  one  to 
remain  with  the  mayor  or  chief  warden,  the  other  with 
the  clerks.  The  seal  of  the  writing  obligatory  also  is  to 
be  of  two  parts ;  the  greater  of  which  is  to  remain  with 
the  mayor  or  chief  warden,  the  other  with  the  clerk.  In- 
stead of  the  prefatory  process  against  his  movables,  by 
this  act  the  body  of  the  debtor,  if  he  is  a  layman,  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance,  and  committed  to  prison  till 

JaeiaB  should  issue  against  the  extenders  upon  the  recognizance  ( Year'Bookf 
40  Edw.  Ill,  fol.  27 ;  ci ride  44  Edw.  /J/.,fol.  2;  2  flen.  jr.,fol.  17;  2  JMcA* 
IILf  and  15  Hen,  VIL,  fol.  15).  If  the  oonusee  once  agreed  to  the  extent^ 
he  could  not  disagree  afterwards  (44  Edw.  HI,,  foL  2). 
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he  has  agreed  about  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  if  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  <k)  not  receive  him,  he  is  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  debt :  a  like  power  is  given  to  the  chan- 
cellor, if  the  debtor  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mayor.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  he  is  taken,  his 
chattels  and  land  (without  confining  it  to  bur^ges  de- 
visable, as  the  last  act  did)  are  to  be  delivered  to  nim,  that 
he  may  pay  his  debts  by  selling  them ;  and  such  sale  of 
his  lands  and  tenements  during  the  quarter  of  a  year,  for 
the  discharge  of  his  debts  was  declared  good  and  effectual. 
If  he  did  not  make  agreement  about  payment  within  the 
second  quarter  of  a  year,  all  his  goods  and  lands  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  creditor  by  a  reasonable  extent, 
to  hold  them  until  such  time  as  the  debt  is  wholly  levied  (a); 
and  the  debtor  is  still  to  continue  in  prison,  and  be 
kept  on  bread  and  water  by  the  merchant.  The  mer- 
chant is  to  have  such  seisin  in  the  lands  and  tenements 
delivered  to  him  or  his  assignee  as  to  be  entitled  to  main- 
tain a  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  and  re-disseisin,  as  if  it  was 
a  ^ift  of  freehold  to  him  and  his  assigns,  till  the  debt  is 
paid.  When  the  debt  is  paid,  the  land  is  to  be  restored, 
and  the  debtor  delivered  from  prison.  The  statute  directs 
that  writs  issued  bv  the  chancellor  for  taking  the  debtor 
should  command  the  sheriff  to  certify  the  justices  of  one 
bench  or  the  other  what  had  been  done  therein,  at  a  cer- 
tain day ;  at  which  day  the  merchant  is  to  appear,  and 
there  sue,  if  agreement  is  not  made.  If  the  sheriff  re- 
turned non  inventuSj  or  that  he  was  a  clerk,  then  they  pro- 
ceeded against  the  goods  and  land,  as  before-mentioned. 
The  creditor  is  to  be  allowed  all  damages,  costs,  and  ex- 

(a)  If  the  land  should  be  ''extended''  too  low  (or  for  too  small  a  sumVthe 
oonasor  coald  not  have  a  re-extent,  for  he  could  tender  the  money  and  nave 
his  land  again ;  and  if  the  land  was  extended  at  too  high  a  valne,  the  con- 
usee  could  not  have  re-extent,  for  he  could  pray  that  the  extenders  should 
have  it ;  and  they  should  answer  according  to  the  statute  of  Acton  Buroel 
(the  above  act) ;  but  it  ought  to  be  at  the  first  day  of  the  return  of  the 
extent,  for  if  he  affreed  to  the  extent,  he  could  not  refuse  it  ( Tear-Book^  15 
Hen,  VIL,  14).  And  it  was  held  that  the  conusee,  under  statute  merchant 
or  staple,  should  recover  his  costs,  damages,  and  expenses  (/6ui.).  A  statute 
merchant  was  extended,  and  the  extent  returned,  and  the  conusee  came  and 
said  that  the  lands,  were  extended  too  high,  and  prayed  that  the  extenders 
should  have  it  according  to  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumel,  and  it  was  awarded 

iYear-Bookj  40  ^w.  III.,  fol.  21).    In  another  case,  the  conusee  complained 
lat  the  land  was  valued  too  high,  that  is,  at  3s.  an  acre,  whereas  it  was  only 
worth  Is.  an  acre  (  YeofBook,  21  Edw.  111,^  21). 
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penBes.  If  there  are  sureties,  they  are  to  be  proceeded 
against,  as  the  principal  debtor  is. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  statute,  that  all  lands  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  acknowledging  the 
recognizance,  even  if  given  away  since  by  feoffment,  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  merchant;  and  after  the  debt  paid, 
they  are  to  return  to  the  feoffee.  Further,  it  was  added 
by  way  of  caution,  that  should  the  debtor  or  his  sureties 
die,  the  merchant  shall  not  take  the  body  of  his  heir,  but 
shall  have  his  lands,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  debtor  was 
living.  All  persons  might  enter  into  recognizances  under 
this  act,  6xcept  only  Jews,  to  whom  this  statute  was  not 
to  eztei^d.  Tiiere  was  a  savins  of  the  old  method  of  ac- 
knowledging recognizances,  which  was  to  be  practised  as 
before.  The  writ  to  take  the  person  recited  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  recognizance,  and  then  commanded,  qubd 
corpus  prcedicti  A.  si  Jmcus  sit,  capias,  et  in  prisond  nostrd 
sawo  custodirifadaSy  qwmsque  de  proedicto  ddito  satisfecerit 

This  last  statute  maj  be  considered  as  contributing  to 
extend  the  power  of  alienating  land.  In  the  same  sessions, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  any  common  creditor  by  judg- 
ment was  empowered  to  take  half  the  debtor's  land  la 
execution ;  but  we  see  that,  in  favor  of  trade,  a  merchant 
who  had  resorted  to  this  security  might  have  the  whole. 
A  recognizance  acknowledged  with  the  formalities  here 
prescril^,  was  in  after-times  called  a  statute  merchant; 
and  a  person  who  held  lands  in  execution  for  payment  of 
his  deot,  as  hereby  directed,  was  called  tenant  by  statute 
merchant 
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Quonr  of  EroATBEhTAn.— Bssulatiok  or  the  Etre— Justicbb  of 
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8ENTATI0E8      TO     ChUBCHES  —  AdMSASUBEMENTB    OF      DOWEB    AND 

Paotubb  —  Wbitb    IK    GoNBHOLi    Casu — Ejectment    of    Wabd 

—  Pbesemtmentb  of  Jubobb  to  be  Sealed  —  Rape — Statute  of 
Winchester — Statute  of  Giboukbpeotb  Aoatis. 

THE  most  distinguished  period  of  this  king's  reign  is 
the  thirteenth  year,  when  great  alterations  were  made 
in  the  law  bv  several  statutes.  In  this  year  we  have  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester, the  statute  of  merchants  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  and  the  statute  of  circumspecte  aaatis.  Each, 
of  these  is  an  important  occurrence  in  the  juridical  history 
of  this  reign  (a). 

(a)  The  general  legislation  of  the  reign,  and  indeed  of  any  other,  may 
fitly  be  considered,  mrsL  as  relating  to  the  titles  of  transfer  of  land ;  and 
next,  and  especially,  with  reference  to  religion,  or  the  church ;  and  then  as 
regarded  the  administration  of  justice.  As  regards  the  titles  or  transfers  of 
land,  this  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  attention  given  by  the  legislature  to  the 
subject  of  )&i«i,  which  were  used  as  a  species  of  record  or  registration  of  a 
title  or  a  transfer  of  title.  The  subject  of  fines  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  recoveries,  which  only  difiered  therefrom  in  that  both,  being  founded 
on  suitSj  or  supposed  suits  for  land,  a  fine  was  in  accord  ent^^  into  by  the 
parties  in  cases,  and  a  recovery  was  a  judgment  recovered  by  defiiult.  And 
Doth  had  this  value  that,  bein^  records  of  courts  of  law,  they  were  preserved 
under  the  protection  of  the  kind's  courts,  and  were  not  like  private  deeds, 
which  might  be  lost  or  destroyed,  a  consiaeration  of  no  small  importance  in 
times  of  constant  turbulence  and  disturbance.  These  fines  or  recoveries  were 
solemn  records  of  titles  or  transfers  of  title ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  reports  and  records  of  subsequent  reigns  that  they  were  used  as  fnx 
back  as  the  last  reign  for  purposes  of  conveyance^r  as  permanent  records 
of  conveyance,  the  titles  or  limitations  of  Isoid.  Fines  thus  used,  recording 
several  successive  limitations,  are  mentioned  as  of  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 
(vide  Year-Booh),  and  see  (BelUwt^s  Cbses,  temp.  Rich,  U,,  Fines).  That 
recoveries  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  trannfer  of  land  is  apparent  from 
one  of  the  earliest  statutes  of  this  reiffn,  that  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw,  /.,  ell), 
against  feigned  recoveries,  in  which  he  to  whom  the  freehold  belonged 
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In  disconrsing  of  these  statutes,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  second.     The  first  chapter  of 

caaaed  himself  to  be  impleaded  bj  collusion  and  made  default,  or  came  into 
court,  or  gave  it  up ;  and  the  legal  effect  of  a  recovery  is  shown  by  another 
statute  of  the  same  reign  (13  Edw.  /.,  st  1,  c.  iv.),  "  that  if  a  man  had  lost  his 
land  by  default,  he  had  none  other  recovery  than  by  writ  of  right,  which  was 
not  maintainable  by  any  that  could  not  claim  of  m^re  right  as  tenants  for 
life  or  entail"  (13  Edw,  /;,  s.  1),  and  that  statute  therefore  provided  that  they 
might  recover  tueir  estate  by  another  writ  than  by  a  writ  of  right,  which  lay 
only  for  the  owner  in  fee-simple.  Thus,  then,  the  effect  of  a  recovery  by 
default  was,  that  those  who  were  not  parties  or  privies  could  recover  in  a 
real  action  according  to  their  right,  but  then  tney  were  driven  to  such 
actions.  The  effect  of  a  record  was  always  that  it  l)ound  parties  or  privies, 
and  this  applied  to  a  fine  as  well  as  a  recovery.  And  hence  the  subsequent 
statute  (13  Edw.  /.,  c.  32)  asainst  feigned  recoveries  by  religious  men  to 
avoid  the  mortmain  laws.  Tnenoe  the  statute  de  donig  about  uie  same  time 
(13  Edw,  /.,  c.  i.)  passed  against  aUenati<His  of  estates-tail,  enacted  that  fines 
contrary  thereto  snould  be  void,  so  that  even  the  heirs  could  avoid  them. 
It  is  observable  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  feigned  recoveries  to  bar 
estates-tail,  although  the  legislature  were  well  aware  that  such  recoveries 
were  used,  having  already  provided  against  them  in  the  earlier  statute  of 
Gloucester.  Then  a  later  statute  of  the  reisn  (18  Edw.  I.^  s.  4,  c.  i.),  the 
statute  as  to  the  modus  levandi  fines,  described  the  formalities  of  fines  and 
declared,  "And  the  cause  wherefore  such  solemnity  ought  to  be  done  in  a  fine 
is,  because  a  fine  is  of  so  high  a  bar,  of  so  great  a  forc^  and  of  so  strong  a 
nature  that  it  conclndeth  not  only  such  as  be  parties  and  privies  thereto,  and 
their  heirs,  but  other  people  of  the  world,  being  of  full  ag^  and  within  the 
fi>nr  seas,  the  day  of  the  fine  levied,  if  tney  make  not  their  claim  of  their 
action  within  a  year  and  a  day.''  But  this  certainly  was  not  carried  out.  for 
in  the  subsequent  statute  (27  Edward  /.,  c.  i.)  it  was  provided,  that,  as  nnes 
levied  in  the  courts  ought  to  and  do  make  an  end  of  all  matters,  and  there- 
fore are  called  fines,  but  the  pcartia  and  their  heire  had  been  admitted  to  defeat 
them  by  alleging  that  they  or  their  ancestors  were  always  seized  of  the  land, 
it  was  provided  that  such  exceptions  should  not  be  allowed  in  future.  The 
tenor  of  these  statutes  strongly  shows  the  extreme  importance  attached  to 
these  permanent  records  of  titles  or  transfers  of  land ;  and  their  importance 
in  such  an  age  may  easily  be  understood.  Nevertheless,  as  times  altered, 
and  as  the  law  became  more  firmly  settled,  the  courts  of  law,  in  spite  of  the 
express  provisions  of  these  statutes,  permitted  persons,  at  first  strangers,  and 
then  even  the  heir&  to  defeat  fines  oy  showing  that  the  parties  to  the  fines 
had  no  estate  in  the  land.  The  Year-Books  of  Edward  III.  and  BeUew^e 
CoMS,  temp.  Richard  II.,  contain  numerous  cases  of  fines  defeated  on  that 
ffround.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  passed  in  this  reign  enabled  parties  to 
nave  executions  upon  fines  without  being  put  to  a  real  action.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  very  statute  of  Westminster  2,  in  which  fines  to  bar  estates- 
tail  were  prohibited^the  legislature  made  provision  for  the  summary  execu- 
tion of  fines  (St.  of  Weetminster  2,  c.  xlv.],  reciting  that  of  such  things  as  he 
recorded  before  the  judges  and  enrolled  in  their  rolls,  process  of  plea  oueht 
not  to  be  made  by  summons,  etc.,  as  in  cases  of  deeds  out  of  court,  and  it 
provided  that  those  things  whidi  were  found  enrolled  before  them  of  record 
or  continued  as  fines,  that  thenceforth  they  should  have  such  viffor  that  it 
shall  not  need  to  plead  to  them ;  but  when  tlie  fine  was  levied  within  a  year, 
the  party  should  forthwith  have  execution,  and  if  the  fine  was  levied  of  a 
further  time  passed,  there  might  be  scire  foidas  to  call  upon  the  opp<^ite 
party  to  show  cause  why  the  fine  should  not  be  executed.    The  practical 
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this  statute  is  on  the  subject  of  some  of  those  conditional 
estates  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  the  last  reign.^  It 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  statute  de  dords 
comitic7iaUbii3.  This  act  has  occasioned  more  discussion 
than,  perhaps,  any  parliamentary  provision  in  the  statute- 
book  ;  and  deserves  a  very  particular  co'nsideration  in  this 
place.  The  design  of  it  cannot  be  better  under-  origin  of 
stood  than  from  a  recital  of  its  contents.  It  •«**^*^- 
says,  that  where  lands  were  given  upon  condition,  as  to  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  begotten  between  them ; 
with  an  express  condition  that,  should  the  man  and  his 
wife  die  without  heirs,  begotten  between  them,  the  land 

effect  of  this  wao^  that  although  fines  to  har  estates-tail  were  prohibited 
(noUiiug  being  said  against  recoveries,  which,  therefore,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  continned  to  be  used  for  that  purpose),  fines  were  invaluable  as 
permanent  records  of  the  titles  to  land,  and  especially  of  the  limUations  of 
estates,  of  estates-tail  or  otherwise,  which  were  thus  placed  upon  record,  and 
could  at  any  time  be  executed  without  putting  the  party  to  the  dela^  of  a 
real  action,  unless  defeated  bv  showing  tnat  the  purties  had  no  estate  m  the 
land  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied.  And  so^  in  point  of  fact,  fines  continued 
to  be  used  all  through  this  reign  and  the  ensuing  reigns  (as  the  reports  and 
records  of  cases  in  subsequent  reigns  show) ;  that  is,  continued  to  be  used  for 
the  double  purpose  of  enecting  and  of  recording  transfers  of  land,  and  plac- 
ing upon  record  the  titles  to  land,  and  the  successive  limitations  to  which  it 
was  subject  In  point  of  fact,  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  titles  to  land 
were  created,  transferred,  and  recorded,  and  tne  country,  by  this  system  of 
fines,  had  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  registration  of  titles.  With  regard 
to  recoveries,  they  were  rather  used  for  alienation,  or  for  the  alteration  of 
titles  and  estates.  And  the  use  of  fines  and  recoveries  for  these  purposes 
formed  the  great  features  of  the  law  of  this  period,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
landed  property.  The  recovery  was  in  form  a  recovery  in  a  real  action  by 
default,  and  formed  all  the  proceedings  proper  for  such  a  cause  —  one  of 
which  was  public  proclamation.  And  therefore  the  statute  as  to  the  mode 
of  levying  fines  required  that  they  be  openly  read  in  court.  The  essence 
and  substance  of  the  proceedings  were  publicity  and  notoriety,  as  a  means  of 
notice  to  persons  interested.  And  therefore  all  who  did  not  come  forward 
within  a  year  and  a  day  were  barred.  But  as  the  tenants  for  the  particular 
estate,  as  tenants  in  tail,  often  £iiled  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  issue,  it  was 
thought  right  to  provide  that  the  issue  snonld  not  be  barred ;  and  as  in  those 
turbulent  times  men  were  often  deterred  from  coming  forward,  a  statute  of 
Edward  111.  provided  that  they  mi^ht  come  forward  at  any  time.  The  other 
head  of  law  relating  to  the  subject  is  the  law  of  mortmain,  which  originated 
in  this  rei^,  and  was  directed  against  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  church. 
The  remaming  great  head  of  law  and  l^slation  in  this  reipi  is  that  which 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice.  All  these  matters  will  be  found  fully 
treated  of  by  our  author,  but  it  was  deemed  that  it  would  be  of  assistance 
and  advantage  to  the  reader  to  present  this  general  review  of  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  the  reign,  so  as  to  point  out  or  suggest  to 
his  mind  the  connection  and  mutual  illustration  of  these  various  heads  or 
subjects  of  law  and  legislation. 

1  Vide  mUe,  87,  88. 
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should  revert  to  the  donor  or  his  heir :  again,  where  land 
was  given  in  Uberum  mariia^um  (which  sort  of  gift,  we 
know,  had  an  implied  condition,  that,^  upon  the  death  of 
the  husband  and  wi£d  without  any  heir  begotten  between 
them,  the  land  should  revert  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs) : 
again,  where  land  was  given  to  a  man  et  hceredibus  de  corpare 
suo  ezeuntibus;  it  seemed  hard,  says  the  statute,  to  the 
donor  and  his  heirs,  that  their  will  expressed  in  the  gift 
should  not  be  observed ;  for,  says  the  act,  in  all  the  above 
cases  the  feoifees  post  prdem  suseiiatam,  et  exeuntem  ab  ipsiSj 
have  hitherto  had  a  power  to  alien  the  land  so  given  upon 
condition,  and  to  disinherit  their  issue,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  donors,  and  the  express  form  of  the  gift.  And 
whereas,  if  such  feoffees  had  no  issue,  and  even  if  there 
had  been  any  issue,  which  had  afterwards  died,  the  land, 
ought,  by  the  express  form  of  the  gift,  to  revert  to  the 
donor  or  his  heir;  yet  the  persons  to  whom  such  condi- 
tional gift  had  been  made,  used  to  infeoff  others,  and  so 
bar  the  donors  of  their  reversion ;  all  which  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  form  of  the  gift. 

These  are  the  mischiefs  of  which  the  statute  complains ;. 
and  to  remove  them  it  ordains  as  follows :  that  thence- 
forward "  the  loUl  of  the  giver^  a/xording  to  the  form  in  the 
deed  of  gift  manifestly  expressed^  shall  be  observed;  "  so  that 
the  person  to  whom  such  a  conditional  gift  was  made 
should  not  have  power  to  alien,  and  prevent  the  land  from 
remaining  to  his  issue,  or,  upon  failure  of  issue,  to  the 
donor  or  his  heir  (a).    It  was  declared  that  the  second 

(a)  This  plainlj  alludes  to  some  power  of  alienation  by  the  tenant  in  tail 
to  prevent  the  land  from  rtmainmg  to  the  issue,  as  weU  as  to  alienations  upon 
faUwre  of  issue.  And  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  alienation  by  fine  or 
recovery.  These  modes  of  alienation  being  by  matter  of  record,  and  in  ao 
tions  or  suits  at  law,  which  were  parsoed  with  the  same  form  as  if  real,  and 
were  not  to  be  presumed  to  be  fictitious,  would  bar  the  issue  in  tail  as  priviea 
in  estate ;  and  even  as  against  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  whose  right  in  r^ 
version  would  only  arise  upon  fidlure  of  the  issue  in  tail,  would  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  and  operation,  putting  him  to  a  remote  and  contingent  remedy. 
The  present  statute  only  alludes  tojiaei^  not  recoveries. 

^  These  words  are  taken  from  the  translation  in  oar  statute-book.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  statute,  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  original ;  and  the 
language,  for  that  reason,  will  be  found  to  vary  from  the  common  translations. 
The  r^der  who  has  passed  through  the  former  part  of  this  history,  in^«ad 
of  a  d4sed  of  ^,  he  would  expect  to  hear  of  a  charter  </  donation,  and  so  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be.  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  language 
of  the  time,  in  pursuing  an  inquiry  like  this,  every  one  must  know.  A 
curious  observation  in  the  next  page,  upon  the  construction  of  this  statute^  is 
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• 

hnsband  of  Bnch  woman  should  iK>t  claim  anything  per 
legem  AngUoe^  in  such  conditional  gift ;  nor  the  issue  of 
such  second  husband  claim  anything  by  descent;  but  that 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  a  man  and  woman  to 
whom  land  was  so  ^iven,  it  should  revert  to  their  issue, 
or  to  the  donor  or  his  heir ;  so  that  the  law,  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  laid  down  both  by  Olanville  and  Bracton,  was 
changed;  and  the  opinion  maintained  by  Stephanus  de 
Segrave  in  the  last  reign  was  established.^  These  are  the 
words  of  this  famous  law;  the  great  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  to  secure  the  then  possessors  of  land 
in  the  power  of  making  dispositions  that  were  to  endure 
to  all  eternity.  The  inclination  showed  by  the  courts  to 
support  the  principle  of  this  statute,  and  the  construction 
they  put  upon  it,  soon  promised  to  carry  this  intention 
into  full  enect. 

The  construction  of  the  judges  upon  the  wording  and 
intention  of  this  statute  was,  that  the  donee  should  no 
longer  have  a  fee  eonditionalj  as  before,  but  that  the  fee 
should  be  entaUli^  cut,  or  divided,  and  he  should  have  a 
foedum  talUaJtum.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  makers  of  the  act ;  for,  in  the  same  parlia- 
ment, and  before  the  statute  could  have  been  agitated  in 
the  courts  of  law,  we  find  the  term  fcedum  tauicUum^  as 
expressing  an  estate  then  existing  in  the  law  (a).    It  ap- 

{a)  If  land  was  giyen  in  taU,  with  warranty  to  dooee,  and  his  heirs,  and 
BOBignR.  and  the  donee  aliened  in  fee  and  died  without  issue  the  warranty 
womd  oe  a  bar  to  a  farmedon  for  recovery  by  the  recorder  (Year^Book,  4S 
Edw.  IILf  4).  It  was  said  that  at  common  law,  if  land  was  given  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  heirs  male  of  his  body,  if  he  had  issue,  then 
it  was  a  fee  simple,  for  it  was  a  fee  simple  at  common  law,  though  otherwisie. 
Binoe  the  statute  of  Westminster  2,  c.  i.,  and  after  issue  had,  the  donee  ooula 
at  common  law  alien,  but  if  he  died  without  issue  and  had  not  aliened,  then 
fomedon  a  reverter  lay  (18  Assize,  foL  5).  But  after  the  statute,  where  the 
donee  died  without  issue,  and  heir  of  the  donor  could  reooyer  (35  Assize,  foL 
14),  for  it  was  adjudged  an  estate  tail  and  not  fee  simple  (Ilnd.),  So,  since 
the  statute,  the  donee  in  tail  had  not  fee  simple,  swiU  habuii  prius.  but  the  fee 
simple  remained  with  donor  ( Year-Book,  5  jETen.  F7/.,  14).  Tne  effect  of 
this  statute  may  be  explained  thus  by  a  case  in  the  next  reign.  Before 
the  statute,  if  t^ant  in  tail  made  lease  for  life  and  then  released,  the  issue 
would  be  bound  in  a  writ  of  fbrmedon ;  and  so  after  the  statute,  where  tenant 

ibonded  entirely  on  the  expreasion,  and  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  common 
translation  had  been  feUowed.  The  reader  should  be  apprised  that,  from  the 
time  of  this  king,  a  conflict  will  inevitably  arise  between  the  old  and  new 
language  of  the  law,  and  the  victory  will  in  the  end  be  decided  in  fiivor  of 
the  latter. 
*  Vide  mOe,  c.  v.  *  Ch.  46. 
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pears,  that  very  early  after  the  statute  the  judges  had 
gone  a  great  way  in  pursuing  its  intention ;  for  tney  not 
only  cut  a  fee  tail  out  of  a  fee  simple,  but  they  again  di- 
vided the  fee  tail :  as  for  instance,  if  a  person  took  land 
by  purchase  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  to  the  issue  be- 
gotten by  them  in  lawful  matrimony,  nothing  would  here 
accrue  to  the  purchasers  but  a  freehold  for  their  lives, 
and  the  fee  to  their  issue :  if  they  had  no  issue,  the  fee 
remained  in  the  person  of  the  donor  till  they  had  issue ; 
and  if  the  purchaser  had  no  issue,  or  the  issue  failed,  the 
land  reverted  to  the  donor.*  In  this  construction  they 
seemed  entirely  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  statute ;  for 
it  speaks  of  the  land  not  as  descending  to  the  issue,  but  as 
remainina*  or  reverting;  and,  notwithstanding  the  term  de- 
scendere  m  the  writ  given  bj  the  act,  it  seems  to  consider 
the  issue  and  the  donor  as  in  the  same  light.  The  num- 
berless consequences  which  followed  from  the  restriction 
imposed  by  this  statute,  furnish  no  small  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  landed  property  afterwards  became  sub* 
ject ;  as  will  be  seen  in  tne  course  of  this  histoir. 

A  remedy  was  ordained  by  this  act  for  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  regulation  made  by  it.  The 
following  form  of  a  writ  was  given:  Praecipe  A.  quodiustiy 
etc.y  reddat  B.  manerium  de  F.  cum  suis  pertinenHis^  qrwd  C. 
dedit  tali  viro^  et  tali  mvJieriy  et  hceredibua  de  ipso  viro  dmuUere 
eoceuntibus^  etc.  Or  thus :  qvM  C.  dedit  tali  viro  in  liberum 
maritagium  earn  tali  muUerey  et  qvjod  post  mortem  prcedictorum 
viri  et  mvlieris^  prcedicto  B.flio  eorundem  viri  et  mulieris  de- 
scendere  debeai  per  formam  donatioms  prcedictce^  vt  dicit^  etc. 
Or  thus :  quod  G.  dedit  tali  et  hceredibus  de  cormre  swo  ezeun- 
tibiis^  et  quod  post  mortem  iUius  talis^  prcedicto  jB.JiUo  prcedicti 
talis  descendere  debeat  per  formam^  etc.  The  writ  here  eiven 
was  the  issue,  and  was  in  after-times  called  9kformeaon  in 

in  tail  before  the  statute  had  made  lease  for  life,  and  had  then  released  his 
reversion  in  tail  ( Ytar-Book^  44  Edw,  111.,  fol.  3|.  There  the  issue  in  taU 
brought  a  writ  of  formedon,  and  it  was  pleaded  tnat  the  ancestor  before  the 
statute,  leased  for  life,  and  then  released  also  before  the  statute.  And  it  was 
adjudged  that  as  the  lease  and  release  were  before  the  statute,  the  issue  in 
tail  were  barred,  although  it  was  argued  that  the  fee  simple  did  not  pass  as 
the  reversion  was  in  tail ;  it  appears  to  have  been  held  otherwise,  but  it  was 
implied  that  it  would  not  be  so  if  the  lease  and  release  were  after  the  statute 
(4  £.,  44  Edw.  Ul^y  fol.  3). 

*  Britt.,  foL  93. 

'  An  estate  ad  remaiMntuiin^  in  GlanriUe,  signifies  an  estate  in  fee.  Lib. 
▼ii.,  c  1. 
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discender.  There  was  no  writ  of  formedon  in  reverter^  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  given  by  the  statute ;  the  writ 
whereby  the  donor  might  recover  when  issue  fails,  (says 
the  act)  being  common  enough  in  the  chancery;  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  writ  in  Bracton.  Lest  the 
eflBcauy  allowed  by  the  law  to  a  fine  should  prejudice  the 
provisions  hereby  ordained,  it  was  declared,  that  if  a  fine 
was  levied  of  lands  given  in  the  above  form,  ipso  jure  sit 
nuUus^  it  should  be  void;  and  their  heirs,  or  those  to 
whom  the  reversion  belonged,  though  they  were  of  full 
age,  within  England,  and  out  of  prison,  should  not  be 
under  necessity  to  make  their  claim.*  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  statute  de  doniSj  to  which  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  recur  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

It  has  been  seen'  how  the  administration  of  intestates' 
effects  came  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary,  who  was 
bound,  however,  to  do  such  things  as  the  executors  would 
have  been  liable  to  had  there  been  a  will.  It  seems  this 
part  of  his  charge  was  not  sufiElciently  considered  by  the 
bishop  (a),  and  therefore  the  following  declaration  of  the 
common  law  was  made,  namely,  that  the  ordinary  should 
be  bound  to  answer  the  debts  of  the  intestate,  as  far  as 
the  goods  would  go,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  executors 
must  have  done.* 

Executors  could  not,  by  the  common  law,  have  an  ac- 
tion of  account,  for  an  account  to  be  made  to  the  testator, 
because  an  account  was  a  matter  that  was  considered  as 
resting  in  privity  between  the  two  parties  concerned :  for 

(a)  The  author,  it  is  conceived,  had  not  rightly  apprehended  the  reason 
for  the  enactment  which  was,  by  making  it  a  matter  of  common  law,  cosni- 
sance  to  apply  the  rales  of  the  common  law  as  to  debts,  thd  proof  of  debts, 
their  discharge,  and  the  like :  as  to  which  there  were  various  differences  be- 
tween the  common  law  and  the  civil  or  canon  law.  So  long  as  the  matter 
was  entirely  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  the  rules  of  the  canon  law  would  be 
followed ;  But  the  efiect  of  the  statute  was  to  impose  a  gtcUtUabU  duty  on  the 
ordinary ;  the  performance  of  which  would  then  be  enforced  by  the  courts 
of  common  law,  according  to  rules  of  the  common  law.  As  regards  th^duty 
to  pay  the  just  debts  of  the  deceased,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
canon  law  and  the  common  law ;  but  as  to  what  constiiuied  debts,  or  as  to  the 
proof  of  debts,  or  the  discharge  of  debt^  there  would  often  be  a  difference, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  difference  between  the  lia- 
bility of  the  executor  and  administrator. 

'  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  these  very  words  are  used  by  Bracton 
to  express  that  a  fine  was  void.     Vide  256. 
«  Ch.  1.     Vide  cmte. 
»  Vide  ante,  «  Ch.  29. 
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whicli  reason  it  was  ordained  that,  for  the  future,  they 
should  have  a  writ  de  compotOj  with  the  same  process  as 
the  deceased  would  have  been  entitled  to.^ 

The  remainder  of  this  statute  consists  of  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  justice.    These  were  very  nu- 
merous and  important;  the  change  in  the  order  and  course 
of  judicature,  which  was  the  grand  object  of  Edward  s 
reformation  in  the  law,  being  principally  effected  by  this 
statute  (a).    These  regulations  divide  themselves  into  such 
as  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  and  such  as  made 
any  variation  in  the  ^course  of  proceeding.    We  shall  first 
speak  of  the  former,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
AMoiation  of  ^J^^  (^)«    There  used  to  be  proclamation  made 
Qi«  9jtt,     £qp  ^^^  delivery  of  all  writs  by  a  certain  day, 

(a)  Not,  88  has  already  been  seen,  from  any  regard  for  justice  (for  there 
never  was  a  more  Tapacions,  nnscnipuloas,  and  arbitrary  soyereign),  but 
simply  (as  already  explained)  because,  being  a  saj^ons  prince,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  made  a  source 
of  revenue.  Hence  his  legislation  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  royal 
courts,  with  a  regular  judicature  and  regular  procedure ;  and  to  the  transfiSr 
of  business  as  much  as  possible  from  the  old  local  popular  tribunals  to  these 
roval  courts :  the  suits  in  which,  by  means  of  fees  and  fines,  became  a  fright- 
ful source  oi  profit  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  the  justices  itinerant  had  been  appointed  to  go  circuits  so  long  ago 
as  the  rei^  of  Henry  U.  (or  rather  Henry  I.),  yet  now  we  find  under  tms 
king,  justices  in  eyre,  or  of  oyer  and  terminer,  going  only  once  in  seven 
years.  The  reason  has  already  elsewhere  been  mentioned  and  is  indeed  in- 
dicated  by  the  chapters  in  Britton  relating  to  the  subject,  that  these  justices 
in  eyre  applied  themselves  far  more  carefully  to  fines  and  forfeitures  than 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  were  regarded  more  as  oppressors  than 
protectors ;  and  hence  it  was  desired  that  they  should  come  only  once  in 
seven  years.  One  great  head  of  their  inquiries,  and  that  to  which  it  is  be- 
lieved they  applied  themselves  more  closely  than  any  other,  was  as  to  fran- 
chises; the  assumption  of  which,  without  proof  of  legal  title,  exposed  the 
party  not  onl;jr  to  forfeiture  but  fine.  And  every  oflence  against  the  crown 
which  would  mvolve  an  amerciament  or  forfeiture  was  eagerly  inquired  into, 
as  appears  from  several  chapters  in  Britton.  Hence  it  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  every  possible  excuse  for  non-attendance  was  taken  advantage  ou 

lb)  As  to  this  in  Britton's  treatise,  the  king  is  represented  as  saying,  "  £t 
volons  nous  ^que  justices  errants,  soient  assignee  oyer  et  terminer  en  chescun 
oounte  de  vii.  ans  en  viL  ans."  .  .  .  (fol.  1).  And  then  there  is  a  chapter, 
" De  Eyres" — '"Quant  a  nos  venues  et  al  eyres  de  noe  justices,  volons  nous 
que  general  crie  soit  fait  solempnement  par  les  cytes  et  burghes  par  tout 
counte,  que  trestons  les  franks  del  counte  et  touts  les  mainpris  del  counte 
soient,  a  certein  jour  que  contoigne  xl.  jours  ou  meyns  devant  nous  ou  ceux 
justices  que  serront  nosmes  en  nostre  maundement  a  eyrer  en  mesme  counte, 
et  touts  ceux  que  ascune  firanchise  deyment  en  mesme  counte  soient  mesme 

*Ch,23. 
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after  which  no  writ  was  to  be  received.  Suitors  trusting 
to  this  used  to  depart,  when,  by  some  connivance,  writs 
would  be  received  in  their  absence,  and  they  lost  their 
land  by  default.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  justices  in  their  eyres  should  appoint  a  time  of  fifteen 
days,  or  a  month,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  county,  within  which  the  sheriff  was  to  certify  the 
chief  justice  of  eyre,  how  many  and  what  writs  he  had, 
and  none  was  to  be  received  after  that ;  but  all  process 
issuing  upon  ^its  received  after  that  was  to  be  null  and 
void.  However,  to  this  there  were  made  several  excep- 
tions; first,  that  writs  abated  might,  during  the  whole 
eyre,  be  amended :  secondly,  that  writs  of  dower  of  the 
seisin  of  men  who  died  within  the  summons  of  the  eyre,* 
assizes  ultimce  prcesentoMoniSy  writs  of  quare  impedity  of 
churches  vacant  within  the  aforesaid  summons,  should  be 
received  at  any  time  before  the  departure  of  the  justices: 
and  lastly,  that  all  writs  of  novel  disseisin,  at  what  time  so- 
ever the  disseisin  was  done,  should  be  received  in  the  eyre. 
This  chapter  makes  a  provision  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  attorneys.  At  common  law,  the  king  might,  by 
letters-patent,  or  by  writ  under  his  seal,  grant  to  any  de- 
mandant or  plaintiff,  tenant  or  defendant,  to  make  his 
attorney  in  any  action,  and  command  the  judges  to  admit 
such  person  to  be  attorney;  but  now,  by  this  act,  for  the 
quiet  and  good  of  his  subjects,  the  king  de  spedali  gratid 
granted  that  such  as  had  lands  in  several  shires  where  the 
eyre  was  held,  and  had  a  suit  there,  and  were  apprehen- 
sive that  they  might  be  sued  in  some  other  county,  as  be- 
fore the  justices  of  the  benches  of  Westminster,  or  the 
justices  ad  capimdas  assisaSy  or  in  any  county  before  the 
sheriff,  or  in  a  court  baron,  might  make  their  general 
attomer/. to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  for  them  in  the  eyre : 
which  attorneys  were  to  have  authority  to  do  all  acts,  till 
they  were  removed,  and  the  plea  determined;  though 
they  were  not  on  that  account  to  be  excused  from  being 
put  on  juries  and  assizes  before  the  justices.*    By  this 

le  jour  dayant  dob  oa  les  jostices,  et  cheacan  monstre  apertemeDty  et  des 
friBchement  par  lettree  queles  frandiiBeB  11  dajme,"  etc 

^  Lord  Coke,  2  Inst,  377,  constmes  in/Va  mimmowUionem  itineru  to  siffniiV 
the  space  of  forty  days  preyiotu  to  the  coming  of  the  jastices  in  ejre ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  means,  as  in  Bracton,  the  district  within  which  the 
summons  of  the  justices  itinerant  would  run. 

*  Ch.  10. 
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parliamentary  permission  to  make  attorneys,  the  king 
gave  up  the  fees  that  used  to  be  paid  for  a  special  permis- 
sion to  appoint  an  attorney;  and,  in  proportion,  the  carry- 
ing on  a  suit  became  less  expensive  and  troublesome  to 
the  subject  than  it  had  been.^ 

The  next  provisions  concerning  judicature  are  c.  29  and 
30.  The  former  relates  to  justices  ad  audiendum  et  termi- 
nandum^  or*  of  oyer  and  terminer,  as  they  have  since  been 
usually  called.  Of  these  there  is  no  mention  in  Bracton^ 
though  they  are  hinted  at  in  a  statute  of  th%  last  reign  (a.) 

(a)  These  commissions  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  commissions  of  the 
eyres  or  "  itinera,"  and  were  in  substance  the  same  —  the  result  being,  when 
they  became  regular  and  settled  by  prescription  and  QsagOi  to  substitute  our 
modem  iustioee  of  assize  for  the  old  justices  itinerant.  The  commission  of 
oyer  ana  terminer  —  a  commission  to  "  hear  and  determine,"  is  in  fact  the 
most  general  form  of  a  commission  from  the  crown  to  administer  justice ; 
and  it  will  comprise  either  ciyil  or  criminal  matters.  It,  therefore,  is  the 
most  comprehensiye  of  the  commissions  under  which  judges  of  assise  after- 
wards sa^  and  still  continue  to  sit ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  commission  issued  by  the  crown  for  the  administration  of  justice.  There 
is  reason  to  beUeye  that  originally  justice  was  adminhttered  under  these 
general  commissions  yery  roughly  and  arbitrarily ;  but  by  degrees,  as  usage 
settled  the  general  course  of  procedure  all  oyer  the  kingdom,  that  ffenenl 
course  became  established,  as  the  course  of  the  common  law  (though  there 
were  still  yariances  of  practice  in  the  different  counties),  and  a  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  was  understood  to  mean  a  commission  to  hear  and  de- 
termine according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It  is  to  be  obseryed 
that  in  these  commissions  we  see  the  earliest  exercise  and  illustration  of  the 
great  prero^tiye  of  the  crown  to  administer  justice;  and  it  is  only  by  usage 
or  prescription  that  this  prerogatiye  is  limited,  apart  from  statute.  It  is  not 
now  (as  Lord  Coke  says]  competent  to  the  crown  to  issue  commissions,  or  to 
establish  courts  to  admmister  justice  in  some  new  mode,  except  with  the 
authority  of  parliament ;  because  usage  has  long  settled  the  terms  and  the 
import  of  these  commissions.  It  has  already  been  seen  what,  according  to 
Bracton,  were  the  commissions  issued  to  the  justices  itinerant,  which  were 
substituted  for  those  of  the  justices  in  eyre.  As  to  these,  it  appears  that 
their  commissions  were  yery  general,  and  in  that  respect  resemoled  com- 
missions of  oyer  and  terminer"  (6  Edw.  II,,  Bro,  Abr.j  (hfer  cmd  Terminer, 
91).  Such  commissions^  before  tne  present  statute,  could  be  issued  to  per^ 
sons  not  lawyers  or  reeular  judges.  Thus  we  find  "  a  commission  issuea  to 
Kneyit,  Thorpe,  and  Ludlow,  knights,  to  hear  and  determine  all  manners 
of  treasons,  felonies,  conspiracies,  confederacies,  damages,  and  grieyances, 
done  to  the  king  and  the  people,  whether  at  the  suit  of  the  kine  or  of  the 
party  ^  and  also  of  wards'  marriages,  escheats,  and  other  things  done  to  the 
king,  m  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hereford,  Cambridge,  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk, 
and  by  which  they  came  to  the  hundred,  and  had  their  commissions  read, 
and  then  called  upon  the  bailiffn  of  each  hundred,  etc"  (42  Asnze,  foL  5). 
This  is  the  course  taken  at  this  day,  under  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner at  the  assizes.    The  commissions  issued  out  of  Chancery,  and  were 

*  2  Inst,  378. 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that  Oydor,  from  Oyr,  to  hear,  in  Spanish  signifief 
tLJudge, 
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It  was  now  enacted  that  a  writ  (for  so  commissions  were 
called)  de  transgressione  ad  audienaum  et  terminandum^  for 
hearing  and  determining  any  outrage  or  misdemeanor 
(for  transgressio  is  to  be  understood  in  a  large  sense)  should 
not  from  thenceforth  be  granted  before  any  justices,  ex- 
cept justices  of  either  bench  and  justices  in  eyre,  nisi  pro 
enormi  transffressionCj  unless  in  cases  of  particular  enormity, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  provide  speedy  remedy,  and  the 
king  in  his  special  grace  snould  think  nt  to  grant  it ;  nor 
was  a  writ  ad  aitdimdum  et  termirumdum^  to  hear  appeals, 
to  be  granted  but  in  special  cases,  and  for  certain  causes, 
at  the  king's  commana.  But,  that  such  appellees  might 
not  be  detained  in  prison  an  unreasonable  time,  they  were 
to  have  their  writ  de  odio  et  atid^  as  ordained  by  Magna 
Oiarta}  It  should  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
writ  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  here  spoken  of,  that  it  was 
usually  issued  at  the  suit  and  prayer  of  some  person,  and 
was  not  a  general  commission,  like  that  of  ^ol-delivery ;  it 
used  also,  one  should  think,  to  be  directea  to  private  per- 
sonsjwhose  names  were  inserted  by  the  direction  of  the  party 
suing  it  out.  A  writ  of  oyer  and  terminer  might  be  superseded 
under  this  statute,  qida  non  enormis  transgressio^  etc. 

This  is  followed  by  the  statute  of  nisi  pritcs^  as  it  has 
since  been  called.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  account  formerly  given  and  so  frequently  recurred  to, 
of  the  order  of  juaicature,  both  as  it  stood  at  common 
law,  and  as  it  was  altered  by  Magna  Charta,  j^ioe.  of 
and  subsequent  usage*  (a).  In  further  refor-  ^^p^iut. 
mation  thereof,  the  following  regulation  was  now  made. 

returned  there ;  and,  if  required,  sent  into  the  king's  bench  (44  Edw,  IIL,  c. 
zliii.  and  xxxi.).  If  the  commissions  expired  or  were  discontinued,  the  com- 
missions came  into  the  king's  bench,  as  the  supreme  criminal  court  of  the 
realm  {Ibid,) ;  and  process  would  issue  out  of  that  high  court  if  necessary 
{Ibid,),  It  was  always  held  that  justices,  i.  e,,  judges  of  assize,  could  not  he 
made,  except  by  commission  {Mirror  of  Juttiee;  Year-Book^  5  Edw.  IV,,  3). 
(a)  Except  to  observe  that  ordinarily,  and  apart  from  statutable  regulation, 
a  cause  would  be  tried  in  the  court  in  which  it  was  brought,  and  thus,  if  an 
action  were  brought  in  the  curia  regis,  the  parties  upon  appearance  would 
commence  their  pleading  (which  was  by  parol),  and  when  this  came  to  an 
issue,  that  issue  would  be  tried  in  the  same  court,  and  might  be  tried  at  once. 
But  as  by  Magna  Charta  common  pleas,  t.  «.,  pleas  (or  suits)  between  party 
and  party,  could  not  follow  the  person  of  the  king,  but  must  be  brought  in  a 
court  fixed  in  some  place,  which,  by  usage,  was  at  Westminster,  it  rollowed 
that,  except  as  to  courts  of  assize,  etc.  (as  to  which  there  was  a  special  clause, 
that  they  should  be  tried  in  their  counties),  all  causes  in  the  superior  courts 

^Ch.29.     VideanU,cy.  >Ibid. 
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It  was  ordained,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be 
assigned  two  justices  sworn,  before  whom,  and  them  only, 
should  be  taken  all  assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  mortaun- 
cestor,  and  attaints  (a).  These  justices  were  to  associate 
to  themselves  one  or  two  of  the  discreetest  kniehts  of  the 
county  into  which  they  came,  and  to  take  the  before- 
mentioned  assizes  and  attaints,  at  most,  three  times  in  the 
year ;  that  is,  between  the  quindena  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  yule  of  August,  that  is,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
vincnlay  being  the  first  of  August ;  then  between  the  feast 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross,  that  is,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  the  octave  of  St.  Michael;  then  between  the 
Epiphany,  that  is,  the  sixth  of  January,  and  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  of  the  blessed  Mary.^  These  justices 
were,  in  every  county,  before  their  departure,  to  appoint 
the  day  of  their  return,  that  every  one  might  know  of 
their  next  coming:  they  were  to  adjourn  assizes  from 
term  to  term,  if  the  taking  of  them  was  deferred  by 

oonld  be  tried  at  Westminster.  The  inconrenienee  of  this  would  be  man- 
ifest^  and  led  to  the  practice  of  sending  the  leoords  of  the  cases  for  trial  into 
the  counties  where  thej  arose.  It  seems  that,  notwithstandinff  Magna  Charta, 
suits  between  party  and  party  still  continued  to  be  brought  in  the  king's 
bench.  **  Assise  was  taken  in  banco  regis  in  Sufiblk,  and  then  the  court  was 
remoyed  to  Westminster,  and  jet  the  court  proceeded  and  awarded  the 
assize,  and  tried  the  issue  by  ntai  pritu  in  Suffolk"  (19  Assiu^  fi>L  4).  So 
again,  if  assize  was  taken  in  banco  regis  in  the  county  where  tne  court  sat, 
and  before  it  was  determined,  the  court  was  remoyea  into  another  county, 
yet  the  assise  should  not  cease,  but  be  tried  at  nin  orius;  notwithstanding 
the  statute  (Magna  Charta),  which  said  that  assizes  saould  be  taken  in  their 
proper  counties  (16  AssiUf  fol.  6).  And  if  an  assize  was  brought  in  the  com- 
mon bench,  of  land  in  Middlesex,  and  the  court  was  remoyed,  the  issue 
should  be  tried  at  nin  dtuml  and  it  was  a  case  out  of  the  statute  (8  Edw,  IV^ 
16). 

(a)  Commenting  on  this,  Brooke  says,  "  Note,  that  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2.  c.  30,  two  justices  can  take  an  assize,  and  try  issues  of  mn  prtus, 
of  pleas  (or  suits)  in  either  bench  (t.  e.,  in  the  king's  bench  or  common 
bench),  unless  it  was  a  matter  of  great  weight  (nin  magna  indAgvai  esEi«Hima<u»), 
and  then  it  should  be  determined  in  banoo^  unless  both  jMurties  prayed  that  it 
should  be  before  two  justices  of  the  court  or  one  justice  ana  one  knighL 
And  the  statute  Definwug  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  so  the  statute  of  York, 
saye  that  it  may  be  before  one  justice  of  the  place  where  the  plea  ia,  asso- 
ciating to  him  one  prudent  man,  etc.  And  by  the  statute  of  2  Edward  III^ 
c.  19,  a  ninprius  can  be  granted  in  a  plea  of  land,  as  well  at  the  prayer  of 
the  demandant  as  of  the  tenant,  according  to  the  statute  of  York.  And  by 
the  statute  14  Edw.  III.,  c  15,  nitiprius  can  be  taken  before  two,  so  that  one 
shall  be  a  justice  of  one  of  the  benches,  or  the  diief  baron,  or  a  seigeant- 
at-law,  etc'^  (Bro,  Abr.,  Nin  iVitw,  37). 

^  For  these  feasts  and  seasons,  and  the  relation  they  bore  to  the  terms^  «idf 
cmte,  c.  yiii.,  p.  318,  the  scheme  of  dies  convmumM  in  wmoo. 
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vouching  to  warranty,  by  essoin,  or  by  de&ult  of  recogni- 
tors :  and  if  they  saw  it  would  be  proper  for  assizes  of 
mortauncestor,  when  respited  by  essoin  or  voucher,  to  be 
adjourned  into  the  bench,  they  were  to  send  the  record 
with  the  original  writ  before  the  justices  of  the  bench ; 
and  when  the  plea  had  proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  caption 
of  the  assize,  then  the  justices  of  the  bench  were  to  re- 
mand the  record,  with  the  original  writ,  back  to  the 
former  justices,  before  whom  the  assize  should  be  taken. 
It  was  ordained,  that  the  justices  of  the  bench  should 
give  four  days,  at  least,  in  the  year  in  assizes  of  the 
above  kind,  before  the  said  justices  assigned,  in  order  to 
spare  expense  and  trouble. 

Thus  far  the  statute  provides  concerning  assizes,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the  institution 
of  justices  of  assize  by  Magna  Charta.  It  then  goes  on 
thus :  Besides  the  above,  inquisitions  to  be  taken  of  tres- 

Csses  which  were  in  suit  before  the  justices  of  both 
nches  (unless  it  was  an  enormous  trespass  that  required 
a  more*  solemn  inquiry)  were  to  be  determined  before 
these  iustices ;  as  were  also  inquisitions  arising  in  other 
pleas  depending  in  both  benches,  where  the  issue  was  of 
easy  examination ;  as  an  entry  or  seisin,  or  any  one  single 
point  which  was  to  be  tried.  But  it  ordains,  that  inquests, 
where  great  and  numerous  points  were  to  be  tried,  which 
required  much  examination,  should  be  taken  before  the 
justices  of  the  bench,  unless  both  parties  joined  in  pray- 
ing that  the  inquest  might  be  taken  before  aliquibus  de 
sodetatejBome  associated  in  the  commission,  di^m  in  partes  illas 
venerint;  which,  however,  was  never  to  be  done  in  future 
but  by  two  justices,  or  one  justice,  together  with  a  knight 
of  the  county,  who  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

To  carry  the  provision  of  this  act  into  execution,  it  was 
moreover  ordained,  that  no  inquest  should  be  taken  before 
any  of  the  justices  of  the  bench,  unless  a  certain  day  and 
place  was  appointed  in  the  county,  in  presence  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  day  and  place  inserted  in  a  judicial  writ,  in 
these  words :  Prcedpimus  tibi^  qubd  venire  facias  coram  jtistiU^ 
ariis  nostris  apud  Westm.  in  octabis  sancti  Michaelis^  nisi  talis 
et  talis  tali  die  et  loco  ad  partes  illas  venerint^  duodecim,  etc.  (a). 

(a)  OrigiDaliy,  it  is  to  be  obeerred,  an  action  was  triable  onlj  in  the  court 
where  it  was  brought.    It  was  provided  by  Magna  Charta  that  assizes  of 

^  Vide  aaUCf  a  liL 
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Thus  the  inquest  was  to  be  taken  at  Westminster  only 
upon  failure  of  its  being  taken  in  the  county;  and  the 
trial  in  the  county  was  in  later  times,  from  tne  clause  in 
the  writ,  said  to  be  at  nisi  pritis;  though  in  the  above 
venire  given  by  the  statute,  the  word  pritia  is  not  inserted, 
as  it  now  is,  and  indeed  usually  was  at  that  time;  for  this 
clause  of  nisij  or  nisi  prius^  was  not  a  new  thin^.  In  the 
reign  of  Ilenry  III.,  when  it  seemed  to  be  arbitrary  and 
promiscuous  whether  certain  writs  should  be  tried  at 
Westminster  or  in  the  eyre,  we  find  some  of  them  had 
this  clause  Kisi  jusHtiarii  prius  ad  partes  iUas  venerint^  etc. 

Inquests  taken  in  this  manner  were  to  be  returned  into 
the  bench,  where  judgment  was  to  be  given,  and  the  in- 
quest enrolled ;  and  inquests  taken  otherwise  than  in  the 
above  way  were  to  be  held  void,  except  that  assizes  of 
darrein  presenttnent^  and  inquests  of  mmre  impedit^  should 
be  determined  in  their  own  county,  before  one  justice  of 
the  bench  and  one  knight,  at  a  day  and  place  certain  ap- 
pointed in  the  bench,  whether  the  defendants  consented 
or  not ;  and  there  the  judgment  was  to  be  given  imme- 
diately. It  was  further  directed,  that  all  justices  of  the 
benches  in  their  itinera  should  have  clerks  to  enroll  pleas 

{leaded  before  them,  as  they  had  been  used  in  time  past, 
t  was  ordained  that  justices  assigned  to  take  assizes 
should  not  compel  jurors  to  say  precisely  whether  it  was 

novel  diaaeifiin  and  mort  d'ancestor,  the  most  common  remedies  at  that  time, 
should,  instead  of  beine  tried  at  Westminster,  in  the  superior  court,  i.  €.,  of 
common  jpleas^  in  which  they  were  brought  (the  charter  making  that  court 
fixed  at  Westminster,  bj  enacting  that  common  pleas  or  suits  should  not 
follow  the  kinff),  be  taken  in  tlieir  proper  counties,  and  for  this  purpose  jus- 
tices  were  to  be  sent  into  every  county  once  a  year,  to  take  tiiese  assizes 
there.  These  local  trials  being  found  very  convenient,  it  was  decreed  the 
svstem  should  be  applied,  not  only  to  assizes,  but  to  other  actions;  and  it  is 
thxa  provided  in  the  above  statute  that  the  juries  should  be  summoned  at 
Westminster  only  in  the  event  of  the  trial  not  previously  taking  place  in  the 
county  where  the  action  arose.  The  venire  or  court  to  summon  the  juries 
was  under  the  statute  framed  in  this  form:  ''PrKcipimus  tibi,  qudd  venire 
facias  coram  justitiariis  nostris  apud  Westm.,  nisi  talis  et  talis  tali  die  et  loco  ad 
partes  illas  venerint,  duodecim,"  etc  This  niai  prius  clause  was  until  lately 
retained  in  tlie  proceedings  of  record;  and  it  is  the  above  enactment  ex- 
pressed by  a  subsequent  one  (14  Edw.  11^  c.  16 1  which  authorizes  at  the 
present  da^  a  trial  before  the  justices  of  assize  wlien  of  the  superior  court, 
and  gives  it  the  name  of  a  trial  at  niti  pritu;  though  in  reality  the  enact- 
ment as  weU  as  the  form  are  obsolete,  because  the  trials  now,  by  reason  of 
the  rules  as  to  venire,  must  take  place  in  the  county  appointed  for  the  trial, 
which  is  (unless  changed  by  order  of  the  court)  the  county  where  the  matter 

^  Vide  anUy  e.  viiL 
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disseisin  or  not,  so  as  they  showed  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  prayed  the  assistance  of  the  justices ;  if  they,  however, 
of  their  own  accord  would  say  generally,  that  it  was  or  was 
not  disseisin, their  verdict  was  to  be  taken  at  their  peril  {ay 

(a)  This  reign  was  the  era  at  which  trial  by  jury  became  firmly  established, 
and  therefore  all  that  related  to  it  became  of  great  importance ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  in  thiB  reign,  legislation  on  eyery  part  of  it,  from  the  summon- 
ing of  jurors  to  their  final  yeraict  Further  on,  will  be  found  a  statute  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  jurors ;  and  there  is  the  enactment  as  to  bills  of  excep- 
tions, to  which  the  present  is  introductory.  Britton,  who  wrote  in  this  reign, 
enters  fully  into  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  jury.  He  speaks  of  challenges, 
and  the  impanelling  of  twelye  jurors,  who  are  to  be  sworn  to  speak  the 
truth  upon  the  issue,  and  the  justice  is  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  of  the 
questicA,  and  the  allegations  on  each  side,  though  nothing  is  said  of  eyidenoe 
offered  to  the  jurors ;  for  at  this  time  they  gaye  their  yerdicts  on  their  own 
knowledge,  and  thereupon  they  ar^  to  go  by  themselyes  and  consider  the 
matter ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  others  are  to  be  added.  *'  Et  si  ils  ne  pur- 
ront  acoorder,  soient  autres  mys  en  la  plus  forte  partie  des  jurors,  si  les  par- 
ties le  youillent,  et  si  non,  8oit  juge  encmUre  eeluy  que  ne  U  vouiera "  (330) .  And 
if  the  jury  tonld  not  giye  any  yerdict  at  all,  tne  plaintifi*  failed.  There  were 
many  modes  of  trial ;  and  from  yarious  parts  of  Britton,  it  appears  that  the 
general  principle  was  this,  that  if  tlie  matter,  from  its  nature,  migkt  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  others,  at  all  eyents,  of  neighbors,  the  proper  course  was  trial 
by  jury.  In  cases  from  their  nature  secret,  and  between  the  parties,  as  in 
most  cases  of  debt,  wager  of  law  was  allowed,  i.  e^  trial  on  the  oath  of  the 
defendant  and  compurgators.  This  was  deriycd  from  the  ancient  Saxon  sys- 
tem of  compurgators — the  origin  of  trial  by  jurors;  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compurgators  and  jurors  was  only  this,  at  first,  that  the  former 
swore  to  their  belief,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  and  jurors  g&ve 
their  yerdicts  on  their  belief  of  their  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Hence  wager  of  law  was  allowed  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature, 
jurors  could  not  haye  knowledge.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  debt,  Britton 
enters  fully  into  the  course  of  procedure,  and  describes  when  it  shall  be 
wager  of  law  and  when  trial  by  jury :  "  Et  si  il  tende  tailie  ou  suyt  et  la 
suyte  soit  trouye  acoordaunte,  adonques  purra  il  defendre  la  det  par  sa  ley ;" 
whence  it  appears,  that  **  the  suit,"  or  "  secta,''  meant  the  compurgators,  with 
whom  the  defendant  waged  his  law,  i  «.,  denied  the  debt  upon  oath.  So 
the  defendant  miffht  decbire  the  deed  not  to  be  his,  because  he  had  lost  his 
seal,  and  had  made  public  outery  about  it  at  the  time.  **  Et  sur  ceo  soit  en- 
qnys  la  yente  par  la  yisne  ou  la  fait  duist  estre  fait  et  solone  le  yerdit  du  pays 
soit  oeluy  que  serra  trouye  men  tour  juge  a  la  prison  et  puny  par  fyn." 
Whence  it  appears,  that  if  the  matter  pleaded  was  one  which,  in  its  nature, 
would  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  county  or  yicinage,  it  would  be  tried 
by  the  jury  per  pcUriam.  "  £t  si  le  fait  ne  fuit  mye  fait  Fes  nostre  poer  si  que 
la  yente  ne  purra  estre  enquys  par  nous,  soit  la  prouye  abounde  ou  plejmtyfe, 
essent  que  si  il  passe  ayer  par  bons  tesmoynes  les  contractes,  soit  juge  pur  le 
pleyntyfe:  et  ceies  exeeptionea  eyerU  lieu  en  noetre  court  decaunt  noa  jusUeee  car 
en  oountes  ne  en  autres  petites  courts,  ne  port  nul  home  fore}rn  contractes 
proyer  sil  soit  dedit."  Wnence  the  adyantase  of  suing  in  the  king's  court  is 
pointed  out,  in  that  it  had  a  general*  juris<&ction.  If  the  debtor  could  not 
deny  his  debt,  he  was  to  be  mulct  in  debt  and  damages,  and  to  make  sati»> 
faction  to  the  plaintiff'  and  to  the  king,  by  amercement  for  his  wrongful  de- 
tention of  the  debt    The  chapter  concludes  by  stating,  that  other  personal 

iGh.80. 
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This  caution  seeniB  to  have  been  in  affirmance  of  the  corn- 
actions  could  be  brought  before  the  aherifi*  by  writ  otjtutieies,  as  covenant  or 
account,  or  detention  of  deeds,  etc.,  and  of  nuisances,  ''que  yoillent  estre 
pledes  par  destresse  de  chateux  et  par  damages,  et  termines  par  jure$,"  If, 
on  a  trial  by  jury,  they  could  not  say  one  waj  or  the  other,  the  plaintiff  failed, 
as  it  W9S  for  him  to  prove  his  case.  "  Et  si  les  jurours  ne  sevent  veut  pro- 
nuncier  la  rente  ne  hen  del  fait,  si  remeyne  la  seisin  al  tenaint,  et  le  plain- 
tiff en  la  mercy,  pour  ceo  que  il  n'ad  mye  prouye  sa  entente  et  sa  pleynte" 
(330).  It  was  only  in  case  of  wilful  and  perverse  misoondact  on  the  part  of 
the  jurors  that  they  were  to  be  coerced  by  starvation  into  a  verdict.  "  £t  si  ils  ne 
voillent  le  verdict  pronounoer  en  ceo  cas  pour  favour  de  une  des  parties  ou  pur 
autre  enchesun,  donques  soient,  en  fermee  sauns  manger  et  sauns  beyver  si  la  que 
ils  eyent  lour  verdit  pronouncere."  Upon  their  verdict  followed  judementjUniesi 
there  was  any  reason  for  doubt.  This  is  treated  of  under  the  next  head  — jnse- 
ment : ''  Come  ils  serront  de  un  accord,  tauntost  voysent  a  la  barre  devaunt  lea 
justices,  a  doner  lour  verdit,  et  solone  lour  verdit  soit  jugement  rendu  pour  nn 
des  parties  si  nul  donte  ne  soit  ne  nul  difficulte  par  quoy  mester  soit  de  exam- 
iner par  les  jurours  ou  par  autres  ou  de  delayer  jugement  jesque  a  en  autre 
jour  issent  que  en  le  mien  temps  pussent  les  justices  estre  assise,  et  conseillea 
quo  est  soit  mieux  a  &ire ;  si  les  justices  nequedent  en  verdits  soient  dotous, 
et  ces  jurours  ne  sout  suflSsament  examines  et  sorent  a  les  trop  avaunt  en 
jugement  par  les  reason  de  ascune  mot  ou  de  ascune  reson  que  puit  aver  et 
double  entendement  en  tiels  cas  tient  lieu  cele  certification  par  mesure  les 
justices  ou  par  autres.  Mes  plus  sure  est  as  justices  d'examiner  biens  les 
resons  des  Jurours  essent  que  ils  pussent  rendre  bon  jueement  et  seyn."  And 
if  the  verclict  was  for  the  plaintiff  (in  disseisin,  for  instance),  it  was  to  be 
enforced  if  he  had  claimed  too  much ;  and  if  so,  he  was  to  be  amerced  for 
his  excessive  claim :  '*  £n  ttel  cas  il  est  ameroeable  pour  sa  ootrance  de- 
mannde"  (334).  Then  follows  what  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  in  its  infancy,  vis.,  that  the 
jurors  gave  their  verdicts  of  their  own  knowledge,  was  a  cause  of  constant 
aifficnlty,  because,  although  in  very  early  times,  when  transactions  were  few, 
simple,  and  open  (as  feoffinents,  with  livery  of  seisin,  or  contracts  of  sale  in 
markets,  and  the  like),  the  jurors^  coming  from  the  vill,  might  have  knowl- 
edge of  them ;  it  was  otherwise  as  population  increased,  and  men's  affidrs 
grew  more  numerous,  and,  from  their  nature,  often  secret;  as,  for  instance^ 
private  contracts  or  conveyances.  In  such  cases,  the  iurors  would  often  be 
entirely  at  fault,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  hence,  by  degrees,  the 
necessity  for  hearing  etndence  of  sworn  witnesses  was  recognized.  But  this 
was  only  gradually  and  partially  established*  and  in  the  meantime  much 
diflBiculty  was  often  met  with,  which  was  dealt  with  in  the  ¥ray  described  by 
Britton :  by  examination  of  the  jurors,  or  addition  to  the  jury,  until  they 
were  agreed.  Another  mode  resorted  to  was  that  of  returning  a  special 
verdict  upon  the  ftuds  provedy  whidi  relieved  the  jury  of  responsibility,  both 
as  to  the  facts  and  the  law.  As  to  the  facts,  they  were  liable  to  attaint  for  a 
false  verdict ;  and  they  were  often  in  this  difficulty,  that  they  did  not  and 
could  not  know  the  truth  of  a  fact  from  their  own  knowledge ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  given  in  emdence^  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  so,  if  they  did  not  find  it, 
thev  might  be  liable,  if  it  was  a  fact  of  an  open  nature,  such  as  a  feoffment; 
and  yet,  if  they  did  find  it,  having  no  evidence  of  it,  their  verdict  might  be 
false,  and  they  be  liable  to  an  attaint.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  the  common 
law  allowed  them  to  give  their  verdict  specially,  by  setting  forth  the  kuiM 
proved  before  them ;  and  thus  they  escaped  the  difficulty  as  to  facts  of  which 
they  could  and  could  not  take  cognizance  without  actual  evidence,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  avoided  any  difficulty  as  to  matters  of  law,  by  referring 
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mon  law  (a),  and  was  inserted  only  to  guard  jurors  from 
being  driven  into  the  danger  of  an  attaint.^ 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  old  appointment  of 
justices  was  reformed,  and  that  of  justices  of  nisi  prius^ 
as  they  were  called  in  after  times,  was  first  made.  This 
latter  received  afterwards  several  alterations;  some  of 
which  were  made  in  this  reign.  As  these  contribute  to 
show  the  history  of  this  important  improvement  in  our 
judicial  polity,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  them  now, 
and  bring  the  whole  of  this  subject  into  one  point  of  view. 
It  seems,  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery,  either  juBticMof 
not  returning  so  frequent  into  the  country  as  BMi-deuverj. 
was  to  be  wished,  or  the  persons  filling  that  ofiElce  not 
executing  it  as  they  ought,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  27  Ed- 
ward I.,  Stat.  1,  c.  iii.,  that  justices  assigned  to  take  assizes 
in  every  county,  after  the  assizes  so  taken,  should  remain 
together,  if  they  were  laymen ;  and  if  one  of  them  was 
a  clerk  (which  was  very  often  the  case),  then  one  of  the 
discreeter  knights  of  the  county  being  associated  with 
him  who  was  a  layman,  they  two  by  the  king's  writ 
should  deliver  the  county  ^aol,  as  well  within  liberties  as 
without,  as  had  been  done  m  gaol-deliveries  formerly,  and 
then  proceed  to  make  inquiry  of,  and  punish  sheriffs  for 
breaches  of  the  statute  3  Edward  I.,  c.  xv.,  concerning 
bail  and  mainprise.  Thus  were  justices  of  assize  and  msi 
prius  constituted  also  justices  of  gaol-delivery. 

The  times  for  taking  inquests,  and  the  persons  who  were 
qualified  to  be  justices  of  nisi  prius^  wei-e  altered  by  the 
next  chapter  of  this  act,  in  the  following  way.  Inquests 
and  recognitions  determinable  before  justices  of  either 
bench,  were  by  this  new  law  to  be  taken  in  time  of  vaca- 
tion, before  any  justice  of  the  same  bench  where  the  suit 
depended,  to  whom  was  to  be  associated  one  knight  in  the 
county  where  the  inquest  was  taken ;  though  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  act,  there  was  an  exception  oi  inquests  that 

the  matter  to  the  court,  who  gave  judgment  on  the  special  verdict,  and  then 
the  verdict  became  that  of  the  oonrt ;  for  the  judgment  went  on  their  view  of 
the  facts,  not  on  the  view  of  the  jury  (43  AuiMe,  41 ;  38  ^Mtse,  fol.  9 ;  29 
Aitize,  fol.  40;  21  Awixe,  foL  28;  43  AsMBy  fol.  1).  Thus,  therefore,  Rpedal 
TerdictB,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  arose  at  common  law ;  and  the  present  statute 
onij  protected  the  right  of  the  jurors  to  ^ve  such  verdicts. 

(a)  This,  in  the  statute,  comes  immediately  before  the  chapter  as  to  bills 
of  exception,  vide  pott^  where  it  is  noticed  in  that,  its  proper  place. 

^  Vide  ante,  c  iz.^  etc. 
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required  ^reat  examination.  This  statute  further  im- 
powered  the  justices,  in  takine^  inquests,  to  do  that  which 
appeared  to  them  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
realm,  non  obstante  the  statute  of  nisi  prius} 

Further,  by  the  statute  for  persons  appealed^  28  Edward 
I.,  Stat.  2,  it  was  ordained,  that  where  such  justices  as- 
signed to  take  assizes  and  deliver  gaols,  found  any  provors 
in  the  gaol,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  persons 
appealed  were  resident  should  be  commanded  by  the 
king's  writ,  upon  testimony  of  such  justices,  to  take  the 
persons  appealed,  and  bring  them  before  the  justices, 
where  they  should  answer.  If  they  would  put  them- 
selves super  patriam^  the  justices  were  to  issue  a  judicial 
writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  felony  waa 
committed,  qfubd  venire  faciat  an  inquest  of  the  county,  to 
appear  before  the  justices  of  the  place  where  the  provor 
was  then  detained. 

Thus  stood  the  jurisdiction  of  these  justices  at  the  end 
of  this  reign.  This  institution  was  found  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  eyre ;  and,  as  it  received  several  al- 
terations in  the  two  allowing  reigns  to  render  it  still 
more  beneficial  and  convenient,  it  soon  made  that  ancient 
establishment  less  necessary,  and  by  degrees  wholly  super- 
seded it.  The  variety  in  the  taking  of  inquests,  some- 
times in  banco^  and  sometimes  in  the  country,  as  was  the 
practice  in  the  last  reign,  no  longer  subsisted ;'  but  the 
whole  was  reduced  to  one  uniform  system. 

While  the  superior  tribunals  were  thus  ascertained,  the 
excesses  committed  by  inferior  courts  in  extending  their 
jurisdiction,  were  repressed  by  an  act*  which  gave  treble 
damages  against  sheriffs,  and  other  bailiffs  or  lords,  who 
procured  suits  to  be  maliciously  brought  against  persons, 
without  any  cause  of  action,  in  the  county  hundred,  and 
other  courts.  Among  other  regulations  about  inferior 
jurisdictions,  a  check  was  imposed  upon  the  judicial  au- 
thority assumed  by  certain  persons  appointed  by  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  Templars  to  be  their  conservatores  privilegio- 
mm:  these  were  enjoined  not  to  presume  to  entertain 
suits  of  matters  belonging  to  the  king's  court.* 

Thus  far  were  provisions  made  for  ascertaining  the 
bounds  of  judicature,  and  securing  a  regular  access  to 

^Ch.4       s  FMie  ante,  c  YuL       *  Ch.  36.       «Ch.43.     Fide  oii^  c.  iz. 
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coarts  of  different  kinds.  There  were  many  alterations 
made  in  the  old  remedies,  which  tended  to  render  the 
former  method  of  proceeding  more  easy  and  effectual. 
Others,  wholly  of  a  new  kind,  were  contrived  for  order- 
ing a  course  of  redress  in  cases  not  already  provided  for : 
these  consisted  chiefly  in  new  writs,  upon  which  real  ac- 
tions were  founded,  applicable  to  various  purposes.  We 
shall  first  speak  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  reme- 
dies at  common  law,  and  then  of  those  that  were  entirely 
new. 

The  next  chapter  to  that,  De  donis  conditionalilms^  pro- 
vides a  remedy  in  three  cases  of  suits,  de  vetito  ,  . 
namiOj  which  were  thought  great  grievances. 
When  a  lord  distrained  for  services,  and  the  tenant  re- 
plevied either  with  writ  or  without,  and  upon  the  plaint 
being  made  in  the  county  or  other  inferior  court  having 

i'urisdiction  de  vetito  namiOy  he  avowed  the  taking  to  be 
kwful  and  just,  the  tenant  might,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
claim any  tenure  between  them ;  whereupon,  as  the  county 
could  not  try  the  tenure,  there  was  an  end  of  the  suit,  as 
&r  as  it  could  be  maintained  in  that  court,  and  the  dis- 
trainer would  be  in  misericordidy  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  inflict  any  penalty  on  the  tenant 
for  disclaiming  the  tenure.*  This  was  one  defect,  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy  by  the  following  provision.  It 
was  ordained  that,  in  future,  where  lords  could  not,  in  the 
.  like  case,  obtain  justice  against  their  tenants  in  the  county 
or  other  inferior  court,  they  might,  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  attached,  have  a  writ  aaponendam  loqudam  coram  jus- 
ticiariis^  before  whom  alone  justice  could  be  substantially 
done  to  such  lords ;  and  in  the  writ  of  pone  was  to  be  in- 
serted this  clause  of  removal.  Quia  talis  distrinxit  in  foedo 
mo  pro  servitiiSy  et  eonsuetudinibus  sibi  debitis^  etc.  This  al- 
lowance of  a  p(me  to  the  defendant,  says  the  statute,  is  no 
prejudice  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  forbids^  any 
suit  poni  coram  justitiariis  at  the  motion  and  prayer  of  a 
defendant ;  for  though,  at  first  sight,  the  tenant  seems  to 
be  the  plaintiff,  and  the  lord  defendant,  yet,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  lord  has  distrained,  and  sues  for  his 
services  and  customs  in  arrear,  he  appears  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  plaintiff.     As  a  rule  to* the  justices  to  know  on 

^  Vidi  anU^  c.  yiii.  *  Ibid. 
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what  seisin  a  lord  should  be  permitted  to  avow  a  distress 
upon  his  tenant,  it  was  agreed  and  enacted,  that  a  distress 
should  lie  of  seisin  of  a  man's  ancestor  or  predecessor,  d 
tempore  that  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin  would  run. 

A  second  inconvenience  in  cases  of  distress,  was,  that 
after  replevying  his  cattle,  the  ten&nt  would  sell  or  eloin 
them,  as  it  was  called,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  their 
being  returned  to  the  lord,  if  the  judgment  of  the  court 
happened  to  be  for  a  return.  To  reraedv  this  it  was  pro- 
vided, that,  in  future,  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  should,  be- 
fore he  made  delivery  of  the  cattle,  take  not  only  pledges 
de  proseqiiendoy  as  had  been  always  usual  (and  indeed  the 
proceeding  was  thence  called  replegiare)^  but  also  pledges 
de  averiis  retomandis^  for  the  returning  the  cattle,  if  a  re- 
turn should  be  adjudged.  If  pledges  were  taken  in  any 
other  way  than  this,  the  person  taking  them  was  to  an* 
swer  himself  for  the  value  of  the  cattle;  and  the  lord 
might  have  a  writ  against  him,  qiibd  reddai  ei  tot  averia^ 
or  tot  catalla  (a),  if  the  bailiff  could  not  make  the  amends, 
his  principal  was  to  be  liable. 

A  third  inconvenience  was,  that  when  a  return  of  the 
cattle  was  adjudged  to  the  distrainor,  the  tenant  would 
again  replevy  them;  but  when  the  lord  appeared  in  court, 
he  would  make  default,  and  consequently  a  return  of  the 
cattle  would  again  be  adjudged  to  the  lord;  and  so  it 
might  happen  several  times,  to  the  harassing  of  the  lord, 
and  the  utter  contempt  of  the  king's  court.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  ordained,  that,  after  judgment  for  return  of 
the  cattle,  the  sheriff  should  be  commanded  by  a  judicial 
writ,  qiidd  retumum  habere  faciat  de  averiis^  and  therein 
should  be  inserted  a  clause,  commanding  him  not  to  de- 
liver them  again  without  a  writ  making  mention  of  the 
judgment  passed  by  the  justices  (which  could  not  be  bat 
by  a  writ  issuing  out  of  the  rolls  of  the  justices  before 
whom  the  plea  was  depending)  ;  and  when  the  tenant  ap- 

1)lied  to  the  justices  in  such  case  for  a  new  replevin  of 
lis  cattle,  it  was  to  be  by  a  judicial  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff,  qubd  captd  securitate  de  prosequendo^  et  etiam  de  averiis 
(or  catmUs)  Vetomandis^  vel  eoram  pretio^  si  retumum  adjvdi- 

^  (a)  Upon  this  it  was  held  that  if  the  sheriff  took  tfuu^Scttfii/  pledges  he  was 
liable  as  though  he  had  taken  no  pledges :  a  remarkable  instance  of  jadicial 
construction  of  a  statute  according  to  its  object  and  spirit  ( Year^Book,  2  Hen, 

VL,  15). 
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cetur^  etc.j  since  called  a  writ  of  second  deliverance.  Upon 
this  the  sheriff  was  to  make  deliverance  of  the  cattle  tnat 
were  returned ;  and  to  attach  the  distrainer  to  appear  on 
a  certain  day  before  the  justices,  where  the  plea  was  to 
be  heard.  If  the  person  replevying  should  make  default, 
or  a  return  should  on  any  other  account  be  adjudged,  in 
this  second  replevin,  the  distress  was  ever  after  to  remain 
irreplevisable;  saving,  however,  a  new  distress  for  any  new 
cause.^  The  writ  of  second  deliverance  is  similar  to  one  of 
the  same  kind  used  in  Bracton's  time,'  called  a  second  cap- 
tion^ though  that  was,  as  it  should  seem,  an  ori&^inal  writ. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  mention  in  Bracton  of  any  decisive  ef- 
fect that  writ  of  second  caption  had,  more  than  the  writ  of 
replevin;  and  the  making  the  cattle  irreplevisable  seems 
entirely  a  regulation  of  this  statute. 

The  proceeding  against  accountants  was  rendered  more 
strict  in  all  cases  of  servants,  bailiffs,  chamber-  otwoovxA- 
lains,  and  all  manner  of  receivers  who  were  ""• 
bound  ad  compotum  reddendum  (a).  It  was  ordained,*  that 
when  the  lord  of  servants  of  that  kind  assigned  them 
ayditores  compoHj  auditors  of  account,  and  they  were  found 
in  arrears,  their  bodies  should  be  arrested,  and  they  should 
be  sent,  on  testimony  of  such  auditors,  and  delivered  to 
the  next  mo\  of  the  king  in  those  parts,  there  to  be  kept 
by  the  sneriff  or  gaoler  in  ferries,  et  svb  bond  custodid,  at 
their  own  expense,  till  they  satisfied  all  arrears.  If  a 
person  so  delivered  to  custody  should  complain  that  the 
auditors  had  charged  him  with  receipts  which  never  came 
to  his  hands,  and  had  not  allowed  him  reasonable  dis- 

(a)  Bj  the  Btmtates  there  was  a  tapiM  ad  wmpuiamduai^  an  arreety  to  compel 
the  party  to  account,  and  if  he  would  not  account  he  was  condemned  in  the 
whole  amount  of  the  receipts  ( Tear-Booky  41  Edw.  ILL  fol.  3).  And  the 
auditors  could  commit  the  party  to  prison  (45  Edw,  IVl,  fbl.  14),  that  is,  to 
compel  payment  of  the  arrears ;  but  this  imprisonment^  which  was  for  a 
speafic  time,  was  no  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  tor  which  the  plaintiff  could 
still  sue  to  execution  (27  Hen.  VL,  S),  It  was  a  cumulative  or  additional 
remedy  which  was  thus  provided  by  tne  statute,  in  &vor  eppeciaUy  of  mer- 
cantile debts.  After  arrest  the  account  was  taken,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
auditors  filed  in  the  court  (21  Hen.  VL,  26).  In  the  Mirror  this  statute  is 
objected  to  on  several  grounds,  that  it  gives  the  remedy  only  to  the  master ; 
and  that  auditors  are  assigned  without  the  assent  of  the  servant ;  that  the 
auditors  are  not  bound  to  iQlow  anvthin^  but  at  their  pleasure  witnout  pun- 
ishment ;  that  recovery  is  ordainea  against  the  servant,  and  not  the  surety 
or  the  goods ;  and  that  there  was  no  check  or  control  on  the  auditors  (Mirror^ 
c  v.,  8.  2). 

^  Gh.  2.  *  FM2e  ante,  c.  viiL  *  Ch.  11. 
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bursements,  and  could  find  friends  who  would  become 
manucaptors  for  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  bim  before 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to 
them.  Further,  the  sheriff,  who  had  custody  of  him,  was 
to  scire  facias  the  lord  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  before  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  with  his  rolls  and  tallies  by 
which  he  made  his  account ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
barons,  or  auditors  whom  they  should  assign,  the  account 
was  to  be  rehearsed,  and  justice  done  between  the  parties. 
If  the  receiver  should  be  found  in  arrears,  he  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison.^  Upon  this  clause  was  framed 
the  writ  called  ex  parte  talis^  for  the  person  imprisoned  to 
bring  the  inquiry  before  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Thus  fitr  of  a  particular  method  of  proceeding  with 
accountants.  It  was  further  ordained  generally,  in  like 
cases  of  account,  that  if  the  accountant  fl^,  and  would 
not  come  to  account,  he  was,  according  to  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,'  to  be  distrained,  if  he  had  anything  whereof 
distress  could  be  made,  ad  veniendum  carum  justiciariis  ad 
compotum  suum  reddendum;  and  if  upon  appearing  he  was 
found  in  arrear,  and  could  not  pay,  he  was  to  be  committed 
to  gaol,  as  before-mentioned.  If  he  fled,  and  it  was  cer- 
tified by  the  sheriff  that  he  was  non  inventus^  he  was  to  be 
demanaed^  from  county  to  county,  till  he  was  outlawed. 
It  was  moreover  declared,  that  persons  imprisoned  for 
such  matter  should  not  be  replevisable,  and  the  sheriff 
was  enjoined  not  to  permit  them  to  go  at  large,  either 
upon  a  writ  of  replegiare  or  otherwise,  without  tne  assent 
of  the  lord,  on  pain  of  answering  to  him  for  the  damages 
he  had  sustained  by  such  servants,  according  to  the 
amount  he  could  mase  out  per  patriam^  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  of  debt.  If  the  gaoler  could  not  make  amends 
himself,  his  principal  was  to  be  liable  (a).    Thus  was  the 

(a)  Upon  this  a  liberal  constniction  was  placed  which  verj  mach  enlarged 
the  Bcope  of  the  enactment.  It  was  held  that  by  the  equity  of  the  statute 
debt  should  be  against  tHe  nioler  upon  judgment  in  any  other  action  in  case 
of  an  escape  out  of  custody  ( Year-Booky  16  Edw,  /K.,  20).  This  is  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  principle  often  laid  down  in  the  construction  of 
these  ancient  statutes,  viz.,  that  remedial  statutes  are  to  be  construed  as 
largely  as  possible  so  as  to  extend  them  to  all  cases  within  '*the  minchieC" 
Thus  It  was  laid  down  that  a  statute  made  for  common  remedy  for  a  general 
mischief  shall  be  taken  by  e(^uity  {Year-Book,  11  Hen,  IV.,  76).  Thus  the 
statute  of  9  Edw.  III.,  c.  v.,  said  that  the  executor  who  first  came  by  distress 

^  GaoU  de  FleU  (21  Hen.  VI.,  26).  '      Vide  atUe,  a  yiu.       •  Edgahw. 
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process  in  an  action  of  account  become  more  effectual. 
We  have  before  noticed  that  this  action  was  allowed  to 
executors  by  another  chapter  of  this  statute.^ 

A  notion  it  seems  had  prevailed,  that  the  old  writ  de 
prohUntioTie  vasti^  which  issued  in  cases  of  waste,  ^ 
required  the  parties  to  answer  only  for  waste 
done  subsequent  to  the  writ.  To  prevent  this  mistake, 
this  writ  of  prohibition  was  whollv  taken  away  bv 
statute;'  and  there  was  substituted  in  its  place,  in  all 
cases  of  waste,  a  writ  of  summons ;  by  whicn  the  party 
complained  of  was  to  be  summoned  to  answer  for  waste 
done  at  any  time.  If  he  did  not  appear  upon  the  sum- 
moDS,  he  was  to  be  attached,  and,  after  the  attachment, 
distrained ;  and  if  he  did  not  appear  after  the  distress, 
the  sheriff  was  to  be  commanded,  quhd  assumptis  secum  du- 
odeciMy  etc.y  in^  proprid  persond^  he  should  go  to  the  place 
wasted,  and  make  inquiry  of  the  waste,  and  return  the 
inquisition ;  and  upon  that  inquisition  they  were  to  pro* 
ceed  to  judgment,  as  directed  by  the  first  statute  of  W  est- 
minster,  ch.  21.^  It  was  in  another  chapter'  ordained, 
that  when  two  or  more  had  a  wood,  a  turbary,  a  fishery, 
or  the  like,  in  common,  in  which  neither  knew  what  was 
his  several  right,  and  one  of  them  committed  waste 
against  the  wiu  of  the  others,  in  such  case  an  action  of 
waste  should  lie ;  and  the  defendant,  when  judgment  was 
to  pass,  should  have  his  election  to  take  his  share  in  a  cer- 
tain part  io  be  assigned  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  view  of 
his  neighbors  chosen  and  sworn  for  this  purpose ;  or  to 
take  nothing  in  future  from  the  said  common  but  what 
his  parceners  would  allow.  If  he  chose  to  take  his  share, 
it  was  to  be  allotted  him  in  the  place  wasted.  The  writ 
in  this  case  begun,  Oiim  A.  et  B.  teneant  boscum  pro  indivisOy 
B.  fecit  vastumj  etc.  • 

in  favor  of  infitnts  it  was  provided,  that  if  they  were 
eloigned,  and  so  prevented  from  appearing  in  person, 
their  next  friends  might  be  admitted  to  sue  for  them  in 
all  cases  where  the  infants  could  maintain  an  action.* 
The  eloignment  has  been  considered  only  as  an  instance 

should  anBwer,  and  it  was  applied  to  him  who  first  came  by  capiaSf  auod  noia 
€t  hoc  videtur  per  un  equitie  (24  Edto.  IIL^  48).  (So  on  the  statute  WtML  1,  c. 
xxxiz. ;  40  iniie,  fol.  2.    So  7  Hm,  VL,  7,  aud  3  Hen.  VIL^  2.) 

»  Vide  anU,  c.  ix.  •  Ch.  14.  »  Ch.  22. 

*Ibid.,c.Yi  «  F«ie  onto,  &  ix.  •Ch.l& 
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stated  for  an  example,  and  the  statute  has  always  heen 
construed  as  giving  a  permission  in  all  cases  for  infants 
to  appear  by  their  next  friend ;  which,  however,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  common  law. 
Several  reflations  were  made  respecting  process*  Sher- 
Of  «x6cnu<m  i^s  uscd  to  appoiut  bailiffs  to  make  distresses, 
ofprooM.  ^jjQ  were  not  known  to  be  regular  officers. 
This  was  sometimes  done  in  order  to  tempt  persons  to 
make  resistance,  and  incur  the  penalty  of  contempt  of  the 
law.  Thus  was  it  made  the  means  of  extortion ;  but  to 
prevent  it  in  future  it  was  ordained,  that  distresses  should 
not  be  made  but  by  the  bailiffs  sworn  and  known ;  and 
that  persons  convicted  of  distraining  otherwise,  should 
restore  damages  to  the  party  grieved  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, and  also  be  punished  as  for  an  offence  against  the 
kinff.i 

The  execution  of  process  by  sheriffs  was  regulated  by 
another  chapter.'    The  course  of  justice  was  much  im- 
peded by  the  neglect  of  sheriffs  in  making  return  of  writs, 
and  in  making  false  returns.    To  avoid  such  obstacles  to 
justice,  if  possible,  it  was  directed,  that  persons  who  ap- 
prehended the  negligence  of  sheriffs,  should  deliver  their 
writs  in  pleru)  commitat&y  or  in  retro  commitatQ,^  as  it  was 
called  (which  it  seems  was  a  continuation  of  the  countv 
court,  after  the  hearing  of  causes,  for  collecting  the  kind's 
money  and  other  business),  and  that  a  billet  should  oe 
taken  from  the  sheriff,  or  under-sheriff,  containing  the 
names  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  writ,  with 
the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  delivered,  and  that  at  his 
request  the  seal  of  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  should  be 
affixed  in  testimony  thereof;  but  if  the  seal  was  refused, 
the  testimony  of  knights  and  other  credible  persons  pres- 
ent was  to  be  taken,  and  their  seal  affixed.    After  this,  if 
the  sheriff  did  not  return  the  writ,  and  complaint  was 
made  thereof  to  the  justices,  a  judicial  writ  was  to  go  to 
the  justices  of  assize,  to  make  inquiry,  by  those  who  were 
present  at  the  delivery  of  the  writ,  what  they  knew  of 
the  delivery ;  and  if  it  appeared  upon  return  of  such  in- 
quisition, that  the  writ  was  delivered,  damages  were  to  be 
adjudged  to  the  party  grieved,  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action,  and  the  inconvenience  incurred.    The 

»Ch.87.  «Ch.89. 
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saiQe  course  was  also  to  be  taken  when  the  sheriff  returned, 
that  the  writ  came  too  late  to  be  executed. 

Sherifts  sometimes  returned,  mandavi  boMivo^  that  they 
had  commanded  the  bailiff  of  a  certain  liberty,  who  had 
done  nothing  therein ;  and  then  they  would  name  some 
liberty,  which,  in  truth,  had  no  return  of  writs.  To  cor- 
rect this,  it  was  ordained  that  the  treasurer  and  barons  of 
the  exchequer  should  deliver  to  the  justices  a  roll  of  all  the 
liberties,  in  every  county,  that  had  the  return  of  writs.  If 
a  sheriff  returned  that  he  commanded  the  bailiff  of  a  lib- 
erty not  contained  in  that  roll,  he  was  punished  as  a  dis- 
heritor,  says  the  statute,  of  the  king.  But  if  he  returned 
that  he  had  commanded  the  bailiff  of  some  liberty  inserted 
therein,  he  was  then  commanded,  quid  non  omittas  propter^ 
prcedictam  libertatem^  but  to  execute  the  writ,  scire  facias  the 
bailiffs  to  appear,  and  say  why  they  did  not  execute  the 
king's  writ.  If  they  came  and  acquitted  themselves,  by 
saying  they  were  not  required  so  to  do,  the  sheriff  was 
to  be  condemned  both  to  the  lord  of  the  liberty  and  to 
the  party  to  the  suit,  who  had  suffered  by  the  delay.  If 
the  bailiffi  did  not  appear  at  the  day,  or  did  not  on  their 
appearance  acquit  themselves  in  the  above  way,  in  every 
subsequent  judicial  writ,  through  the  whole  action,  there 
was  to  be  the  same  cause  of  no7i  omittas. 

Another  instance  in  which  sheriffi  frequently  fai1ed,was  in 
executing  the  clause  de  exitibtcs^  etc.y  for  levying  issues ;  some- 
times returning  that  there  were  none,  or  small ;  and  some- 
times saying  nothing  at  all  of  issues.  To  such  return,  there- 
fore, it  was  now  ordained,  the  plaintiff  might  qfferat  verificare 
that  the  sheriff  could  answer  for  larger  issues ;  upon  which 
a  judicial  writ  was  to  go  to  the  justices  of  assize  to  make 
inquiry,  in  presence  of  the  sheritt,  if  he  pleased  to  be  there, 
for  what  issues  he  could  answer,  from  the  date  of  the  writ 
to  the  return ;  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he  had  not  an- 
swered for  the  whole,  he  was  to  be  estreated  into  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  overplus,  and,  besides,  was  to  be  amerced 
for  the  concealment.  The  sheriff  was  also  enjoined  by  this 
statute  to  consider  all  rents,  com  in  the  grange,  and  all 
movables  (except  the  furniture  of  horses  and  household 
utensils;  as  issues.  Sheriffs  were  to  be  punished  for  their 
first  and  second  offences  by  the  justices  of  assize ;  but  for 
the  third,  only  coram  rege. 

It  was  commanded,  that  sherifib  should  never  in  future 
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return,  that  they  were  prevented  from  executing  a  writ  by 
the  interference  and  resistance  of  some  potent  lord,  as  this 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  king's  authority  and  crown ;  and 
whenever  a  sherifi*  was  informed  by  his  b^liffi  that  such 
resistance  was  made,  he  was  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  posse  comitatus  to  support  him  in  executing  the  king's 
command.  If  it  was  proved  to  be  fitlse,  he  was  immedi- 
ately to  commit  the  bailiffi  to  prison ;  if  true,  he  was  to  do 
the  same  with  the  offenders,  who  should  not  be  delivered 
without  the  special  command  of  the  king.  K  he  was  still 
resisted,  he  was  to  certify  to  the  court  the  names  of  the  re- 
sisters,  with  those  who  were  aiding,  consenting,  command- 
ing, and  favorinff  them ;  who  were  to  be  attached  p^  corpora 
by  a  judicial  writ  to  appear  coram  rege;  and  if  they  were 
convicted,  they  were  to  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Idftg. 

Another  complaint  against  sheriffs,  hundredors,  and 
ofBammon.  balUm  of  Ubcrties  was,  that  thev  put  infirm 
ing  jurora.  persQus,  aud  those  who  lived  out  of  the  country, 
upon  juries;  and  summoned  a  greater  number  than  was 
necessary,  only  to  get  money  for  dispensing  with  their  at- 
tendance; so  that,  after  all,  assizes  and  juries  very  fre- 
quently would  not  be  taken  for  want  of  jurors.  It  was 
tnerefore  ordained,^  that  in  one  assize  no  more  should  be 
summoned  than  twenty-four ;  and  that  old  men  above  sev- 
enty, those  who  were  incurably  ill,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
summons  were  ill,  or  not  resident  in  the  country,  should 
not  in  future  be  put  on  juries,  or  lesser  assizes ;  nor  any 
one  who  had  not  some  freehold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings  per  annum,  within  the  county  where  the  assize  or 
jury  was  to  be  taken,  or  of  forty  shillings  without  it;  un- 
less they  were  witnesses  to  charters  or  other  writings,  whose 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary  (a).    As  to  great  assizes, 

(a)  The  remedj  of  the  party  at  the  trial  was  challenged ;  and  in  Britton 
there  is  a  chapter  on  '*  De  chalenge  de  jurors/'  in  which  the  various  grounds 
of  challenge  are  enumerated,  on  conviction  of  any  infamous  ofience :  "  Ne 
ceux  que  ne  ount  point  descretion  ne  euz  que  sont  excommenges  ne  mene 
ans  de  commune  gents  outer,  ne  prestres  ne  clers  dedens  seynt  ordres  ne  fem- 
mes  ne  ceux  que  sont  passes  le  age  de  Ixx.  ans,  ne  villayns  ne  ceux  que  a 
ascun  des  partres  sent  destreynables,  ou  seigniour,  ou  oonseillers,  ou  coun- 
tours"  (pleaders).  Want  of  proper  qualification  has  always  been  deemed  a 
ground  for  challenge.  From  this  time  there  was  a  long  series  of  statutes  on 
uie  subject)  until  they  were  ail  consolidated  in  the  jury  act,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c  60. 
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where,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  knights,  it  might 
be  inconvenient  to  affix  any  such  qualification,  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  they  had  freehold  of  any  value  in  the  country. 
K  any  officer  oneuded  a^inst  this  act,  he  was  to  answer  m 
damages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  amerced  to  the  king 
by  the  justices  of  assize,  who  were  to  hear  complaints  on 
this  statute.  The  qualifications  of  jurors  were  altered  by 
the  statute  de  its  qui  poTtendi  in  assisis^  21  Edw.  L,  st.  1, 
which  requires  those  who  were  on  juries  out  of  their  coun- 
ties^ which  was  the  case  in  trials  at  the  bar  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster)  to  have  land  or  tenements  of  one  hundred 
shillings  per  annum,  and  those  within  the  county  of  forty 
shillings ;  those  before  justices  assigned,  or  other  ministers 
of  the  king,  appointed  to  take  inquests,  juries,  or  other 
recognitions,  fortj  shillings  per  annum ;  but  as  to  those  be- 
fore the  justices  itinerant,  and  in  cities,  boroughs,  and  other 
mercantile  towns,  they  were  to  remain  as  at  common  law. 
Respecting  jurors  in  general,  it  was  enacted  by  statute  ar- 
ticuti  super  chartaSj  28  £ldw.  I.,  c.  9,  that  such  persons  should 
be  put  on  inquests  and  juries  as  were  next  neighbors ;  those 
who  were  most  sufficient,  and  least  suspicious ;  under  pain 
of  paying  double  damages  to  the  party  complaining,  and 
being  amerced  to  the  king. 

To  return  to  the  statute  of  Westmin.  2.  Some  further 
regulations  were  made  for  the  forwarding  of  suits ;  these 
we  shall  proceed  to  mention.  As  the  law  now  stood,  a 
warrantor,  if,  ^pon  denying  the  warranty,  it  was  found 
against  him,  suffered  no  other  penalty  but  an  amercement, 
and  being  obliged  to  warrant  ;^  but  it  was  now  thought 
proper  to  make  the  warrantor,  in  such  case,  lose  his  land, 
as  the  tenant  would;  and  further,  to  prevent  collusion 
and  delay,  it  was  provided,  that  where  the  tenant  and 
warrantor  were  at  issue,  the  demandant  might  pray  a  ve- 
nire facias^  to  try  the  matter.'  "We  have  seen  what  great 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  essoin  de  malo  lecH.  To  pre- 
vent the  long  and  tedious  course  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  this  essoin  by  the  writ  de  faciendo  videre^  it  was  now 
provided,*  that  the  party  might,  in  the  iter  of  justices 
(which  has  been  extended  by  construction  to  the  common 
pleas),  take  issue  whether  lomguidus  or  not ;  and 
if  it  was  found  against  the  essoin,  that  it  should 
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be  turned  to  a  default.  This  essoin  de  malo  lecti  was 
wholly  taken  away  in  a  writ  of  right  between  two  claim- 
ing by  the  same  descent ;  as  between  parceners.  It  had 
been  enacted  by  statute  Marlb.,  c.  13/  that  after  a  person 
had  put  himself  on  an  inquest  he  should  have  only  one 
essoin;  but  this  is  not  limiting  at  what  precise  stage  he 
should  have  that  essoin,  and  as  defendants  would  some- 
times take  it  upon  the  writ  of  habeas  corpora  juratorum^ 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  jurors  lost  their  issues,  and 
the  inquest  was  not  taken ;  it  was  therefore  (principally 
for  the  ease  of  jurors)  now  provided,'  that  the  essoin 
should  be  taken  at  the  next  day;  which  must  be  upon 
the  venire  facias^  and  not  after  (a).  This  alteration,  like 
that  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  which  it  was  meant  to 
amend,  has  been  construed  to  relate  only  to  personal  ac- 
tions. Again,  as  at  common  law,  no  essoin  was  to  be 
allowed,  where  a  day  was  given  prece  partium^  and  the 
parties  agreed  to  come  without  an  essoin.*  Again,  whereas 
by  the  statute  Westmin.  1*  an  essoin  was  taken  from  the 
tenant  in  certain  assizes,  after  appearance,  it  was  now  in 
like  cases  to  be  taken  from  the  aemandant.^ 

The  view,  which  likewise  created  much  delay  in  real 
actions,  was  dispensed  with  in  some  instances.  It  was 
ordained,^  that  where  land  was  lost  by  de&ult,  and  the 
loser  brought  a  new  action ;  and  where  a  writ  was  abated 
by  a  dilatory  exception,  after  a  view,  as  by  non-tenure, 
or  misnaming  of  the  place ;  no  view  should  be  granted 
in  a  second  action.  In  the  following  cases  there  was 
to  be  no  view  at  all :  in  a  writ  of  dower,  where  the  land 
was  aliened  to  the  tenant  and  his  ancestor,  for  he  could 
not  but  know  the  land  himself;  in  a  writ  of  entry,  after 
a  former  writ  quashed  for  assigning  the  entry  wrong,  in 
which  there  had  been  a  view ;  and  in  all  writs  grounded 
upon  a  demise  to  the  tenant  himself  from  the  plaintiff  or 

(a)  Upon  this  it  was  laid  down  that  a  statute  must  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, and  though  the  statute  said,  that  after  anv  one  had  put  himself  in 
any  inquisition,  the  next  day  should  be  allowed  to  {lave  an  essoin,  jret  to  him 
who  came  by  the  engent  or  cape  corpus,  and  joined  issue,  there  should  not  be 
an  essoin,  for  he  should  remam  in  custody,  or  be  released  on  mainprise,  and 
80  was  present  in  court  ( Year-Book,  36  Men.  F/.,  53). 

*  Vide  arde,  c.  viiL  •  Ch.  27. 

'  At  common  law,  an  essoin  was  allowed  on  a  day  given  prece  partium;  bat 
not  if  expressly  given  sine  esaonio.    Compare  ante,  c.  viL 
*Viz.,ch.42.     FtW<?  ante,  a  ix.  »Ch.28.  •Ch.48. 
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his  ancestors,  dumfuit  infra  cetatenif  non  compos^  in  prison^y 
and  the  like.  In  these  provisions,  the  legislature  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  the  principles  which  governed  on  this 
subject,  in  the  latter  reign.^ 

The  other  improvements  made  in  the  administration 
of  justice  were  of  a  more  striking  nature  than  those  that 
have  iust  been  mentioned,  and  claim  a  more  particular 
regard;  such  as  an  execution  given  against  land  by  elegit; 
the  introduction  of  bills  of  exception ;  and  the  proceed- 
ing by  scire  facias  to  revive  a  judgment  of  a  year's  stand- 
ing. These  we  shall  speak  of  first,  as  more  worthy  the 
consideration  of  a  modern  reader.  The  remainder  of  this 
statute  relates  to  the  real  remedies  so  much  practised  in 
those  days,  and  which  we  have  reserved  to  be  thrown  to- 
gether at  the  conclusion  of  these  provisions  for  the  better 
administration  of  civil  justice. 

Both  Glanville  and  Bracton  pass  over  personal  actions 
so  slightly  as  to  give  us  no  information  concerning  the 
execution  that  might  he  had  thereon.  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  a  process  against  the  chattels  and  the  land  also 
to  compel  an  appearance,'  and  in  cases  of  outlawry,  both 
might  be  taken ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  land, 
like  the  goods,  was  ever  sold,  or  delivered  to  the  plaintiff 
in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  (a).    It  was  only  in  real  actions 

(a)  In  the  Mirror  it  is  stated,  that  in  personal  actions  on  defaults,  defend- 
ants were  distrained  to  the  value  of  the  demand ;  and  for  default  after  de- 
fault mdffment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff;  and  that  if  the  defendant  had 
land,  ne  would  not  m  arrested,  but  the  judgment  bj  default  was  in  force,  and 
the  plaintiff  should  have  the  land  to  hold  until  satisfaction  was  made  (c.  iv., 
s.  5),  and  so  on  in  real  actions  the  land  was  to  be  adjudged  to  the  plaintiff  to 
hold  as  a  distress  (c  vii.).  It  is  plain  that  it  was  so,  either  on  deiault  before 
judgment  or  after  judgment,  whether  bj  default  or  otherwise.  The  land  was 
looked  uj^n  as  the  reiu  security,  and  it  was  only  held  to  enforce  appearance^ 
or,  after  judgment^  to  enforce  payment.  So  as  to  mixed  actions,  which  in- 
cluded debt  and  contract,  the  defendants  were  distrainable  by  all  their  goods 
and  lands,  till  they  appeared  and  answered ;  and  the  issues  (of  the  lands) 
came  to  the  profit  of  the  lord  of  the  court  (s.  8).  Thus  the  seizure  was  only 
as  a  mode  of  coercion,  there  was  no  power  to  sell  the  goods  any  more  than  to 
sell  the  land.  It  is  manifest  it  was  the  same  after  judgment  as  before.  Noth- 
ing is  said  in  the  Mirror  as  to  execution  in  the  sense  of  an  actual  levy  of  the 
money.  The  plaintiff  only  had  power  to  seize  and  hold  land  and  goods  as  a 
distress,  and  at  common  law  a  distress  could  not  be  sold.  There  was  coercion, 
but  not  execution,  at  common  law,  save  in  actions  for  assault  or  injury  to  the 
person,  when  arrest  was  allowed  on  mesne  process,  and  therefore  on  final 
process  or  execution.  For  the  rule  seems  always  to  have  been  that  the  pro- 
cess allowed  on  default  before  judgment,  was  allowed  upon  default  aft^r 

^  Vide  anUf  c  vii.  '  Ibid. 
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that  the  land  was  taken ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  the  late  statute  ae  mercntorSms}  But  now  it 
was  enacted  as  follows :  that  when  a  debt  was  recovered 
or  acknowledged,  or  damages  adjudged,  in  the  king's 
court,  the  plaintiff  should  have  his  election  either  to  have 
a  writ  qitba  vicecomis  fieri  facias*  de  terris  et  catallis ;  or  one 
commanding,  qubd  vicecomes  liberet  ei  omnia  catalla  debiforis 
{excepUs  bobus^  et  qffris  carucce)^  bt  medietatem  TERRiB  suiB, 
qitotisq;  ddntumfuerit  levatum^  per  rationabile  pretium^  vet  ex- 
tentam.  The  statute  ordained,  that  if  a  person  was  ejected 
from  a  freehold  so  delivered  to  him,  he  should  have  his 
writ  of  novel  disseisin,  and  redisseisin,  if  necessary.* 
Upon  this  there  was  framed  a  writ  of  execution,  called 
an  elegit  J  from  the  words  of  the  statute;  and  if 
Writ  of  «i^^  a  plaintiff  or  conusee  prayed  this  writ,  the 
entry  on  the  roll  was,  qvbd  elegit  sibi  execiUionem  fieri  de 
omnibus  catallis^  et  medietcUe  terrce^  etc.,  and  the  writ  was,  ac 
dim  idem  H,juxta  statutum  inde  editum  elegerit  sibi  libb- 
RARi  pro  prcedietis  20  libris  omnia  catalla,  et  medietatem  terrce 
ipsius  B.,  etc.^  Thus  was  land  made  directly  liable  to  an- 
swer for  debts,  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  feudal 
institution.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chant, lands  of  a  particular  kind  might  be  taken  in  ^xe- 

jndgment;  for  Don-payment  of  the  debt,  or  non-render  of  the  property  in 
dispate,  was  in  fact  a  aefault.  Then  the  present  statute  gave  the  plaintiff 
his  option  or  election,  either  to  have  the  land  to  hold,  as  before,  and  levy  the 
debt  out  of  the  profits,  or  to  levy  it  on  the  foods;  and  it  should  seem  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  creditor  should  have  both,  even  in  succession, 
00  as  to  enable  him  to  resort  to  one  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  the  other. 
That  has  been  by  usage.    Ajid  see  Braciotif  lib.  v.,  foL  440. 

^  Vide  an(0,  c  ix. 

'  The  common  language  of  our  law-books  has  been,  that  the  writs  of  Uvari 
faeiat  and  fieri  facias  were  at  the  common  law.  Gonsiderinff  the  silence 
of  Glanville  and  Bracton  about  execution  in  personal  actions^  Uiere  is  no  di- 
rect authority  either  to  contradict  or  support  that  opinion.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  those  writs  eo  nomine  are  of  such  ancient  date;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  might  have  obtained  both  its  name  and  ex- 
istence from  the  words  of  this  act.  From  the  mere  penning  of  the  statute, 
the  fieri  facias  appears  as  much  a  new  regulation  as  the  medietatem  term.  It 
is  probable  that  the  distringas  per  terras  et  ecUatia,  which  was  the  mesne  pro- 
cess in  personal  actions,  was  the  process  of  execution  likewise.  The  Ims- 
lature  seem  to  have  an  eye  to  this  process  in  the  terms  de  terris  et  eaiaUu, 
But  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  properly  so  called,  never  contained  anything  de 
terris.  This  detect  is  supplied  by  the  leoari  fadae.  Thus  these  two  writs 
reach  all  the  objects  that  could  be  touched  by  the  old  process  of  distringas; 
and  were  with  that  view,  perhaps,  framed  after  this  act,  if  not  upon  the 
authority  of  it     Vide  ante,  c.  viiL 
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cution ;  but  after  this  general  authority  had  been  given 
to  take  lands  b^  writ  of  elegit^  the  merchant's  security 
was  enlarged  still  further  by  the  second  statute  on  that 
subject;  so  that  the  whole  of  a  man's  land  was  made 
liable  to  a  statute-merchant,  while  only  half  could  be 
taken  by  degiU 

The  reasons  for  ordaining  ^  a  biU  of  exceptions  was  this : 
a  writ  of  error  might  be  had,  whenever  there  was  error  on 
the  record.  But  it  sometimes  happened,  that  the  parties 
might  allege  matter  of  exception  ore  tenus  in  court,  as  the 
method  was  in  these  days,  which  the  justices  would  over- 
rule (a);  and  matter  that  was  so  overruled, as  it  was  never 

(a)  The  previous  clause  or  chapter  throws  great  Usht  upon  the  real 
meaning  of  the  present,  as  to  bills  of  exception.  That  dause  provided  that 
judges  should  not  force  jurors  to  a  general  verdict,  or  one  precise  to  the 
point,  but  that  jurors  mignt  return  a  special  verdict,  setting  forth  the  facts 
for  the  jud^ent  of  the  court :  "  Justiciarii  non  oompellant  jnratores  dicere 
precise  se  sit  disseisina  vel  non,  dummodo  dicere  voluerint  veritatem  facti 
et  petere  auzilium  justiciarii."  Upon  which  Lord  Coke  said:  ''It  hath 
been  resolved  that  in  aU  actions,  personal,  real,  or  mixed,  and  upon  aU  issues 
joined,  general  or  special,  the  jury  mi^ht  find  the  specisi  matter  of  fact  per- 
tinent, and  tendinff  onlv  to  the  issue  jomed;  and  thereupon  pray  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  for  the  law,  and  this  the  jurors  might  do  at  the  common 
law,  not  only  in  cases  between  party  and  party,  whereof  the  act  putteth  an 
example  of  the  assize,  but  also  in  pleas  of  the  crown  at  the  kinsr's  puit.  And 
note,^^  he  says,  "the  next  clause  of  the  act  in  affirmance  also  of  the  common 
law/'  The  next  clause  is  as  to  bills  of  exception :  **  Cum  aliquis  implaci- 
tatus  proponat  exceptionem  et  petat  quod  justidarius  eam  allocent,  quam  si 
allocari  nolnerint,  si  ille  qui  exceptionem  proposuerit  scribat  illam  excep- 
tionem, justiciarii  apponent  sisilla.sua,''  etc.  tlpon  which  Lord  Ck>ke  says: 
"  At  the  common  law,  before  the  enacting  of  the  act,  a  man  mieht  have  had 
a  writ  of  error  for  an  error  in  law,  in  redditione  judidif  in  reddiiume  6xecu- 
tionis.  or  in  processus  and  this  error  in  law  must  he  apparent  in  the  record ; 
for  the  writ  of  error  saith :  Quia  in  reeordo,  etc,  error  interveniet  mani- 
festus.  Or  for  error  in  fiict,  by  alleging  matter  out  of  record,  as  death  of 
eitherparty  before  judgment.  Now,  the  mischief  was.  that  when  the  party 
did  ofier  to  allege  any  exception,  and  the  justice  overruled  it,  so  as  it  was  not 
entered  of  record ;  this  the  party  could  not  assign  for  error,  because  it  did 
not  appear  upon  the  record,  nor  was  error  in  fact  but  error  in  law"  (2  InaiL^ 
426).  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  a  party  might  demur  upon  the 
evidence^  and  on  such  demurrer  bring  error ;  that  being  in  effect  an  excep- 

^  It  appears  from  the  following  case,  that  a  biU  was  a  mandate  of  an 
authority  inferior  to  that  of  a  writ.  In  8  Edw.  II.,  upon  an  issue  whether 
ancient  demesne  or  not,  a  biU  sealed  with  the  seal  of  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  bench  was  sent  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  Uie  exchequer  to  certify 
the  court  of  the  fact ;  bat  they  paid  no  r^ard  to  the  mandate,  as  it  was  only 
tkhiil;  and  therefore  the  same  justice  sent  a  writ,  returnable  in  the  bench  at 
a  general  return  day.  Mayrt,  277,  [The  author  failed  to  observe  that  a  bill 
was  not  mandatory,  as  a  writ  is.  A  oill  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plaint ;  hence  the  process  in  the  king's  bench  was  by  bilL  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition  or  original  writ.    Bro.  Abr,,  ''BiU;'  c.  xu.] 
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entered  upon  the  record,  could  not  be  assigned  for  error. 
It  was  therefore  now  provided  *  as  follows :  that  where 

tion  allowed,  for  if  the  exception  or  demurrer  were  diBallowed,  it  woald  not 
be  entered  of  record,  and  then  the  evidence  would  not  be  enteined  of  record ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  then  the  other  partj,  the  part^  demurred  against,  might 
bring  error,  if  it  was  ultimately  allowed  hj  the  bill  court  (2  Moll^t  lUports, 
117 ;  Baka^B  Out,  ao.  Eliz.,  753;  Wrifhi  v.  Pendar,  AL,  18;  Ooehidge  ▼. 
FfXMhawey  Dougl,,  119;  BaatalP»  Entrtee,  tit  Demurrer,  Schottutiea^a  0am, 
Ptowd.y  405|,  the  evidence  being  entered  on  the  record,  and  the  demurrer  or 
exception  tnereto,  that  is,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  issue 
incumbent  on  the  partj  offering  it  If  such  demurrer  waa  received,  and 
entered  with  the  evidence,  then  the  exception  was  so  far  allowed  at  nisi  prius 
as  to  be  entered  of  record,  and  thus  to  admit  of  a  writ  of  error.  So,  again, 
if  the  jurors  returned  a  special  verdict,  setting  forth  all  the  facts.  But  ii 
this  was  not  done,  and  the  judge  would  not  receive  and  record  the  ''excep- 
tion," whether  in  the  form  of  a  demurrer  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  or 
of  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  any  part  of  it,  or  otherwise,  then  there 
was  a  necessity  for  the  power  given  by  this  statute,  enabling  the  par^ 
excepting  himself  to  write  down  Sie  exception,  and  maJcing  it  imperative  on 
the  iudge  to  seal  it,  and  return  it  as  part  of  the  record.  Such  was  the  scope 
of  the  statute  which  turns  on  the  term  ''  exception."  There  is  nothing  in 
which  the  influence  and  efiect  of  usage,  in  controlling  and  determining  the 
operation  of  our  more  ancient  statutes,  has  been  more  mariced  or  manifest 
than  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  bills  of  exception.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  modem  notion  of  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  its  ancient 
sense  and  meaning.  To  begin,  what  is  now  understooa  as  the  "  exception  " 
18  always  to  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  whereas,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  it  was  always  applied  to  an  objection  to  the  case  of  the  opposite  party. 
This  is  the  sense  in  whidi  the  term  was  used  in  Bracton's  IVeotise,  written  not 
long  before  the  statute  passed,  and  in  which  it  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  phrase  "  exceptio,"  in  the  Roman  law.  The  last  book  is  entirely  oocu* 
pied  with  the  subject,  and  is  entitled  "  De  exceptionibus."  And  it  treats  of 
exceptions  thus :  **  In  primis  videndum  quid  sit  exoeptio,  et  sciendum  quod  ex- 
ceptio  est  actionis  elisio,  per  quam  actio  perimitur,  vel  differtur."  Then  there 
foilowB  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  exceptions,  which  compre- 
hends all  the  objections  that  could  be  made  to  actions.  For  exainple,  **  Exceptio 
de  defectu  proluttionis,  per  lapsum  temporis,"  etc.  (fol.  437).  **  Excepere  etiaci 
poterit  tenens  eonira  f>6^efUein  quod  licet  jus  ei  descenderit  sicut  petens  dicit, 
tamen  non  valet  petitio  sua  nee  actio  pro  defectu  probationis "  (fol.  438). 
Thus  it  was  always ;  the  ^  exception  "  was  against  the  case  on  the  other  side, 
and  usually  was  against  the  case  for  the  plaintifi^,  or  it  was  some  answer  to 
it,  as,  for  instance,  the  party  sued  might  except  to  the  case  that  it  was  ret 
jiudicata^  '*  Item  competit  tenenti  exceptio  rei  judicata  ut  si  antecessor  petentis 
rem  petitam  amiserit  per  iudiciam  ....  hec  omnia  probari  possunt  per  ro- 
tulos  et  recorda  justitarii"  (fol.  436).  So  that  the  ''exception"  might  be  one 
grounded  on  matter  of  fact,  which  required  proof;  and  hence  Bracton  says 
that  if  it  &iled  in  proof,  the  party  bringing  it  forward  would  lose  Judgment, 
"Si  quis  autem  in  probatione  exceptionis  defecerit,  amittet  per  judicium" 
(fol.  401|.  And  thus,  therefore,  the  exception  would  always  lie  directed 
against  the  case  on  the  other  side,  and  the  justices  would  have  to  determine 
upon  it;  and  either  party  —  the  party  excepting,  or  the  part^  excepted 
against —  might  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling,  either  for  or 
against  the  exception,  as  the  case  might  be.    But  as  error  only  lay  on  matter 
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any  one  was  impleaded  before  tKe  justices,  and  proposed 
any  exception,  and  prayed  it  might  be  allowed,  but  the 

of  record,  the  result  was  that  whether  the  exception  were  regarded  or  over- 
ruled, neither  party  could  appeal  against  the  ruling  beyond  the  court  where 
it  was  pronouncea.  The  terms  of  the  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  applied 
only  to  the  case  of  an  exception  diflallowed ;  but  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  construing  ancient  statutes,  it  was  coastrued  largely  and  liberally,  as  ap- 
plying equally  to  eiUier  class  of  cases,  that  is,  to  exceptions  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed. Still,  it  was  understood  in  ancient  times  that  the  appeal  was  on  the 
ruling  or  decision  upon  an  exception  to  the  case  of  the  opposite  party,  though 
it  might  be  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof.  The  term  **  bill  *^  usea  in  the 
Rtatute  was  the  phrase  used  for  a  statement  of  a  cause  of  complaint  Hence 
it  was  the  form  of  process  in  the  king's  bench ;  "  a  man  shall  have  bill  in 
banco  regis,*'  etc  (  Year-Book,  7  Henry  F/.,  41) ;  "bill  of  debt,  by  which  J.  8. 
petit  de  B.,"  etc.  So  the  phrase,  '*  bill  in  chancery"  (2  Eichard  III.,  12). 
In  one  of  the  earlier  Year-^ooks  it  is  laid  down  that  the  order  of  exceptions 
was  —  1.  To  the  jurisdiction ;  2.  To  the  person ;  3.  To  the  court  •  4.  To  the 
writ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  action  (17  Edw.  I//.,  74 ;  19  Henry  F/.,  10).  Britton 
treats  carefully  of  various  kinds  of  "  exceptions,"  as  also  does  Bracton ;  and 
some  of  these  exceptions  were  such  as  could  be  taken  at  the  trial,  bein^  to 
the  sufficiency  or  aamissibility  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  issue.  The  making 
of  an  exception,  however,  did  not  necessarily  raise  a  question  as  to  the  whole 
of  the  eyidence,  and  that  was  the  object  oi  a  special  verdict.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  present  enactment  was  confined  to  cases  of  exeeptuma  ;  and 
though  this  might  include  cases  where  the  exception  was  to  the  whole  case 
on  the  other  side,  for  insufficiency  to  maintain  the  issue,  and  in  such  cases 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  would  be  put  on  the  record  and  brought  before  the 
court  of  error,  yet  it  might  be  only  an  exception  to  part  of  the  case,  and  it 
could  not  apply  to  cases  where  there  was  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  where 
the  question  could  not  be  raised  in  the  form  of  an  exception  to  the  case  on 
one  side,  the  obiect  being  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  whole 
of  tlie  facts.  Thus  in  such  cases  the  course  of  the  common  law  presented 
the  procedure  by  special  verdict,  already  provided  for  in  the  previous  enacts 
ment  above-mentioned.  That,  however,  being  a  rather  formal,  prolix  kind 
of  proceeding,  the  practice  of  the  courts  very  soon  provided  another,  less 
formal  and  more  convenient ;  and  the  simple  proceeding  by  special  case,  in 
which,  on  a  point  reserved  at  the  trial,  the  counsel  stated  the  case  at  the  bar. 
and  obtained  the  opinion  of  tlie  court  thereon.  The  Year-Books  are  full  ot 
cases  in  which  it  is  said  that  counsel  "  vient  al  barre,"  and  stated  such  and 
such  facts,  and  prayed  the  opinion  of  the  court  thereon.  This  was  a  **  spe- 
cial case."  In  more  modern  times  the  *'  special  case "  was  more  frequently 
stated  in  writing,  especially — and,  indeed,  necessarily  so — if  the  question 
aro^e  on  documents;  and  the  reports  of  Salkeld  contain  as  many  special 
cases  as  special  verdicts.  After  this  statute,  as  before,  the  course  taken  when 
it  was  desired  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  all  the  facts,  was  to 
have  them  set  forth  in  a  special  verdict,  or,  as  they  said,  "at  larse"  (  YecW'^ 
Book,  41  Edw,  III.,  fol.  10 ;  30  Edw.  III.,  fol.  23|.  And  upon  the  doubt  as  to 
the  law,  the  case  would  be  adjourned  to  Westminster,  where  the  opinion  of 
the  court  would  be  taken  (43  Aseiee,  fol.  1) ;  and  then,  if  necessary,  the  case 
could  be  taken  to  error,  as  the  special  verdict  set  out  the  facts  at  large  upon 
the  record.  But  if  the  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  was  brought,  the  case  need  go  no  further;  so  in  effect  it 
was  a  reservation  of  the  case  for  the  judgment  of  the  court.  If  the  jurors 
were  in  doubt,  they  could  find  the  fiu;ts  at  large,  and  put  the  matter  in  the 
diiicretion  of  the  court  (38  Aasisse,  fol.  9;  43  Amiu^  fol.  41;  29  Atiiste,  fol.  40). 
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justices  would  not  alloW  it ;  then  he  might  write  down 
the  exception,  and  pray  the  justices' to  put  their  seals  to 
it,  which  they  should  do ;  and  if  one  refused,  another 
might  do  it.  If,  after  this,  the  king,  upon  complaint  of 
what  the  justices  had  done,  caused  the  record  to  come  be- 
fore him,  and  that  exception  was  not  found  therein,  and 
the  complainant  showed  it  written  down,  with  the  seal 
of  the  justice  appendant,  then  the  justice  should  be  com- 
manded to  appear  at  a  certain  day  to  acknowledge  or  deny 
his  seal ;  and  if  it  was  not  denied,  then  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed and  determine  whether  that  exception  ought  to  have 
been  refused  or  not  (a).    After  this  statute  it  should  seem 

There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  practice  upon  this  ancient  statute  has 
hardly  been  appreciated  in  modem  times,  when  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  practice  of  spedal  cases — at  aU  events  in  error — was  entirely  of  modern 
origm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  it  arose  out  of  the  ancient  practice 
h^ore  the  statute.  It  is  manifest  that  it  assumes  a  power  in  the  justices  to 
enter  the  facts  upon  the  record,  for  it  provides  a  remedy  for  the  party  if  they 
refuse  to  do  so ;  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  confirms  the  view  of  Lord 
Coke,  that  it  was  declaratorv  of  the  common  law.  So,  again,  the  practice  of 
demurrer  to  evidence,  which  assumes  tliat  the  facts  are  entered  on  record* 
implies  a  power  in  the  court  so  to  enter  the  &ct8.  And  it  is  believed  that, 
looKing  at  the  numerous  cases  in  the  Year-Books  of  cases  stated  at  the  bar, 
many  of  them  in  courts  of  error,  the  practice  of  entering  the  iacts  on  record, 
by  wav  of  special  case,  was  even  more  ancient  than  the  statute,  and  was  con- 
firmea  by  it.  Any  exception  to  the  proceedings  could  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  bill  of  exceptions ;  for  instance,  a  challen^  to  a  juror,  if  it  were  not 
allowed,  the  party  challenging  could  have  his  bill  of  exceptions  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute,  and  upon  that  could  have  a  writ  of  error  (21  Edw.  /F., 
fol.  3).  Or  it  might  be  an  exception  to  any  part  of  the  case  on  the  other 
side ;  and  it  should  seem  that  whether  the  exception  was  allowed  or  over- 
ruled, it  might  be  the  subject  of  a  bill  of  exceptions ;  for  in  one  case  the  ex- 
ception to  a  part  of  the  defendant's  case  being  aUowed,  he  prayed  that  it  might 
be  entered  on  the  record;  and  this  being  refused,  he  was  told  to  make  a 
"bill"  of  it,  and  they  would  seal  it  ( Year-Book,  2  Edw.  IF.,  fol.  7).  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  an  exception  was  taken  in  a  case  of  formedon ;  and  the 
judge  (Martin,  J.)  seems  to  have  treated  it  roughly.  "Quid  ad  hoe,"  said  he. 
He  overruled  it,  upon  which  the  counsel  prayed  that  it  might  be  entered ; 
but  Martin,  J.,  said, ''  Make  your  bill  of  exceptions,  and  we  will  seal  it ;  for 
it  shall  not  be  entered  on  the  rolls,  to  encumber  the  rolls,"  etc  **Quod  notOy'* 
says  the  reporter  (4  Henry  VL,  fol.  15).  If  there  be  any  matter  of  law  that 
carries  with  it  any  difficulty,  the  iury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
danger  of  an  attaint,  find  it  specially,  that  so  it  may  be  decided  in  that  court 
where  the  verdict  is  returnable ;  and  if  the  judge  overrule  the  point  of  law 
contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  the  jury  are  persuaded  to  find  a  general  verdict 
(which  yet  they  are  not  bound  to  do,  if  they  doubt  it)^  then  the  judge,  uix>n 
the  request  of  the  party  desiring  it,  is  bound  by  law,  m  convenient  time,  to 
seal  a  bill  of  exceptions  containing  the  whole  matter  excepted  to,  so  that  the 
party  grieved  by  such  indiscretion  or  error  of  the  Judge,  may  have  relief  by 
the  writ  of  error  or  the  statute  of  Westminster  {HMs  JE&^  Cbm.  Xav,  c. 
xn.). 
(a)  The  statute  can  scarcely  be  understood  without  some  explanation.  The 
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that  most  points  of  law,  whether  upon  the  record  or  not, 
might  be  re-examined  in  a  writ  of  error. 

The  nature  of  the  provision  about  a  scire  facias  on  a 
judgment  cannot  be  better  understood  than 
from  a  rehearsal  of  the  statute  itself.    Be-       '^ /<«*»• 
cause,  says  the  act,*  where  a  matter  is  recorded  before  the 
chancellor  and  the  king's  justices  of  record,  and  enrolled 
in  their  rolls,  there  ought  not  to  be  thereon  the  common 
process  of  an  action,  by  summons,  attachment,  essoin,  view 
of  land,  and  other  solemnities  of  proceeding  that  are  usual 
in  cases  of  contracts  and  covenants  made  out  of  court ; 
therefore,  for  the  future,  all  things  enrolled  in  a  court  of 
record,  or  contained  in  fines  (a),  whether  they  are  con- 
principle  of  the  common  law  was  that  a  party  sued  must  have  notice  or  warn- 
ing to  defend  himself,  and  as  therefore  he  had  the  notice  by  summons  in 
every  action,  so  after  judgment  he  ought  to  have  it  whenever  there  had 
either  been  a  change  ox  parties,  such  as  might  afford  ground  for  some  ex- 
ception, or  a  lapse  of  time  during  which  such  a  change  of  parties  might  have 
taken  place;  and  the  common  law  rule  fixed  this  at  a  year  and  a  day ;  after 
which  execution  could  not  be  taken  out  on  a  judgment  without  a  icirefadcu. 
Upon  this  principle  also,  when  it  was  sought  to  charge  a  person  upon  some 
obligation  or  judgment  to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  but  by  whicn  he  was 
under  a  legal  liability,  as  in  the  case  of  change  of  parties,  by  death,  the 
common  law  required  tnat  he  should  have  notice  of  tlie  proceeding,  and  thus 
be  made  in  some  way  a  party  to  it,  so  far  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  cause  against  his  enforoed  liabilit)r  to  it,  and  also  against  the  tenants 
of  any  lands  bound  thereby.    And  on  an  inquisition  or  an  elegit,  strangers, 
even  tenants,  would  not  be  oonnd  as  they  would  be  if  tliese  mwde  parties  by 
tetre  facias.    Thus,  if  a  man  be  oounden  in  a  reco^izance,  though  the  re- 
cognizee die,  his  executors  cannot  sue  forth  an  elegit  to  have  execution  of 
tlie  recognizance  even  within  the  year,  without  suing  forth  a  teire  facicui 
against  the  recognizor.    And  if  the  recognizor  be  dead,  then  the  recognizee 
or  his  executors  must  sue  a  tcire  facias  against  the  heir  of  the  recognizor, 
and  against  those  who  are  tenants  (i.  &,  freehold)  of  the  lands  which  he  had 
{Fiizherberet  Natura  Brenum,  267 ;  Year-Book,  38  Edw.  III.,  13 ;  46  Edw.  IIL, 
c  29 ;  2  Rich.  III^  8).    The  teire  faciaa,  so  called  from  tlie  principal  words 
in  it,  directed  the  sherifi'  to  make  them  to  know,  i.  e.,  to  give  notice  to  them, 
'*  to  show  if  they  have  any  tiling  to  say  for  themselves  why  the  land  which 
they  hold  ought  not  to  be  delivered,  etc"  (Ibid.),    Where,  however,  the 
parties,  on  either  side,  had  not  died,  sore  faeioB  was  not  necessary,  except  to 
the  tenants  of  the  freehold,  for  they  would  be  thereby  bound.    The  inquisi- 
tion in  e^il  would  be  an  ez  parte  inquiry  whether  the  recognizor  or  judgment 
debtor  was  seized  of  the  lands.    If  this  was  falsely  found,  and  any  one  else 
was  seized,  he  could  not  be  bound  by  the  inquisition,  unless  he  had  pre- 
viously been  made  party  by  aeire  fadaSy  in  whicn  he  could  have  shown  that 
the  recognizor  was  not  seized  of  the  land.    Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale  thought 
•eirc  facias  lay  in  all  actions  at  common  law,  vide  Salkeld. 

(a)  One  important  application  of  this  enactment  related  to  the  execution  of 
/n««,  which  in  this  age  were  used  as  records  of  titles  and  limitations  of  estates. 
The  statute  De  donis  showo^  by  its  concluding  enactment,  prohibiting  the  use 
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tracts,  covenants,  obligations,  services,  customs,  recogni- 
zances, or  whatever  they  may  be,  if  enrolled ;  and  such  a 

of  fines  for  the  purpose  of  barring  estates  tail,  that  they  were  used  for  that 
purpose.  After  that  statute,  recoveries  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  aliena- 
tion or  alteration  of  estates ;  and  fines  appear  to  have  been  used  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  transferring  and  recording  titles  to  land,  and 
especially  for  recording  the  successive  limitations  of  estates ;  and  on  these 
estates  vesting,  the  fine  could  under  the  enactment  be  summarily  executed 
wiciiout  putting  the  party  to  the  delay  of  a  real  action.  Before  the  statute 
by  which  mrefoxMZ  was  granted  to  have  execution,  the  partjp'  to  a  fine  had 
no  other  remedy,  but  the  writ  c2e  finejaxto,  and  that  was  nothing  but  a  writ 
of  covenant  ( Year-Book^  43  Edw,  IIL^  fol.  13).  As  before  the  statute,  tlie 
writ  defintfactjo  lay  to  have  execution  by  action  on  the  covenant;  now  the 
writ  of  Mire /otficu  lay  to  give  a  more  direct  and  summary  remedy  by  way  of 
execution^  without  a  new  action  (Ibid,) ;  and  though  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  new  action,  yet  the  onus  lay  on  the  defendant  of  showing,  by  some  matter 
subsequent  to  the  fine,  why  U  should  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
writ  or  declaration  in  scire /oieias,  which  of  course  set  out  the  fine,  could  be 
objected  or  demurred  to  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  set  forth  a  fine  which 
would  warrant  the  execution  required ;  but  if  there  was  no  objection  to  it  in 
law,  then  execution  was  at  once  awarded  {Ibid,).  The  advantage  of  this 
system  —  of  a  permanent  record  of  titles,  ana  a  simple  and  summary  remedy 
for  recovery  or  land — can  be  readily  understood,  and  in  such  an  age  must 
have  been  very  great.  The  reports  and  records  of  subsequent  reigns  con- 
tain entries  showing  that  fines  were  thus  used  for  the  purpose  of  creatine 
and  recording  titles,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  for  fines  or 
that  reign  are  to  be  found  mentioned  which  had  evidently  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Year^Books  of  the  ensuing  reigns  are  full  of  cases  of 
icvre  faoM  upon  fines.  Thus,  in  the  40  Edw.  III.,  k>1.  19,  there  was  setirs 
fiueUu  brought  upon  a  fine  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Blanche,  his  wife. ' 
If  indeed  the  title  did  not  really  depend  upon  the  fine,  but  on  a  prior  title, 
the  party  was  left  to  his  real  action  (41  Edw,  in.y  21).  And  the  writ  could 
be  had  upon  a  fine  with  several  limitations ;  for  it  was  said  before  the  statute, 
a  party  could  have  had  the  writ  DefinefacU)^  which  was  in  its  nature  a  writ 
of  covenant,  and  although  difierent  estates  were  granted  by  the  fine,  one 
writ  would  nave  lain  ui.)on  them,  for  that  they  were  all  in  one  fine ;  and  so 
it  was  with  the  writ  of  teirt  fadn  under  the  statute  (43  Edw,  III.^  fol.  23). 
So  BcireftUMLi  lav  to  execute  a  remainder  on  a  fine  (44  Edw,  III,,  fol.  81^,  or 
reversion  after  death  of  tenant  for  life  (44  Edw,  III.,  fol.  39),  or  it  lay  for 
the  issue  in  tail  (42  Ediw,  HI.,  fol.  5],  for  that  it  was  inconvenient  that  he 
phould  be  put  to  the  delay  of  nis  writ  of  formedon  (Ibid,).  And  upon  the 
scire  fcLcias  there  could  be  no  objection  taken,  unless  that  the  parties  to  the 
fine  had  no  estate  of  freehold.  The  statutes  as  to  fines,  indeed  (18  Edw,  /., 
and  27  Edw,  /.),  declared  that  fines  should  bind  not  onlv  parties  and  privies^ 
but  strangers,  and  that  no  allegation  against  them  should  be  permittee ;  but^ 
nevertheless,  the  courts  allowed  strangers  to  show  that  the  parties  to  the  fine 
had  no  freehold  estate  (40  Edw.  Ill,,  fol.  32;  42  Edw,  III,,  fol.  20),  and  even 
the  heir  of  the  party  acknowledging  could  show  that  he  himself  or  his  an- 
cestor had  continued  seised  (46  Edw,  III,  fol.  14).  A  fine  was  efiectual, 
however,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  seized  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied 
(41  Edw,  III,  fol.  14).  If  that  were  so,  aeirefadaa  would  lie  to  execute  it, 
unless  some  special  matter  which  had  occurred  could  be  shown  to  avoid  it 
(50  Edw,  IIL,  fol.  22).  It  is  manifest  that  this  permanent  record  of  tSties, 
and  this  speedy  and  summary  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  land,  must  have 
been  of  great  importance  in  such  an  age. 
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matter  to  which  the  king's  court  might,  hy  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  realm,  give  the  authority  of  a  record,  shall 
have  such  consideration  and  sanction,  as  for  it  not  to  be 
needful  to  make  them  a^in  the  subject  of  regular  action 
and  pleading ;  that  is,  by  summons,  attachment,  and  so 
on,  as  above-mentioned.  But  when  complaint  shall  be 
made  thereon  to  the  court,  and  the  acknowledgments  or 
Jme  is  a  recent  one,  that  is,  within  a  year,  then  a  writ  of 
execution  shall  be  had ;  but  if  it  is  of  longer  date,  the 
sheriff  shall  be  commanded,  quhd  scire  facias^  the  party  of 
whom  the  complaint  is,  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  and 
show  cause  why  what  was  contained  in  the  roll  or  the 
fine  should  not  be  executed.  If  the  party  appeared  not, 
or  could  say  nothing  why  execution  should  not  be  had, 
the  sheriff  was  to  be  commanded  to  do  execution  thereof. 
It  should  seem  that  this  statute,  from  the  mention  of  con- 
tracts, covenants,  and  the  like,  first  gave  a  scire  facias  in 
personal  actions  (that  writ  being,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
uncommonly  used  in  real  actions) ;  and  that  before  this 
act  it  had  been  usual  to  bring  a  fresh  action  upon  the 
judgment  (a). 

We  come  now  to  the  additions  which  this  statute  made 
to  the  number  of  real  remedies  before  in  use.  These  we 
shall  speak  of  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made.  The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  in  favor  of  a 
wife  whose  husband  held  land  in  her  right.  We  have 
before  seen,  that  where  a  husband  aliened  a  freehold  that 
he  had  in  right  of  his  wife,  she,  after  his  death,  might 
have  a  writ  of  entry,  since  called  a  cui  in  vitd^  to  recover 
it  back  again.^    It  seemed  hard,  that  when  a  husband  had 

(a)  Upon  this  an  important  principle  was  laid  down,  that  when  an  act  of 
parliament  is  made  in  the  affirmative,  it  does  not  take  away  a  prior  remedy. 
Thus  the  common  law  (it  was  said),  was,  that  if  a  man  recovered  debt  or 
damages,  and  did  not  sue  execution  within  the  year,  he  was  put  to  a  new 
action,  for  no  scire  faeiM  at  common  law  in  such  case ;  and  the  statute  West- 
minster 2,  c.  zlv.,  gave  scire  facias,  but  as  it  was  in  the  affirmative,  that  the 
party  might  have  scireJadaSf  it  was  held  not  to  take  away  the  writ  of  debt, 
and  the  ^rty  could  have  writ  of  debt  after  the  jear,  as  at  common  law ;  ana 
80  an  action  of  debt  was  held  to  lie  on  a  recognizance,  and  the  partv  was  not 
driven  to  a  scire  facias  (36  Hen,  VI.,  3).  The  same  principle  was  laid  down 
— upon  the  precedent  afibrded  by  this  statute — in  other  cases  (A2  Assize, 
22).  But  statutes  in  the  negative  were  deemed  to  alter  the  common  law,  bo 
that  a  man  could  not  afterwards  resort  to  the  common  law,  but  then  it  was 
always  also  held  that  statutes  which  restrained  the  common  law  should  be 
strictly  construed  (10  Edw.  IV.,  7 ;  18  Edw.  IV,,  16). 

^  Vide  ante^  c  vii 

VOL.  n.— 42 
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lost  such  land  by  defavU^  the  wife,  after  his  death,  should 
not  have  the  same  remedy,  but  was  to  be  driven  to  bring 
a  writ  of  right.  It  was  therefore  ordained,^  that  in  such 
case  the  woman  should  have  a  writ  of  entry,  m  ipsa  in  vitd 
sud  contradicere  non  potuit;  which  should  be  conducted  in 
the  following  way :  If  the  tenant  pleaded  against  the  de- 
mand of  the  wife,  that  he  entered  by  judgment,  and  it 
turned  out  to  have  been  by  default,  then  he  was  to  an- 
swer over  to  the  title  under  which  he  claimed  upon  the 
first  writ  brought  against  the  husband  and  wife ;  and  if 
he  could  make  out  none,  it  was  ordained  that  the  woman 
should  recover,  notwithstanding  the  default  (a).  Again, 
if  a  husband  refused  to  defend  an  action  brought  for  the 
wife's  land,  she  might,  upon  her  prayer,  be  received  to 
defend  her  right.* 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tenant  in  dower,  or  per  legem 
AnffUcBy  or  otherwise  for  term  of  life,  or  by  any  gift  where 
the  reversion  was  reserved,  made  default,  the  neirs,  and 
those  entitled  to  the  reversion,  were  to  be  received  to  an- 
swer, if  they  came  before  judgment  {b) ;  and  if  judgment 

(a)  Note,  bj  the  statute  Westminster,  c  iii.,  that  where  the  baron  (husband) 
made  default  in  return,  that  the  wife  should  be  reseisBed ;  and  the  same  statute^ 
c.  xzv.,  says  that  if  anj  ond  on  assize  vouched  a  record  and  £uled,  that  he 
should  be  deemed  a  disseizor  without  recognition  of  assize ;  and  jet  in  assize 
against  husband  and  wife,  who  vouched  record  and  faUed,  so  that  at  the  da/ 
the  husband  made  default,  the  wife  should  be  reseized.  And  so  (it  was  said) 
where  there  are  two  statutes  made  together,  the  one  contrary  to  the  other,  a 
reasonable  construction  shall  be  made  (  Tear-Book,  7  Heji.  IV.,  16).  A  prin- 
ciple extremely  useful,  and  of  very  eeneral  application.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  each  chapter  of  the  statute  is  deemed  a  distinct  act^  the  statute  in  those 
ancient  times  meaning  rather  a  session,  or  all  the  statutes  passed  in  a  sessioa 
or  parliament. 

(b)  This  deserves  attention,  as  affi>rding  an  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of 
legal  principles,  and  an  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  procedure  founded  on 
a  certain  prmciple  substantially  the  same,  during  the  course  of  six  centuries. 
At  the  common  law,  as  already  seen  when  considering  the  first  statute  of 
Westminster  (vide  cmle),  when  a  party  was  sued  in  a  real  action,  he  ooold 
*'  vouch,"  as  the  phrase  was,  the  warranty  of  some  one  else  from  whom  he 
had  derived  title,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  uphold  it^  and  could  summon 
him  to  come  in  as  a  party  to  the  suit  And  when  the  party  vouched  that  the 
vouchee  came  forward  and  appeared,  he  was  made  defendant  in  place  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  suit  went  on.  There  was  an  enactment  in  the  first  statute  of 
Westminster,  as  we  have  seen,  directed  to  this  procedure,  which  was  thus  ex- 
plained by  Lord  Coke :  "  In  ancient  times,"  he  says,  quoting  the  Mirror,  "  it 
seemed  strange  that,  when  the  original  prcecipe  was  brought  against  the  toiant 
of  the  land,  tnat  the  court  upon  that  original,  should  hold  plea  between  the 
tenant  and  the  vouchee ;  out  it  is  more  strange  to  make  a  question  of  thai 

^  Ch.  3.  '  Vide  cenU,  c  ix,  as  to  the  first  law  for  receipt 
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had  been  passed,  either  by  default  or  reddition,  then,  after 
the  death  of  such  tenant,  they  might  have  a  writ  of  entry 
with  like  process  as  that  above  mentioned. 

Where  a  person  aliened  any  land  held  in  riffht  of  his 
wife,  it  was  ordained  ^  that,  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  woman  or  her  heir  should  not  be  delayed  by  the 
nonage  of  the  heir  who  ought  to  warrant;  but  a  pur- 
chaser was  to  stay  till  the  age  of  his  warrantor  before  he 
should  avail  himself  of  his  warranty,  for  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  he  was  purchasing  the  right  of  another  per- 
son, and  therefore  deserved  no  mvor. 

Further  provision  was  made  in  cases  of  dower.  It  was 
declared,*  consistently  with  what  the  law  had  uniformly 
pronounced,^  that  where  a  husband,  being  impleaded,  had 
given  up  the  land  demanded  to  his  adversary  de  planOj 
that  is,  by  a  regular  judicial  surrender,  the  justices,  upon 
a  writ  of  dower,  should  adjudge  the  wife  her  dower. 
But  where  the  land  was  lost  by  default,  there  was  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion,  some  justices  holding  that  the  widow 
was,  in  such  case,  entitled  to  dower,  others  that  she  was 

which  hath  received  an  ancient,  continual,  and  constant  allowance.  The 
vouchee  cometh  in  in  low  tenmiiSf  and  in  judgment  of  law,  is  a  tenant  to  the 
demandant  And  on  a  similar  principle,  oy  the  common  law,  a  party  in  re- 
version could  claim  to  come  forward  to  defend  his  title,  and  the  enactment  ia 
to  carry  that  act ;  the  former  being  to  enable  the  tenant  to  defend  himself 
the  present  for  the  protection  of  the  reversioner.  This  being  the  law  in  real 
actions,  when  the  action  of  ^ectment  superseded,  then  the  same  principle 
was  applied  to  that  action,  and,  bv  the  practice  of  the  courts,  the  tenant 
could  virtually  'Wouch''  his  landlord  by  letting  judgment  go  bv  default, 
unless  he  appeared,  and  the  landlord  was  allowed  to  come  in  to  deiend.  See 
Salkeld's  Beports,  title  ''  Ejedmeni  "  [Salk.,  257).  Then  the  practice  was  ee- 
tablished  by  statute  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  six.,  s.  11-13,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a 
caRe  on  that  statute,  said,  "  In  ail  real  actions  at  common  law,  before  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  wherever  tenant  of  the  freehold  made  default,  the 
reversioner  or  remainderman  had  a  right  to  come  in  and  defend  the  posses- 
Fion,  because,  if  judgment  was  had  against  the  tenant  in  possession,  it  turned 
the  estate  of  those  behind  to  a  right  This  is.  however,  expressly  allowed 
by  the  statute  Westm.  2,  c  iii.  It  never  coula  be  a  doubt  whether,  before 
the  act,  a  landlord  should  be  admitted  to  defend  when  the  tenant  refused.  It 
is  strange  that  two  acts  of  parliament  at  five  hundred  years'  distance,  viz., 
Westm.  2  and  11  Geo,  II.,  both  npon  the  same  point,  should  be  made,  as  in- 
troductorv  to  a  new  law  which  was  provided  lor  by  the  common  law  long 
before"  (1  TTm.  Blackstone^a  Rm.^  361).  It  is  true  this  was  said  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  second  statute  of  Westm.  as  to  allowing  the  owner  to  come  in, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  tenant's  power  of  letting  judgment  go  by  default 
would  virtually  operate  to  compel  the  landlord  to  come  in,  unless  he  waa 
willing  to  allow  the  claimant  to  recover. 

»  Ch.  40.  « Ch.  4.  ^Vide  vol.  L,  c  ilL 
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not  *  (a).  To  remove  this  doubt,  it  was  now  declared  that 
a  woman  claiming  her  dower  should  be  heard  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  former ;  and  if  it  was  objected  to  her  that  her 
husband  lost  the  land  by  judgment,  so  that  she  ought 
not  to  have  any  dower,  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  to 
be  a  judgment  by  default,  then  that  the  tenant  should 
further  snow  what  he  had  a  right  to  according  to  the 
writ  which  he  had  j&rst  brought  against  the  husband; 
and  if  he  proved  her  husband  nad  no  right,  nor  any  one 
but  himself,  then  that  the  judgment  should  be,  qubd  tenens 
receddt  quietus^  and  qubd  uxor  nihil  capiat  de  dote  ;  but  if  he 
could  not  show  that,  then  that  the  woman  should  have 
judgment,  qubd  recuperet  dotem  suam:  The  same  where  a 
woman  ^  being  endowed,  or  a  person  tenant  per  marita- 
aiuMyper  legem  Aufflice,  for  term  of  life,  or  in  fee-tail,  lost 
by  default.     Moreover,  when  these  tenants  claimed  their 

(a)  As  already  indicated  elsewhere  (vide  ante,  c.  iz.),  a  recoyer7  was  only, 
even  if  real  and  adverse,  effective  as  against  the  partj  —  the  recoveree  and 
his  heirs  and  l^^l  representatives — thai  is,  those  ''privy"  to  him  in  estate. 
It  had  no  operation  as  regarded  those  who  were  strangers  to  him  in  estate, 
and  claimea  by  title  paramount  to  him.  Hence  the  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of 
a  collusive  recovery  as  regarded  the  widow  of  the  recoveree,  who,  by  virtue 
of  her  right  of  dower,  might  be  held  to  claim  rather  adversely  to  than  by 
virtue  of  the  title  of  tne  recoveree.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
heir  of  the  recoveree  would  be  bound  by  the  recovery,  and  hence  its  effi- 
ciency to  **  bar  an  estate-tail/'  that  is,  to  bar  the  issue  in  tail,  who  were 
barred  because  they  were  bound  by  the  recovery  as  being  the  heirs  of  tlie 
recoveree.  The  notion  that  this  use  of  recovery  first  arose  at  the  time  of 
Taltarum's  case  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  very 
common  fallacy,  that  a  nile  of  law,  or  legal  proceeding,  first  arose  at  the 
time  when  it  was  first  legally  disputed  and  judiciaUy  decided.  As  regardji 
dower,  there  was  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  a  custom  that  if  a 
man  alien  his  land  and  expend  the  moneys  between  himself  and  his  wife,  she 
should  be  barred  of  dower,  was  a  good  custom  ( Year-Booky  3  Edw.  III.). 
The  principle  on  which  this  custom  rested,  the  principle  of  eauitable  com- 
pensation, 18  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  settlement  and  jomture  which, 
m  modern  times,  has  so  largely  superseded  dower. 

'  This  losing  of  land  by  default  was  nothing  more  than  another  instance 
where  a  feigned  recovery  was  made  use  of  to  avoid  certain  restrictions  im- 
posed hj  the  law  of  estates.  A  recovery  having  ail  the  forms  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  without  any  visible  collusion,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  find  that 
the  judges  were  startlea  with  its  apparent  legality,  and  some  held  it  to  con- 
vey a  clear,  unencumbered  title.  We  shall  see  that,  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  the  judges  in  Taltarum's  case  came  to  an  agreement  in  favor  of  a 
fei^ed  recovery,  and  adjudged  it  to  convey  a  title,  clear  of  all  possible 
claims.     [But  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  the  effect  of  that  case. — £d.] 

'  This  was  not  a  novelty ;  for  it  was  the  practice  in  the  times  both  of 
Glanville  and  Bracton,  that  the  widow  in  dower  unde  nihil  should  not  be 
answered,  unless  she  produced  her  warrantor,  that  is,  her  reversioner.  Vide 
antCf  c  vi. 
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lands  80  lost  by  default,  and  came  to  such  a  stage  in  the 
pleading  as  to  be  obliged  to  show  their  right,  which  they 
could  not  do  without  the  aid  of  their  reversioner,  they 
were  by  this  statute  permitted  to  vouch  such  reversioners 
to  warranty,  the  same  as  if  they  were  tenants  in  the  suit ; 
and  when  the  warrantor  appeared,  the  suit  was  to  go  on 
between  him  and  the  person  in  seisin  according  to  the 
tenor  and  form  of  the  writ  which  had  been  first  brought, 
and  upon  which  the  recovery  had  been  by  default,  and 
so  from  several  actions,  says  the  statute,  they  would  come 
"to  one  judgment,  namely,  either  that  the  aemandant  re- 
cover his  demand,  or  the  tenant  go  (juit. 

Again,  when  a  woman  having  no  title  to  dower,  brought 
a  writ  of  dower,  during  the  infancy  of  the  heir,  against 
the  guardian,  and  he,  out  of  favor  to  her,  made  a  red- 
dition  of  the  dower,  or  made  default,  or  defended  the  suit 
so  collusively  that  the  dower  was  adjudged  to  her  in  prej- 
udice of  the  heir,  it  was  now  provided  that  the  heir,  when 
he  came  of  age,  might  demand  the  seisin  of  his  ancestor 
a^inst  her,  as  against  any  other  deforceor ;  so,  however,  as 
she  should  still  nave  her  exception  to  show  her  right  to 
dower,  and,  if  she  made  it  out,  should  go  quit  and  retain 
her  dower,  and  the  heir  be  amerced  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justices;  but  if  not,  that  the  heir  should  recover  his 
demand. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  heir  or  an^  other  impleaded  a 
woman  for  her  dower,  and  she  lost  it  by  default,  the  de- 
fault was  not  to  preclude  her  from  recovering  it  back 
again  if  she  had  right,  which  she  might  d^  by  the  follow- 
ing writ :  Prctcipe  A.  qubd  justly  etc.,  rmdat  Udi  au(Bfait  vxcr 
taU  tantam  terram  cum  pertinentiis  in  N.  quam  ctamat  esse  ror 
tionabilem  dotam  suam^  et  quam  talis  Bi  deforcbat,  etc.,  which 
writ  has  since  been  commonly  called  a  qiibd  ei  deforceai} 
To  this  writ  the  tenant  might  plead  that  she  had  no  right 
to  be  endowed,  and  if  he  coula  make  it  out  he  quodHde- 
was  to  go  quit ;  if  not,  she  was  to  recover  the  /<»'««<• 
land  whereof  she  had  been  before  endowed.  Again,  a 
man,  losing  his  land  by  default,  had  no  remedy  except  a 
writ  of  right ;  but  this  writ  could  onlv  be  maintained  by 
such  as  claimed  the  mere  right,  which  tenants  for  term 
of  life,  per  Hberum  ynaritagium^  or  in  fee-tail,  could  not,  as 

'  Or,  de  ratiUmabili  dcU  9iUk  '  Vide  ante,  c  vi« 
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there  was  a  reversion  in  some  one  else ;  it  was  therefore 
provided,  that  such  defaults  should  not  be  wholly  preju- 
dicial to  the  defaulters,  and  several  new  writs  of  deforceat 
were  given  by  this  statute  instead  of  the  writ  of  right. 
The  qvM  ei  deforceat  for  a  teuant  in  maritagio  was  thus : 
Prcecipe  A,  qubdjus&,  etCyVeddat  B.  tale  manerium  de  C.  cum 
pertinentii3  quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  maritagium  suum^  et  quod 
prcsdictus  A.  ei  deforceat  ;  that  for  a  tenant  for  life,  quod 
clamat  tenere  ad  terminum  vitce ;  et  quod  prcedictus  A.  ei  de- 
forceat ;  that  for  a  tenant  in  fee-tail,  quod  clamat  tenere  sibi 
et  hoeredibus  suis  de  corpore  suo  legitimi  procreatts,  et  quod 
prcedictus  A.  ei  deforceat.  Such  were  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  ordaining  the  writ  of  qubd  ei  deforceat  for  per- 
sons possessed  of  a  particular  estate. 

The  writs  framed  by  the  last  statute  were  designed  as 
substitutes  for  the  writ  of  right,  either  where  a  recurrence 
to  that  hazardous  remedv  would  be  inconvenient,  or 
where  the  persons  injured  had  no  title  by  law  to  that  writ. 
The  statute  which  follows*  made  some  regulations  upon 
the  same  principle  in  case  of  usurpation  of  churches. 
This  act  is  very  full,  and  needs  no  other  explanation 
ofpraMntottonB  thau  what   the    mere    statement   of   it  will 

^churched,  give.  It  bcffius  by  saying,  that  there  being 
three  original  writs  of  advowson  of  churches ;  one  of 
them  de  recto,  the  other  two  de  possessionem  namely,  that  of 
ultimcB  prcesentationiSj  and  that  of  quure  impedit;*  it  had 
been  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm,  that  when  a 
person  having  right  presented  to  a  church  a  clerk  who  was 
admitted,  the  true  patron  could  recover  his  advowson  by 
none  but  a  writ  of  right,  which  was  to  be  tried  by  the 
great  assize,  or  by  the  duel  (a) ;  whence  it  followed,  that 

(a)  Thus,  where  a  leasee  of  an  adTowson  j^resented  a  yicar  to  a  parsonage 
which  was  fall,  and  the  presentee  continued  in  possession  for  seven  years,  it 
was  said  (the  case  not  being  within  the  present  statute),  that  the  parson  was 
put  to  hifl  writ  of  right  by  reason  of  the  lay  possession  ( Fear-JSooJfc,  44  Edw, 
IIL,  33).  The  possessory  remedy  of  quare  impedit  was  when  the  patron  was 
disturbed  and  resisted  on  his  presentation,  upon  the  vacation  of  the  living 
(29  Edw,  III.y  26),  or  upon  the  avowal  of  his  right  to  present.  Brooke's  com- 
ment upon  the  statute  makes  it  very  clear :  "  It  appears  by  the  statute  Westm. 
2,  c.  v.,  that  each  presentment  which  was  admitted  put  the  true  patron  out 
of  possession,  and  put  him  to  his  writ  of  right  of  advowson,  and  that  at  once 
and  within  the  six  months,  for  the  six  months  were  given  by  the  statute ;  and 
at  the  common  law,  if  tenant  for  life,  etc,  suffered  a  presentment,  that  put 
the  reversioner  or  the  heir  to  his  writ  of  right  of  advowson,  ana  so  if  the 

^Ch.5.  *  Oi  thi6  writ  quare  impedit,  €ie^  vide  CMUf  e,  vL 
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heirs  within  aee,  through  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  their 
guardians,  and  heirs,  whether  of  age  or  not,  through  the 
fraud  or  negligence  of  tenants  per  legem  Anglice^  tenants  in 
dower,  for  life,  for  jrears,  or  in  fee-tail,  were  many  times 
disinherited  of  their  advowsons,  or  at  least  put  to  their 
writ  of  right,  and  perhaps  in  the  event  wholly  disinher- 
ited. 

This  was  the  grievance  for  which  it  was  now  intended 
to  provide,  hy  preventing  such  presentations  from  being 
prejudicial  to  the  right  heirs,  or  those  in  reversion  after 
the  death  of  particular  tenants.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
enacted,  that  as  often  as  any  person,  having  no  right, 
should  present  during  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  or  during 
the  time  of  tenants  m  dower,  per  legem  Analice^  or  other- 
wise for  term  of  life  or  years,  or  in  fee-tail;  at  the  next 
avoidance,  when  the  heir  was  of  full  age,  or  when  he  came 
into  the  reversion,^  after  the  death  of  the  before-mentioned 
particular  tenants,  he  should  have  such  possessory  writ  of 
advowson  as  his  last  ancestor  would  have  had  when  the 
last  avoidance  happened  in  his  time,  or  before  the  demise 
was  made  for  a  term,  or  in  fee-tail,  as  before-mentioned  (a). 
The  same  of  presentation  to  churches  of  the  advowson  of 
married  women,  during  the  time  they  were  svb  potestate 
viri ;  the  same  of  religious  men,  as  archbishops,  bishops, 
rectors  of  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  who 
were  all  aided  by  this  statute,  in  case  of  presentations 
made  by  persons  having  no  right,  during  the  time  such 

paiBon.  etc,  should  suffer  usurpation ;  and  this  was  remedied  by  the  statute 
Dj  which  the  reversioner  or  heir  should  have  qwvre  impedit  at  the  next 
avoidance"  (Brooked s  Abr,  PresenUUion  cU  JSagUte.  fol.  46). 

(a)  Itwas  neld  that  this  clause  did  not  bind  tne  king,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  statute  should  not  bind  the  king,  if  it  was  not  by  express  words; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  king  usurped  upon  an  infant  to  a  benefice,  this 
should  put  the  infant  out  of  possession ;  non  obstante,  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  c.  v.,  which  aided  usurpation  upon  an  in&nt,/et?M  oovertef  or  those 
in  reversion ;  for  the  king  is  not  bound  by  it.  For  where  a  man  presents  to 
a  benefice  of  the  king,  and  his  clerk  was  for  six  months,  yet,  the  kin^  shall 
have  quare  impedit  i^er  the  six  months ;  for,  nullum  tempm  oecurrit  refftSf  for  a 
statute  does  not  bind  him ;  otherwise  of  the  case  of  a  common  person  ( Year' 
Book,  35  Hen.  VL,  2). 

^  The  words  of  the  statute  are,  poUquam  advoeoHo  poet  mortem  informd 
proBdida  ienentiam  (one  of  whom  is  a  tenant  in  tail)  ad  hwredem — reveb- 
TITUR,  etc.,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  passage  before  quoted  from 
Britton ;  and  is  another  instance  to  show  that  the  legislature  considered  the 
statute  de  dtmie  as  giving  only  an  estate  for  life  to  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  a 
reversion  to  the  issue.     VuU  ante,  c  ix. 
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houses,  prelacies,  parsonages,  or  dignities  were  vacant.* 
However,  this  act  was  not  to  be  construed  as  entitling  an 
heir  or  reversioner  to  recover,  upon  suggestion  that  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  particular  tenants  lost  by  feigned 
defences,  as  all  judgments  were  to  remain  in  force  till 
reversed  fgr  error,  or  annulled  by  attaint  or  certificate. 

Many  other  particulars  upon  the  same  subject  were 
ordained  by  this  act.*  tVe  have  seen  the  tenant,  in  a  qv/ire 
impeditymi^t  plead  that  before  the  writ  was  brought,  the 
church  was  full  of  a  parson  presented  by  him,  and  this 
was  a  good  plea  to  bar  the  action;  but  it  was  now  ordained 
that  one  form  of  pleading  should  be  observed  in  writs 
vltinuB  prcesentationiSy  and  of  qvxire  impedit^  and  thiat  the 
action  should  not  fail  by  reason  of  such  plenarty,  so  as  the 
writ  was  purchased  infra  tempus  semestre,  within  six  months, 
though  the  party  could  not  recover  his  presentation  within 
the  six  months.  Sometimes  an  agreement  was  made 
between  several  persons  claiming  one  advowson,  and  en- 
rolled before  the  justices  in  a  roll  or  fine,  to  this  effect, 
that  one  should  present  on  the  first  avoidance,  another  on 
the  second,  another  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  It  was  now 
ordained  that  should  any  be  disturbed  in  such  his  pres- 
entation, he  need  not  bring  a  quare  impedity  but  should 
resort  to  the  roll  or  fine ;  and  the  sheriff  should  be  com- 
manded, qyhd  scire  facias  the  party  disturbing,  to  appear  at 
a  short  day,  as  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  place,  to  show  what  he  could  allege, 
wherefore  the  party  complaining  should  not  present;  and 
if  he  did  not  come,  or  could  not  allege  anything  done 
since  the  fine  to  bar  him,  the  complainant  was  to  recover 
the  presentation. 

It  was  provided,  that  if,  after  the  death  of  the  person 
last  presenting,  the  advowson  was  assigned  in  dower,  or 
came  to  a  tenant  per  legem  AngUce  who  presented,  and  the 
heir,  after  their  deaths,  was  disturbed,  he  might  at  his 
election  have  either  a  writ  idtimce  prcesentaUordSy  or  of  quare 
impedit  The  like  of  advowsons  demised  for  term  of  life 
or  of  years,  or  in  fee-tail.*  In  writs  of  qiuire  impedit 
and  vmnuB  prcesentationiSj  damages  were  henceforth  to  be 
awarded,  if  the  six  months  elapsed  through  the  disturb* 
ance  of  any  one,  and  the  bishop  presented ;  the  statute 

*Sect.l.  'FtWevoLi.,  406;  oiae,c.virL  »Sect.2. 
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ordains  these  damages,  to  be  two  years'  valae  of  the  church. 
tf  the  six  months  are  not  past,  and  the  presentation  is  de- 
raigned  within  that  time,  the  damages  are  only  to  be  half 
a  year's  value ;  if,  in  the  former  case  of  presentation  by 
lapse,  the  disturber  has  nothing  to  pay>  ne  is  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  two  years ;  and  in  the  latter,  where  the  ad- 
vowson  was  derai^ned  within  the  six  months,  he  is  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  half  a  year.^  These  writs 
were  thenceforward  granted  for  chapels,  prebends,  .vicar- 
ages, hospitals,  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  houses  of  the 
advowson  of  others,  of  all  which  they  did  not  lie  at  com- 
mon law.* 

It  was  ordained  by  the  same  statute,  that  when  a  person 
was  prohibited  from  demanding  tithes  in  another  parish 
by  the  writ  of  indicavit^  the  patron  of  the  parson  so  pro- 
hibited should  have  a  writ  to  demand  the  advowson  of 
the  tithes  in  question ;  and  that  when  this  plea  was  de- 
raigned  or  decided  for  the  demandant,  then  the  plea  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  might  proceed.*  Upon  this  clause  k 
writ  of  right  de  advocatione  dedmarum  was  formed.*  It 
yras  declared,  that  when  one  parcener  presented  to  an 
advowson,  and  usurped  upon  another,  he  on  whom  the 
usurpation  was  made  should  not  be  wholly  barred  by  his 
'^^g^^g®^^^*  but  should  be  permitted  to  present,  when  hia 
turn  came  again.* 

Some  statutes  were  passed  concerning  admeasurement 
of  dower  and  pasture,^  and  the  condition  of   .^ 
tenants  in  demesne  with  respect  to  their  mesne  of  ^er  w»d 
and  the  chief  lords.     As  the  law  now  stood,  if  '^     ' 
an  heir  within  age  assigned  dower  before  the  guardian  in 
chivalry  entered,  the  guardian  could  not  compel  an  ad- 
ineasuremeiit  thereof.    It  was  therefore  now  enacted  that 
a  writ  of  admeasurement  of  dower  should  be  granted  to  a 
guardian ;  and  if  he  should  prosecute  the  writ  collusivelyi 
the  heir  was  not  to  be  barred  thereby  from  admeasuring 
it.    A  speedier  process  was  directed  both  in  this  writ  ana 
that  for  admeasurement  of  pasture.     When  it  was  come 
to  the  great  distress,  a  day  was  to  be  given,  within  which' 

1  Sect.  3.  «  Sect.  4.         ^  Vide  Yol  L;  aiUe,  c  y\. 

*  Vide  anie,  c.  vi.  »  2  Inst,  364. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  409 ;  cmle,  c  vii.     •  Sect.  5. 

*  To  effect  thif«,  the  scheme  of  continuances  fixed  hy  the  statute  of  dies  com- 
munes in  banoo  must  sometimes  be  disturbed  and  dispensed  with.  Fide  ante, 
c.  viiL 
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two  counties  might  be  holden,  and  open  proclamation 
was  to  be  made  for  the  defendant  to  come  in  at  the  day 
named  in  the  writ ;  at  which  day,  if  he  came  not,  and  the 
proclamation  was  testified  by  the  sheriff*,  admeasurement 
was  to  be  made  by  default.^ 

Pasture  was  admeasured  sometimes  coram  justiiiariis^ 
sometimes  in  the  county  before  the  sheriff.  It  might 
happen  that  the  pasture,  after  such  admeasurement,  was 
surcharged  again  by  the  same  person  with  more  beasts ; 
it  was  therefore  now  ordained  that  upon  the  second  sur- 
charge the  complainant  should  have  the  following  remedy: 
If  the  admeasurement  had  been  coram  justitiariis^Q  should 
have  a  judicial  writ  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  parties  summoned,  if  they  chose  to 
appear,  to  inquire  de  secundd  superoneratione.  If  the  second 
surcharge  was  found,  it  was  to  be  returned  before  the  jus- 
tices, under  the  seal  of  the  sheriff  and  the  seals  of  the 
jurors ;  upon  which  the  justices  were  to  award  damages, 
and  estreat  the  value  of  the  beasts  put  into  the  pasture 
after  such  admeasurement,  more  than  ought  to  have  been: 
and  such  estreats  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  like  others,  to  be  answered  for  to  the  king. 
If  the  admeasurement  had  been  made  in  the  county,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  have  a  writ  oat  of  chancery  for  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  of  the  surcharj^e ;  and  the  sheriff  was 
to  answer  to  the  exchequer  for  afl  the  beasts  put  into  the 
pasture  above  the  proper  number.  That  the  sheriff  might 
not  defraud  the  king  m  such  cases,  a  very  particular  course 
was  directed ;  that  all  writs  de  secundd  superoneratione  that 
issued  out  of  chancery  should  be  enrolled,  and  that  at  the 
year's  end  transcripts  of  them  be  sent  into  the  exchequer, 
under  the  seal  of  the  chancellor,  that  the  treasurer  and 
barons  might  see  how  the  sheriffs  answered  for  the  prod- 
uce of  them.  It  was  directed  that  writs  of  redisseisin 
likewise  should  be  enrolled  in  the  same  manner,  and  sent 
into  the  exchequer  at  the  end  of  the  year.* 

The  grievances  suffered  by  tenants  in  demesne,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  failure  in  the  mesne  lord,  were  very  great. 
The  law  allowed  a  chief  lord  to  distrain  anywhere  within 
his  fee  for  his  services  and  customs ;  the  distress  mis^ht 
therefore  fall  upon  a  tenant  who  had  a  mesne  lord,  that 

^  Cb.  7.  «  Vide  ante,  c  vL  •  Ch.  8. 
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was  bound  to  acquit  him  towards  the  chief  lord;  such 
tenant,  however,  after  he  had  replevied  the  distress,  could 
not  deny  the  title  of  the  chief  lord  to  his  services  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  when  he  proceeded  by  writ  of  mesne  against 
the  mesne  lord,  he  would  perhaps  stand  out  the  long 
process  of  that  writ.  All  this  might  happen  when  the 
mesne  was  able  enough  to  make  good  the  demand ;  but 
it  became  much  worse  when  he  was  not.  Again,  though 
the  law  allowed  such  tenants  in  demesne  to  acquit  them- 
selves by  paying  to  the  chief  lord  the  demands  he  had 
upon  the  mesne,  yet  the  chief  would  sometimes  refuse  it, 
and  persist  in  receiving  them  at  the  hands  of  his  next 
tenant  only ;  so  that  tenants  in  demesne  might  be  ruined 
through  the  obstinacy  of  their  chief,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  their  mesne  lord,  though  they  themselves  were  able  to 
pay  all  demands  properly  due  from  themselves.  All  these 
grievances  required  some  redress,  which  was  provided  in 
the  following  way. 

It  was  directed,  that  the  tenant  in  demesne,  as  soon  as 
he  was  distrained,  should  purchase  his  writ  of  mesne 
against  the  lord  that  was  mesne  between  him  and  the 
chief  lord ;  and  if  he  absented  himself  till  the  great  dis- 
tress awarded,  and  had  land  in  the  same  county,  that  the 
plaintiff'  should  have  a  day  given  in  the  writ  of  great 
distress,  before  the  coming  of  which  two  counties  ^  might 
be  held ;  and  the  sheriff  should  be  commanded  to  distrain 
the  mesne  by  the  great  distress,  and  likewise  to  cause  him 
to  be  proclaimed  in  two  full  counties,  to  appear  at  the 
day  contained  in  the  writ,  and  answer  to  the  complaint. 
K  he  did  not  appear  he  was  to  lose  t|je  services  of  his 
tenant,  who  was  no  longer  to  answer  to  him  for  any  of 
them,  but  was,  for  the  future,  to  do  such  services  and 
customs  to  the  chief  lord,  as  he  before  did  to  the  mesne ; 
and  if  the  chief  exacted  more,  the  tenant  was  to  have  all 
those  exceptions  which  the  mesne  might  have.  If  the 
mesne  had  no  property,  the  tenant  was,  nevertheless,  to 
prosecute  his  writ  of  mesne ;  and  if  the  sheriff  returned 
that  he  had  nothing  whereby  he  might  be  summoned, 
then  an  attaehw£nt  was  to  go ;  and  if  the  sheriff  returned 
that  he  had  nothing  whereby  he  could  be  attached,  still 
the  writ  of  great  distress  was  to  issue,  and  the  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  above  form,  in  order  to  give  the 

^  VmU  ante,  G.ix, 
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tenant  the  effect  of  the  meene  being  forejud^d  of  his  fee 
and  services,  as  before  directed.  Again,  if  the  mesne 
had  no  land  in  the  county  where  the  distress  was  taken, 
an  original  writ  of  summons  was  to  issue  in  that  county ; 
and  upon  the  sheriff  returning  that  he  had  nothing  in 
that  county,  a  judicial  writ  of  summons  ^as  to  issue 
against  him  in  the  county  where  it  was  testified  his  land 
was ;  and  suit  was  to  be  made  in  that  county  till  it  came 
to  the  great  distress,  and  proclamation,  as  before-men- 
tidned.  Where  it  happened  that  the  tenant  in  demesne 
was  infeoffed  to  hold  by  less  services  than  the  mesne  was 
bound  to  do  to  the  chief  lord,  and  he  was  attorned  to  the 
chief  lord,  after  the  forejudger  of  the  mesne,  in  the  above 
way,  and  the  mesne  excluded,  he  was  nevertheless  to  aur 
swer  to  the  chief  lord  for  all  such  service  as  the  mesne 
was  bound  to. 

This  was  to  be  the  course  when  the  mesne  did  not  ap- 
pear;  but  if  he  did,  and  confessed  he  ought  to  acquit  his 
tenant;  or  if  he  was  compelled  by  judgment  to  acquit 
him,  and  after  such  confession,  or  judgment,  Qomplaint 
was  made  that  he  did  not  acquit  him ;  then  a  writ  judi- 
cial was  to  issue  for  the  sheriff  to  distrain  him  to.  acquit 
his  tenant,  aiud  to  be  at  a  certain  day  before  the  iusticea, 
to  show  why  he  had  not  acquitted  him.    When  they  had 

Proceeded  to  the  great  distress,  the  plaintiff  was  to  be 
eard  \  and  if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  not,  the  mesne 
was  to  satisfy  him  in  damages,  and  the  tenant  to  go  quit, 
and  be  attorned  to  the  chief  lord.  If  he  came  not  at  the 
first  distress,  another  distress  was  to  issue,  and  proclama- 
tion to  be  made ;  and  upon  the  return  of  it,  there  was  to 
be  a  judgment,  as  before-mentioned. 

It  was  not  intended  by  this  statute  to  exclude  tenants 
from  any  remedy  they  had  against  their  mesne  at  common 
law.  This  statute  was  continued  to  cases  where  there  was 
one  mesne  only  between  the  chief  lord  and  the  tenant, 
where  that  mesne  was  of  full  age,  and  where  the  tenant 
might  attorn  to  the  chief  lord,  without  prejudice  to  any 
one  but  the  mesne  only.  This  was  to  except  tenants  in 
dower,  tenants  per  legem  AngUce,  or  for  life,  or  in  fee-tail, 
for  whom  no  remedy  was  intended  by  this  statute;  though, 
at  the  latter  end  of  it  there  is  a  promise  that  provision 
riiould  be  made  for  them.^ 
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To  go  on  with  the  same  subject  of  real  remedies ;  we 
shall  now  mention  what  alteration  the  parliament  made 
respecting  pleading  in  the  writ  de  consanguinitate,  and  how 
the  writs  of  cessavU^  of  nuisance,  juris  utrum  (a\  assize, 
and  redisseisin,  were  extended  to  new  cases,  to  which  they 
did  not  before  apply. 

It  had^  been  a  common  answer  to  a  writ  of  mortaun- 
cestor,  that  the  demandant  was  not  next  heir  of  the  an* 
cestor  by  whose  death  he  demanded  the  land ;  it  was  now 
ordained  that  in  writs  de  ccnsanguinitate^  avo,  and  proavo 
(being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  writ  of  mortauncestor), 
the  same  answer  should  be  admitted.^  We  have  seen, 
that  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,*  a  writ  of  cessavit  was 
given  against  tenants  in  fee-farm  who  suffered  the  land 
to  lie  fresh ;  it  was  now  ordained  generally,  that  if  any 
withheld  from  his  lord  his  due  and  accustomed  services 
for  two  years,  the  lord  should  have  an  action  to  recover 
his  land  in  demesne  by  the  following  writ :  Prcecipe  A. 
quMjtisti^  dc,^  reddat  B.  tale  tenementum  quod  A.  de  eo  tenuit 
per  tale  servitumy  et  quod  ad  prcedictum  B.  reverti  debet^  eb  qubd 
prcedictus  A.  infaciendo  prcedictum  serviUum  per  biennium 
CESSAVIT,  ut  dicitur:  and  that,  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
^Iso  in  cases  within  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  writs  of 
^ntry  should  be  had  for  the  heir  of  the  demandant  against 
the  heir  of  the  tenant,  and  against  those  to  whom  such 
land  should  be  aliened.' 

The  24th  chapter  of  this  statute  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, as  having  a  very  extensive  influence  on  ^rft,  <^  ^anH- 
the  course  of   legal  remedies  in  succeeding     •»»««»«. 
times  (6).    In  the  first  place,  it  declares,^  that  in  cases 

(a)  The  statute  of  Westmiiuiter  2,  c.  xziv.,  made  this  proyisioD ;  and  by 
14  Edw.  IILy  c.  ZTii.,  it  was  provided  that  any  chaplain  or  chantry  priest, 
etc,  could  have  the  writ  as  well  as  a  parson.  In  a  case  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  writ  was  brought  by  the  vicar  of  a  church  to  try  whether 
the  land  belonged  to  his  vicarage  or  was  lay-fee  of  an  abbey  to  which  his 
church  was  appropriate,  and  it  was  said  that  the  vicar  could  have  the  writ 
to  try  **  utrum  sit  libera  eleemoimia  pertinens  ad  vicariam  ad  libera  elee- 
moeyna  pertinens  ad  rectoriam ''  (40  Edw,  IIL,  ioL  29).  It  was  there  also 
said  that  in  ancient  times  it  had  bneen  considered  that  the  vicar  could  not 
have  an  action  against  the  rector,  but  that  this  was  changed ;  and  as  the 
vicarage  was  endowed  to  him  ana  his  successors  perpetually,  and  had  his 
pooessions  for  himself  if  he  was  ousted  by  lus  parson  or  by  any  one  else,  he 
could  have  assise  (40  Edw.  III.  fol.  28). 

(6)  By  reason  of  the  principle  it  dedared  and  laid  down ;  but  that  prhi« 

1  Ch.  20.    Fu2e  on/e,  165.  >  Ch.  21. 

•  Viz.,  ch.  4.    Vide  ante,  433.  *  Ch.  24. 
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where  complainants  were  entitled  to  a  writ  in  the  chan- 
cery, grounded  upon  the  fact  of  another,^  the  complain- 

ciple  was  already  in  the  common  law,  and  it  was  not  only  declared  bat 
enforced  bj  this  statute,  whish  was  therefore,  being  declaratory,  only  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  and  compelling  the  practical  obsenrance 
of  the  principle.  The  principle  was  that  upon  wiiich  the  whole  administrar 
tion  of  justice  depended,  and  upon  which  alone  any  remedial  writs  were 
issued,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  prerogative  or  duty  of  the  crown  to  see  that  for 
every  l^al  right,  or  rather  for  every  injury  to  a  l^al  right,  there  was  a 
remedy.  It  was  upon  this  priuciple,  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  Mirror, 
"thsi  every  one  have  a  remedial  writ  from  the  chancery  according  to  his 
plaint"  (Mirror,  c.  i.,  s.  3).  All  the  original  writs,  as  they  were  called,  the 
writs  originating  actions  in  the  king's  courts,  were  issued ;  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that,  on  the  same  principle,  any  others  which  were  required  by  law 
could  equally  be  issued.  And  that,  while  the  writs  already  issued  would 
afford  established  precedents  for  the  same  writs  in  the  same  cases,  they 
would  not  preclude  different  writs  in  different  cases,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  emb(>dy  principles  on  which  other  writs  could  be  issued  in  all  cases 
of  injuries  to  legal  rights.  The  statute  therefore  could  not  be  lesally  neces- 
sary, and  was  only  (as  appears  from  a  note  of  the  author)  required,  by  reason 
of  the  ignorance  or  narrow-mindedness  of  the  clerks  in  the  chancery ;  and 
this  statute  perhaps  is  the  earliest  of  the  numerous  acts  of  legislation  which 
have  been  required  in  consequence  of  this  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
adherence  to  the  mere  letter  of  forms,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  prtn^^p^ 
they  embody,  and  the  objects  for  whicn  they  were  established.  The  princi- 
ple embodiea  in  this  statute  was  the  foundation  of  that  lar^  class  of  actions 
commonly  called  actions  "  on  the  case^''  t.  e.,  on  the  particular  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  distinguisned  from  the  more  fixed,  formal,  and 
general  writs  adapted  to  Uie  more  simple  cases  of  earlier  occurrence— as, 
for  instance,  actions  of  trespass  qwxre  clatuum  JregU,  The  action  was  a  gen- 
eral action,  fitted  to  the  common  case  of  entering  the  land  in  possession  of 
the  plaintifl^  but  the  action  by  the  reversioner  for  injury  to  the  freehold  was 
an  action  ''  on  the  case.''  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  unon  what 
principle  a  writ  was  required  at  all  to  commence  an  action  in  the  king's 
court  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  original  writs  were  not  in  the  nature 
of  process,  for  thev  went  not  to  the  party  sued,  but  the  sheriff.  This  shows 
that  they  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  or  authority  to  the  court 
to  proceed  in  the  suit.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  (as  alread;^  has  been 
amply  shown  elsewhere)  at  common  law,  the  original  jurisdiction  in  all  suits 
between  party  and  party  was  in  the  county  eowrty  presided  over  b^  the  sheriffs 
the  necessity  for  some  particular  commission  or  authority  to  bring  the  suit 
in  the  king's  court  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent,  and  this  also  will  explain 
why  the  writs  went  to  the  sheriff.  This  may  be  still  farther  illustrated  by 
the  distinction  between  the  writ  ot^vatides^  which  directed  the  sheriff  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case,  and  the  original  writ  returnable  in  the  king's  oonrt^ 
which  directed  him  to  summon  the  party  to  attend  there.  Thus,  therefore, 
the  writ  was  the  warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  determine  the  jurisduiion  of  the 
suit;  and  if  it  was  to  lie  in  the  king's  court  it  was  returnable  there,  and  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  partieular  commission.  Hence  it  was  distinguished  from  a 
bill  of  petition  to  the  king  in  the  king's  bench  or  chancery,  and  therefore 
it  was  held  ihat  in  the  common  pleas  a  suit  should  be  commenced  by  writ 
and  not  by  bill,  t.  e.,  by  writ  from  the  chancery  to  the  sheriff,  not  by  bUl 
from  the  party  to  the  court  ( Year-Book,  41  Aesuie,  foL  11).    And  again  a  writ» 

^  Defaeio  alieujm. 
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ants  should  not  depart  from  the  king's  court  without 
remedy,  because  the  land  was  transferred  from  one  to 

which  was  the  warrant  to  foimd  a  particular  private  suit  between  partj  and 
party,  was  distinguished  from  a  general  commission  of  inquiry  (42  Amze^ 
lol.  12).  For  a  writ  directed  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  particular  party  at  the 
Baiter  complaint  of  a  particular  party ;  and  therefore  must  set  forth  some  legal 
ground  upon  which  the  party  to  be  sued  cughi  in  law  to  be  so  summoned  and 
compelled  to  answer.  For,  upon  the  original  writ,  process  issued  in  the  first 
instance  summons,  and  then  of  capias  or  diatringaa  to  compel  appearance. 
And  for  all  this  the  writ,  as  a  kind  of  warrant  in  law,  must  show  some  legal 
rround,  that  is,  some  good  cause  of  action.  But  it  is  manifest  that  any 
injury  to  a  legal  right  would  be  a  good  ground  of  action,  whether  or  not  the 
precise  case  had  ever  occurred  before.  For  every  case  must  onee  have  oc- 
curred for  the  first  time,  and  ihe  general  principle  on  which  any  had  been 
issued  would  warrant  any  other  equally  maintainable  in  law  as  a  ground  of 
action.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  nature  of  the  prooess  and  procedure  varied 
in  different  kinds  of  action,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  them  in 
the  writ,  and  then  when  the  party  sued  appeared  and  orally  pleaded,  he 
could  object  to  the  writ  as  not  warranted  by  the  real  &cts,  as,  for  instance, 
upon  a  writ  of  trespass  for  taking  goods,  that  the  goods  had  been  received  on 
a  oailment,  and  that  therefore  the  action  should  be  in  detinue  ( Year-Book,  2 
Edw.  IV.^  fol.  25).  So  an  action  against  an  innkeeper  ought  to  be  brought 
against  him  as  such,  and  not  in  trespass  {Tear-Book^  Hen,  IV.,  fol.  45),  and 
the  court  would  set  aside  the  writ.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  had 
provided  a  writ  as  a  remedy  in  a  particular  case,  the  party  could  not  frame 
another  for  himself,  giving  a  different  remedy  as  on  a  different  ground  ( Fear- 
Book,  11  Hen,  IV,,  64),  So  in  a  quod  permUUU  for  diverting  a  stream,  if  it 
was  shown  that  the  stream  was  turned  before  the  plaintiff  had  the  land,  so 
that  the  diversion  was  no  nuisance  to  him,  the  writ  could  be  abated,  i,  e.,  set 
aside  (2  Hen,  IV,,  13],  the  remedy  beine  an  action  on  the  case  for  continu- 
ance of  the  nuisance  if  either  the  defendant  did  not  original!  v  cause  it,  or  if 
k  was  not  caused  in  the  time  of  the  plaintiff  And  that  the  writs  might 
answer  this  purpose  of  practical  utilitv  it  was  required  that  they  should  set 
forth  in  brief  (whence  tne  word  **  brief  **)  the  ground  and  cause  of  action.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the  actions  '*on  the  case"  were  deduced  from 
the  old  real  actions^  which  only  lay  between  freeholden,  whereas  the  actions, 
on  the  case  lay  by  any  one  possessed  of  anv  lesal  right  against  any  one  in- 
juring that  right,  whether  or  not  a  freehold  right,  or  a  right  pertaining  to  a 
JreehM,  The  general  principle  was  laid  down  some  centuries  after  this 
statute,  that  when  there  was  any  injury  to  legal  right,  "adion  on  the  ease  lay, 
if  no  other  remedy  was  provided^'  ( fear-Book,  14  lUn.  VIII,,  31).  That  was 
an  action  for  obstructing  a  stream,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  remedy  was 
an  assize,  but  the  court  said  that  the  action  on  the  case  lay,  as  it  would  lie  in 
the  case  of  a  partial  obstruction  of  a  way  (Ibid,).  So  where  a  man  ought  to 
have  kept  a  sea-wall  in  repair,  and  had  not  done  so,  whereby  the  plaintiff's 
land  was  flooded,  it  was  held  that  action  on  the  case  lay  ( Year-Book,  7  Hen, 
IV,,  8) ;  though  in  such  an  action  the  party  could  do  no  more  than  recover 
damages,  and  could  not,  as  in  an  assize,  nave  the  nuisance  abated  (Ibid,),  In 
general,  it  may  be  said,  that  for  nonfeasance  or  neglect  of  any  legal  duty  the 
remedy  would  be  action  "  on  the  case/'  trespass  being  the  remedy  for  any 
direct  act  of  tort  or  inj|ury  indicated  by  the  words,  vi  et  armis  (43  Edvf,  Ilt,^ 
17).  So  again  the  ancient  action  of  waste  lying  against  tenant  of  the  free- 
hold, action  on  the  case  lay  against  tenant  at  will  (48  JSiio.  ///.,  25).  And 
there  were  innumerable  cases  in  which  there  was  no  remedy  hix  action  on 
the  case  ( Feor^^ooi^  27  Hm,  VIII,^  24).    The  statute  may  be  illustrated  by 
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another ;  as  because  there  was  no  writ  iu  the  register  in 
the  chancery  to  be  found  adapted  exactly  to  that  special 
case,  but  the  form  of  the  writ  was  only  to  be  had  against 
the  very  person  who  actually  raised  the  nuisance ;  so  that 
should  the  house^wall,  or  the  like,  which  occasioned  the 
nuisance,  be  aliened  to  another,  a  writ  was  denied.  That 
justice  might  no  longer  be  delayed  for  want  of  legal 
remedies,  it  was  now  enacted,  tnat  when  a  writ  was 
granted  in  one  case,  and  a  thing  happened  in  consimili  casQ^ 
and  needinga  similar  remedjr,  a  writ  should  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. Then  the  statute  gives  this  instance  of  a  similar 
form :  ^uestus  est  nobis  A.  qvm  B.  imustij  etc.j  levavit  domumy 
rnvruMy  mercatam^  et  aUa  qiUB  sunt  aa  nocumentum,  etc.  And 
if  the  nuisance  levied  was  aliened  from  one  to  another, 
then  it  was  to  be  thus :  Questus  est  nobis  A.  qubd  B.  et  C. 
levaverunty  eic.j  against  both.  In  like  manner,  as  a  parson 
of  a  church  might  recover  common  of  pasture  by  writ 
of  novel  disseisin,  it  was  ordained,  that  from  thenceforth 
his  successor  should  have  a  qubd  permittat  against  the  dis- 
seizor or  his  heir ;  though  a  like  writ,  says  the  statute,^ 
was  never  before  granted  out  of  chancery.  Again,  as  a 
writ  had  long  been  had  to  try  tUrian  aliquod  tenementum  sit 
libera  eleemosyna  oHcujus  eeclesioe  vel  laicumfoedum  taUs^  in  fu- 
ture there  was  to  be  a  writ  to  try  vtrvm  sit  libera  eleemosyna  taUs 
ecclesuB^  vd  alierius  ecctesicBy  in  instances  where  it  was  a  con- 
test between  two  churches  to  which  the  freehold  belonged. 
After  the  statute  had  given  permission  to  extend  several 
writs  in  the  above  way,  there  follows  this  general  clause ; 

one  or  two  cases  upon  it,  which  occurred  early  in  the  next  reign.  In  one 
case  a  writ  of  entry  was  brought  on  this  statute  in  eongmiU  oatA  on  an  alien- 
i^tion  by  tenant  for  life,  be  being  dead,  and  it  was  objected  that  in  such  a  case 
the  statute  was  not  necessary,  for  that  the  statute  gave  the  remedy  where  the 
tenant  for  life  was  still  living:  because,  by  the  common  law,  the  reversioner 
was  put  to  wait  until  the  deatn  of  the  tenant  for  life.  And  it  was  said,  per 
Herle,  J.,  in  different  cases  there  are  difierent  remedies,  and  the  recovery 
which  is  ordained  by  the  statute  is  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  who  has 
aliened,  for,  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  there  is  a  recovery  by  Uie  oommoni 
law  ( Year-Book,  6  Edw,  IL,  fol.  200).  In  another  case,  a  writ  of  entry  was 
wrongly  brought  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  when  it  was  really  founded  on 
the  statute  Westminster  2,  in  easu  consimili  ( Year-Book^  3  Echo.  J/.,  fol.  75). 

^  So  says  the  statute;  but  this  writ  was  a  known  and  established  remedy 
in  such  case  in  the  tune  of  Bracton.  Vide  on^  c  vi«  [This  shows,  as 
stated  above,  that  the  statute  was  only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  and 
that  the  necessi^  for  it,  as  for  so  man^  other  declaratory  acts,  arose  from  the 
real  or  affected  ignorance  of  the  officials.] 

^Videante. 
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*'And  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  in  the  chancery,  qubd  in 
lino  casfl  reperitur  breve,  et  in  consimili  casQ,  cadente  sub  eodem 
jure,  et  simiU  indigente  remedio^  non  reperitur;  then  the  clericij 
or  clerks  of  the  chancery,  shall  agree  in  making  a  writ, 
or  adjoarn  the  complainant  to  the  next  parliament,  and 
write  the  case  in  which  they  could  not  agree,  and  refer  it 
to  the  parliament,  when  a  writ  should  be  made  with  the 
advice  of  persons  learned  in  the  law ;  lest  it  might  hap- 
pen that  tne  king's  court  should  for  a  long  time  fail  in 
administering  justice  to  complainants "  (a).  The  clerks 
here  spoken  of  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  persons  said 
by  Bracton  to  be  employed  in  making  out  orevia  magis- 
tralia.  These  writs  are  said  hy  that  author  to  be  varied 
according  as  cases  differed ;  ana,  it  should  seem,  they  were 
put  in  contradistinction  to  the  breviaformaia,  that  were  not 
subject  to  such  variation,  without  permission  of  the  legis- 
lature.^ Thus  it  appears,  a  sort  of  liberty  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  clerks  in  chancery  of  adapting  the  forma 
of  writs  to  particular  cases.  It  is  probable  that  this  dis- 
cretion might  have  been  exercised  under  the  direction  or 
control  of  the  council,  which  was  resorted  to  on  ve^  par- 
ticular occasions,  where  there  was  a  doubt  or  dimcul^ 
which  the  clerks  could  not  settle  among  themselves.  It 
was  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  higher 
authority,  and  to  relieve  that  authority  from  the  burden 
of  such  applications,  that  this  statute  confirmed  and  en- 
larged the  power  of  the  clerks  in  chancery,  though  it  still 
leaves  the  choice  of  an  application  to  parliament.  The 
use  that  was  afterwards  made  of  this  statute,  in  devising 
writs  in  comimUi  casQ^  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Of  the  many 
new  writs  that  sprung  from  this  parliamentary  permission, 
one  was  emphatically  called  a  writ  of  entry  in  consimili 
caML  The  statute  of  Gloucester  had  given  a  writ  of  entry 
to  the  reversioner,  where  a  tenant  in  aower  aliened  in  fee, 
which  writ  has  been  usually  called  in  casil  proviso:^  the 
alienation  of  a  tenant  by  the  courtesy  was  thought  to  be 

(a)  In  the  Year^Book  7  Edw.  II.,  there  is  a  case  in  which  it  was  held 
that  the  writ  oftwria  utrum  coald  be  had  by  an  abbot  or  other  ecdesiastical 
person,  to  trj  whether  land  was  or  was  not  held  in ^rankakncignej  or  in  fine 
and  perpetaal  alms  (7  Edw,  11,,  fol.  274).  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  remedy 
by  which  an  ecclesiastical  person  oonld  discharge  the  land  he  held  in  right 
or  his  chnrch.  firom  services  wroiigAiUy  claimed  by  a  layman  asserting  the 
land  to  be  held  of  Kimaftlf- 

^  Vide  anie,  c.  yi.  'Ilnd.,  c.  iz. 
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in  consimili  casH  with  the  former ;  and  upon  that  idea  such 
a  writ  was  framed  for  the  reversioner.  This  mav  serve, 
for  the  present,  as  an  example  of  what  were  considered  at 
that  time  as  similar  cases  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

It  should  seem,  from  the  next  chapter  of  this  statute, 
that  the  following  were  not  considered  by  the  legislature 
as  cases  of  this  sort.  The  writ  of  novel  disseisin  being 
the  speediest  remedy  in  the  chancenr,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  extend  it  further  than  it  had  yet  gone.  It  was 
therefore  ordained  ^  that  it  should  lie  of  estovers  of  woods ; 
profits  to  be  taken  in  woods  bv  gathering  nuts,  acorns,  and 
the  like  fruits ;  for  a  corody ;  for  delivery  of  com  and  other 
victuals  and  necessaries  to  be  received  yearly  in  a  place 
certain ;  for  toll,  tronage,  passage,  pontage,  and  the  like, 
to  be  taken  in  places  certain ;  for  the  custody  of  parks, 
woods,  forests,  chases,  warrens,  ^tes,  and  other  bailiwicks 
and  of&ces  in  fee ;  and  in  all  the  before-mentioned  cases 
the  writ  was  to  be  expressed  de  Ubero  tenemento,  as  was  the 
form  before.  As  heretofore '  it  lay  in  commoi\  of  pasture, 
it  was  now  to  be  granted  in  common  of  turbary,  piscary, 
and  the  like  commons  (a),  whether  appendant  to  free- 
holds, or  without  a  freehold  by  special  deed,  at  least  for 
term  of  life.  Further,  when  a  tenant  for  years,  or  in  ward, 
aliened  in  fee,  and  by  such  alienation  the  freehold  passed 
to  the  feoffee,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
remedy  by  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  and  that  as  well  the 
feoffor  as  the  feoffee  should  be  taken  for  disseizors;  so  that 
during  the  life  of  either  of  them  the  writ  should  lie; 
and  if  either  of  the  parties  died,  then  there  should  be  a 
writ  of  entry.  Some  of  the  cases  here  mentioned  are  said 
by  the  statute,  and  truly,  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  re- 
dressed by  an  assize  at  common  law. 

(a)  In  these  early  times  the  right  of  taking  different  kinds  of  profit  in  the 
same  land  was  often  in  different  persons.  Thus  there  is  a  case  in  temp,  Ed- 
ward L,  Fitz.,  I^eaeriptionf  65:  ''That  a  man  shall  have  land,  and  may 
ploQgh  and  sow  it,  and  cot  and  carry  away  the  com ;  and  then,  after  the  com 
18  sown  and  carried  away,  another  shall  have  it  as  his  several,  and  the  other 
shall  not  meddle  in  the  land,  but  to  plough  it  and  sow  it,  and  to  take  the 
com ;  and  his  beasts  cannot  eat  in  the  land  when  he  comes  to  sow  it,  or  to 
plough  it,  or  to  carry  it,  but  he  shall  have  no  other  profit  except  the  com 
only;  and  still  the  freehold  was  in  him.  And  this  was  found  oy  verdict; 
ana  it  was  found  that  his  beasts  fed  in  the  land ;  wherefore  the  defendant 
took  them  damage  feasant,  and  he  brought  replevin.  And  all  this  matter 
was  pleaded,  and  found  by  verdict;  wherefore  it  was  awarded  that  the  de- 
fendant should  have  return,  and  also  tliat  the  plaintiff  should  be  in  mercy." 

iCh.26.  >  Fids  ante,  c  vi. 
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A  piece  of  law  that  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
in  the  last  reign  was  now  entertained  with  some  scruple.^ 
Some  had  doubted  whether,  in  case  of  pasturing  under  a 
claim  of  common  in  the  several  lands  of  another,  the  rem- 
edy  by  assize  would  lie :  to  remove  this  doubt,  it  was  now 
declared  that  it  should  (a).  Where  any  false  exception 
was  made  to  defer  the  taking  of  the  assize;  as,  that 
another  writ  of  a  higher  nature  was  depending  for  the 
same  land ;  and  to  maintain  such  exception,  rolls  or  records 
were  vouched  to  warranty,  in  order  to  create  delay,  while 
the  persons  in  possession  received  the  rents  and  other  prof- 
its ;  it  was  now  ordained,  that  though  at  common  law  the 
only  penalty  in  &iling  to  prove  sucn  exception  was,  that 
the  assize  passed;  yet  that  the  tenant  should  in  future  be 
judged  for  a  disseizor,  without  taking  the  assize ;  and  also 
that  he  should  restore  double  damages,  and  suffer  a  year's 
imprisonment  If  such  exception  was  alleged  by  a  bailiff, 
neither  the  taking  of  the  assize,  nor  judgment  for  restitu- 
tion of  the  freehold  and  damages,  were  to  be  delayed. 
However,  should  the  master  of  such  bailiff  afterwards 
come  before  the  justices,  and  alle^  that  a  writ  of  a  higher 
nature  was  depending,  or  the  like  exception,  a  writ  of 
venire  facias  recordum  was  to  be  granted :  and,  if  upon  the 
return,  it  appeared  to  the  justices  that  the  record  would 
have  barrea  the  writ  if  produced,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
other  party  should  be  warned  to  appear  to  give  restitution 
of  his  seisin  and  damages  to  the  defendant,  and  that  he 
who  first  recovered  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  Further,  if  there  were 
any  writings,  or  deeds  of  release,  or  the  like,  which  were 
not  (nor  could  by  a  bailiff  be)  shown  to  the  jurors,  the  jus- 
tices, on  sight  thereof,  were  to  cause  the  party  recovenng, 
and  also  the  jurors  of  the  same  assize,  to  be  warned  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  if  it  was  found  bv  the  assize  that  the  writings 
were  true,  he  who  brought  the  assize,  contrary  to  his  own 
deed,  was  to  be  punished,  as  before  -mentioned.  Further, 
it  was  ordained,  in  all  assizes,  that  the  sheriff  should  no 
longer  take  an  ox  of  the  disseizee,'  but  of  the  disseizor 
only;  and  if  there  were  many  disseizors  named  in  one 
writ,  yet  that  he  should  have  only  one  ox.    The  ox  was  not 

(a)  Upon  which,  however,  it  was  held  that  writ  of  entry  in  the  nature  of 
an  assize  would  not  lie  ( Year-Book,  4  Edward  IV^  fol.  2). 

^  Vide  anU,  c.  tL  '  Ibid. 
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to  be  more  than  five  shillings'  price  (a) :  nor  was  he  to  take 
more  than  that  price  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  remedy  given  to  the  defendant  after  the  assize  and 
judgment  had  passed,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  called*  a  ceriifr 
cats  of  assize ;  and  now  it  was  allowed  by  the  former  branch 
of  this  statute  upon  matters  of  record ;  by  the  latter,  upon 
deeds  and  quit-claim ;  and  this  was  to  be  not  only  in  the 
assize  of  novel  disseisin,  but  in  those  of  darrein  presentment^ 
juris  ytriLm^  and  mortauncestor. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  some  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  Merton.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Mer- 
ton,  and  likewitje  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  about  re- 
disseisins,^  had  three  additions  made  thereto  by  chapter 
xxvi.  of  this  act.  First,  double  damages  were  in  ftiture 
to  be  given  in  writs  of  redisseisin ;  secondly,  redisseizors 
were  not  to  be  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  that  is, 
by  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando;  and  thirdly,  whereas  ih 
the  statute  of  Merton  liiat  writ  was  provided  for  such  as 
were  disseized  after  they  had  recovered  by  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  of  mortauncestor,  or  by  juries;  it  was  now  to  lie 
for  those  who  recovered  bv  default,  reddition,  or  otherwise, 
without  any  recognition  either  bv  assize  or  jury.* 

By  chap.  85  of  this  act  several  alterations  were  made  in 
the  statute  of  Merton*  concerning  the  taking  away  of  wards, 
as  will  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  two  statutes.  The 
present  statute  enacts,*  concerning  children,  male  or  female, 

(a)  Tbe  relative  value  of  monev  at  diferent  perioda  of  our  historj  ia  of 
great  importance,  as  it  not  only  illastrates  statutable  enactments,  but  b  nec- 
essary to  understand  tiiem.  And  to  appreciate  the  real  comparative  value 
of  money  at  diferent  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  its  relative  power  at 
the  respective  periods  with  reference  to  the  price  of  commodities.^  We  see 
here  that  an  ox  was  at  this  period  worth  only  5s.,  whereas  the  price  would 
DOW  be  probably  £20,  whence  it  appears  that  the  real  value  of  money  at  that 
time  was  not  less  than  eighty  times  what  it  is  now.  The  same  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  an  ancient  ballad,  "  King  Edward  IV.  and  the  Tanner," 
in  which  the  tanner,  who  is  represented  as  well  off,  boasts  that  his  horse  had 
cost  him  four  shillings.  A  wealthv  tradesman  would  hardly  boast  nowa^ 
days  as  to  the  value  of  a  horse  which  cost  him  less  than  £30  or  £40.  There 
are  cases  in  the  Year-Books  which  lead  to  the  same  result  Thus  there  is  a 
case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  taking  of  a 
cart  laden  with  com,  and  the  two  horses  which  were  hameseed  to  it,  was  not 
an  (Excessive  distress  for  the  sum  of  two  shUlings  ( Twr^Booh^  20  Ediocard  IV^ 
foL  3,  pt  16).  These  instances  may  suffice  (o  show  the  value  of  a  shilling  in 
the  age  of  Edward  I.  It  was  near  the  value  of /our  or  five  poundi  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

^  Vide  ante,  c  yI  'Ch.  26.  »(3i.  86. 

"  Vide  ante,  c  v.  and  c.  viiL  *  Vide  anU,  c.  v. 
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whose  marriage  belonged  to  another,  raptis  et  abductiSj  taken 
and  carried  away,  that  if  the  person,  qui  rapuitj  had  no  right 
in  the  marriage,  yet,  though  he  restored  the  child  unmar- 
ried, or  paid  for  the  marnage,  he  should  nevertheless  be 
punishea  for  the  offence  by  two  years'  imprisonment;  and 
if  he  did  not  restore  the  child,  or  married  it  after  the  years 
of  consent,  and  was  not  able  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
value  of  the  marriage,  he  should  abjure  the  realm,  or  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  following  writ  in  such  case 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  called  since  a  writ  of  ravishment 
of  ward:  Si  A.fecerit  te  securum  de  clamore  sua  prosequendo^ 
tunc  pone  per  vadium,  etc.,  qubd  sit  coram,  etc.,  ostensurus  quare 
talem  hceredem  infra  cetatem  existentem,  cujus  maritagium  ad 
ipsum  pertinet,  tali  loco  inventum  rapuit  et  abduxit  contra 
vduntatem  ipsius  A.  et  contra  pacem  nostram,  etc.  If  the  heir 
was  in  the  same  county,  then  this  clause  was  added :  M  diUr 
genter  inquiras  vbi  iUe  hceres  sit  in  baUivd  tad,  et  ipsum,  ubicunque 
fuerit  inventus,  capias  et  salvb  et  securi  cus  todias,  ita  quod  eum 
habeas  coram  proefatis  justic,  etc,,  ad  prcef  terminum,  ad  redden- 
dum cui  prcediciorum  A,  vel  B,  reddi  debeat,  etc.  Upon  this  there 
issued  process  of  distress,  if  he  had  anything  to  be  destrained 
by ;  and  if  he  had  nothing,  and  did  not  appear,  he  was  to 
be  exacted  and  outlawed. 

If  the  heir  was  conveyed  into  another  county,  a  writ 
to  the  same  effect  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county.  If 
the  heir  died  before  he  was  found,  or  before  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  plaintiff,  the  suit  was  yet  to  go  on,  as  the 
ravisher  was  still  to  be  punished  for  the  offence.  •  Again, 
if  the  plaintiff  died  before  the  suit  was  determined,  it  was 
to  be  resummoned  at  the  suit  of  the  heir ;  and  if  the  ward 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff  by  gift  or  sale,  then  at  the  suit 
of  his  executors.  If  the  defendant  died,  the  action  was 
in  like  manner  to  go  on  between  the  plaintiff  and  his 
heirs  or  executors  by  resummons,  though  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  was  not  to  extend  to  them,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  writ  de  communi  custodid,  which  began,  Prcedpe 
tali,  etc.,  qubd  reddat,  etc.  (meaning  the  writ  of  right  of  ward) ; 
if  either  party  died,  it  was  to  be  resummoned,  with  dis- 
tress, and  proclamation  at  three  county  courts ;  and  if  the 
defendant  came  not,  judgment  was  to  pass,  with  a  saving  of 
his  right,  if  he  would  afterwards  claim  it.  The  jyectment  of 
same,  says  the  statute,  shall  be  done  in  the  writ  ^"^ 
de  transgressionej'wherein  a  person  complained  that  he  was 

2H 
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gected  from  wardships  of  this  kind.  This  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  writ  de  ejectione  custodicej  or  ejectment  of  ward. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  on  the  case  of  ward 
and  marriage  of  an  infant  heir,  when  he  had  two  inherit- 
ances, one  descended  *  ex  parte  patris^  which  was  held  of 
one  lord,  and  another  ex  parte  matriSj  which  was  held  of 
another,  a  doubt  is  expressed  in  this  statute  to  which  of 
the  lords  the  marriage  of  the  heir  should  belong.  To 
settle  this,  it  was  now  declared  ^  that  the  marriage  should 
belong  to  that  lord  by  whom  the  child's  ancestor  was 
first  enfeoffed,  not  having  respect  to  the  sex,  nor  to  the 
quantity  of  land,  but  only  to  the  more  ancient  feoffment 
by  knight's  service,  which  merely  established  this  point 
of  law  upon  the  foot  on  which  it  stood  in  the  times  of 
Glanville  and  Bracton. 

Another  provision  of  the  statute  of  Merton*  was  ex- 
tended by  a  subsequent  chapter*  of  this  statute.  The 
regulation  made  concerning  tenants  encroaching  on  their 
lords  was  extended  to  neighbors,  who  had  as  little  or  less 
riffht  than  a  lord's  own  tenants  to  encroach  on  his  wastes. 
This  was  to  hold  good  in  all  cases  where  pasture  was 
claimed  as  appurtenant  to  their  tenements;  but  where 
common  was  claimed  bv  special  grant,  or  feoffment,  for 
a  certain  number  of  cattle ;  there,  upon  the  principle  that 
conventio  vivcit  kgem^  the  person  entitled  was  to  recover 
conformably  with  the  terms  of  the  grant.  It  was  en- 
acted (a),  that  no  person  should  in  future  be  liable  to  an 
assize  of  common  of  pasture,  on  account  of  any  windmill, 
sheepcote,  dairy,  or  the  necessary  enlarging  of  a  court  or 

(a)  These  statutes  are  still  in  force,  and  are  of  great  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands.  It  has  lately  b^n  held 
that  an  owner  of  a  common  may  approve  under  the  statutes  20  Hen.  III., 
c  iv. ;  and  13  £dw.  I.,  stat.  i.,  c.  xlvi. ;  that  the  owner  of  a  common  may 
erect  thereon  a  house  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  beast-keepers,  for  the 
care  of  the  cattle  of  himself  and  the  other  persons  having  rights  of  common 
there ;  and  that  so  he  may  erect  a  house  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  a 
wood-ward,  to  protect  the  woods  and  the  underwoods  on  the  common  (Patrick 
V.  Slubbtj  9  Mee.  A  W.,  830).  In  that  case,  to  an  action  for  a  continuing  dis- 
turbance of  common,  the  defendant  pleaded  an  approvement  of  the  iocta  m 
quOf  **  leaving  sufficient  of  common  pasture  for  tne  said  plaintifl^  and  all 
other  persons  entitled  thereto,  together  with  sufficient  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  same,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute/'  etc — ^held  that  the 
plea  sufficiently  showed  that  enough  of  common  was  left  at  the  time  of 
the  approvement^  and  in  the  place  where  the  plaintiff  was  entiUed  to  enjoj 
it  {Ibid.). 

1  Vide  anU,  c  v.  "  Ch.  16.  •  Vide  ante,  c.  v«  *  Ch.  46. 
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curtelage.  Where  a  person  having  right  to  approve  had 
made  a  hedge  or  dike,  which  was  thrown  down  in  the 
night,  or  at  any  other  time,  but  the  offenders  could  not 
be  found,  nor  would  the  people  of  the  neighboring  towns 
cause  them  to  be  indicted,  the  neighboring  towns  were  to 
be  distrained  to  repair  the  damage  at  their  own  costs  (a). 
It  was  also  enacted,  that  where  common  was  usurped 
during  the  infancy  of  an  heir,  during  the  time  a  woman 
was  sub  potestate  virij  while  the  pasture  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  tenant  in  dower,  tenant  per  legem  AngluBj  or  for  term 
of  life  or  years,  or  in  fee-tail,  and  the  usurper  had  entered 
within  the  time  of  limitation  in  a  writ  of  mortauncestor, 
the  parties  should  not  have  recoverv  by  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin,  if  they  had  no  common  before.  This  was  de- 
clared by  statute,  because  some  had  said  that  such  pastures 
were  to  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  freehold,  and 
so  that  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin  was  a  proper  remedy. 

These  are  the  parts  of  this  statute  which  relate  to  pri- 
vate rights,  excepting  only  cha^s.  xxxii.,xxxiii.,and  xli., 
concerning  property  in  mortmain,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  this  reign.* 

The  regulations  made  by  this  statute  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  were  few.  It  was  complained 
that  many  procured  false  appeals  of  homicide,  and  other 
felonies,  to  be  brought  by  appellors  who  had  no  property, 
either  to  satisfy  the  king  for  the  false  appeal,  or  the  party 
appealed  in  damages;  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  when 
an  appellee  was  acquitted,  either  at  the  suit  of  an  appellor 
or  of  the  king,  the  justices  before  whom  the  appeal  was 
heard  should  punish  the  appellor  by  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. The  appellor,  nevertheless,  was  to  restore  to  the 
party  appealed,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  justices, 
the  damages  he  had  sustained  by  the  arrest,  imprisonment, 

(o)  An  approyement  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  quodvermiUai  for4X>ni- 
mon,  as  in  a  case  in  the  5th  Edward  II.,  where  the  plaintin  craved  that  the 
defendant  might  be  summoned  on  a  writ  quod  penniUat  ipaum  habere  eonunon 
an  pasture;  and  the  defendant  said  that  he  haa  made  an  approvement  of  so 
much  of  the  land,  saving  to  the  plaintiff  sufficient  common,  and  he  praved 
a  recognition  to  be  taken  whether  he  had  the  better  right  to  the  land  thus 
enclosed  hj  reason  of  the  approvement:  to  which  the  other  party  could  reply 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  common  ( Year-Book.  5  Edw.  ILy  160).  Here  we 
see  £he  origin  of  the  writ  ad  auod  damntan  ;  and  the  more  n^odem  enclosure 
acts,  based  upon  the  principle  of  an  equitable  division  of  superfluous  waste 
lanofl^  leaving  to  aU  parties  sufficiency  of  common. 

^  Ch.  32,  33,  41.     Vide  ante,  cix. 
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and  disgrace  attendinff  it,  besides  a  fine  to  the  king.  If 
the  appellor  was  not  able  to  pay  the  damages,  it  was  to  be 
inquired  (if  the  appellee  desired  it)  by  whose  abetment  or 
malice  the  appeal  was  commenced ;  and  if  it  was  found 
by  the  inquest  that  any  one  was  the  abettor  therein,  it 
was  enacted  that  he  should  be  distrained,  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  appealed,  by  a  judicial  writ,  to  come  before  the 
justices,  and,  if  he  was  convicted,  he  should  be  punished 
as  the  appellor.  It  was  ftirther  ordained,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  practice,  that  in  an  appeal  de  morte  hommiSj  no  es- 
soin should  lie  for  the  appellor,  in  whatsoever  court  the 
appeal  might  be.* 

Another  grievance  was  that  sheriffs  would  pretend 
persons  were  indicted  before  them,  in  the  tourn,  of  felo- 
nies and  other  offences,  and  upon  that  would  apprehend 
them  and  confine  them  in  prison,  and  so  exact  money  for 
their  discharge,  though  tney  were  neither  indicted  bv 
twelve  jurors  nor  guilty  of  any  offence.  To  put  a  check 
upon  this  abuse  of  jurisdiction,  it  was  enacted  that  sheriffs 
in  their  tourns,  and  other  places  where  they  had  power  to 
inquire  of  offenders  by  the  king's  precept,  or  S  officio, 
should  cause  the  inquests  of  such  malefactors  to  be  taken 
by  lawful  men,  and  by  twelve  at  the  least,  who  should 
put  their  seals  to  the  inquisitions ;    and  persons  found 

_  ffuilty  by  such  inquisitions  were  to  be  taken 

ofjurontobe  aud  impHSOued  as  heretofore.  If  sheriffs  im- 
prisoned others  than  such  as  were  indicted  by 
inquests  of  this  kind,  persons  so  imprisoned  might  have 
their  writ  de  imprisonamentOyBS  against  any  other  person 
who  imprisoned  them  without  authority;  the  Ukc  of 
other  bailiffs  of  liberties.* 

The  crime  of  rape  was  once  more  changed  into  that  of 
felony.  It  is  provided,  says  the  statute,'  that  if  a 
"^  man  ravish  a  woman,  whether  married,  damsel, 
or  other,  where  she  did  not  consent,  either  before  or  after, 
he  shall  have  judgment  of  life  and  member ;  this  was  to  be 
at  the  suit  of  the  party.  Likewise,  where  a  man  ravishes 
a  woman,  whether  dame  espouse^  a  married  lady,  damsel,  or 

^  Ch.  12.  It  seems  to  have  been  doubtful  in  Bracton's  time,  whether  an 
essoin  should  be  allowed  to  the  appellee,  in  appeals  for  smaller  offences ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  most  probable  it  did  not  lie  in  that  de  morte  komintu. 
Vide  ante,  c.  yii.  But  in  Ulanville's  time  it  lay  for  both  parties.  Vide  ante^ 
c  iv« 
' »  Ch.  13.  •  Ch.  34. 
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other^  with  force,  although  she  consent  after,  he  shall  have 
judement  as  before-mentioned,  if  attainted  at  the  sait  of 
the  King ;  and  in  this  case,  says  the  statute,  the  kin^  shall 
have  the  suit.  Thus  the  election  eiven  by  the  old  law  to 
the  person  ravished  was  wholly  taken  away.* 

It  is  said  ^  there  was  a  writ  at  common  law,  de  uxore 
abductd  cum  bonis  viri^  for  the  husband,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  in  Bracton ;  however,  this  statute 
provides,  de  mulieribus  abductis  cum  bonis  viriy  that  the  king 
should  have  his  suit  for  goods  so  taken,  so  that  such 
offenders  might  now  be  proceeded  against  criminally,  as 
well  as  civilly.  If  a  woman  willingly  left  her  husband, 
and  went  away  and  continued  with  her  adulterer,  she  was, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  forever  to  lose  her  action  of  dower, 
unless  the  husband  would  willingly,  without  any  coercion 
of  the  church,  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her, 
in  which  case  her  right  of  action  was  restored.  A  person 
who  took  away  a  nun,  though  she  consented,  was  by  this 
act  to  be  punished  with  three  years'  imprisonment,  to  be 
fined  to  the  king,  and  make  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
the  house.' 

Several  statutes  were  made  for  regulating  the  officers 
of  courts,  settling  their  fees,  and  preventing  extortion  and 
imposition  upon  suitors,^  similar  to  some  regulations  made 
by  the  first  statute  of  Westminster.'  One  of  these  aimed 
higher  than  the  ministers  of  courts.  The  chancellor, 
says  the  statute,'  treasurer,  justices,  any  of  the  king's 
counsel,  clerks  of  the  chancery,  of  the  exchequer,  of  any 
justice,  or  other  officer;  any  of  the  king's  house,  clergy 
or  lay,  shall  not  receive  any  church,  or  advowson  of  a 
church,  land,  on  tenement  in  fee,  neither  by  ^ift  or  pur- 
chase, nor  to  farm,  ne  a  champert  (that  is,  to  nave  a  part, 
or  campi  partition  since  called  champerty)^  nor  otherwise,  so 
lon^  as  the  thing  is  in  suit  before  them,  or  any  other  of 
the  King's  officers.  If  any  did  contrary  hereto,  both  pur- 
chaser and  seller  were  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
The  dividina  part  of  the  thing  in  question  is  a  bribe  men- 
tioned in  the  first  statute  of  Westminster  ;^  but  it  is  first 
spoken  of  here  under  the  name  of  champerty. 

^  Fu28  vol.  i.,  c.  iv.;  on^  c.  ix.  *  Vis.,  ch.  26,  27,  28,  SO.   Fuiean^c.ix. 

«  F.  N.  B.,  121  K.  •  Ch.  49. 

•  Ch.  34.  T  Vis.,  ch.  25.     Fufe  ante^  c  ix. 

«  Ch.  42,  44. 
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After  the  numerous  provisions  made  by  this  statute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  it  concludes  with  a  sort  of 
anxiety  lest  anything  should  be  left  not  provided  for,  su'per 
verb  sUvtuMs  in  defectum  legis^  et  ad  remedia  editis  ne  dinims 
querenteSj  cian  ad  curiam  venerint^  recedant  de  reniedio  desperatij 
nabeant  brevia  ma  m  sue  casu  pbovisa/  referring,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  the  24th  chapter,'  which  had  given  the 
authority  to  clerks  in  the  chancery  to  frame  writs  in 
consimili  cash. 
The  next  act  of  this  parliament  is  the  statute  of  Win- 
sutateof  Chester;  containing  some  provisions  for  en- 
wukeb«aier.  forcing  the  ancient  police,  and  ordaining  some 
new  regulations.  The  act  states,  that  robberies,  murders, 
burnings,  and  thefts,  increased  more  than  ever ;  and  that 
this  was  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  a  due  administration 
of  the  subsisting  law.  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  much 
owing  to  the  negligence  or  wilfulness  of  jurors,  who,  being 
connected  either  with  felons  or  receivers,  could  not  be 
brought  to  indict  them :  again,  jurors  were  not,  as  they 
should  be,  of  the  neighbomood  where  the  offence  was 
committed ;  nor  was  there  any  penalty  upon  jurors  guilty 
of  such  concealments  and  neglects.  To  remedy  this,  says 
the  statute,  the  king  hath  established  a  penalty  for  such 
concealment ;  so  that,  if  they  disre^rded  their  oath,  they 
might  be  in  some  fear  of  the  penaltv.  But  there  being 
no  specific  penalty  named,  it  should  seem,  it  must  be 
ascertained  oy  the  discretion  of  the  court.  It  further 
directed  that  cries^  that  is,  the  hutesium  et  clamor ^  should  be 
solemnly  made  in  all  counties,  hundreds,  markets,  fairs, 
and  other  places  where  there  was  great  resort  of  people, 
so  that  none  might  excuse  himself  for  ignorance :  by  these 
means  the  country  would  be  so  well  kept,  that  none  could 
escape  for  want  of  fresh  suit  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
country  to  country'  (a). 

(a)  This  was  the  earliest  of  the  statutes  of  *^  hae  and  crj/'  and  other 
statutes,  which  have  been  continued  to  our  own  time  by  more  modern  stat- 
utes, all  based  on  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  hundrea  and  of  frankpledge^ 
making  the  hundred  responsible  for  robberies,  riots,  etc  See  a  case  on  ue 
act,  Year-Book,  Edw.  IL,  fol.  589.  The  next  statute  on  the  subject  was  that 
of  the  27  Elia.  (vidt  post,  vol.  v.) ;  as  to  which,  however,  it  was  held  that  it 
merely  altered  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  statute  which  gave  the  rieht  of 
action  was  the  above,  the  statute  of  Winchester  {Andrew  v.  The  HunaSred  of 
LetoknerjTdoerUm'i  Bip,,  106).  The  modern  statute  on  the  subject  was  the 
8  Geo.  n.,  0.  Id. 

^Gli.60.  *Vid»anU.  *Gh.l. 
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Moreover,  when  it  waa  necessary,  inquests  were  to  be 
made  la  towns  by  the  lord  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  in 
the  hundred,  in  franchises  and  in  the  county,  and  some- 
times in  two,  three,  or  four  counties,  in  case  of  felonies 
committed  in  the  marches  of  shires,  so  that  the  offenders 
might  be  attainted.  If  the  country  would  not  answer  for 
the  bodies  of  such  offenders,  the  following  penalty  was 
ordained :  the  people  dwelling  in  the  country  were  to  be 
answerable  for  the  robberies  done,  and  the  damages  sus- 
tained ;  so  that  the  whole  hundred  where  the  robbery  was 
committed,  with  the  franchises  therein,  should  be  answer- 
able for  robberies ;  and  if  they  were  done  in  the  division 
of  two  hundreds,  both  the  hundreds  and  the  franchises 
within  them  were  to  be  answerable.  The  hundred  was 
to  have  only  forty  days  allowed  them  to  aeree  for  the 
damages,  or  answer  for  the  bodies  of  the  robbers.^  This 
policy  of  compelling  a  certain  district  to  make  good 
secret  mischiefs  committed  therein,  had  been  pursued  in 
the  former  statute  of  this  year  against  those  who  broke 
down  hedges,  and  committed  other  acts  of  mischief  in 
the  night.*  Upon  this  provision  of  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester an  action  has  been  grounded,  by  which  a  person 
robbed  may  recover  a^inst  the  hundred  the  loss  he  has 
sustained.  This  has  since  been  put  under  certain  restric- 
tions by  several  statutes.' 

By  way  of  prevention  it  was  enacted,  that  in  great 
walled  towns,  the  gates  should  be  closed  from  sun-setting 
to  sun-rising ;  that  no  one  should  lod^e  in  the  suburbs,  or 
in  any  place  out  of  the  town,  from  nine  o'clock  till  day, 
unless  his  host  would  answer  for  him.  Every  week,  or  at 
least  every  fifteen  days,  the  bailiffs  of  towns  were  to  make 
inquiry  of  persons  lodged  in  the  suburbs  and  extremities 
of  the  town ;  and  if  they  found  any  who  had  lodged 
strangers  or  suspicious  persons  against  the  peace  (for  so  it 
was  called),  the  bailiffs  were  to  do  right  therein.  Watches 
were  to  be  kept,  as  has  been  used  in  former  times,  that  is, 
from  the  day  of  the  Ascension  to  the  day  of  St.  Michael ; 
in  every  city,  six  men  at  each  gate;  in  every  borough, 
twelve  men;  in  every  town,  six  or  four,  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  these  were  to  watch  con- 
tinually from  sun-setting  to  sun-rising.     If  any  stranger 

^Ch.2.        >  Westm.  2,  ch.  xlvL     Vide  ante,  c  x.         *  Stat  Eliz.,  etc. 
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passed  by,  the  watch  were  to  arrest  him  till  morning ;  and 
if  any  suspicion  appeared,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
sherilF,  who  was  to  keep  him  safe  till  he  was  delivered  in 
due  manner.  If  any  one  resisted  the  arrest,  hue  and  cry 
was  to  be  raised ;  and  those  who  kept  watch  in  the  town 
were  to  follow  the  hue  and  cry  from  town  t^  town  till 
the  offender  was  taken.  It  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  punished  for  arresting  such  strangers.^ 

It  was  directed,  that  highways  should  be  cleared  from 
woods,  bushes,  and  dikes,  to  prevent  any  one  from  lurk- 
ing there :  this  was  to  be  for  two  hundred  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  However,  ashes  and  large  trees  were 
not  to  be  felled  to  make  such  clearance.  If  robberies 
were  committed  through  the  owners'  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  clear  the  roads  in  the  above  manner,  they  were  to 
be  answerable  for  the  felonies ;  and  if  murder  was  done, 
they  were  to  make  fine  at  the  king's  suit.  If  the  owner 
could  not  remove  trees  and  bushes  himself,  the  country 
were  to  aid  him :  the  same  of  the  king's  demesnes  and 
forests.  Moreover,  if  a  park  was  made  by  the  side  of  a 
highway,  it  was  to  be  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
feet ;  or  a  wall,  dike,  or  hedge,  was  to  be  made,  that  of- 
fenders might  not  come  out  to  commit  offences,  and  then 
escape  back  again.*  It  was  further  directed,  that  every 
man  should  have  harness  and  arms,  according  to  the  old 
assize  of  arms,  with  some  variations  directed  by  this 
statute.' 

The  next  act  of  this  parliament  is  the  statute  of  mer- 
chants ;  which,  having  been  mentioned  before,  we  proceed 
to  the  statute  of  CXrcumspecti  agatis.    This  is  so  ^^^^  ^ 
called,  from  the  initial  words  of  it ;  though  it  cir^mv>teu 
is  rather  in  the  form  of  a  writ,  from  the  King  ^*^' 
to  his  justices,  concerning  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  his 
clergy,  beginning,  Bex  tamus  judicibus  salutem^  Circumspect^ 
agatiSy  etc.^  without  any  mention  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  parliament*    However,  it  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  statute ;  is  referred  to  b v  a  subsequent  parliament  as 
such;  and,  after  what  has  been  before  observed  on  the 
form  of  our  old  statutes,*  the  reader  may  not,  perhaps, 
consider  such  deficiency  of  parties  or  wording  as  very 
singular  or  material. 

iCh.4.  •Ch.6.  »  Vide  voL  L,  c  iv.;  anU,  c  ix. 

sCh.6.  «  2  InflL,  487. 
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We  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  disputes  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  during  this  reign  ^  (a) ; 
but  it  may  be  collected  from  the  present  statute,  that  some 
points  were  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  adjusted.  This 
act  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  some  particulars  ;*  for  which  purpose 
it  directs,  that  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  his  clergy  (a 
contest  with  whom  might,  probably,  be  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  this  act)  should  not  be  punished,  if  they  held 
plea  of  such  things  as  were  mere  spiritualia:  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  penance  enjoined  by  prelates  pro  mortaU  peccatOj 
as  fornication,  adultery,  and  the  like ;  in  which  cases 
sometimes  a  corporal,  sometimes  a  pecuniary  pain  was  in- 
flicted, especially  if  the  person  oftending  therein  was  a 
freeman :  also,  if  prelates  punished  any  one  for  having  a 
churchyard  uninciosed,  a  church  uncovered,  or  not  de- 
cently ornamented ;  in  which  cases  none  but  pecuniary 
penalties  could  be  imposed.  So  if  a  rector  demanded 
parochial  oblations  and  tithes  due  and  accustomed,  or 
claimed  against  another  rector  tithes,  whether  large  or 
small,  so  as  they  did  not  amount  to  the  foigrth^  part  of 

(a)  As  already  seen,  Edward  I.  was  ezceedinely  arbitraiy,  and  the  cler^, 
and  eepecially  the  prelacy,  felt  the  pressure  of  nis  power  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  kine.  There  b  an  entry  of  a  claim  of  £20,000  against  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  tor  a  supposed  contempt  of  the  crown,  in  excommunicating  civu 
officers  for  imprisonment  of  ecclesiastical  officers  for  execution  of  ecclesias- 
tical process,  although,  as  both  the  ecclesiastical  process  and  the  power  of 
excommunication  were  undoubtedly,  at  that  time,  recognized  by  the  law,  it 
is  hard  to  see  in  what  the  contempt  consisted.  The  prelate,  however,  was 
about  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  his  supposed  offence,  when  he  purcnased 
his  liberty  by  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  £4000  —  probably  equal  to  £80,- 
000  at  the  present  time  ( Year-Book^'  Edw.  III.,  28).  The  temporal  courts 
did  not  allow  any  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  j^wer  with  tneir  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  ecclesiastical  inhibition  would  be 
no  excuse  to  a  bishop  in  a  court  of  law  for  n^lect  or  default  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an^  duty  devolved  upon  him  by  law  m  the  administration  of  justice^ 
as  by  certificate  of  some  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  or  the  like. 
Thus,  in  a  case  where  plenarty  was  aUeged,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
bishop  in  the  usual  way,  to  certify  as  to  the  ftud,  and  he  excused  himself 
from  so  doing  on  the  ground  of  an  inhibition  from  the  archbishop,  it  was 
held  to  be  no  excttse,  **  for  the  bishop  cannot  excuse  himself  against  the 
command  of  his  sovereign  in  his  own  land "  ( Year-Book,  17  EdtD,  11^  fol. 
533). 

^  Some  statutes  and  other  instruments  which  are  assigned  to  this  rei^  by 
Lord  Coke,  are  to  be  found  among  the  $tahUa  ineerti  temporit,  and  wiU  be 
mentioned  in  the  next  reign. 

'  For  such  cases  as  were  allowed  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction} 
vide  ante,  c  vii.,  etc,  and  c.  viii.  *^^ 

'In  Bracton's  time  it  was  limited  to  a  sixth.     Vide  ante,  c  yiL 
44* 
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the  value  of  the  church :  again,  if  a  rector  demanded  a 
mortuary  in  places  where  it  was  customary ;  so  if  a  prel- 
ate of  any  church,  or  a  patron,  should  demand  from  the 
rector  a  pension  as  due  to  him ;  it  was  ordained  that  all 
such  demands  should  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
As  to  the  laying  of  violent  hands  upon  a  clerk,  and  causes 
of  defamation,  it  was,  says  the  statute,  heretofore  allowed, 
that  suits  of  that  sort  should  be  heard  in  the  court  Chris- 
tian, if  money  was  not  demanded,  and  they  went  merely 
ad  correctionem  peccati :  the  like  of  suits  de  fidei  IcBsioTie.  In 
all  the  above-mentioned  cases,  says  the  act,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge  had  jurisdiction,  regid  prohMtionenon  obstante. 

Such  is  the  adjustment  made  by  the  statute  of  Grcttm^ 
specti  agatis.  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  this  king  there 
is  a  statute  upon  the  same  subject  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, whicn  may  be  more  properly  mentioned  here 
than  in  its  chronological  order:  this  is  called  the  statute  of 
the  unit  of^  consvUation.  It  seems  the  writ  of  prohibition 
had  been  resorted  to  very  frequently,  in  cases  where  no 
remedy  could  be  had  in  the  king's  court  by  writ  out  of 
chancery;  so  that  persons  who  could  obtain  no  remedy  in 
the  temporal  courts  were  deprived  also  of  such  as  might 
be  procured  in  the  spiritual.  A  representation  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  the  king ;  and  it  was  now  ordained^ 
that,  in  future,  when  the  ecclesiastical  judge  was  stopped 
by  a  prohibition,  the  chancellor,  or  the  king's  chief  justice 
for  the  time  being,  upon  sight  of  the  libel  m  such  case,  at 
the  instance  of  the  complainant,  if  he  saw  there  was  no 
remedy  in  such  case  hj  a  writ  out  of  chancery,  but  that  it 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  determine  it,  should 
write  to  the  judges  before  whom  the  cause  depended,  quhd 
in  causd  procedant^  non  obstante  prohibiticne  regia  sibi  priiis  inde 
directdy  etc.  Thus  was  it  designed  to  give  protection  and 
energv  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  when  it  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  supplemental,  as  it  were,  to  the  temporal 
courts,  in  correcting  those  excesses  for  which  the  poverty 
of  the  common  law  had  not  yet  provided  any  redress. 

A  statute  for  regulating  the  police  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, entitled  statuta  civitatis  Londini;  and  another,  entitled 
forma  coneessionis  et  exempU/icationis  Chartarum,  confirming 
the  charters,  make  the  remainder  of  the  statutes  enacted 
in  the  famous  parliament  of  Westminster,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  king. 

^  Stat.  24  £dw.  I.,  of  the  writ  of  connUtaium.    Vide  ante,  c  di. 
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PASSING  over  the  Statutum  Exonia^  14  Edw.  I.,  con- 
ceraiDg  inquisitions  taken  before  coronerB  (a),  and 
Bome  articuli  upon  that  statute,  as  also  the  ordmatio  pro 
statu  Sibemice^  17  Edw.  L,  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  reign ;  we  come  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  king, 
when  a  parliament  was  holden,  commonly  called  West- 
minster the  third.  This  parliament  produced  four  very 
important  statutes.  The  nrst  is  the  statute  qvia  empiores 
terrarum;  two  statutes  of  quo  warranto;  and  one  entitled 
modus  levandi  fines. 

To  begin  with  the  statute  of  quo  warranto j  18  Edw  I., 
Stat.  2.  Before  we  speak  of  this  statute,  it  statnteof^uo 
will  be  necessary  to  tate  notice  of  one  on  the  ««»»^«^ 
same  subject,  and  bearing^  the  same  title,  enacted  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  king.  This  statute  was  for  a  long  time 
consiaered  as  made  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  this  reign ; 
but  that  is  now  agreed  to  have  been  onl^  a  publication 
of  it  under  the  great  seal ;  and  indeed  it  is  there  recited 
as  having  passed  in  the  sixch,  to  which  place  we  now  re- 
store it. 

We  have  before  seen  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  by 
quo  warranto^  or  qvjojure}    This  writ  was  brought  forward 

(a)  It  is  to  these  Britton  alludes  in  the  chapter  De  MinistriB,  i  e.,  officers 
of  the  crown,  in  the  article  which  states  that  ^'soit  ^quis  de  prises  et  de 
fraades  de  coroners  et  de  lour  dercs  et  de  lour  ministres  solonque  ce  que  est 
ooDtena  en  dos  statutes  de  Excestre''  (BriWm,  foL  64). 

^  Vidt  on^  c  yU. 
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into  more  notice  by  the  frequent  use  which  the  present 
king  caused  to  be  made  of  it,  and  by  these  two  statutes 
for  regulating  the  process,  and  proceeding  therein  (a). 
The  king,  in  execution  of  the  plan  of  reducing  the  nobles 
under  his  sovereign  authority,  had  begun  to  make  strict 
inquiry  into  the  titles  bv  which  franchises  and  liberties 
were  claimed.    Some  of  these  he  had  resumed  by  judg- 

(a)  One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  this  reign  was  the  unscmpulous 
recourse  to  this  writ  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  the  strict,  and  indeed 
strained,  enforcement  of  anj  prerogatives  or  rights  of  the  crown  which 
it  occasioned.  There  was  probably  no  species  of  claim  which  could  possibly 
be  set  up  by  the  crown  which  was  not  made  at  this  period,  and  whenever  a 
subject  exercised  a  right  which  could  be  shown,  or  supposed  to  be  a  roj^al 
franchise,  his  title  to  it  was  challenged.  Hence  the  records  of  this  rei^ 
are  full  of  proceedings  relating  to  every  possible  species  of  royal  franchise 
or  prerogative.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crown  claimed  the  sea-shore,  and  as 
inadent  thereto,  the  right  to  take  wreck,  and  any  one  who  took  wreck  was 
challenged  to  show  his  title.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  had  wreckwn  mari» 
per  eomitaium  Comvlna,  and  his  title  bein^  questioned  in  quo  warrarUOf  had 
judgment  (14  Edw.  L,  B,  i2.,  roL  6,  Cbm.).  ''  For  the  better  understanding 
of  this  act  says  Coke,  it  shaU  be  necessary  out  of  history  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  maidng  thereof.  The  truth  is,  that  the  king  wanting  money,  there 
were  some  who  persuaded  him  that  few  or  none  of  the  nobility,  or  clergy,  or 
commonalty  that  had  franchises  of  the  grants  of  the  king's  predecessors,  had 
right  to  them,  for  that  they  had  no  eharUra  to  thowfor  than,  ror  that  in  truth 
most  of  the  (marters  were  by  length  of  time  or  casualty  lost  or  consumed, 
whereupon  it  was  openly  proclaimed  that  every  man  that  held  those  liber* 
ties  or  other  possessions  by  grant  from  any  of  the  king's  predecessors  shouldy 
before  certain  persons  thereunto  appointed  show  qw>  jure  iUi  reftnerent,  etc^ 
whereupon  many  that  had  long  remained  in  quiet  possession  were  taken  into 
the  king's  hands."  And  then  this  statute  was  pamed  to  provide  a  remedy. 
'^  And  for  such  as  lay  in  point  of  charter  granted  before  time  of  recovery,  the 
party  grieved  had  two  remedies^  either  by  allowance  or  confirmation :  by 
allowance  before  the  justices  (of  king's  bench  or  of  eyre),  or  confirmation  by 
the  king  under  the  great  seal,  and  these  were  sufficient  without  showing  the 
charter.  And  if  the  franchises  of  either  sort  were  granted  within  the  time 
of  memorv,  yet  if  the  same  had  been  allowed  thev  might  be  claimed  by  force 
of  the  allowance  without  showing  the  charter.''  And  so,  says  Coke,  the 
remedy  was  perfect  and  plenary  (2  /«»£.,  28),  though  it  was  huxily  so  secure 
if  allowance  had  not  been  obtamed,  and  as  prescription  opposed  a  non- 
existing  grant,  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  prove  a  grant.  ^  So  all  men 
should  enjo^  their  franchLses,  which  they  haa  reasonably  used,  until  the 
court  came  into  the  county.  But,  says  Coke,  yon  will  inquire  what  rem- 
edy there  was  for  him  that  could  not  produce  his  charter?  To  which 
he  answers,  That  these  franchises  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  such  as  may  be 
claimed  by  usage  and  prescription,  as  wreck  of  the  sea,  waif  and  stray,  USn, 
markets,  and  the  like,  which  are  gained  by  usage,  and  may  become  due 
without  matter  of  record ;  and  felon's  goods,  etc,  and  the  like,  which  grow 
not  without  matter  of  record,  and  therefore  cannot  be  claimed  by  usage 
in  pats,  but  by  charter.  And  yet  all  these  were  at  first  derived  from  the 
crown.  All  these  were  granted  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  memoir ; 
if  before  the  time  of  memory,  then  for  the  former  kind  the  party  mignt 
daim  by  prescription"  (Ibid,), 
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ment  of  his  courts  of  law;  and  many  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  others,  had  days  fixed  when  they  were  to 
make  out  their  titles,  and  the  whole  would  be  examined : 
but  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men  till  this  matter  was  in* 
vestigated,  it  was,  among  other  things,  enacted  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  king,  that  a  writ  should  issue,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  permit  all  persons  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  liberties  as  they  had  hitherto  possessed, 
till  the  king's  coming  (that  is,  the  coming  of  the  king's 
court)  into  that  county,  or  the  coming  of  the  justices 
itinerant  ad  omnia  placitay  or  till  the  king  gave  some  fur- 
ther direction  therein.  The  form  of  another  writ  was 
prescribed,  which  directed  the  sheriff  to  make  proclama- 
tion for  all  persons  claiming  any  liberties  by  royal  charter, 
or  otherwise,  to  come  before  the  justices  ad  primam  assisam^ 
(jwm  in  partes  illas  venerint^  to  show  quomodo  hujusmodi  liber- 
fates  habere  damant,  et  quo  warranto,  etc. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  special  writ,  which  called  upon  a 
particular  person  to  set  forth  his  title,  and  which  was  a 
sufficiently  severe  investigation,  all  persons  were  by  one 
general  proclamation  put  to  defend  their  rights,  and  show 
their  titles :  war  was  at  once  declared  with  all  the  liberties 
and  franchises  in  the  kingdom,  without  stating  any  spe- 
cific ground  of  complaint.  The  statute,  however,  that 
was  made  to  maintain  the  proceeding  which  was  hereby 
set  on  foot,  declares  (a),  that  should  any  object  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  answer  without  an  original  writ ;  yet, 
if  it  appeared  they  had  usurped  any  liberty  upon  the  king 
or  his  ancestors,  they  should  answer  immediately  without 
any  writ,  and  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court :  but  if 
they  said  their  ancestor  died  seized  of  the  liberty,  then 
they  were  so  far  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription  of  persons,  that  the  kin^  was  to  award  an  orig- 
inal writ  out  of  chancery,  summoning  the  party  to  appear 
in  proximo  adventu  nostro^  vel  coram  justitiariis^  etc.j  cum  in 

(a)  It  maj  be  ooiiTenieDt  here  to  qaote  from  Britton,  in  which  this  statute 
seems  incorporated.  In  treatises  on  the  articles  of  inquiry  at  the  ejre,  it  is 
said,  "  Soit  enquis  quex  de  counte  clejment  return  de  nos  brefs  on  franchises^ 
etc.,  de  infabgenthefes  ou  de  out&nganthefe  (punishment  of  thieves)  et  feirea 
ou  marches  (uirs  or  markets)  ou  de  aver  wreck  de  meer,  ou  murage  on  pon- 
tage, etc/'  and  then  provision  is  made  for  the  procedure  at  the  eyre,  thai 
parties  were  to  be  summoned ;  **  el  com  eiU  viendroiU,"  and  thus  it  proceeds  as 
m  the  present  statute,  another  instance  of  the  incorporation  of  statute  law  in 
Britton. 
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partes^  etc.,  ostensurvs  quo  warranto  tenet  visum  frandpUgii 
in  manerio  de  N.^  etc.y  upon  which  there  was  to  be  the  same 
process  as  in  the  circuit  of  the  justices.  This  was,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  the  old  common  law  writ  and 
proceeding. 

After  this  statute,  great  numbers  of  writs  of  gm  war- 
ranto  were  brought  against  prelates  and  others  of  the 
clergjr,  and  against  temporal  lords  and  others,  for  their 
liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  of  various  kinds. 
These  rigorous  proceedings  were  borne  with  ffreat  impa- 
tience.  While  this  unpopular  course  was  taken  by  the 
king's  officers,  complaint  was  made  thereof  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  vear  of  this  king ;  in  consequence 
of  which  there  passed  the  statutum  de  ^  toarranto  novum, 
as  it  is  called  in  respect  of  that  made  m  the  sixth  year  at 
Gloucester.  Forasmuch,  says  this  act,  as  writs  of  quo 
warranto^  and  judgments  to  be  given  thereon,  were  greatly 
delated,  because  ^e  justices  in  giving  judgment  were  not 
certified  of  the  king's  pleasure  therein  Tit  not  being  usual, 
it  seems,  for  judgment  to  be  given  till  the  justices  were 
certified  of  the  king's  pleasure  by  a  writ  de  libertatibus 
aUocandiSj  founded  probably  upon  the  statute  made  at 
Gloucester) ;  he  therefore,  oi  his  special  grace,  and  for  the 
affection  he  bore  to  his  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  others 
of  his  realm,  granted  as  follows:  That  all  persons  who 
could  make  out  by  an  inquest  of  the  country,  or  other- 
wise, that  they  and  their  ancestors,  or  predecessors,  had 
enjoved  and  used  anv  liberties,  whereof  they  had  been 
impleaded  by  any  of  those  writs,  ante  temjms  regis  Hichardif 
consangvind  suiy  aut  toto  tempore  suo^  et  kucusquej  and  had  so 
continued  till  then,  without  misusing  them,  should  be 
adjourned  to  a  future  day  before  the  same  justices,  within 
which  time  they  mi^ht  attend  the  king  with  the  record 
of  the  justices,  signed  with  their  seal,  ana  also  the  return; 
and  the  king  would,  by  his  letters-patent,  confirm  their 
titles.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  those  who  could  not  prove 
the  seisin  of  their  ancestors  or  predecessors  in  the  above 
way,  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  regular  course  of  law  :^ 
to  which  the  king  added  this  gracious  clause,  that  where 
judgments  had  been  given  against  certain  persons  within 
a  particular  time,  he  would  grant  them  the  benefit  of  the 
above  provision. 
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To  spare  the  expenses  attending  such  a  proceeding  as 
this,  where  the  contest  was  with  the  crown,  it  was  or- 
dained, that,  in  future,  pleas  of  quo  warranto  should  be 
pleaded  and  determined  in  the  itinera  of  the  justices ;  and 
that  all  pleas  then  depending  should  be  adjourned  into 
the  counties,  till  the  coming  of  the  justices.^  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  statute  of  quo  warranto^  making  and 
confirming  a  restitution  to  such  as  had  lost  their  liberties 
by  judgment,  and  securing  others  who  came  within  the 
grace  held  out  by  a  clause  in  the  former  act.  Thus  was 
this  terrible  inquiry  by  qw)  warranto  for  a  time  let  loose 
upon  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  till  the  king  at  length 
cox^ented  to  suspend  it,  and  wholly  to  abolish  the  more 
oppressive  parts  of  that  proceeding. 

The  statute  Quia  emptores  is  entitled  in  the  parliament 
roll,  from  the  subject  of  it,  statvium  regis  de  stemteof  Quia 
terris  vendendis  et  emendis.  We  have  before  ««'«««• 
seen  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  alienation  of  land  by 
Magna  Chartaf  with  the  practice  that  still  subsisted  during 
the  last  reign,'  and  whicn  gradually  led  to  a  violation  of 
that  chapter  in  the  Great  Charter.  As  the  consequences 
of  this  practice  were  more  felt,  complaint  thereof  was 
made  in  parliament,  and  the  following  statute  was  passed 
in  order  to  put  this  matter  upon  a  new  footing.  Foras- 
much, says  the  act,  as  purchasers  of  lands  and  tenements 
of  the  fees  of  great  men,  and  other  lords,  have  entered 
into  their  fees,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords ;  these  pur- 
chasers having  bought  the  lands  and  tenements  from  the 
freeholders  of  such  great  men  to  hold  of  their  feoffors, 
and  not  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees ;  so  that  the  chief 
lords  have  lost  their  escheats,  marriages,  and  wardships 
of  such  lands  and  tenements,  which  was  a  grievance  to 
the  great  landholders  of  the  kingdom,  who  thought  them- 
selves in  a  manner  disherited  by  such  defalcations  in 
their  seigniories:  for  these  reasons  it  was,  at  their  in- 
stance, ordained,  that,  in  future,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
every  freeman  to  sell,  at  his  pleasure,  his  land  or  tene- 
ment, or  part  thereof,  so  that  the  feoffee  should  hold  the 
land  or  tenement  of  the  chief  lord  by  the  same  services 
and  customs  by  which  the  feoffor  before  held  it.*  (a)   Thus 

(a)  It  was  held  by  the  learned  Littleton  that  at  his  day  a  man  oonld  not 
give  land  to  hold  in  frankalmoigne  to  an  abbey  in  fee,  for  by  the  statute  of 

^Sectl.  >Fw2ean^c.Y.  *Ibid.  «Ch.l. 
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every  freeholder,  instead  of  the  partial  permission  he  be- 
fore had  under  Magna  Charta^  was  at  liberty  to  alien  all 
his  land,  provided  ne  made  a  reservation  of  the  services, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  chief  lord ;  so  that  the  practice 
of  creating  new  seigniories  now  ceased,  and  every  tenancy 
in  the  kingdom  was  ever  after  to  continue  a  part  of  the 
same  fee  or  manor  to  which  it  then  belonged ;  for,  if  no 
new  reservation  of  services  could  be  made,  no  new  manor 
could  be  created. 

This  act  has  two  other  chapters :  one  of  them  is  only  ex- 
planatory of  the  former,  and  airects,  that  where  a  freeholder 
sold  part  only  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  the  feoffee  should 
be  immediately  charged  with  the  services  due  to  the  chief 
lord,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  land  or  tenement; 
and  the  chief  lord  was  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
feoffee.^  It  was  added '  by  way  of  caution,  that  this  act 
should  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain ;  ^  and  that  it  should  relate 
only  to  land  held  in  fosdo  simplidter;  or,  as  it  has  since  been 
called, /<^e  simple. 

The  fourth  act  passed  in  this  parliament  is  the  rrvodus  U- 

Modus  uvandi  vandijmes:  stating  the  course  to  be  observed  in 
•^'***'-  levymga  fine ;  for  so  this  transaction  was  now 
usually  called.  The  littie  information  to  be  found,  before 
this  statute,  on  the  subject  of  fines,  and  the  manner  of 
transacting  them  in  court,  is  derived  from  Glanville.* 
What  is  said  by  Bracton  on  this  ancient  security  is  con- 
fined to  the  nature  of  claim,  and  the  consequence  of  non- 
claim} 

The  passing  of  fines  hereafter  rested  upon  the  directions 
given  b^  this  act  It  directs,  that  when  the  original  writ 
was  dehvered  in  presence  of  the  parties,  before  the  justices, 
a  countor  should  say  thus :  Sire  justice^  congi  cTaccorder  (this 
was  pravinff  the  Ucentia  concordandi^  on  which  a  fine  was 
due  to  the  King) ;  then  the  justice  was  to  say.  Que  donerOj 
sire  Robert?  naming  one  of  the  parties.  When  they  had 
agreed  upon  the  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  king, 

tenures  he  should  hold  of  the  lord  paramount,  of  whom  the  donor  held,  and 
it  was  otherwise  before  the  statute  called  Qwia  emptcres  ierramm,  etc.,  (12 
Edw.  IV-t  3, 4).  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  statute  was  partly  aimed  at  the 
reliffious  houses  and  the  alienation  of  land  to  the  clergy  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons. 

*  Ch.  2.  »  Vide  ante,  c.  ix.  »  Vide  ante,  c.  viL 
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then  the  justice  was  to  say,  Oriez  la  peez  (that  is,  rehearse 
the  coDCord) ;  upon  which  the  conntor  was  to  say,  "  Inas- 
much as  peace  is  thus  licensed  unto  you;  William  and  Alice, 
his  wife,  who  are  here  present,  do  acknowledge  the  manor 
of  £.,  with  its  appurtenances  contained  in  the  writ,  to  be 
the  right  of  Robert,  come  ceW  que  Had  de  hmr  dcme^  as  that 
which  he  hath  of  their  gift,  to  nave  and  to  hold  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  of  William  and  Alice,  and  the  heirs  of  Alice,  as 
in  demesnes,  rents,  seigniories,  courts,  pleas,  purchases, 
wardB,  marriagefl,  relief,  escheats,  mills,  advowsons  of 
churches,  and  other  franchises  and  free  customs  belon^ng 
to  the  said  manor,  paying  to  Thomas  and  John,  and  their 
heirs,  as  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  certain  services  and  cus- 
toms due  for  all  services.'' 

This  was  the  method  of  proceeding  to  be  observed  in 
future,  and  fines  were  henceforward  more  uniform  in  their 

Sractice  than  they  had  been  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
eclared  to  be  the  usage  of  the  common  law  not  to  suffer 
a  final  accord  to  be  levied  in  the  kin^s  court  without  a 
writ  original ;  which  was  to  be  returnable  before  four  jus- 
tices in  the  bench  or  eyre,  and  not  elsewhere :  it  was  also 
to  be  in  presence  of  the  parties  named  in  the  writ,  who 
were  to  be  of  full  age,  of  good  memory,  and  out  of  prison ; 
and  if  a  woman  covert  de  baron  was  one  of  the  parties,  she 
was  first  to  be  examined  bv  the  four  justices  above  men- 
tioned. The  reason  of  such  solemnitv,  says  the  statute,  is. 
because  a  fine  is  so  high  a  bar,  of  such  great  force,  and  of 
so  strong  a  nature,  that  it  concludes  not  only  parties  and 
privies  uiereto,  and  their  heirs,  but  all  other  people  of  the 
world,  being  of  full  age,  out  of  prison,  of  sane  memory, 
and  within  the  four  seas  at  the  time  of  the  fine  levied,  if 
they  make  not  the  claim  of  their  action  on  the  foot^  of  the 
fine,  within  a  year  and  a  day.  In  these  declarations  about 
Tum-c&a^m,  the  statute  seems  to  be  framed  on  the  principles 
of  the  common  law.* 

In  the  27th  year  of  this  king,  there  was  another  statute 
upon  this  subject,  entitled  sta;tuiam  de  Jmibus    j)eftnam 
levatiSy  by  which  it  was  intended  to  abolish  a      '**'*^' 

Sractice  which  had  somewhat  invalidated  fines,  and  ren- 
ered  them  a  less  valuable  security  than  they  had  before 
been  considered.     The  statute  says,  tiiat,/&ies  levied  in  the 

^  8ur  ^  pM  are  the  words  in  the  original ;  some  copies  read  pur  la  pay9, 
*  Vide  ante,  c  vii. 
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king's  conrt  ought  to  make,  and  did  make,  an  end  of  all 
matters ;  and  were  so  called,  becaiv e,  next  to  the  duel  and 

freat  assize,  lUtmum  hcum^  et  finalsm  teneant^  etperpetuum: 
ut  that  in  tiie  late  turbulent  rei^  of  Henry  IIL  and  since, 
the  parties  to  a  fine,  and  their  heirs,  contrary  to  ancient 
law  and  practice,  had  been  admitted  to  annul  and  defeat 
such  fine,  by  alle^ng,  that  before  the  fine  was  levied,  and 
at  the  levying  thereof,  and  since,  tlie  demandants,  or  plain- 
tiffi,  or  their  ancestors,  were  always  seized  of  the  lands 
contained  in  the  fine,  or  of  some  parcel  thereof;  which 
fact  used  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and,  if  found  to  be  true, 
was  considered  as  annulling  the  fine  (a).  Thus  where  a 
fine  had  been  levied  to  a  person  already  in  possession, 
merely  to  confirm  and  establish  his  title,  it  was  rendered 

(a)  A  fine  could  be  avoided  by  the  heir  of  one  who  was  partf  to  it,  by 
saying  that  he  himself  was  seized  at  the  time  of  the  fine  beinff  levied  (  Tear-' 
Bookf  46  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  14).  And  a  stranger  to  the  fine  could  say  that  the 
parties  to  it  had  nothing  in  the  land  {Year-Book,  40  Edvf,  III^  32;  42  Edw. 
IIL,  20).  The  fine  was  effectual  if  one  of  the  parties  was  seized  of  the  land 
at  the  time  of  the  fine  being  levied  ( Year-Book,  41  Edw.  Ill,,  14);  but  the 
conusor  could  not  allege  that  he  had  nothing  iu  the  land,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  fine  (50  Edw.  IIL,  5).  Fines  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ments, and  the  originals  of  our  modem  settlements  are  to  be  iound  in  cases 
upon  fines,  which  were  often  made  with  several  limitations  of  estated,  as  to 
one  for  life,  their  remainder  to  another  in  tail,  and  in  default  of  issue  to  an* 
other  for  life,  and  so  on  ( Tear-Book,  43  Edw.  IIL,  fol.  13).  This  statute  waa 
incidentally  expounded  in  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Edwara  III.,  where  it  waa 
said,  the  statute  speaks  generally  that  those  who  are  parties  to  a  fine,  or  their 
heirs,  shall  not  be  received  to  avoid  the  fine  by  saying  that  their  ancestors 
had  nothing  in  the  land,  etc  Yet  he  shall  be  received  to  say  that  his  an- 
cestors had  nothing  at  the  time  of  levying  the  fine,  since  he  himself  was 
seized.  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  thb  was  because  he  showed  the  right 
and  the  possession  himself  at  the  time  of  tlie  fine  being  levied,  and  before 
the  fine  ( Year-Book,  46  Edw.  III.,  fol.  3).  It  would  appear  that  the  statute 
was  only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  for  the  ^neral  principle  of  law 
always  was  that  records  bound  those  who  were  parties  or  Ic^al  privies,  t.  e^ 
privies  in  estate,  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  recoveries.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  fines  or  recoveries  was  to  bind  the  heirs  of  the  oonusor  or  recoveree. 
In  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  was  held  that  a  part^,  heir  of  the 
recoveree,  might  plead  that  his  ancestor  was  not  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
covery, whereby  it  was  void  in  law.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  not  admis- 
sible, as  the  ancestor  had  appeared  and  acknowledged  his  seisin,  and  that  the 
heir  could  not  deny  it,  any  more  than  he  could  allege  a  continuance  of  pos- 
session in  his  ancestor  in  the  case  of  a  fine,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  record. 
But  it  was  answered  by  several  of  the  judges,  and  among  them  Littleton, 
that  the  party  could  show  that  the  recovery  was  void  by  reason  that  there 
was  no  tenant  of  the  freehold  against  whom  it  had  been  recovered,  and  as  to 
the  not  alleging  continuance  of  possession  against  a  fine,  that,  it  was  observed, 
was  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  dehnibttt,  which,  however,  was  denied  by  another 
judge,  who  said  the  statute  only  affirmed  the  common  law  (12  Edw.  IV.,  foL 
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entirely  ineffective.  To  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  it  was 
ordained,  that  such  exceptions,  answers,  or  inquisitions  of 
the  country  should  not,  in  future,  be  admitted,  contrary  to 
such  acknowledgments  and  fines.  The  statute  further  di- 
rects, that  such  notes  and  fines,  as  were  in  future  levied  in 
the  king's  court  should  be  read  openly  and  solemnly,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  all  pleas  should  cease ;  and  this  was 
to  be  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices.^  Thus  was  the  doctrine  of  fines 
settled  in  the  way  it  continued  for  many  vears  after. 

To  return  to  the  18th  year  of  this  ting,  and  go  on 
with  the  remaining  statutes,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  passed.  In  the  20th  year  there  were  six  statutes. 
The  first  is  called  the  statute  of  vouchers ;  the  next,  of 
waste;  the  third,  de  defensione  juris :  these  are  followed  by 
three  upon  the  subject  of  the  coin.  The  first  three  were 
made  for  improving  some  provisions  of  stat.  Westm.  1. 
Thus  the  statute  of  vouchers  extends  the  privilege  given 
to  a  demandant  by  the  1st  Westm.'  to  counterplead  a 
warranty,  if  the  warrantor  was  absent,  to  cases  where  he 
was  present  also.  Vouching  to  warranty  had  been  much 
abused  by  litigious  men,  who  would  vouch  some  indigent 
person ;  and  if  such  vouchee  entered  into  the  warranty, 
there  could  be  no  counterpleading  his  title  before  this  act, 
but  the  duel  might  be  waged,  and  the  demandant  obliged 
to  rest  the  determination  of  the  question  upon  that  deci- 
sion :  all  which  was  prevented  in  future  by  this  act. 

The  statute  of  waste  is  an  authoritative  decision  in  par- 
liament of  a  point  arising  in  a  cause  then  pending  in  the 
bench,  upon  which  occasion  the  parliament  declared  how 
the  law  should  be  held  in  future.  The  case  in  the  bench 
was  of  an  action  of  waste,  where  the  plaintiff  died  before 
judgment,  and  his  heir  brought  a  fresh  action  against  the 
defendant ;  to  which  the  defendant  made  answer  by  say- 
ing, he  ought  not  to  answer  for  waste  done  before  the 
inheritance  descended  on  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore 
demanded  judgment  of  the  action.  Upon  this  some  of 
the  justices  were  of  opinion,  that  the  writ  of  waste,  being 
a  writ  de  transgressionej  none  should  obtain  redress  and 
recompense  thereby,  but  he  to  whom,  and  in  whose  time, 
the  trespass  was  done:  others,  and  many  of  the  king's 

1  Ch.  1.  '  Viz.,  ch.  40.     Vide  cuUe,  407. 
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counsel,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  To  settle  this  doubt 
it  was  now  ordained  by  parliament,  that  an  heir  (in  whose 
ward  soever  he  might  be,  and  whether  within  age  or  not) 
should  have  his  recovery  by  a  writ  of  waste  in  the  above 
cases,  and  those  which  were  similar,  as  well  of  waste  in 
ther  time  of  his  ancestor,  as  since  the  descent  upon  him- 
self ;  and  should  recover  the  place  wasted,  and  damages 
as  ordained  by  the  stat.  Westm.  2.^  The  justices  were 
directed  to  proceed  in  that  manner  in  the  cause  then  be- 
fore them,  and  in  all  others.  This  statute  is  one  instance 
of  the  recourse  which  the  courts  used  to  have  to  the  par- 
liament for  deciding  doubts  arising  in  suits  before  them* 

It  was  found  that  abuses  followed  from  the  liberty 
given  by  stat.  Westm.  2,*  of  receiving  persons  before  judg- 
ment to  defend  the  inheritance,  where  actions  were 
brought  against  tenants  per  legem  AngUcSj  in  tail,  in  dower, 
for  life  or  years.  To  correct  these,  it  was  ordained  by 
the  statute  de  defensione  juris^  that  the  person  so  received 
should  find  such  sufficient  security  as  the  court  should 
think  fit,  to  satisfy  the  demandant  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  from  the  day  he  was  received  till  the  final  judg- 
ment. If  the  demandant  recovered,  he  was  to  be 
amerced ;  and  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay,  he  was 
to  be  committed  to  prison  at  the  kind's  pleasure ;  though 
he  was  to  so  quit,  if  he  could  make  his  title  to  have  been 
as  he  stated  it  when  he  was  received. 

Of  the  three  provisions  about  the  coin,  the  first  is  enti- 
tled staiutum  de  monetd ;  the  second,  statiUitm  de  rrumetd 
parmim.  These  were  against  the  importation  of  clipped 
and  counterfeit  money.  This  crime,  by  the  latter  act, 
was  punished,  for  the  first  offence,  with  forfeiture  of  the 
money,  as  well  in  merchants  negotiating  as  importing  it ; 
for  the  second  offence,  they  were,  besides,  to  forfeit  all 
other  goods  that  they  had  about  them;  for  the  third 
offence,  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy  for  their  bodies  and  all 
their  ffoods.  The  next  provision  is  entitled,  articvli  de 
mcmetal&jid  is  upon  the  same  subject  of  importing  clipped 
money,  which,  it  seems,  was  the  most  common  offence 
against  the  coin  in  those  days.  To  bring  all  the  acts 
upon  this  article  into  one  view,  we  shall  mention  another 
public  instrument  in  the  27th  year  of  this  king,  entitled, 

^yiz.,ch.l4.    Vide  a$Ue,  4!7d.  syiz.,ch.3.    Fide  onto,  494. 
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statutum  'de  falso  numetd.  It  was  therein  ordained,  that 
persons  importing  certain  coins,  called  pollards  and  crok" 
ardsj  should  forfeit  their  lives  and  goods,  and  everything 
that  they  could  forfeit.  It  was  Iflsewise  directed,  that 
officers  should  be  appointed  at  the  seaports  to  search  all 
persons  landing  there,  to  see  if  they  had  any  unlawful 
money. 

Thus  far  of  the  statutes  in  the  20th  year  of  this  kin^. 
In  the  21st  there  are  two :  one  entitled,  de  its  am  pcmemi 
sunt  in  assisis  (of  which  we  have  before  spoken) ;  ^  the 
other,  de  mal^aetorSms  in  pareis.  We  have  before  seen 
with  what  solicitude  the  great  lords  had  pressed  for  laws 
to  punish  those  who  invaded  the  places  allotted  for 
their  rural  amusement  or  accommodation.^  The  act  last 
mentioned  was  for  the  punishment  of  persons  trespassing 
in  forests,  chases,  parks,  and  warrens ;  and  it  ordains,  that 
such  persons,  if  they  fled,  or  defended  themselves  against 
the  warrener,  or  parker,  and  were  killed,  the  persons 
attempting  to  take  them  should  not  lose  life  or  limb,  or 
suffer  any  other  punishment  for  so  doing :  but  foresters 
and  others  were  by  the  same  act  cautioned  that,  under 
pretence  of  the  like  trespassing,  they  did  not  molest  or 
hurt  any  one  quietly  passing,  for  that  in  such  cases  exe- 
cution should  be  done  as  before. 

In  the  24th  year  is  the  statute  of  the  writ  of  consuUcu^ 
tion^  before  mentioned;*  in  the  25th,  the  conjirmationes 
Chartarum^  and  the  excommunication  of  those  who  offended 
against  the  Charters;  both  which  have  been  considered 
before.*  Then  comes  the  statute  definHms  levatis^  27  Edw.  I., 
the  first  chapter  of  which,  and  that  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  statute,  has  been  already  noticed ;  as  has  the  third 
and  fourth*  concerning  justices  of  gaol-deli verys  and  of 
nisi  prhis.  Chap.  2  onlj  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 
puts  sheriffs  under  some  check  in  their  accounts  of  issues, 
fines,  and  the  like.  It  ordains,  that  a  baron  and  a  clerk 
of  the  exchequer  shall  go  once  a  year  into  the  country,  to 
enroll  the  names  of  such  as  had  paid,  and  hear  and  deter- 
mine complaints  against  sheriffs.  The  other  statutes  in 
this  year  are,  one  entitled  ordinatio  de  liJberiatibus  perqui' 
rendis ;  and  another,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  de 
fcdso  numetd. 

iyiz.,ch.  8.     Ftiie  ante,  483.         •  Vide  anU,  522.  •  Vide  anU,  473. 

*  Vide  anU,  c  Y.  «  Fiele  ante,  384. 
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The  ordinal  de  Ubertatibus  perquirendia^  was  so  entitled, 
because  it  directs  some  course  to  be  taken  for  facilitating 
the  transactions  of  men  in  several  instances  where  the 
interest  of  the  crown  was  concerned.  First,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  persons  who  would  purchase  a  new  park,  and 
religious  men  who  would  amortise  lands  or  tenements, 
should  have  writs  out  of  the  chancery  to  inquire  upon  the 
points  i^ual  in  such  cases;  and  it  was  directed,  that  all 
such  inquisitions,  if  of  lands  or  tenements  worth  more 
than  twenty  shilling  per  arm.  should  be  sent  to  the  ex- 
chequer, and  there  (if  the  inquests  had  passed  in  fftvor  of 
the  purchasers)  the  parties  were  to  pay  their  fine  for  the 
amortisement,  or  for  the  emparking;  afterwards  the  in- 
quests  were  to  be  sent  to  the  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,* 
who  should  accept  a  reasonable  fine,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity or  the  thing  to  be  conveyed,  and  then  make  livery 
thereof.'  The  same  course  was  to  be  taken  by  those  who 
Writ  of  od  fluod  would  purchase  lands  or  tenements  held  of  the 

*^~^  kins  in  chief.*  The  writ  here  alluded  to  was 
that  of  ad  quod  damnum^  as  it  has  since  been  called,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  before,  notwithstanding  it  was 
probably  a  writ  at  common  law  (a).    It  was  directed  to 

(a)  The  author  hardly  takes  adequate  notice  of  this  important  writ,  which 
was  of  far  more  general  application  than  would  be  imagined  from  this  vague 
and  incidental  mention  of  it,  and  was,  moreover  (as  many  of  our  ancient 
writs  and  prooeedinffs  were),  the  foundation  of  some  of  our  most  important 
modem  statutes.  The  writ  of  ad  quod  damnvm  was  undoubtedly  of  common 
law  origin  (as  may  he  inferred  indeed  from  the  incidental  way  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  statute),  and  it  lay  as  a  kind  of  inquisition  to  ascertain 
whether  by  any  proposed  proceeding  the  crown  or  the  public  would  be  dam- 
nified (FiU,  Not,  Brev.)  ^*Ad  quod  damnum  is  a  writ  wluch  ought  to  be  sued 

'  I  like,  which 
should  be  a 
what  pr^u* 

dice  shall  come  thereby"  (Termes  de  la  Xey,  p.  15).  There  is  hardly  any 
writ  of  which  there  hasheen  a  wider  or  more  expansive  modem  applicatioxL 
Thus  one  application  of  its  principle  was  in  the  statutable  provisions  to  as- 
sess compensation  to  owners  of  lands  taken  for  highways  or  other  public  pur- 
poses^ of  which,  perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  was  the  stat.  8  and  9  Wm.  lll^ 
c.  zvi.  Another  and  more  direct  application  of  it  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  public  or  the  inhabitaiits  would  E>e  injured  by  the  stoppage  or  diversion 
of  a  highwav.  In  this  respect  it  was  superseded  by  the  Highway  Act,  13 
Geo.  III.,  which  provided  a  special  proceeding  for  the  purpose,  substituting 
the  authority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  an  inquiry  oefore  a  jury  (Davi- 
Bon  V.  Qill,  1  Ea8i*8  Beporta).  The  mode  of  proceedins  presented  m  the 
Highway  Acts  was  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  old  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum, 
which  had  become  inconvenient  from  the  expense  and  di£Sculty  with  which 

1  Stat  27  £dw.  L,  Bt  2.  *  Lieurtenami.  *SecLl,  «  Sect  2. 
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the  escheator,  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  to  the  damage 
of  the  king,  or  of  others,  should  he  permit  such  a  one  to 
alien  in  mortmain,  or  otherwise  Bell  his  land.  After  this 
statute,  when  a  person  wanted  a  license  for  one  or  the 
other,  he  used  to  sue  to  the  king  to  have  this  writ  out  of 
chancery;  and  upon  the  return  of  it,  if  favorable,  the 
license  used  to  be  granted  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
statute.^ 

As  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  this  act,  it  was  ordained 
by  statute  84  Edw.  I.,  st.  8,  touching  the  king's  grants  to 
be  made  upon  inquests  returned  into  the  chancery  con- 
cerning lands  to  be  amortised  (which  plainly  means  the 
writ  of  ad  quod  damnum\  that  where  there  were  mesne 
lords,  nothing  should  be  done  except  the  religious  persons 
could  show  to  the  king  the  assent  of  such  mesne  lords, 
in  letters-patent  under  their  seals;  and  that  nothing 
should  pass  where  the  donor  did  not  reserve  somewhat 
to  himself,*  or  there  was  no  original  writ,  or  the  writ  did 
not  make  mention  of  all  the  circumstances  required  by 
the  new  ordinance  of  the  king,  meaning  the  before-men- 
tioned statute. 

It  was  further  ordained,*  that  people  living  beyond  sea, 
and  having  lands,  tenements,  or  rents  in  England,  if  they 
would  purchase  writs  of  protection,  or  make  general  at- 
torneys, should  be  sent  to  the  exchequer,  and  there  pav 
their  fine  for  the  same ;  also  persons  that  could  not  travel, 
or  who  lived  at  a  great  distance,  and  were  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  were  to  have  a  writ  out  of  chancery  to  some 
sufficient  man,  who  should  be  received  as  their  attorney 
when  needful.^ 

In  the  twenty-eighth  year  we  find  three  statutes :  one 
called  the  statute  y^  vxirds  and  relief;  the  next,  for  persons 
appealed;  the  third,  the  famous  statute  of  Articvli  super 

it  was  attended,  and  a  more  oompendioiis  and  easy  method  was  given ;  but 
still  the  substance  of  the  old  proceeding  was  to  be  preserved  in  aU  essential 
points  (Davison  v.  Gill,  Eaxt^  70).  This  writ  therefore  affords  an  apt  and  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  ancient  and  obsolete  proceedings 
to  the  exigencies  of  more  modem  times. 

^  F.  N.  R,  609. 

'  This  provision  seems  to  take  away  the  power  of  making  any  more  gifts 
tn  jmram  et  perpetuam  eUemotynam,  fndeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  before 
accomplished  by  the  statute  Quia  emptoreB;  which,  by  requiring  the  accus- 
tomed services  to  be  reserved  to  the  chief  lord,  takes  away  the  liberty  of 
making  a  gift  with  an  exemption  from  service, 

*  St.  27  Edw.  I.,  St  3.  *VideaRt6,cv. 
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Chwrtas.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  the  common  law  in  several  points 
relative  to  ward  and  relief.  In  the  first  place  it  declares, 
that  where  a  relief  was  given,  there  wardship  was  inci- 
dent, and  the  contrary ;  that  such  as  held  by  serjeanty  to 
go  with  the  king  in  his  host,  were  to  pay  ward  and  mar- 
riage, as  incident  thereto ;  that  those  wno  held  by  petit  ser- 
ieanty^  as  to  bear  shield  or  spear  in  the  king's  host  (which, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  Bracton's  description  of  petit 
serjeantv),^  should  pay  neither  ward,  marriage,  nor  relief; 
that  a  Jree  sokeman  was  not  to  give  ward  nor  relief,  but 
was  to  double  his  rent  after  his  ancestor's  death,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  had  been  used  to  pay  to  his  lord,  and  was 
not  to  be  immeasurably  burthened.  Some  declarations 
were  made  as  to  the  nature  of  wards.  It  declares,  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  writs  to  recover  wards  —  one 
where  the  lands  were  holden  by  knighfs  service^  the  other 
where  lands  were  holden  in  socage;  that  the  ward  of  the 
former  belonged  to  the  lord  till  the  heir  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  also  the  marriage,  which  was  to  be,  as  or- 
dained by  the  Great  Charter,  without  disparagement ;  but 
that  the  ward  of  an  heir  in  socage,  if  the  land  descended 
ex  parte  maMs^  belonged  to  the  next  friend  on  the  father's 
side,  and  so  vice  versd.^ 

It  further  declares,  that  there  were  three  ways  in  which 
a  writ  to  recover  ward  might  be  brought :  one,  where  the 
ward  both  of  the  land  and  the  heir  was  demanded ;  this 
was  where  a  tenant  in  knight's  service  died,  and  the  chief 
lord  demanded  the  heir  and  land  in  ward.  Another  way, 
says  the  statute,  is  where  a  man  is  infeoffed  of  a  piece  of 
land  by  one,  and,  after  that,  of  another  piece  by  another 
man :  here  the  second  lord  could  not  have  the  writ,  be- 
cause  the  ward  belonged  to  the  lord  who  made  the  first 
feoffment.'  The  third  way  was,  when  a  person  possessed 
the  land  in  ward,  but  had  not  the  heir,  then  a  writ  would 
lie  to  demand  the  heir  only.^  These  are  the  declarations 
made  by  this  statute.  The  statute  for  persons  appealed 
has  been  mentioned  before.^ 

The  statute  of  ArticuJU  super  Charias  was  made,  as  has 

^  Vide  ante,  c.  v. 

'  For  the  nature  of  word  and  marriage  at  common  law,  vide  aiUe,  c.  ▼. 

'  Vide  anUf  c.  ▼.  and  c.  ix. 

^Of  the  writ  of  ward,  vide  anU,  c.  ix.  >  Vide  ante,  c  ix. 
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been  before  said,  to  supply  certain  defects  in  the  Char- 
ters ;  and  therefore  some  of  its  regulations  are 
upon  the  same  subjects  with  many  of  that  ArHc^^4per 
famous  instrument.    These  we  shall  divide      ^***'^* 
into  such  as  relate  to  the  king,  or  were  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature,  and  such  as  related  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  civil  or  criminal. 

Of  the  former  kind,  the  first  that  presents  itself  is  a 
string  of  regulations  concerning  that  heavy  grievance  on 
the  subject,  purveyance;  the  King's  household  officers 
taking  provisions  either  without  paying  anything  for 
them,  or  paying  only  what  was  very  much  under  their 
value.  It  was  now  ordained  that  none  should  take  such 
prises  (for  so  they  were  called)  but  only  the  king's  takers 
and  purveyors  for  his  house ;  they  were  to  take  nothing, 
but  for  the  use  of  his  house ;  and  all  meat,  and  drink, 
and  the  like  they  were  to  pay  oj  make  agreement  for. 
They  were  also  to  have  the  King's  warrant,  containing 
what  things  they  should  have  authority  to  take,  and  this 
they  were  to  show  before  they  took  anything.  Thej 
were  to  take  only  what  was  sufficient  for  the  King,  his 
household,  and  children,  and  for  none  who  were  upon 
wages,  or  any  other ;  and  they  were  to  account  in  the 
king's  hosteU,  or  in  the  wardrobe,  for  all  thin^  taken.  If 
any  took  things  contrary  to  the  above  restrictions,  com^ 
plaint  was  to  be  made  to  the  steward  and  treasurer  of  the 
king's  hostdl,  and  the  truth  was  to  be  inquired  of;  and  if 
any  was  attainted  of  breaking  the  above  regulations,  he 
was  to  make  agreement  with  the  party,  be  put  out  of  the 
king's  service,  and  remain  in  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
If  any  one  took  prises  without  a  warrant,  he  was  to  be 
arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  if  attainted  thereof,  he 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  felon,  provided  the  goods  required 
it,  that  is,  if  they  amounted  to  more  than  twelve-pence. 

This  was  the  order  to  be  observed  in  taking  meat, 
drink,  and  other  small  things ;  but  as  to  prises  made  in 
fairs,  in  towns,  and  in  ports,  for  the  king's  great  ward-, 
robe,  the  takers  were  to  have  the  common  warrant  under 
the  great  seal,  as  before.  What  they  took  was  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  check  and  control  from  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or 
keeper  of  the  fair,  and  accounted  for  to  the  master  of  the 
wardrobe.^ 

»Ch.2. 
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It  was  ordained  that  distresses  for  the  king's  debts 
should  not  be  made  upon  beasts  of  the  plough,  so  long  as 
any  other  could  be  found,  under  pain  of  the  penalty  in- 
flicted by  the  statute  de  districtione  scaccariij  61  Hen.  ILL 
Too  great  distresses  were  not  to  be  made  for  the  king's 
debts,  nor  were  they  to  be  driven  too  far,  which  also  had 
been  provided  for  by  the  said  former  act.^  Further,  if  a 
debtor  could  find  able  and  sufficient  sureties  until  some 
day  before  the  day  limited  for  the  sheriff,  within  which  a 
man  might  purchase  a  remedy  to  a^ree  for  the  demand, 
the  distress  was  to  be  in  the  meantime  released.'  Upon 
this  clause  a  writ  was  framed,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
accept  sureties,  which,  if  he  refused,  there  would  issue 
process  of  attachment  against  him.^ 

Some  further  provisions  were  made  for  regulating  the 
king's  revenues.  To  redress  waste  done  in  the  king's 
wards  by  escheators  and  sub-escheators,  a  writ  of  waste  was 
given,  as  in  other  cases  of  waste.^  And  where  land  had  been 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  by  escheatOK  or  sheriffs,  and 
the  profits  taken,  and  it  was  afterwards  removed  out  of 
the  king's  hands,  because  he  had  no  right  to  seize  it ;  the 
issues  in  such  case  were  to  be  full^  restored  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  land  ought  to  remain,  for  the  damage  sus- 
tained.^ Concerning  the  removing  the  king's  hands  by  a 
writ  called  an  amoveas  manumy  more  will  be  said  in  the 
next  year,  when  a  statute  was  made  on  that  subject. 

The  principal  officers  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  or  for  the  execution  of  lustice,  were,  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  writ,  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  in  open  county  court.  It  was  in  confirmation 
of  this  ancient  usage,  which,  perhaps,  in  this  instance  had 
been  violated,  that  it  was  now  declared  by  parliament, 
that  the  king  had  granted  to  his  people  that  they  should, 
if  they  pleased,  have  election  of  their  sheriff  in  every 
county  where  the  shrievalty  was  not  of  fee.*  By  another 
chapter'  of  this  statute  it  was  ordained,  that  as  the  king 
had  granted  the  election  of  sheriffs  to  the  people  of  the 
county,  they  should  choose  such  persons  as  would  not 
overcharge  them,  or  put  officers  in  authority  for  rewards 
or  bribes,  nor  lodge  too  frequently  in  one  place,  nor  upon 

»  Fide  on^  321.  »  2  Inst,  666.  »Ch.  19.  »Ch.l3. 

*  Ch.  12.  *  Ch.  18.  •  Ch.  8. 
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poor  persons  or  men  of  religion.  To  avoid  one  great 
occasion  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by  sheriffs,  it  was 
ordained^  that  the  bailiwicks  and  hundreds  of  the  king, 
or  of  other  great  lords,  should  not  be  let  to  farm,  as  they 
commonly  were,  at  over-great  sums,  which  gave  occasion 
to  burden  the  people,  that  the  renters  might  be  enabled 
to  pay  their  ferms.  This  was  a  great  evil,  and  to  prevent 
the  extortions  to  which  it  led,  several  acts  were  made  in 
the  subsequent  times  to  correct,  and  at  length  to  abolish 
this  practice  of  letting  to  farm  the  offices  of  justice.' 

The  remainder  of  this  statute  relates  either  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice,  or  to  the  criminal  law.  To 
beffin  with  the  former :  We  find  a  provision    ^ 

1      J*  _.     .     .  xi-       -L  J  ^   •       •    J*  Court  of  the 

made  for  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  jurisdic-  ttowaniMid 
tion  in  the  court  of  the  steward  and  marshal,  """ 
a  court  of  which  nothing  hitherto  has  been  said,  and  the 
earliest  mention  of  whicn  is  in  this  statute.  This  seems, 
like  several  others,  to  have  been  an  emanation  from  the 
great  court  called  the  aula  regis^  so  often  mentioned,  and 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
questions  between  persons  attending  the  king  in  his  house- 
hold. Of  the  nature  of  this  court,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  suits  there,  more  will  be  said  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  reign :  for  the  present,  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  statute  now  made  for  ascertaining  its  juris- 
diction. It  was  ordained,^  that  the  stewards  and  marshals 
(for  the  statute  speaks  in  the  plural  number)  should  not 
hold  plea  of  freehold  nor  of  debt  or  covenant,  nor  of  any 
contract  made  between  common  persons,  but  only  of  tres- 
pass done  within  the  hosteU,  and  other  trespasses  done 
within  the  verge,  and  of  contracts  and  covenants  that  any 
one  of  the  king's  hostell  should  have  made  with  another  of 
the  same  hosteu^  and  in  the  same  hostell^  and  nowhere  else. 
They  were  to  hold  no  plea  of  trespass  but  that  which 
should  be  attached  by  them  before  the  king  departed 
from  the  verge  where  the  trespass  was  committed ;  and 
they  were  to  hold  plea  thereof  speedily,  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  it  might  be  pleaded  and  determined  before  the 
king  departed  out  of  the  limits  of  the  same  verge  where 
the  trespass  was  done ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  determined 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  verge,  then  the  plea  before 

»  Ch.  14.       •  Stat  4  Edw.  UL,  c  xv.,  and  4  Hen.  IV.,  c.  v.      »  Ch.  3. 
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the  steward  waB  to  cease,  and  the  plaintiffi  were  to  resort 
to  the  commou  law.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  steward 
should  not  in  future  take  acknowledgments  of  debts,  or 
other  things,  but  of  persons  of  the  nostellj  as  aforesaid ; 
nor  hold  any  other  plea,  bv  obligation  vuide  at  the  distress 
of  the  stewards  and  marshals  (the  nature  of  which  dis- 
tresseSy  to  give  jurisdiction  to  this  court,  will  be  considered 
hereafter) ;  and  if  the  stewards  or  marshals  did  anything 
contrary  to  this  act,  it  was  to  be  holden  for  void. 

The  steward  and  marshal  had  a  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
judicature,  and  this,  like  the  former,  was  confined  to  the 
ver^e;  but  it  happened  that  many  felonies  went  un- 
punished, because  the  coroners  of  the  county  had  not 
authority  to  inquire  of  felonies  done  within  the  verge, 
but  only  the  coroner  of  the  king's  house ;  and  as  this 
never  continued  long  in  one  place,  there  sometimes  could 
be  no  regular  trial,  no  time  to  put  the  felon  in  exigent, 
and  proceed  to  outlawry.  Again,  none  of  the  matters 
cognizable  in  this  court  could  oe  presented  in  the  eyre. 
These  failures  in  the  administration  of  justice  tended 
greatly  to  obstruct  the  well-ordering  of  the  police.  To 
correct  these  in  future,  it  was  ordained,  that  from  thence- 
forth, in  cases  of  the  death  of  a  man,  it  should  be  com- 
manded to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  that  he,  together 
with  the  coroner  of  the  king's  house,  should  do  as  belonged 
to  his  office,  and  make  enrolment;  and  those  matters 
which  could  not  be  determined  before  the  steward,  as  where 
the  felon  could  not  be  attached,  and  the  like,  should  be 
remitted  to  the  common  law,  so  that  exigents,  outlawries, 
and  presentments  should  be  made  thereon  at  the  eyre  by 
the  coroner  of  the  county  in  the  same  manner  as  present- 
ments of  felonies  done  out  of  the  verge ;  however,  there 
was  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  any  neglect  in  making  fresh 
attachments  against  felons  by  the  officers  in  the  verge. 

After  this  provision  Was  made  to  limit  the  court  of  the 
steward  and  marshal,  it  was  moreover  ordained,  that  no 
common  plea  should  thenceforth  be  held  in  the  exchequer 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter.*  From  whence 
it  seems,  though  the  words  curia  nostra  in  the  Charter 
were  construed  by  the  legislature  to  mean  the  exchequer, 
as  well  as  the  court  properly  so  called,  conformably  with 
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the  aocoant  we  have  before  given  of  this  coiirt,^  yet,  that 
suits  between  party  and  partv  were  still  entertained  there. 
This  had  been  complaint  of,  and  the  legislature  endeav- 
ored to  remedy  it  in  the  statute  of  Rutland,  10  Edward 
L,  where  the  King  says,  that  whereas  certain  pleas  have 
been  hitherto  held  in  the  exchequer,  which  did  not  concern 
us  or  our  ministers  of  the  exchequer ;  by  which  means 
our  pleas,  and  the  business  of  the  people,  coram  nobis^  are 
improperly  prorogued  and  impeded,  therefore  we  are 
willing,  and  ordain,  that  no  plea  be  held  or  pleaded  in  the 
exchequer  aforesaid,  unless  it  specially  concerns  nos  vd 
ministros  nostras  prcedictos  ;  which  statute  was  thereby  di- 
rected to  be  enrolled  in  the  exchequer,  for  the  government 
of  the  barons.  Thus  did  the  court  of  exchequer,  by  these 
two  statutes,  seem  to  be  completely  deprived  of  all  cogni- 
zance, except  in  the  suits  of  the  King,  and  his  ministers 
and  officers;  l)ut  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  this  last 
branch  of  their  jurisdiction  was  made  use  of,  in  subsequent 
times,  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  causes,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  affected  the  king's  ministers  or  officers. 

The  following  chapter  says,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  willed  that  the  chancellor,  and  the  justices  de  soen 
hancy  should  follow  him ;  so  that  he  might  have  at  all  times 
near  him  some  sages  of  the  law^  who  were  able  duly  to 
order  the  business  that  came  into  the  cofurty  at  all  times 
when  need  should  require.'  This  probably  required  no 
more  than  what  was  the  usage  before ;  as,  wnere  the  court 
was,  there,  of  course,  were  to  be  the  justices.  However, 
when  it  was  thus  ordained  that  the  chancellor,  who  kept 
the  great  seal,  should  always  attend  the  Mnff,  it  might  very 
easily  be  declared,  as  it  was  in  the  next  chapter,  that  no 
writ  touching  the  common  law  should  thenceforth  issue 
under  the  petit  seal,^  as  very  likely  had  before  sometimes 
happened,  through  the  absence  of  the  chancellor. 

It  was  moreover  declared  by  this  statute,  in  confirmation 
of  the  common  law,^  that  in  pleas  of  land,  the  summons 
and  attachments  should  contain  the  term  of  fifteen  days  at 
least,  according  to  the  common  law ;  unless  in  attachments 
of  assizes  taken  in  the  king's  presence,^  or  in  pleas  before 

iF«fovoLL,o.iL  »CJh.6.  »Cai.6.  *  FMeayiL 

*  Lord  Ck>ke  91m.  that  these  words  ahoald  be  added,  **  or  before  the  jastioea 
of  oommon  beDch.''  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  the  term  of  fifteen  days  waa  not 
allowed  in  case  of  diaseiain  at  oommoD  law.    2In8t^567.    FMleaii^o.TiL 
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juBticeB  itinerant  during  the  eyre.*  It  was  directed  also/ 
that  the  stat.  Westmin.  2,  c.  xxxix.,  about  fidse  returns, 
should  be  faithfully  executed.  There  was  a  provision* 
about  the  qualification  of  jurors,  which  has  been  noticed 
in  another  place.^  This  was  the  whole  of  the  regulations 
made  as  to  civil  justice,  except  only  a  law  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Oasue;  it  was 
thereby  declared,  that  he  should  not  plea,  within  llie  castle 
gate  of  any  foreign  matter  of  the  county,  except  it  related 
to  the  keeping  of  the  castle ;  nor  vsras  he  to  distrain  the  in- 
habitants of  tne  Cinque  Ports  to  plead  anywhere,  or  any- 
wise, than  according  to  their  charters  of  ancient  franchises 
confirmed  by  Magna  Ouiria? 

The  alterations  in  the  criminal  law  ordained  by  this 
statute,  consist  in  two  provisions  about  conspirators  and 
maintainers,  and  one  about  the  statute  of  Winchester.    It 

wHtofcon.  ^ems  a  writ  had  been  framed  V  QHbertaj^  de 
■p*««y-  Bovberie^  dericus  de  coneSio  donuni  regis^  and  al- 
lowed by  the  authority  of  parliament,  in  the  21st  year  of 
this  king,*  though  this  statute  is  usually  placed  in  the  88d 
year.7  This  writ  was  against  conspirators,  inventors,  main- 
tainers  of  false  quarrels,*  and  partakers  thereof,  and  brokers 
of  debates,  and  was  as  follows :  fiSE  A.fecerit^  etc.^  tunc  pone^ 
etc.^  qubd  sit  coram  nobis  in  octabis  sancH  Johannis  Baptistw, 
idncunq  ;  tunc  Juerimus  in  AngM^  ad  respondendum  prcedicto 
A.  de  placito  conspirationis  et  iransgressionis^  sboundum  ordi- 

KATIONBM  NOSTRAM  NUPBR  INDB  PROVISAM,  Sicut  idem  A.  ro^ 

Uomabiliter  monstare  potent,  qubd  ei  inde  respondere  dAeat,  et 
habeas  ibi  nomina  jleaiomm,  et  hoc  breve,  etc.  In  allusion  to 
this  writ,  it  is  said,  m  the  statute  we  are  now  speaking  of,* 
that,  as  to  conspirators,  false  informers,  and  evil  procurers 
of  dozens,  inquests,  assizes,  and  juries,  the  king  had  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  the  plaintim  by  a  writ  out  of  the 
chancery.  But,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  says  the 
statute,  the  king  willed,  that  his  justices  of  the  one  bench 
and  the  other,  and  justices  assigned  to  take  assizes,  when 
they  came  into  the  country  to  discharge  their  office,  should, 
upon  complaint,  award  in(][uests  therein  without  writs,  and 
do  right  to  the  plaintiflfe  without  delay.** 
We  have  before  mentioned  several  statutes  against  main- 

»  Ch.  15.  *  Vide  ante,  c  x.  » St  3.  «  Ch.  10. 

» Ch.  16.  » Ch.  7.  •  That  is,  saita. 

'  Ch.  9.  *  2  lD0t.,  662.  *  Stat  art  sap.  cart 
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tenance  of  suits  and  champerty,  in  the  parliament  of 
Westra.  1,  and  Westm.  2;^  but  these  were  all  confined  to 
certain  ministers  therein  named,  as  the  chancellor,  treas- 
urer, justices,  the  king's  counsellors,  clerks  of  the  chancery, 
of  the  exchequer,  and  of  justices,  and  to  those  of  the  king's 
household,  clergy  or  lay.  An  act  was  now  made  in  gen- 
eral terms,  which  declares,  that  nid  ministre^  ne  nul  outre^ 
should  take  upon  him  a  business  in  suit,  to  have  part  of 
the  thing  in  question.  But  this  was  not  to  prohibit  any 
one  from  having  the  counsel  and  advice  of  countors  and 
learned  men  for  his  fee,  nor  of  his  parents  or  friends.' 
Some  further  notice  was  taken  of  these  offenders  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  reign. 

Because  crimes  and  disorders  were  thought  to  have  in- 
creased through  a  relaxed  police,  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
statute  of  "Winchester  should  be  sent  a^in  into  every 
county,  to  be'read  and  published  four  times  a  year,  and 
kept  as  strictly  as  the  two  Great  Charters,  under  the  pains 
therein  limited.  For  the  observance  and  maintenance  of 
this  statute,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  three  knights  as- 
signed in  the  county'  to  redress  offences  agamst  the 
charters,  should  have  charge  of  this  also.^  This  statute 
concludes  with  some  very  minute  regulations  for  assaying 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  No  vessel  of  silver  was  to  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  workers  till  it  was  assayed  by  the 
wardens  of  the  craft,  and  marked  with  a  leopard's  head ; 
and  no  gold  was  to  be  worked  worse  than  that  of  Paris.* 

Thus  far  of  the  28th  year :  in  the  29th,  there  is  a  stat- 
ute on  the  subject  of  amoveas  manum,  concerning  which 
we  before  spoke  in  the  statute  of  Articuli  super  Chartas.^ 
It  was  now  ordained,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  appeared 
by  an  inquest,  taken  before  the  king's  escheators,  that  the 
land  did  not  belong  to  the  king,  a  writ  should  be  imme- 
diately obtained  in  chancery,  commanding  the  escheators, 
qtibd  manum  snam  amoveant  omninOj  and  cause  the  land, 
with  all  issues  and  fruits  of  it,  to  be  restored  to  the  right 
owner  (a).    However,  if  it  should  afterwards  turn  out 

(a)  Wherever  the  court  ssw  that  the  crown,  though  oot  a  partj  to  the 
record,  was  interested  in  the  matter,  it  might  pronounce  judgment  for  the 
crown ;  and  if  a  presumption  of  title  appeued  m  the  crown,  the  court  would 

» Fui«  ante,  c.  X.  *Ch.  17. 

'  Ses  parerUx  e  MS  proeheinB,    Gh.  11.  *  Ch.  20. 

•  Namely,  bj  ch.  1  of  this  stat.    Vide  caUe,  ex.  *  Vide  ante,  537. 
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that  the  kin^  bad  any  title,  the  person  was  to  be  sum- 
moned by  writ  oat  of  chancery  to  appear  coram  rege^  and 
show  cause  why  the  king  should  not  have  the  custody 
of  the  land ;  and  so  toUes  quoHes^  an  amoveas  manum  and  a 
scire  faciat  might  be  had  by  the  party  and  the  king.  This 
was  with  a  non  obstante  of  the  statute  n^de  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

in  the  Slst  year  there  is  a  statute  entitled  tractatus  de 
ponderibus  et  mensuris :  in  the  38d  there  are  several  stat- 
utes ;  one  called  statutum  de  protecHonibus  ;  another,  con- 
taining a  definition  of  conspirators  ;  another,  called  the  statute 
of  champerty ;  another,  an  ordinance  for  inquests;  another, 
ordinatio  forestce;  another,  an  ordinance  for  measuring  of 
land. 

We^  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the  obstruction  of 
justice  occasioned  by  the  warrant  de  servitio  regis.  We 
now  find  a  similar  device  under  the  denomination  of  pro- 
tection. By  means  of  such  a  writ,  a  person  was  protected 
against  all  suits  in  the  king's  courts,  under  pretence  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  king's  service.  The  statute  relat- 
ing to  protections  was  to  prevent  some  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences attending  those  privileges.  It  was  now  ordained, 
tnat,  in  such  case,  the  adverse  party  might  challenge  the 
protection,  upon  its  being  shown  in  court,  and  aver  that 
the  person  was  within  the  four  seas,  or  out  of  the  king's 
service  in  a  certain  place,  whence  he  might  very  easilv 
have  come  to  attend.  This  challenge  was  to  be  entered, 
and  the  matter  stand  without  a  day,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  protection.  When  it  was  resummoned,  the 
party  objecting  was  to  demand  judgment,  and  offer  to 
aver  his  challenge  ;  and  if  the  country  passed  against  him 
that  cast  the  protection,  and  he  was  tenant  in  the  action, 
the  protection  was  to  be  turned  into  a  default :  if  it  was 
the  demandant,  he  was  to  lose  his  writ.  This  was  a  very 
beneficial  law,  at  a  time  when  actions  were  liable  to  be  to- 
tally stopped  by  such  regal  interpositions. 

The'  next  statute  defines  conspirators  in  this  way: 
Conspirators  are  those  who  confeder  and  bind  themselves 

saBpend  exeoation  until  the  partj  had  interpleaded  with  the  crown  {Adam 
PemuiPi  OaaCf  29  Edward  L;  Maunourd^s  Memoranda  in  Soaeoario,  42 :  7  Hen. 
IF.,  71 ;  12  Hm,  VILy  12;  16  Hm.  FiZ,  12;  K  Stiingei^B  ObM)  Lib.  Afis., 
anno  1,  fol.  12 ;  Bto»  Ahr.^  de  rege  imeonmtUo). 
^  Vide  ante,  c  ylL  '  Vide  ante. 
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together  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance,  that  every 
of  them  shall  aid  and  bear  the  other,  falBely  and  mali- 
ciously to  indite,  or  cause  others  to  indite,  or  falsely  to 
move  or  maintain  pleas;  also,  such  as  cause  children 
within  age  to  appeal  men  of  felony,  whereby  they  are 
imprison^,  and  sorely  grieved;  such  as  retain  men  in 
the  country  with  liveries  or  fees,  to  maintain  their  mali- 
cious enterprises ;  and  this  was  to  extend  as  well  to  the 
takers  as  fivers.  A^in,  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  great 
lords,  who  oy  their  seigniory,  office,  or  power,  undertake 
to  bear  or  maintain  quarrels,  pleas,  or  debates  that  con- 
cern other  people,  and  not  their  lords  or  themselves,  were 
to  be  considered  as  conspirators. 

Champerty  was  defined  by  the  same  statute.  Champer- 
iorSy  says  the  act,  are  those  who  move,  or  cause  to  be 
moved,  pleas  and  suits,  either  by  their  own  procurement 
or  by  that  of  others,  and  sue  them  at  their  own  costs,  to 
have  part  of  the  land  in  dispute,  or  part  of  the  ^ins  (a). 
This  definition  of  champerty  is  in  the  English  edition  of 
the  statutes,  but  no  original  text  appears  to  warrant  it ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  added  by  some  reader  to 
explain  what  followed ;  for  the  next  statute  is  entitled, 
"  the  statute  of  champerty,"  and  ordains,  after  alluding 
to  the  former  acts  on  that  subject,^  that  all  persons  at- 
tainted of  such  emprises,  suits,  or  bargains,  and  such  as 
consented  thereto,  should  be  imprisoned  for  three  years, 
and  make  fine  at  the  kind's  pleasure.  The  ordinance  of 
inquests*  directs,  that  when  a  juror  was  challenged  for 
the  king,  the  inquisition  should  not  therefore  remain ;  but 
those  who  sued  for  the  king  should  show  some  cause  of 
challenge,  and  the  truth  of  such  cause  should  be  inquired 
of  according  to  the  custom  of  the  court ;  after  which  the 
inquisition  should  be  proceeded  in  or  not,  according  as 

(a)  This  haa  alwaja  been  considered  a  great  mischief  tending  to  encourage 
litigation,  by  leading  to  meculaJtwe  litigation ;  hence  the  statute  (32  Hen.  VIII.) 
passed  in  amrmance  ana  furtherance  of  the  old  common  law  on  the  subjecL 
enacted  that  no  one  shall  buy  or  seU,  or  by  any  means  obtain,  any  pretenced 
rights  or  titles  to  land,  etc^  unless  he  who  sells  or  by  whom  he  claims  shall 
have  been  in  possession  thereof,  or  have  taken  the  rents  and  profits  dy  the 
space  of  a  ^rear  j  and  therefore  if  any  one  who  has  the  naked  right  to  lands 
sells  them,  it  will  be  within  the  statute^  as  if  a  disseizor,  before  re-entry,  sell 
his  land,  aUhough  h»ha»a  real  righl  to  it, — €6,  LUL,  369. 

^  Viz.,  3  Edw.  I^  0.  xxY.;  13  £dw.  L,  stat  1,  czlix.;  28  Edw.L,  stat  3, 
c.  xi.     Vide  ank, 

46*  2K 
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the  challenge  was  established  or  not.  The  ordiruxtio  forestm 
has  been  noticed  in  another  plaee.^  The  last  of  this  year 
is  the  statute  for  measuring  of  land. 

In  the  34th  ^ear  there  are  several  acts.  The  first  is  the 
statute  de  conjunctim  feoffaUs ;  the  next  consists  of  some 
articles  upon  the  statute  of  Winchester ;  the  remaining 
three  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place,'  namely,  that 
for  amortising  lands,  that  de  tallagio  non  concedendoj  and 
the  ordinatio  forestoB. 

The  statute  de  conjuncHmfeoffatis  was  to  prevent  the  delay 
occasioned  by  tenants  in  novel  disseisin  and  other  writs 

f  leading  that  some  one  else  was  seized  jointly  with  them.' 
t  was  enacted,  that  where  such  a  plea  was  grounded  upon 
a  deed,  and  the  plaintiff  would  oner  to  aver  by  the  assize 
that  the  day  of  the  writ  purchased  the  tenant  was  sole 
seized,  the  justices  might  retain  the  deed  safely  in  their 
keeping  till  the  assize  had  tried  it ;  and  the  person  named 
to  be  joint-tenant  by  the  deed,  as  well  as  the  tenant,  was 
to  be  warned  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  and  then  to 
answer  to  the  assize,  as  though  the  original  writ  had  been 
brought  against  both.  It  was  also  enacted,  if  the  plea 
was  foundto  be  false,  and  for  delay,  that  then,  notwith- 
standing the  assize  passed  for  the  tenants,  yet  he  who 
alleged  the  plea  should  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment  and 
a  heavy  fine.  Further,  the  plea  of  joint-tenancy  was  no 
longer  to  be  received  from  a  bailiff,  who,  we  have  seen, 
was  in  some  cases  allowed  to  put  in  pleas  for  his  principal. 
If  it  was  found  that  they  were  joint-tenants,  as  alleged, 
the  writ  was  to  abate :  the  same  in  writs  of  mortauncestor, 
juris  utrunij  and  other  real  actions. 

There  is  the  following  provision  in  this  statute  con- 
cerning the  writ  of  indicavitj  which  is  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion that  has  frequently  been  mentioned/  This  writ  used 
to  be  brought  at  the  commencement  of  the  matter  in  the 
spiritual  court,  so  that  no  room  was  left  to  judge  whether 
a  writ  of  consultation  should  go  or  not.  It  waa  therefore 
now  ordained,  that  it  should  not  in  future  go  till  they 
had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  court  Christian  as  the  litis  con- 
iestatioy  and  the  chancellor  could  be  certified  of  the  nature 
of  the  suit  by  inspection  of  the  libel. 

^  Vide  anitf  c.  ix.  '  Ibid.,  c  ix. 

'  For  the  practioe  on  this  pointy  at  common  law,  tndc  anU,  c.  vi. 
*  Vide  YOL  L,  0.  iii 
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In  the  85thVear  are  two  statutes — one,  de  asportatis  relU 
giosorum,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place  ;^  the 
other,  which  is  the  last  in  this  reign,  is  entitled,  from  the 
subject  of  it,  ne  rector  prostemat  arwrres  in  cosmeterio.  Great 
disputes  had  happened  between  rectors  and  their  parish- 
ioners, to  which  of  them  the  trees  in  the  churchyard  be- 
longed. It  was  now  declared  by  this  act,  that  they  are 
sacred  property ;  that  they  follow  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  is  ecclesice  dedicatum^  and  that  the  laity  had  no  dis- 
posal thereof.  However,  as  they  were  planted  for  pro- 
tecting  the  church  from  winds  and  stores,  rectors  were 
prohibited  by  this  act  from  cutting  them,  except  for 
reparation  of  the  chancel ;  nor  were  they  to  convert  them 
to  any  other  use,  unless  the  nave  of  the  church  needed 
repair ;  in  which  case  parsons  would  do  well  in  bestowing 
such  trees  upon  the  parishioners ;  though,  says  the  act, 
we  do  not  command  this,  but  will  commend  it  when 
done. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  the  numerous  statutes 
of  this  king,  and  have  performed  the  task,  perhaps,  with 
more  expedition,  and  less  show  of  difficulty,  than  is  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  idea  of  such  an  undertaking. 
These  statutes  have  been  usually  studied  with  great  labor, 
through  the  obscurity  in  which  a  long  lapse  of  years  has 
involved  them ;  yet  the  matter  of  them  has  been,  in  all 
ages  of  our  law,  thought  so  important,  as  to  make  that 
labor  be  submitted  to  with  patience.  These,  with  the 
statutes  of  Henry  lU.,  are  considered  as  the  foundations 
of  the  common  law;  and  indeed,  after  Glanville  and 
Bracton  have  been  so  long  neglected,  the  attention  of  the 
student  could  be  directed  to  nothing  more  ancient  But 
with  all  the  importance  which  is  so  deservedly  attributed 
to  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  space  which  the  learn- 
ing upon  them  fills,  when  they  are  viewed  in  retrospect 
by  a  modern  lawyer ;  yet  in  the  historical  account  that 
has  been  here  attempted  of  our  ancient  legal  polity,  they 
appear  comparatively  small.  It  is  true,  that  m  the  reign 
of  this  prince  many  more  statutes  were  made  in  a  few 
years,  than  in  many  reigns  of  his  predecessors.  Those 
statutes  were  very  important  in  their  object,  and  many  of 
them  very  beneficial  in  their  consequences ;  but  antecedent 

^  Vide  ante,  452. 
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to  that  period,  the  bIow  hand  of  time  and  experience  had 
been  long  moulding  our  laws  and  judicature  into  a  form 
capable  of  receiving  the  finishing  touches  which  were 
made  by  Edward  -,  and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  the  turbu* 
lent  ana  unprosperous  reign  of  his  father  Henry  was  more 
productive  than  his.  This  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  account  for  the  appearance  which  these  statutes,  and 
indeed  this  whole  reign,  makes,  in  point  of  length,  when 
compared  with  the  former. 

Indeed,  the  changes,  made  in  our  law  by  the  gradual 
alteration  of  opinions  during  this  reign,  seem  to  have 
been  very  few.  The  rules  and  principles  which  had  been 
so  thoroughly  weighed  and  settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
in.  still  operated  with  all  their  influence,  except  in  those 
instances  where  they  were  modified  by  the  late  statutes. 
Thus  we  find  the  law  stated  by  Fleta  and  Britton  to  be 
the  same,  almost  in  every  particular,  as  it  was  delivered 
by  Bracton,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward L  One  exception,  however,  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  which  is,  that  in  the  law  of  descent,  ac- 
cording to  Britton,  the  half-blood  was  to  be  excluded,^ 
which  nad  not  been  settled  in  the  time  of  Bracton.^ 

Yerv  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  said  on  any  part  of 
the  subject,  which  was  so  fully  handled  in  the  last  reign ; 
and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  heads  as  were  there 
treated  rather  cursorily,  or  not  mentioned  at  all.  This 
will  be  principally  in  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  and  the 
nature  or  personal  actions. 

We  have  seen  what  was  said  by  Bracton  upon  the  dif- 
oftheduibraDfe  ferent  courts;'  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
"*"^  author  of  Fleta  more  fully  in  the  following 
way :  Sahet  rex  curiam  suam  in  concilio  suo^  in  parUamentis 
suis^  proesentibus  prcelatis,  coimtSmSj  baronibus,  proceribus,  et 
aiiis  viris  peritis,  ubi  temdncUcB  sunt  dvbitationes  jvdiciorumy  etj 
noyis  iiyurii,  emersis^  nova  constituuntur  remedia;  et  unicuiq; 
justitia^  prmtt  meruit^  retribuetur  ibidem.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  supreme  judicature,  in  which,  it  should  seem,  he 
includes  both  the  council  and  parliament  (a).    The  next  is 

(a)  It  appears  that  cases  were  broaght  before  the  parliament  in  this  and 
the  next  reign.  Grefirey  Soorlej  and  others  saed  in  parliament  to  have 
brought  up  the  record  of  a  plea  of  land,  which  was  hemre  Sir  R,  de  Bellan 
in  the  new  exchequer,  before  the  king  and  his  connciL    And  it  appeared  by 

»Ch.ll9.  •  Fide  otOc,  c  viL  'VuUcmu,cyL 
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the  court  coram  smeBcaUo  suo  in  avM  suS.  This  officer  is 
described  as  filling  the  place  of  the  chief  justiciary  (an 
office  that  was  abolished  in  the  last  reign),  who  used  to  be 
named  in  the  writs  of  the  earlier  perils,  determined  the 
king's  own  causes,  and  administered  justice  without  writ.* 
In  the  place  of  this  great  officer  was  now  appointed  the 
.  senescaUus^  or  steward  in  the  household.  This  court  has 
been  mentioned  before  in  this  reign,  and  the  nature  of  its 
jurisdiction  was  defined  by  a  particular  statute.'  Fleta 
describes  this  court  as  having  jurisdiction  of  all  actions 
against  the  king's  peace  within  the  bounds  of  the  house- 
hold for  twelve  miles,  vMcunq;  rexfuerit  in  Anglid;  which 
circuit  of  twelve  miles  was  called  the  virgata  regia^  because 
it  was  within  the  government  of  the  marshal,  who  carried 
a  virga  as  the  badge  of  his  office.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  these  actions  might  be  brought  recenicTj  and 
without  writ,  non  obstante  privilegiOj  vel  Ub^tate  aUcujus  legem 
regni  expectantis.  This  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
aula  regia^  and  the  steward  might  associate  with  him  the 
camerarius^  the  hostiariusy  or  marescuUuSy  being  knights ;  or 
any  of  them,  if  they  could  not  all  be  present. 

The  next  court  of  the  kin^  mentioned  in  Fleta,  is  that 
held  in  canceUarid,  After  this,  he  says,  there  was  a  court 
coram  auditoribus  specialiter  d  latere  regis  destinatis^  whose 
office  was  not  extended  beyond  the  justices  and  ministers 
of  the  king.  The  business  of  these  auditors  was  not  to 
determine,l)ut  to  report  to  the  king  what  they  had  heard, 
that  he  might  direct  what  was  proper  to  be  done  between 

the  reoord  that  one  £.  and  others  had  heen  cited  hy  writ  into  the  ezcheqner, 
to  answer  to  one  R.  and  to  the  major  and  bailifis  of  Southampton,  and  other 
men  of  the  commonaltj  of  Southampton,  for  that  whereas  they  held  the  port 
and  the  vUl  of  the  kinff  in  fee-&nn,  rendering  £220  to  the  ezchecjuer,  and 
onght  to  have  all  the  tolls  and  customs  of  the  vill  and  port ;  the  said  E.  and 
others,  of  Lympton,  which  is  in  the  precinct  of  the  port,  took  twenty  shillings 
of  a  certain  person,  and  would  not  permit  the  mayor  and  commonalty  to  re- 
ceive the  custom,  and  assaulted  one  John,  a  bailiff  of  the  king,  whom  they 
had  deputed  to  receive  it  It  appeared  to  be  objected  that  the  iudgment  for 
the  plaintifis  was  erroneous,  because  the  suit  ought  not  to  h»ve  been  brought 
in  the  exchequer;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  that  the  plaintifls  were 
the  king's  farmers,  and  that  therefore  it  affected  the  crown,  ana  the  judgment 
seems  to  have  been  upheld  ( Year-Book,  Edw,  U^  Ibl.  280).  It  appears  also 
from  the  Memorundgi  %n  Seaeoario,  temp.  Edward  I.  ( Yecar^Book,  Edw,  //.,)  that 
cases  were  brought  into  the  exchequer  chamber  before  the  kine  and  his 
barons  of  the  exchequer  by  way  of  error,  or  complaint,  or  appeal  (2  Edw.  /., 
fiol.  3).    The  bounds  of  jurisdictions  were  not  yet,  however,  exactly  defined. 

^  Vide  ante,  639.  *  VUt  anU,  539. 
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the  parties.  After  these  he  mentions  curiam  saamy  etjusti- 
tiarios  suoSj  tarn  militeSy  qub.m  clericoSy  locum  suum  tenenies  in 
Anglidy  before  whom,  and  before  no  others  {except  before 
himself,  or  his  council,  or  special  auditors),  false  judgments 
and  errors  of  justices  were  reversed  and  corrected.  Be- 
fore them  also  were  determined  writs  of  appeal,  and  other 
writs  in  criminal  matters;  trespasses  against  the  king's 
peace;  and  all  writs  which  contained  the  clause  vbicunq; 
tunc  faerimus  in  ArwM.  Next  to  these  he  ranks  the  msti" 
tiarios  residentes  ad  SccLCcarium,  and  those  in  banco  apud  West- 
monasterium  (a);  after  these,  the  justices  assi^ed  ad  gaolas 
ddiberanda^  m  different  counties;  those  assigned  to  take 
assizes,  juries,  inquisitions,  certificates,  and  attaints;  the 
justices  itinerant  ad  prim/is  assisas^  ad  omnia  pladta^  crimi- 
nalia  et  civilia;  and  the  justices  itinerant  adplacita  deforestis. 

(a)  To  the  Yeai^Book  of  Edward  II.  are  appended  '*  Memoranda  in  Scao- 
cario  de  tempore  regis  Edwardi  Primi,"  from  which  much  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  collected  as  to  the  legal  history  of  the  age.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  exchequer,  though  primarily  a  court  of  revenuei  yet  as  the 
kin^  and  his  principal  barons,  sitting  there,  received  complaints  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  generally,  it  had  become  a  court  of  error.  For  we 
find  an  entry  in  the  second  year  of  a  writ  of  error  brought  of  a  judgment 
^ven  by  justices  (2  Edw.  /.,  fol.  3).  And  that  it  was  the  cttrici  regu,  for  one 
of  the  records  commences,  '*  Quia  curia  r^is  coram  baronibus  de  scaccario  " 
15  Edw,  i.,  fol.  6).  But  that  it  had  no  ordinary  jurisdiction,  save  as  to  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  for  in  6  Edward  I.  a  record  runs  thus :  "  Cum  placita  coram 
baronibus  in  scaccario  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  regni  sui  teneri  non 
debeant  nisi  de  debitis  regis  propriis  et  ministrorum  de  scaccario,  ac  Johan- 
nes de  Michelden  qui  non  est  minister  r^;is  implacitet  coram  Adam  de 
Frazino  coram  baronibus  de  £13,  etc.,  rez,  nolens  sustinere  hujusmodi  placita^ 
contra  tenorem  Magnee  Chartte,  de  libertatibus  Anglite  alibi  quam  suis  locis 
propriis  et  debitis  placitari ;  rez  mandavit  baronibus  quod  placitum  iUud  vel 
aliud  placitum  commune  coram  eis  non  teneant^"  etc,  (foL  7).  And  again, 
in  the  12  Edward  I.  we  find  this  record :  "  Cum  placita  de  transgressionibos 
et  catallis,  et  debitis,  et  alia  communia  placita  coram  Justicianis  de  banco 
vel  coram  Justiciariis  Ittnerantibus,  aut  coram  viscontibus  in  suis  comitatibuB 
debeant  et  oonsueverunt,  secundum  le^m  et  consuetudinem  re^i  placitari 
et  terminari ;  et  non  ad  scaocarium  nisi  tamen  placitis  de  debitis  regis,  etc, 
et  de  debitis  ministrorum  regis  ejusdem  scaccarii  ac  de  transgressionibus  eia^ 
dem  ministris,''  etc  (12  Edw.  /.,  fol  12).  Thus,  therefore,  it  was  settled  law 
that  common  suits  ought  not  to  come  into  the  exchequer  in  the  first  instance. 
Numerous  entries  attest  how  entirely  arbitrary  the  courts  then  were  in  all 
that  regarded  the  crown^  and  how  eagerly  every  case  was  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  emolument  to  the  royal  treasurj^.  Thu% 
for  instance,  we  find  that  one  Gilbert  de  Bmnholmstead  was  adjudged  to 
prison  for  a  certain  term  for  some  trespass  of  which  he  was  convicted  oefore 
the  justices  itinerant,  and  he  was  convicted  of  felonv,  and  after  that  de- 
manded his  privilege  of  clergy ;  but  it  was  not  allowed,  except  on  infliction 
of  a  fine,  "  Sed  non  fiiit  liver  al  ordinary  postea  fecit  finem  pro  imprisona- 
mento; ''  and  then  there  was  a  writ  to  deliver  him  to  the  ordinary,  if  he  de- 
sired it,  but  his  goods  were  not  to  be  restored  (foL  28). 
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All  these  were  the  king's  courts ;  to  which  might  be  added, 
others  in  the  country,  as  the  county,  tourn,  and  hundred 
courts;  those  in  the  king's  manors,  and  those  in  cities  and 
boroughs.^ 

Of  these  courts,  that  before  the  steward  is  the  only  one 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  early  parts  of  this 
history;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  ^^  ..Bench 
add  some  ftirther  account  of  this  court  than  °*' 
the  short  mention  made  thereof  when  we  were  speaking  of 
the  statute  passed  in  this  reign  concerning  it.  The  stew- 
ards, says  !rleta,  had  cognizance  of  all  injuries  (by  which 
are  meant  trespasses),  and  all  criminal  and  personal  ac- 
tions, per  intmiMonem  ple^arum  de  prosequmdo^  and  were  to 
do  ample  justice  to  parties  complaining,  without  allowing 
any  essoin.  Thus,  when  sufficient  pledges  were  found  and 
enrolled  by  the  kinff's  clerk,  who  nad  the  keeping  of  the 
rotulumplacitorum  aiuoepro  rege^  the  marshal  was  commanded 
immediately  to  attach  the  person  complained  of,  if  he  was 
to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  household;  otherwise 
he  was  not  attachable  by  the  marshal.  If  the  complaint 
was  a^inst  any  famMaris  reffis,  he  was  first  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  if  he  did  come  at  the  appointed  day,  then  there 
was  an  s,w2krdj quM  attachietur  till  a  further  day;  and  if  he 
did  not  come  then,  there  was  an  award,  qubd  corpus  capia- 
tar  (proyided  he  had  received  the  summons  personally 
within  the  verge),  and  brought  before  the  steward ;  and 
then,  says  Fleta,  the  marshsd  was  to  be  his  pledge ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  to  be  continued  in  the  marshal's  cus- 
tody, according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  household ; 
and  the  mars&l  was  to  be  answerable  to  the  party  com- 
plainant, if  he  did  not  have  the  body  forthcoming.  When 
f'leta  has  stated  this  to  be  the  method  of  proceeding 
against  Afamiliaris  regis^  he  adds,  qvbd  dictum  est  de  serviente 
reffiSy  did  poterit  de  comitibus,  in  tavtam  quavtum  paritatem 
consequuntur :  so  that  the  authority  of  the  steward  went  be- 
yond the  king's  servants,  properly  so  called. 

As  this  court  followed  the  king  wherever  his  household 
removed,  and  so  far  suspended  all  other  jurisdictions ;  the 
method  was,  when  the  king  was  about  to  fix  his  residence 
at  any  place,  for  the  steward,  in  the  name  of  the  chief 
justiciary,  whose  place  he  filled,  to  command  the  sheriff, 

^  Fleta,  66. 
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guJcJ  venire  facias  eoram  nobis  on  such  a  day,  vbieunq  ;  dom- 
inus  rex  tuncfuerit  in  baUivd  tud^  all  assizes. of  novel  dissei- 
sin,  mortauncestor,  vltimoe  pr<Bsentatioms^  great  assizes; 
all  juries,  inquests,  attaints,  pleas  of  dower  unde  rdhU^ 
which  were  summoned  before  the  justices  ad  primas  assisaSy 
all  prisoners,  and  persons  manucaptured  or  bailed;  all 
attachments  which  belonged  to  the  gaol-delivery ;  and  all 
the  freemen  to  compose  juries.  When  the  steward  ar- 
rived at  the  destined  place,  he  began  to  discharge  the  busi- 
ness of  the  county ;  oeginning  as  the  justices  itinerant 
did,  with  the  criminal  matters.  After  he  had  despatched 
those,^  he  then  proceeded  to  trespasses  committed  within 
the  verge  against  the  peace ;  then  to  the  assizes  and  fines ; 
and  lastly,  to  debts  and  contracts,  where  the  debtors  had 
voluntarily  bound  themselves  to  the  distress  of  the  stew- 
ard and  marshal.  Matters  that  could  not  be  despatched 
by  him  while  there,  were  to  be  adjourned,  either  into  the 
bench,  ad  primas  assisas,  into  the  county,  or  otherwise,  as 
it  seemed  most  expedient.  He  might  direct  proceedings 
to  outlawry,  waging  of  the  duel,  and  everything  which 
belonged  to  the  regular  ]ustice8  itinerant. 

The  contracting  of  obligations  ad  districtionem  seneseattz 
et  marescaUiy  or  one  of  them,  was  the  means  bv  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  officers  might  be  greatly  extended, 
as  the  plea  of  extra  virgatam  would  not  in  such  case  avail ; 
in  these  matters,  and  in  all  others,  except  pleas  of  free- 
hold, the  parties  were  heard  without  writ.*  When  a  per- 
son was  convicted  of  a  debt  before  the  steward,  he  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  till  he  had 
satisfied  the  party  for  his  debt,  and  the  king  for  his 
amercement  and  fine :  however,  he  might  be  replevied  ex 
potestate  marescaUi  for  forty  days,  but  no  longer.* 

So  necessary  and  inseparable  an  appendage  to  the  king's 
household  was  this  court  thought,  that  when  the  king 
was  in  France,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  a 
person  was  charged  with  a  robbery  committed  in  the 
household,  it  was  allowed  bv  the  French  king  (after  the 
point  of  jurisdiction  had  been  contested  between  his 
court  and  that  of  the  English  king)  that  the  steward 
should  exercise  his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  offender  was 
accordingly  put  upon  his  trial,  was  sentenced  and  hanged. 

'  Fleta.  67.  « Ibid,  68.  •  Ibid.  69. 
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It  will  be  seen,  in  the  BnbBeqnent  part  of  this  history, 
how  the  steward  occasionally  delegated  his  authority  to 
the  justices,  locum  8uum  tenentes  in  Anglid^  who  thenoe 
assumed  to  themselves  the  power  to  hold  plea  of  suits  by 
biU  against  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 

The  chancery  is  called  by  Fleta  an  q^e,  though  he  had 
before  spoken  of  a  court  held  in  carhedlarid.  l^nis  office, 
says  he,  was  intrusted  to  some  discreet  person,  as  a  bishop, 
or  other  dignified  ecclesiastic,  together  with  the  care  of 
the  great  seal.  The  department  of  the  chancery  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  assistance  of  several  subordinate  officers, 
who  are  thus  described  by  Fleta  :^  cut  associentur  clerici 
honesHj  et  circumsvecti,  domino  regi  juratij  qui  in  legibus  et  con- 
suetudinibus  AngUcanis  notitiam  KabearU  pleniorem;  it  was 
the  business  of  these  clerks  to  hear  and  examine  the  pe- 
titions and  complaints  of  suitors,  and  give  them  a  remedy 
by  the  king's  writ,  fitted  to  their  case.'  These  coBaterales 
et  socii  of  the  chancellor,  as  he  calls  them,  were  the  supe- 
rior officers  there ;  and  were  called  prceceptores^  on  account 
of  the  direction  they  gave,  after  hearing  a  complaint,  for 
making  out  remedial  writs.  These  masters  had  become 
of  greater  consideration  since  the  statute^  had  enlarged 
their  power  of  making  out  writs  in  consimili  casd.  The 
inferior  officers  are  described  as  derieos  hgaliter  expertos. 
These  likewise  were  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  writs, 
and  had  a  power  to  allow  such  as  they  approved,  and  re- 
ject those  that  were  defective.  They  were  to  examine 
all  writs  as  to  the  matter  and  style  of  them,  before  they 
were  put  to  the  seal ;  nor  was  Ai^y  to  be  sealed  that  did 
not  come  through  their  hands.  There  were  besides  six 
derici  prcsnoiarU^  who,  toffether  with  the  former,  were  con- 
sidered  as  familiares  of  the  king,  and  were  provided  with 
board  and  clothing  out  of  the  profits  of  the  seal,  for  tbeir 
trouble  of  writing  out  writs.  Besides  these,  there  were 
other  clerks,*  who  are  styled  juvenes  et  pedites,  young  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition,  who  for  despatch  of  business, 
were,  by  the  favor  of  the  chancellor,  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  making  out  the  brevia  cursoria.  These  were  to 
be  under  the  superior  clerks,  who  were  to  be  answerable 
for  all  their  acts ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  required,  that 
the  writer's  name  should  be  noted  on  every  writ.* 

iFleta,75.      'Ibid^Td.      '  Fufe ante, c. z.     «FIeta,77.     »lbi(L,78. 
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This  is  the  account  given  of  the  chancery,  and  other 
courts,  by  the  author  of  Fleta.  The  same  writer  is  some- 
what minute  in  relating  the  proceedings  in  certain  per- 
sonal actions,  particularly  that  of  debt  (a).  We  shall  give 
from  him,  first,  the  method  of  commencing  such  an  action 
of  debt  in  the  steward's  court,  and  then  add  something 
concerning  this  action,  when  brought  at  common  law. 

To  commence  an  action  of  debt  m  the  steward's  court, 
there  needed  no  writ,  as  was  said  before,  but 

deM^lS^'thi  oiily  to  show  the  debtor's  obligation,  and  that 

owSt^*  pS'rt  of  it  where  he  bound  himself  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  steward  or  marshal  (6);  then,  after 

(a)  It  is  to  be  obeeired  that  as  the  court  of  chancery  was,  in  its  origin, 
rather  an  office  than  a  eottrt,  the  writs  issued  out  of  it  were,  for  the  most  part, 
returnable  or  triable  in  some  other  court  Thus,  the  iftrror  says  (c  iv.,  s.  2, 
3) :  *'  That  writs  issued  out  of  the  diancery  directed,  some  to  judges  of  other 
courts,  some  to  officers  as  sheriff  etc.,  and  that  those  writs  whidi  were  not 
pleadable  or  returnable  before  the  king  were  returnable  in  chancery ;  im- 
plying that  those  which  were  'pleadable'  were  returnable  'bdbre  the  king/ 
i.  e.,  in  the  king's  bench."  So  it  would  be,  for  instance,  in  tare  facUu  when 
a  judicial  writ  Thus,  in  Bcire  faeica  on  a  recognizance  in  the  chancery, 
brought  in  the  chancery,  the  defendant  pleaded  a  release,  and  the  plaintiff 
deni^  it,  and  so  they  were  at  issue,  and  the  action  and  process  wer^  sent  into 
the  queen's  bench  to  be  tried;  and  there  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuit,  and 
brought  a  new  sdre  facias  there  and  weU,  for  the  record  was  then  there  and 
not  in  chancery ;  and  so  notef  that  the  chancery  shall  try  nothing  by  a  jtayf  but 
the  W«  bench  ( Year-Book,  24  Edw,  in.y  fol.  46). 

(fr)  The  court  of  the  *' marshal"  had  jurisdiction  over  personal  injuries 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  royal  court  or  residence,  wherever  he  mignt  be, 
which  was  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  court  of  the  king,  before  the 
king  himself — the  supposed  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  conmion  suits  netween  party  and  party,  although,  as  that  court  muA 
such  jurisdiction  before  the  Great  Gnarter,  and  was  then  deprived  of  it  only 
indirectly  and  conditionally  b^  the  clause  enacting  that  common  pleas  should 
not  follow  the  king's  court  it  would  follow  tha^  when  the  court  ceased  to 
follow  the  king,  it  recovered  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  senseless  forms  and  fic- 
tions devised  under  the  pretence  of  gwing  the  jurisdiction  (like  the  similar 
forms  and  fictions  resorted  to  imder  the  like  pretence  in  the  exchequer)  had 
their  origin  reaUy  in  the  desire  to  multiply  forms  and  accumulate  fees.  Tlie 
court  of  the  king,  however,  retained  a  species  of  privileged  jurisdiction,  co- 
piously explained  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  case  of  the  ''  Marshalsea"  (OMs  JSe- 
fiorts),  and  thus  described  in  the  Mirror :  **  The  king  maketh  hb  justices  in 
divers  degrees,  and  appointeth  to  them  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  divers  man- 
ners, sometimes  in  certain ;  generally,  as  it  is  of  commissions  of  justices  in 
eyre,  and  of  the  chief  justice  of  pleas  oefore  the  king  (i  e.,  the  king's  bench), 
and  of  justices  of  the  bench  (t.  e.,  the  common  pleas),  to  whom  jurisdiction 
is  givjsn  to  hear  and  determine  fines  not  determined,  the  grand  assizes,  the 
transactions  of  pleas  (i,  e.,  common  pleas),  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
have  jurisdiction  over  receivers  and  the  king's  bailifls,  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown.  Sometimes  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  justices  of  the  bench  hj 
removing  of  pleas  out  of  inferior  courts.  To  the  office  of  chief  justices  it 
belonged  to  redress  and  punish  the  tortoous  judgments  of  other  justices^  and 
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Becurity  de  prosequendo  was  taken  of  the  creditor,  the 
marshal  was  commanded  to  distrain  the  debtor  by  his 
chattels,  till  he  had  found  pledges  (provided  he  was  taken 
within  the  bounds  of  the  household)  to  appear  the  next 
law  day  before  the  steward  to  answer  the  creditor  without 
any  essoin,  or  other  delay.  If  the  debtor  could  be  found, 
he  was  to  be  attached  per  corpus  till  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty  by  giving  pledges  ;  if  he  had  no  pledges,  he  was 
to  be  detained  till  he  answered  the  creditor,  out  he  was 
not  to  be  put  in  chains.  Suppose  he  found  pledges,  and 
had  a  day  given  him  at  the  end  of  fifty  days,  at  which  he 
failed  to  appear,  his  pledges  were  amerced,  and  he  was 
taken,  if  he  could  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
household,  and  detained,  as  in  the  former  case ;  he  was 
not  to  be  again  enlarged  on  pledges  till  he  answered  to  the 
suit.  If  the  debtor  had  been  distrained  twice,  thrice,  or 
oftener,  and  he  at  length  appeared ;  yet,  before  his  cattle 
were  delivered,  he  was  to  make  fine  for  his  contempts, 
unless  he  could  prove  per  legem  that  he  came  as  soon  as  he 
knew  he  was  called  upon  to  appear ;  and  then,  upon  giving 
pledges  to  stand  to  the  suit,  debtors  were  allowed  to  have 
the  disposal  of  their  chattels  distrained,  and  were  immedi- 
ately to  put  in  their  answer  to  the  creditor. 

This  was  the  process  against  those  who  bound  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  distress  of  the  steward  or  marshal. 
But  the  method  of  proceeding  with  those  who  were  comiteSj 
was  more  gentle.  They  were  first  summoned  by  the  mar- 
shal ;  and  if  they  disobeyed,  then  they  were  to  be  dis- 
trained; and  the  third  process,  if  necessary,  was  an 
attachment.  In  the  same  manner  did  they  proceed  against 
the  famiUares  servientes  of  the  king,  who  were  attendant 
upon  him  in  his  house.  It  was  upon  this  privilege  of  the 
king's  servants  that  the  saying,  then  well  known,  was 
founded,  qubd  servientes  regis  sunt  pares  comitibus,^ 

When  the  debtor  came  in  to  answer,  he  might  allege 
many  things  against  the  creditor  by  way  of  exception. 
He  might  ask,  what  he  had  to  show  for  his  debt ;  and  if 

by  writ  to  cause  to  come  before  the  kinf  (i.  e^  the  king's  bench),  the  proceed- 
ioes  and  records,  and  before  such  justices  are  all  writs  pleadable  and  retum- 
ablCf  and  also  it  belongeth  to  their  office  to  hear  and  determine  all  plaints 
of  personal  wronss  (t.  e,,  as  the  phrase  always  means  in  the  JKfuror,  wrongs 
to  uie  person)  within  twelve  mHa  of  the  kins^s  houte"  (Mirror,  c  iv.,  s.  3). 

1  Fleta,  131. 
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he  had  nothing  but  his  own  declaration  to  prove  it,  the 
person  attached  had  judgment,  qvM  quietus  recedat  But 
if  he  produced  his  sectaj  the  debtor  was  to  defend  himself 
per  legem  against  the  secta^  the  same  when  the  plaintiff 
produced  tallies,^  unless  he  was  a  merchant ;  for  it  was 
permitted  de  gratid  principiSy  says  Fleta,  in  favor  of  mer- 
chants, to  prove  tallies  that  were  denied,  by  two  sworn 
witnesses  at  least,  who,  upon  diligent  examination,  were 
found  to  agree  upon  the  day,  pbce,  number,  and  other 
circumstances  thereof. 

If  a  writing  was  produced,  and  any  default  was  found  in 
the  name  or  number,  the  defendant  might  say,  he  was  not 
bound  to  answer  such  writing,  because  it  was  faulty.  He 
might  sav,  qubd  non  est  factum  suum.  He  might  say,  he  had 
paid  it,  if  he  had  anything  to  prove  the  payment*  fie  might 
say,  he  was  not  bound  to  the  distress  of  the  steward  or  mar- 
shal ;  and  if  that  was  proved,  the  plaintiff  could  recover  noth- 
ing, unless  he  could  reply,  that  tiiough  he  was  not  bound  to 
the  distress  of  the  steward  or  marshal,  this  could  not  avail 
him,  for  he  belonged  to  the  king's  household,  was  always 
in  his  service,  and  in  such  case  ne  was  obliged  to  answer 
to  the  suit;  for  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  essoin  de  ser- 
vitio  regis  in  every  other  court,  there  would  be  an  entire 
stop  to  justice,  if  he  could  not  be  sued  in  this.  He  might 
say,  he  ought  not  to  answer,  because  he  was  taken  without 
the  limits  of  the  household,  and  not  within  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  marshal,  but  brought  there  by  violence.  He 
might  say,  that  the  king  did  not  reside  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  place  on  the  day  named  in  the  narratio,  so 
that  the  fact  could  not  happen  within  the  limits  of  the 
household,  and,  of  consequence,  not  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  steward.  He  mieht  say,  it  concerned  his  freehold, 
and  so  might  demand  juagment,  whether  he  was  to  answer 
concerning  his  freehold  without  a  writ.  He  might  say, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  complained  of  the  same  trespass  m 
another  court,  where  he  quietus  recessit^  et  querens  in  miseri'- 
cordis  pro  fcdso  elamore.  He  might  show  an  acquittance ; 
or  say,  that  another  plea  was  then  depending  in  another 

court  by  writ  for  the  same  matter.    If  there  was  a  condi- 

■  -  -    —  —    — 

^  A  tally  is  thus  defined  by  Spelman : — Tallitjm,  aUcu  Talea — est  da- 
wAa  td  ligfu  portkmeula,  uirinq;  oompUmcUOf  cut  gumma,  debiti  iwaditur :  fissag  ; 
imde  in  dHuu  wuimj  una  ddnioH,  altera  creditori  traditnr  in  txUionk  m/ononam. 
It  seems  a  tailj  was  a  oommon  security  for  money  in  those  days. 
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tioD  in  the  obligation,  he  might  say^  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  pay  the  debt,  because  the  condition  was  not  satisfied.^ 

if  more  than  one  were  bound  by  the  obligation,  he 
might  demand  judgment,  whether  he  was  to  answer 
singly  for  a  debt  contracted  by  many  in  common.  Again, 
if  each  was  bound  to  pay  the  whole,  he  might  say,  that 
one  of  them  paid  it  for  all,  and  he  might  vouch  tne  rec- 
ord, or  an  acquittance  of  the  plaintiff;  but  if  he  failed 
of  the  record  or  acquittance,  at  the  day  fixed  for  him  to 
produce  it,  he  was,  for  his  delay,  to  render  double  dam- 
ages to  the  plaintiff,  and  be  grievously  amerced  in  pro- 
portion. If  he  did  not  appear  at  all  on  the  day  appointed, 
his  pledges  were  to  be  further  distrained  till  they  satisfied 
the  creditor,  or  rendered  to  the  marshal  the  body  of  the 
principal ;  and  were  likewise  to  be  amerced  for  the  failure 
of  the  record  or  acquittance.  He  might  say,  that  at  the 
time  of  making  the  obligation  he  was  non  compos  mentis^ 
or  non  svi  juris,  because  under  age,  in  the  custody  of  such 
a  one,  in  prison  at  such  place,  or  oppressed,  or  coerced  by 
threats :  if  a  wife,  she  might  say,  she  was  not  to  answer 
without  her  husband.  Many  other  exceptions,  which 
would  defeat  the  plaintiff's  action,  might  be  taken. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  obligor  died,  the 
obligation  died  with  him,  for  no  one  could  oind  his  heir 
to  answer  to  the  distress  of  the  steward  or  marshal. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  whole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  steward  in  matters  of  debt,  which  was  a  conv- 
mune  placitum,  was  against  the  provision  of  Magna  Charia 
on  that  point;'  since  which,  says  Fleta,  common  pleas 
were  to  be  confined  to  the  justices  of  the  bench,  and  jus- 
tices itinerant  ad  omnia  placita.  But,  adds  he,  this  cogni- 
zance of  certain  special  causes  was  given  to  the  steward 
by  the  king  in  analogy  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  exchequer  over  such  common  pleas  as  concerned  the 
king,  though  equally  within  the  chapter  of  Magna  Charia: 
the  latter  was  permitted  in  hopes  that  the  king  might 
obtain  his  own  debts,  through  tne  debtors  of  his  debtor, 
with  more  ease  than  by  levying  it  on  his  own  debtor's 
lands  and  chattels.  However,  it  seems  this  privilege  of 
suing  in  the  exchequer  was  rarely  extended  beyond  a 
person  m  dMto  regis  vehementur  existentem;  and  then  it 

>Fleta,132.  'T^md^cT. 
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was  never  done  but  by  special  permission  from    the 
king.^ 

Actions  of  debt  were  also  brought  in  the  county,  in 
cities,  boroughs,  and  franchises,  in  cases  of  small  de- 
mands (a);  and  as  in  the  former  instance  the  interest  of 
the  king  was  consulted,  in  this  latter  it  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  at  large,  that  they  should  have  justice 
administered  near  their  own  homes  without  much  trouble 
or  expense.  Debts  under  forty  shillings  were  recoverable 
in  the  hundred,  wapentake,  trithing,  and  other  inferior 
courts  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  great  lords.* 

The  writs  of  debt  were  various.  One,  since  called  si 
oommon  aeiioa  RBCoaNOSOAT,*  was  thus*.  Bcx  vicecom.  PrcBcipimus 
of  debt.  ^j-  qy^  gj  ^  RECOGNOSC  AT  86  deberc  decern  librasj 
tunc  disiringas  prcefatum  A.  ad  prcEdictum  debitum  prcefato  B. 
sine  dilatione  reddendym,  etc.  This  gave  the  sheriff  a  rec- 
ord of  the  matter ;  and  if  the  debtor  acknowledged  the 
debt  before  the  sheriff',  he  was  to  be  distrained  by  all  hia 
movables  till  the  creditor  was  satisfied.  If  the  debtor 
denied  the  debt,  then  the  plaintiff  had  the  following 
writ :  Prcedpimus  tibi^  qubd  justicibs  A.  qubdjiLStij  etc.^  reddat 
B.  decern  marcas  quas  ei  debety  ut  dicit^  sicut  rationabiliter 
monstrare  potent  qutd  ei  reddere  debeat^  ne  amplius  inde  clamo- 
rem  audiamus  pro  defectu  jvMiHcBy  etc.    This  was  a  writ  of 

(a)  Debts  or  caases  of  action  to  any  amount  were  cognisable  in  the  coanty 
court  by  unit.  The  limitation  of  amomit  applied  only  to  suits  by  mere  plaint 
without  a  writ,  which  meant  a  fee.  "  En  counties,  par  devant  les  viscontes, 
etc.,  poient  estre  pledes  soiu  noB  br^s^  plees  de  trespass  et  de  dettes,  issint  que 
les  biens  emptes  ne  les  trespass  ne  les  dettes  demaundes  ne  passent  mye  xl«. 
ne  de  dettes  panoaU  mesme  la  snmme  9aun8  no8  br^^  les  ques  nous  volons  as- 
cune  foits  que  soient  pledes  en  counties  si  il  ne  soient  oe  iUonques  reroues 
par  nos  oommandements "  {BriUonf  "De  dette/'  fol.  62).  So  the  Mirror,  in 
Its  remarks  on  the  clause  in  the  statute  of  Gloucester  as  to  suits  above  40b.  in 
the  superior  courts,  notices  that  this  distinction  was  lost  sight  o(  and  says, 
"  For  small  trespasses,  debts,  contracts,  and  such  things,  not  exceeding  40b., 
suitors  haye  power  to  hear  and  determine  without  writs  by  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion, and  by  writa  in  other  cases,  for  sheriffi  have  more  jurisdiction  in  their 
writs  yiscontiel,''  etc  (c  ▼.,  s.  3).  And  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  it  is  added : 
*'  Et  sont  autres  acciones  personelles  pledables  par  visoont  var  noa  brefs  de 
jutticieSf  de  torts  faits  en  contractes,  come  est  de  covenants  uireint,  ou  de  ac- 
counte,  ou  de  aver  commune,  ou  de  chartres  detenus^  et  de  nuisances/'  etc., 
(fol.  71).  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  even  at  this  era  in  the  histoij  of 
our  law,  the  ooun^  court  had  jurisdiction  to  any  amount,  provided  a  wnt  of 
iusticies  was  sued  out,  which  only  meant  that  a  fee  should  be  paid  to  the 
king's  exchequer. 

^  See  an  instance  of  such  permission  in  Byley's  PEocito  FarUamentaria. 
«  Byley's  Fta.  Bxrl.  •  O.  N.  B. 
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justiciesj  npoD  which  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  sher- 
iffs not  to  proceed  till  pledges  de  prosequendo  were  found. 
This,  however,  is  blamed  by  Fleta,  since  the  writ  required 
no  such  process,  but  according  to  that  author,  they  ought 
only  to  command  the  debtor,  as  they  were  directed  by  the 
writ.  If  he  did  not  make  payment  forthwith,  it  was 
clear  he  meant  to  stand  out  a  suit ;  and  should  the  plain- 
tiff pray  that  suit  should  be  made  to  recover  it,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  need  he  offer  pledges  de  prosequendo.  Upon 
such  security  being  given,  the  debtor  was  to  be  summoned 
by  two  freemen  of  the  vicinage  where  he  resided,  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  county,  to  answer  in  the  said  plea  of  debt ; 
and  it  was  sufficient  if  the  matter  of  such  summons  was 
related  to  any  of  his  family.  If  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
day,  nor  essoin  himself,  then,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  distrain  him  till 
he  found  pledges  to  appear,  and  answer  at  the  next 
county.^ 

If  the  debtor  appeared,  and  the  debt  was  proved,  the 
judgment  was,  qubd  recuperet  debitum  cum  damnis^  which 
latter  were  to  be  taxed  by  the  sheriff  and  sectaUrres  of  tne 
county,  if  the  defendant  praved  it ;  and  the  defendant 
was  to  be  in  miserkordid :  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  where 
the  defendant  had  most  movables  was  then  commanded, 
quhd  de  cataUis  sms  hjaberefadat^  etc.  Should  the  bailiff*  be 
remiss  in  this,  and  not  properly  execute  the  writ,  or 
should  the  debtor,  in  order  to  defraud  the  creditor,  have 
designedly  suffered  bis  land  to  lie  unstocked,  and  no 
beasts  or  chattels  were  to  be  found  thereon ;  in  such  case 
it  was  advisable  for  the  creditor  to  remove  the  plea  by 
pane  to  the  superior  court,  and  then  execution  might  be 
had  in  any  hundred  or  county ;  and  of  the  land  also,  by 
an  elegity  grounded  on  the  late  statute.' 

But  to  save  the  trouble  of  such  removal  by  pone^  it 
would  be  better  to  commence  the  action  originally  before 
the  justices  of  the  bench,  by  the  following  writ :  PrcBcipe 
A.  qubdjustij  etc.^  reddat  B.  decern  marcds  quas  ei  debet  et  in- 
jiLsk  detinet,  ut  dicit:  et  nisi  fecerit,  et  prcefatus  B,  fecerit  te 
securum  de  clanwre  svx)  prosequendoj  tunc  summone  per  bonos 
summonitores  prcefatum  A.  qubd  sit  coram  jusUdariis  nostris 
apud  Westmonasterium  tali  die^  ostensurus  quare  non  fecerit, 

^  Byle/B  PKo.  Ptxrl,  134.  *  Vidt  ante,  c  z. 
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etc.  This  writ  differs  very  little  from  the  writ  of  debt  in 
Glanville's  time.^  There  was  another  writ  of  debt  now 
in  use  for  executors :  PrcRcipe  A.  quid  justiy  etc.,  reddat  A, 
etc.y  ezectdoribtis  testamenti  taUSy  etc.;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
one  against  executors :  Prcecipe  A.  et  B.  exeeutoribus  testor 
mend  C.  qvMjus&,  etc.  Respecting  executors,  it  was  held 
at  this  time,  that  if  they  demanded  a  sight  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  a  debt  was  claimed  against  them,  they 
could  not  afterwards  plead,  qvM  de  boms  dejuncU  mtUam 
hahent  administratumem.^ 

Another  writ  cognizable  in  the  county  was  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  and  which  was  called  de  annuo 
reddit&.  This  likewise  might  be  pleaded  in  the  county, 
and  was  as  follows:  Prcecipimus  tSri,  qubd  justieies  A.  quod 
jus&,  etc.,  reddat  B.  decem  maroas,  quce  ei  d  retrd  sunt  de 
annuo  reddit&  tanti  per  annum,  sicut  rationobiliterj  etc.  An 
annuus  redditus  might  be  due  in  three  ways :  either  where 
a  lord  was  seized  of  a  certain  rent,  together  with  homage 
and  fealty,  issuing  out  of  a  freehold,  or  where  the  lord 
had  assigned  over  the  rent,  whidi  remained  as  a  charge 
upon  the  freehold  into  whatsoever  hands  it  passed ;  the 
third  way  was,  when  the  rent  was  received  not  out  of  a 
freehold,  but  de  camerd,  from  a  chamber,  or  the  like,  for 
the  life  of  somebody.  The  writ  of  annuity  went  for  the 
arrears  and  damages:  to  the  damages  the  defendant 
might  answer  2>er  legem;  but  to  the  arrears  he  could  not* 
This  writ  would  lie  upon  the  mere  writing  containing  the 
grant,  without  any  seisin  having  been  obtained.' 

To  return  to  the  action  of  debt.  If  the  sureties  were 
distrained  without  proceeding  against  the  principal 
debtor,  who  ;^et  was  able  to  pay,  they  might  have  a  writ 
to  the  following  effect,  directed  to  the  sheriff:  Monstra- 
verunt  nobis  A.  et  B.  qubd  dm  ipsi,  etc.,  stating  that  they 
were  sureties  only,  and  were  distrained,  notwithstandiug 
the  principal  debtor  was  sufficient,  which  ought  not  to 
be;  therefore,  Tibi proecipinms,  qubd  distringas preed.  C,  the 
principal  debtor,  pro  proed.  pecunid,  et  prced.  plegiis  pacem 
habere  permittas  ;  et  averia  sua  si  qua  ed  occasione  ceperis,  sine 
dilatione  deliberari  facias,  etc.  It  has  been  before  seen^  what 
provisions  had  been  made  in  case  of  sureties  for  debts  due 
to  the  king.    We  now  find,  that  if  the  sureties  had  paid 

»  Vide  Tol.  i.,  c.  iv.  •  Ibid^  136. 

'  Fleto,  136.  «  FtddToL  L,  o.  it. 
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the  debt  of  the  principal,  or  had  incurred  any  damage  on 
account  of  it,  they  might  have  the  following  writ:  PrcB- 
cipimus  tibi^  qubdjusticies  A,  qubd  justly  etc.,  acquietet  B.  de 
centum  sdidis  unde  posuit  eum  ptegium  versus  C.  et  nondum 
eum  acquietavity  ut  dicity  sicut  eum  rationabilitery  mxmstrare 

f>oterity  qvhd  earn  dcquietare  debeat,  ne  ampliuSy  etc.,  which, 
ike  other  justideSy  might  be  removed  into  the  superior 
court  by  pone.  If  the  action  was  brought  originally  in 
the  superior  court,  the  writ  was  thus :  Prcecipe  A.  quid 
justiy  elc.j  acquietet  B.  de  centum  solidis,  unde^  etc.  This  writ, 
nearly  in  these  words,  was  in  use  in  Glanville's  time;^ 
but  it  should  seem,  it  then  lay  for  the  creditor  only 
against  the  surety ;  now  it  lay  for  the  surety  against  the 
principal ;  as  the  surety,  by  paying  the  debt,  had  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  original  creditor. 

"We  have  seen  what  was  the  method  of  proof  in  an 
action  of  debt  in  Qlanville's  time.*  Nothing  is  said  on 
this  subject  by  Bracton  (a) ;  but  from  the  practice,  which 
obtained  in  many  actions,  of  bringing  a  secta,  and  after- 
wards a  jury,  it  is  most  probable  the  mode  of  trial  in  his 
time  was  the  same  as  is  stated  by  Fleta  in  this  reign. 
That  writer  says,  that  if  the  creditor  had  no  writing  to 

(a)  There  is  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  in  Britton,  which  our  author  lost 
sight  of.  The  chapter  "  De  dette''  is  remarkably  copious  and  complete.  It 
first  treats  of  the  aifferent  kinds  of  debts:  ''Obligation  doit  estre  vestere  de 
V.  maneres  de  gamiment,  de  chose,  de  parole,  de  escript,  de  unite  de  volonte, 
de  bail,  de  jointure.  De  chose,  quant  ascun  chose  est  apprompt  de  rendre, 
etc.  De  parole,  corannto  entre  le  creaunsour  et  le  dettor,  per  les  ques  ils  do- 
nassent  per  offices  et  per  demandes.  L'autre  est  escript :  dont  il  est  simple 
et  sauns  condition:  et  aussi  purra  rescript  estre  conaitionel,  etc.  L'autre 
est  bail,  etc.  £t  aaonques  les  debtors  se  purrait  ejder  (aider)  en  moults  des 
maners  par  exceptions.    £t  se  il  tende  taille  ou  sujte,  et  la  suyte  soit  trouve 


ou  per  pays"  («.  e.,  by  the  attesting  witnesses,  or  a  jury) ;  ''ou  il  purra  dire 
que  rescript  ne  luy  doit  greyer,  car  quant  il  le  fist  il  ^t  dedens  Page  de 
xz.  ans.  ou  que  riens  ne  fiiit  fidt  per  son  seal,  et  en  tiel  manere  purra  et 
dedire  le  fait ;  et  sur  ce  soit  enquies  la  yerite  par  la  yisne  ou  le  fSut  duist  es- 
tre fait,  et  solonque  le  yerdit  du  pays  soit  celuy  ^ue  serra  trouye  mentour 
jiige  a  la  prison,  et  puny  per  fyn.  £t  celes  exceptions,  eyent  lien  en  noetre 
court  deyant  nos  justices^'  (BriUoUf  fol.  66).  do  of  other  defences,  as  ac- 
quittance, or  condition,  etc  Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  mode  of 
pleading  and  proving  defences  was  already  settled.  And  it  is  added :  "  Et 
come  ascune  dette  soit  reoouyere  en  nostre  court,  soit  le  judgment  et  la  exe- 
cution fiut  solonque  la  ordinance  de  nos  statute"  (fol.  70),  meaning  the  en- 
actment in  the  statute  of  Westminster  as  to  exemption. 

1  Fide yoL  i.,  c.  iv.  "Ibid. 
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show,  he  was  to  take  some  other  method  of  making  out 
what  he  calls  rationabilem  monstrationem  that  a  debt  existed ; 
for,  continues  he,  it  had  been  ordained  by  Mama  Charta 
that  no  one  should  be  put  to  answer  either  per  tegem  or  per 
iuramentum  upon  the  simple  voice  of  another.^  The  cred- 
itor was  therefore  to  produce  a  secta,  that  is,  the  testi- 
mony of  certain  lawful  men  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
tract ;  and  if  these,  upon  being  examined  by  the  judge, 
were  found  to  agree,  then  the  defendant  was  to  vadiare 
leaeniy  as  it  was  now  called,  or  wage  his  law  against  the 
plaintiff  and  his  secta.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
IS  thus  described  by  Fleta :  If  the  plaintiff  produced  two 
witnesses,  the  defendant  was  to  produce  four;  if  three,  he 
was  to  produce  six ;  so  that  the  defendant  was  always  to 
have  two  juratos  to  the  plaintiff's  one,  till  thev  came  to 
twelve ;  and  they  did  not  ever  go  further  than  auodecimam 
manum.  In  this  case,  savs  he,  the  proof  lay  upon  the  person 
who  denied  the  charge/  It  was  a  rule,  that  where  the  right 
was  equal,  the  defendant  i*ather  than  the  plaintiff  should 
be  admitted  to  the  proof.  The  waging  of  law  was  con- 
sidered as  making  a  proof,  and  always  surpassed  the  pre- 
sumption raised  oy  the  secta^  according  to  the  rule,  that 
lex  vincit  sectam  (a).  If  any  of  the  jurors  (for  so  those  who 
swore  for  the  defendant  were  called)  refused  to  swear,  or 

(a)  In  Britton  the  whole  matter  is  yery  fully  deaeribed  under  the  title 
"  Dette."  The  defendant,  it  is  said,  mi^ht  take  any  exception,  and,  amon^ 
others,  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  plaintiff  for  whicn  he  was  indebted.  "  St 
il  eyt  rien  de  luj  per  quoj  il  se  soit  tenu  a  cet  dette  rendre ;**  and  upon  this 
he  could  haye  wager  of  law.  ''  £t  si  il  tende  taille  on  suit,  et  la  suit  soit 
trouye  accordante,  adonques  purra,  il  defendre  la  det  per  sa  ley,''  etc.  (Brit" 
ton,  fol.  64).  Or,  again,  he  might  deny  a  deed,  and  thai  would  go  to  the 
country,  i.  e.,  a  juir.  '*  Gar  il  purra  dedire  Rescript,  et  tendre  par  pays,  que 
ces  n'est  mye  son  nit."  "  £t  en  tele  manere  purra  il  dedire  le  £(ut,  et  sur 
oes  soit  enquis  la  yerite  par  la  yisne,  on  le  fait  duist  estre  fait,  et  eolonque  le 
yerdit  du  pftys^  soit  celuy  que  serra  trouye  mentour  juge  a  la  prison  et  puny 
per  fyn."  The  reason  ror  the  distinction  was,  that  to  a  deed  there  would  fa^e 
witnesses  who  could  be  called  as  jurors,  for  at  this  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  jurors  were  still  witnesses,  that  is  to  say,  they  gaye  yerdicts  of  their 
own  knowledge.  It  followed  that  in  matters  to  which  there  were  no  witnesses 
there  could  not  be  trial  by  jury.  Hence,  in  cases  of  priyate  debts,  without 
deeds,  the  procedure  by  wager  of  law  or  compurgators,  that  is,  the  defend- 
ant's oath,  denying  the  debt,  supported  by  the  oaths  of  his  compurgators. 
This  was  the  only  possible  substitute  in  our  age,  which  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  system  of  trjring  cases  by  the  yerdict  of  a  jury  upon  eyidence  of  wit- 
nesses. The  practice  of  wager  of  »law  was  found  to  lead  to  abuses;  hence  a 
statute  afterwards  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  dieck  it  in  cases  of 
account,  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  attorney. 

^  Vide  ante,  c  Y.  «  Fleta,  13C 
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those  prodnced  were  not  sufficient,  the  defendant  was 
convicted.  If  the  secta  varied  in  their  account,  the  de- 
fendant was  not  put  to  wage  his  law  against  it,  but  had 
judgment,  qvM  recedat  sine  aie^  et  querens  in  misericordid. 

W hat  is  said  of  a  secta  to  prove  the  verbal  declaration 
of  the  plaintiff,  held  equally  where  a  secta  was  produced 
to  prove  a  tally ;  for  if  a  tally  was  not  supported  by  a 
secta,  credit  would  be  given  to  the  single  oath  of  the  party 
denying  it.  But,  savs  Fleta,  it  is  otherwise  in  cities  and 
fairs,  and  in  causes  between  merchants,  in  favor  of  whom, 
as  was  shown  before,  it  was  granted  ex  gratid  principiSj 
that  the  proof  should  lie  on  the  party  affirming;  they 
therefore  might  prove  their  tallies,  if  denied,  per  testes  et 
per  patriam.  There  was  this  remarkable  custom  among 
merchants,  that  where  a  tally  was  produced  to  support  an 
action,  and  another  was  produced  to  prove  that  the  first 
was  discharged,  which  tally  of  discharge  was  denied,  the 
person  whose  tally  was  denied  was  to  prove  it  in  this 
way :  he  was  to  go  to  nine  churches,  and  upon  the  nine 
altars  of  them  he  was  to  swear  that  the  plaintiff  gave  him 
the  said  tallv  as  an  acquittance  of  the  debt  contained 
therein,  "  So  help  me  Q-od  and  His  holy  Gospels ; "  after 
which  the  judgment  was,  qubd  recedat  inde  quietus  in  per- 
petuum,  and  the  plaintiff  in  misericordid}  It  was  because 
these  methods  of  proof  left  too  much  room  for  debtors 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  hardiness  in  swearing  that 
another  method  of  recovering  debts  was  contrived  by  the 
statute-merchant. 

This  is  all  that  is  said  by  Fleta  on  personal  actions ;  so 
that  what  he  has  left  on  tnis  subject  is  confined  wholly  to 
the  action  of  debt,  and  that  de  annuo  reddiiXl :  nor  is  Britton 
more  explicit.  For  further  information  therefore  on  this 
subject,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  sources.  In  the 
statutum  WcUUce  we  find  mention  of  other  personal  writs, 
with  the  proceeding  upon  them,  as  preecriW  for  the  use 
of  the  Principality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  de- 
tail was  copied  from  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  on 
that  account.  We  shall  therefore  extract  from  thence 
what  is  said  on  the  action  of  dd>t,  covenant,  and  trespass. 

The  writ  of  debt  hitherto  mentioned  was  for  the  re- 

■FktaylSS. 
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covery  of  money  owing ;  but  in  this  Btatute  we  find  a 
writ  for  the  recovery  of  a  chattel  belonging  to  the  plain- 
tiflf.  The  following  is  a  writ  of  this  kind :  Prcecipe  A. 
qvM  jmti  sine  dilatione  reddat  B.  unum  saccum  larue  pretii 
^  J  decern  marcorum^  qiiam  ei  injusU  detinet  ;  et  nisi 
fecerity  etc.  This  writ  was  in  after-times  called 
detinue;  being  in  effect  nothing  else  than  a  writ  of  debt, 
which,  when  brought  to  recover  a  chattel,  was  in  the  detr 
inet,  instead  of  the  dd>et 

The  process  to  be  pursued  in  a  writ  of  debt  in  Wales 
was  this :  Upon  pledges  rfe  prosequendo  being  found,  the 
debtor  was  summoned  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  and  if 
he  failed,  was  summoned  again.  If  he  failed  at  the 
second  summons,  and  did  not  essoin  himself,  the  debt  was 
adjudged  to  the  plaintiff  by  default,  with  damages  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justice,  or  by  an  inquest  of  the  country, 
as  the  justice  pleased,  and  the  debtor  to  be  in  misericordid. 
If  the  aebtor  appeared,  then  the  plaintiff  was  to  set  forth 
the  ground  of  his  action ;  and,  to  prove  it,  he  was  to  pro- 
duce his  secta^  or  a  charter  of  obligation,  or  a  tally.  K 
the  defendant  denied  the  debt,  and  his  obligation  was 
produced  against  him,  the  writing  was  to  be  verified  per 
testes  nominatos  in  obligationey  if  they  were  alive,  simvl  cum 
patriA,  If  there  were  no  witnesses,  or  they  were  dead,  it 
was  to  be  verified  only  per  patriamy  and,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  the  country,  judjgment  was  to  be  given.  If 
the  plaintiff  had  no  obligation,  but  only  produced  a  secta 
or  tallj/y  the  defendant  might  defend  himself  either  per 
Ugerriy  that  he  owed  him  nothing  (that  is,  by  his  own  oath 
and  that  of  eleven  swearing  with  him),  or  per  patrianiy  as 
he  pleased.  Again,  if  the  defendant  said  he  had  paid  the 
debt,  he  was  to  show  an  acquittance ;  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff might  answer,  by  denying,  either  per  legem  or  per 
patriam,  that  he  had  received  anything. 
The  writ  de  conventioncy  or  ofcovenanty  was  sometimes  for 
^  ^  recovery  of  movables,  sometimes  of  immov- 
.  ables.  JNo  forms  of  this  writ  are  mentioned 
by  Bracton  or  Fleta ;  but  in  the  statutum  WcUUce  we  find 
the  following :  Prcecipe  A.  quhdjusti  et  sine  dilatione  tbnbat 
B.  CONVENTIONEM  inter  eos  Juctam  de  vno  messuagiOy  cum  de- 
cern acris  terroBj  et  qvinq;  acris  bosci^  cum  pertinentiis  in  N. 
Et  nisifecerity  etc.y  tunc  summoneas  prcedictam  A.  quhd  sit^  ete., 
astensuruSy  etc.    These  writs  varied  according  to  the  na- 
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tare  of  the  covenant,  and  might  be  returnable  before  the 
justices,  or,  by  a  clause  of  justicies^  in  the  county. 

The  process  in  a  writ  of  covenant  was  as  follows :  Upon 
pledges  de  proseqiiendo  being  found,  the  defendant  was  to 
be  summoned  once,  and,  if  needful,  a  second  time.  If  he 
did  not  come  at  the  second  summons,  nor  send  an  essoin, 
the  petitio  of  the  plaintifi*  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  thing 
in  question,  if  a  tenement,  was  to  be  taken  into  the  king's 
hands ;  if  a  chattel,  the  thing  or  its  value ;  and  another 
day  was  given  to  the  parties.  If  within  fifteen  days  he 
replevied  the  thing  so  taken,  and  came  at  the  dav  ap- 
pointed, he  was  received  to  answer  and  make  his  deduce; 
but  if  he  did  not  appear,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was 
adjudged  to  him  by  default,  together  with  damages  taxed, 
as  above  mentioned  in  a  writ  of  debt,  and  he  was  to  be 
in  misericordid.  If  the  defendant  appeared,  both  parties 
came  to  allegations,  and  at  length  to  an  inquest  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  matter  was  determinea.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  seeta  in  this  action ;  though  it  is  most 
probable  there  was  one  in  this  as  in  other  actions. 

A  freehold  was  sometimes  demanded  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant ;  as  when  land  was  demised  upon  a  certain  firm  or 
rent,  with  a  condition,  that  should  the  firm  not  be  paid, 
the  person  demising  might  enter  and  hold  the  land :  in 
such  case,  should  the  rent  be  in  arrear,  and  the  demisor 
not  able  to  make  an  entry,  he  might  recover  the  land, 
together  with  damages,  by  a  writ  of  covenant.  Again, 
when  an  a&;reement  was  made  between  two  persons,  that 
one  should  infeoff  the  other  of  a  freehold,  and  give  him 
seisin  by  such  a  day ;  if  afterwards  he  infeoffed  a  third 
person  of  that  tenement,  then  a  writ  of  covenant  would 
lie  against  him,  not  to  recover  the  land  (which  having 
passed  by  lawful  feoffment  could  not  go  back^,  but  money 
or  damages  for  the  breach  of  covenant.  Thus  we  see, 
that,  in  some  cases,  land  could  be  recovered  in  a  writ  of 
covenant ;  and  in  such  case  it  was  a  real  action :  in  others, 
only  damages ;  and  then  it  was  a  personal  one.  In  after- 
times,  the  former  writ  of  covenant  was  that  on  which  fines 
were  generally  levied. 

"We  have  seen  a  provision  made  in  this  reign  ^  to  confine 
actions  of  trespass^  where  the  damages  were  not    ^ 
more  than  forty  shillings,  to  the  inferior  courts; 

1  Vide  anU,  439. 
VOL.  n.— 48 
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and  another^  for  shortening  the  process  of  attachment. 
Of  this  action  we  have  been  enabled  to  say  very  little : 
neither  Bracton,  Fleta,  nor  Britton  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  therein,  after  the 
parties  were  in  court ;  nor  do  they  even  exhibit  the  form 
of  the  writ.  In  the  statuium  WaJUix  it  is  directed,  that 
the  justice  should  command  the  sheriff,  qvhd  fadxU  venire 
the  person  complained  of,  at  an  early  day.  The  plaintiff 
was  to  set  forth  his  complaint,  as  in  other  actions,  and 
the  defendant  to  make  his  answers  thereto.  As  it  could 
scarcely  happen,  says  the  statute,  but  the  defendant  would 
defend  himself  perpairiamj  the  justice  was  to  inquire  the 
truth  b^  a  good  and  sufficient  paJtria^  by  consent  of  the 
party :  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  he  was  to  pun- 
ish him  by  imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  misericordidy  and  also 
by  damages,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  party  injured, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  trespass  (a).  This  inquisi- 
tion was  to  be  taken,  as  we  said,  by  consent  of  the  parties; 
for  if  the  plaintiff  offered  to  verify  the  trespass  per  vabriam^ 
and  the  defendant  refused  the  country,  he  was  taken  pro 
convictOj  and  suffered  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  by  the  country. 

Though  the  writers  of  this  period  say  so  little  upon  the 
action  of  trespass,  it  happens  that  a  complete  record  of 
the  proceedings  in  trespass,  from  the  writ  to  the  award  of 
a  venire^  is  to  be  seen  in  Ryley's  Collection.  As  this  will 
furnish  a  specimen  of  records  in  other  actions,  as  well  as 


(a)  This  was  one  of  those  iniories  which,  being  committed  with  force, 

deemed  to  warrant  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  to  suggest  either  indictment  or 
action :  a  doctrine  now  confined  to  actaal  force  and  yiolence,  as  a  forcible 
entry  or  assault  The  Mirror  says  of  such  cases :  "  Si  ascun  querevit  ven- 
geance adonque  appuert  de  attaquer  sa  action  par  appele  de  felonye,  et  si  Uft 
quent  denends,  des  jdamma^es,  donque  apprest  de  attamer  se  action  par  href'' 
(c.  ii.,  B.  3).  I(  indeed,  it  is  really  criminal,  as  a  felony,  the  right  of  action 
gives  way  to  the  king's  suit :  '*  Si  autem  duo  vel  pluree  competunt  actionesy 
contra  unum,  quarum  unum,  sit  criminales,  et  altera  civiles,  criminales  prius 
debet  terminan"  {BroBtonf  lib.  iii.,  fol.  113).  But  this  only  applies  when  the 
matter  is  really  criminal,  not  where  it  is  merely  a  ground  of  nne.  Thus^  in 
Year-Book,  16  Edw.  II.,  foL  490,  is  the  case  of  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  who 
brought  a  writ  of  trespass  against  John  de  Nevill  and  many  others,  for  a 
confederacy  and  riotous  assembly,  to  beat  him  and  his  servants ;  and  it  was 
oljected  that  the  thing  was  an  offence  against  the  crown,  so  that  the  action 
pertained  only  to  him ;  but  Herle,  J.,  said  that  the  plaintiff  only  mentioned 
the  riot  as  matter  to  an^vate  the  fine  to  the  king,  and  that  he  relied  on  the 
trespass  to  himself,  and  for  that  he  should  recover  damages;  and  though  the 
king  could  pardon  the  fine,  he  could  not  the  damages. 

1  Vide  ante,  410. 
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in  trespass,  the  reader  will  not  think  it  tedious  to  read  it 
at  length.  This  record  was  in  the  21st  year  of  the  king. 
It  begins  with  a  recital  of  the  execution  of  the  writ  of 
attachment.  A.  B.  et  C.  attachiati  fuerunt  ad  resfxmdendum 
£>.  persoTUB  ecdesuB  de  Cheping-norton  de  placito^  quare^  vi  et 
armis,  in  prcBfatum  Z).  m  sua  demo  inventum  rnsuUum  feee- 
runty  et  ipsum  a  domo  sua  extraxerunt^  et  bona  et  catalla  sua 
ibidem  inventa  ad  valentiam  centum  Ubrarum  ceperunt^  et  aspor- 
taveruvtj  consumpserunty  et  vohmtatem  suam  inde  fecerunt,  et 
alia  enormia  ei  inhderunt^  ad  grave  damnum  ipsius  D.  et 
contra  pacem,  etc.  After  this,  there  followed  a  similar 
entry  of  the  narratio  upon  the  writ,  in  these  words :  JSf 
unde  mteritUTj  quM  pr<Baictus  A.  et  alii  die  sabbati  proximd 
post  jestum  St,  Johannis  Bapt  hoc  annOy  vi  et  armiSj  venerunt 
ad  domum  ipsius  D.  apud  Cheping-nortony  et  in  prcefatum  D. 
in  e&dem  domo  inventum  insiUtum  fecerunt,  et  ipsum  a  domo 
sud  extraxerunty  et  bona  et  cakdla  sua  ibidem  inventa^  viz.  Uada, 
frumentumy  hordeum^  avenam^  ciceremy  et  quondam  cistam  in 
oamerd  sud  ibidem  inventam  fregerunty  in  qud  fuerunt  dioersa 
jocaUay  vi  ciphi  aurei  et  argenteiyfirmacula  et  annuli  de  auro  et 
argentOy  et  alia  dioersa  scripta  obligatoria  de  debitis  quaterviginH 
marcarum  etplusy  sibi  per  diver sos  debitores  debiUSy  et  bona  iHa^ 
et  scriptay  et  alia  bona  ad  valentiam  centum  Ubrarum  cepenmty 
et  asportaverunty  consumpserunty  et  vclentatem  suam  inde  feee" 
runty  viz.  vina  biberunty  ciceremy  blada  sua  cum  equiSy  et  homi' 
nibus  suis  consumpserunty  et  alia  enormia  ei  intulerunty  ad 
damnum  ipsius  D.  quingentarum  marcarumy  et  contra  pacemy 
etc.    M  inde  producit  sectamy  etc. 

Then  the  plea  beffun  as  follows :  M  prcedicttA.  et  alii  per 
attomatum  ipsorum  S.  et  C.  veniunty  et  defendunt  vtMy  et  in- 
juriamy  et  quicquid  est  contra  pacemy  etc.  M  idem  A.  pro  se  et 
alMs  dicity  qubd  ipse  est  persoim  ecclesice  de  Cheptng-nortony  et 
fait  prcedictis  die  et  anno;  et  eodem  die  accessit  ipse  ad  eccle-^ 
siam  suam  prcedictamy  et  ad  domos  suas  eidem  ecclesi(B  annexas 
et  pertinenteSy  de  quibus  domibfus  omnes  prcedecessores  suiy  per- 
some  prcedictcB  eodesicBy  fuerunt  seisiti  tanquam  pertinentibus 
ecelesuB  suas  prcedictcBy  ut  de  jure  gusdem  ;  et  sic  ipse  A.  et  alH 
prcedictis  die  et  anno  ad  domos  ipsiiLS  A.  venerunty  de  quibus 
domibus  ipsemet  jam  mvlto  tempore  prceterito  extitit  in  seisind. 
Sed  tam  idem  A.  quAm  alH  bene  defendunty  qubd  ad  domum 
prcedicti  D.  prcedictis  die  et  annOy  vi  et  armiSy  nan  venerunty 
nee  in  ipsum  D.  insultum  fecerunty  nee  ipsumce  domo  sud 
extraxerunty  nee  aliqua  bona  sua  cepenmty  a^sportaveruntj  aut 
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consumpserunty  sicut  eis  imponunt;  et  de  hoc  ponunt  se  super 
patriam. 

To  this  the  plaintiff  replied  as  follows :  Et  prcedictus  D. 
bene  cognoscit^  qubd  prcedietce  domus  sunt  pertinentes  eeclesice 
prcedictcB  ;  sed  dicit^  qubd  ipse  jam  undecim  annis  elapsis  extiUt 
-persona  praefatae  ecclesuBj  et  in  plenarid  possessione  ejusdem,  et 
pacified  ;  et  hoc  notorium  et  piMicum  est  per  totum  comitatum 
Oxonice  ;  etfuit  in  pacified  possessione  ejusdem  prcedictis  die  et 
anno  quando  prcedictus  A.,  etc.,  vie  et  armis,  ut  prcedictiim  esty 
in  ipsum  D,  in  domibas  suis  propriis  insultum  fecerunty  et 
ipsum  de  domo  sud  eztraxerunty  et  alia  enormiay  etCyViprcedic- 
itury  ei  intulerunty  contra  paceniy  etc,  Et  qubd  ita  sity  petit  qubd 
inqairatur  per  patriam.y  et  prcedictus  A.  et  alii  similiter.  Then 
follows  the  award  of  a  venire :  Ideb  prceceptum  est  vicecomitiy 
qubd  venire  faciat  coram  domino  rege  in  octabis  St.  Mich,  vbi- 
cunque  tuncfuerit  in  Anglid,  etc.y  24  tam  mileteSy  etc.y  per  auoSy 
etc.  Et  qui  necy  etc.y  ad  recognoscendum  in  formd  prceaictdy 
quia  torn,  eie.^ 

It  appears  from  hence  that  the  narratio  had  become  of 
more  consideration  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
was  now  drawn  with  more  form  and  precision,  and  was 
liable  to  be  excepted  to  if  deficient  in  either.  We  find  in 
the  last  reign*  the  order  in  which  a  defendant  was  to 
state  his  exceptions  was  this :  first  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court;  then  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff;  next,  to 
that  of  the  defendant ;  if  they  were  both  proper  parties  to 
the  suit,  then  he  might  except  to  the  writ.  The  writ,  aa 
it  contained  the  ground  of  the  action,  and  was  the  only 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  writing  (the  narratio  and  the 
rest  being  all  alleged  vivd  voce  at  the  bar  of  the  court),  was 
the  most  formal  part  of  the  proceeding,  and  that  by  which 
principally  the  defendant  was  to  shape  his  defence.  The 
only  nicety  almost  in  pleading  was  what  arose  upon  the 
writ,  which  was  examined,  both  in  its  form  and  substance, 
with  much  curious  criticism.  The  narratio  at  that  time 
was  subject  to  no  exception  ;  but  we  find,  in  the  time  of 
Fleta,  that  exceptions  to  the  narratio  were  pleas  of  course, 
and  followed  next  after  those  to  the  writ.  As  the  writ 
was  a  brief  state  of  the  demand,  it  was  required  of  the 
plaintiff  to  spread  out  his  case  more  fully  in  his  narraiiOy 
pursuing  still  the  style  and  words  of  the  writ,  for  a  dif- 

»  Byley'a  PKoc  BsrL,  1,  2,  6.  «  Vide  ante. 
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ference  between  them  was  a  good  cause  of  exception. 
The  next  plea  after  that  to  the  nairatio  was  to  the  action 
of  the  writ ;  and  lastly  came  pleas  in  bar  of  the  action.^ 

The  method  in  which  the  pleading  in  an  action  was 
conducted  seems  to  have  been  this :  When  the  cause  came 
on  in  court,  first  the  writ  was  read ;  next  the  advocate 
for  the  plaintiff  stated  his  case  more  fully,  which  was 
called  narrare^  or  to  count;  from  whence  such  statement 
was  called  the  narratio,  or  count;  then  the  advocate  for  the 
defendant  put  in  his  exception^  or  plea ;  and  so  they  went  on 
to  reply,  rejoin,  take  issue,  or  demur,  as  it  seemed  advisa- 
ble. All  this  was  transacted  vivd  voce  by  the  advocates  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  prothonotary  (or  themselves)  minuted 
it  down.  If  the  advocates  were  overruled  by  the  court, 
or  wished  to  retract  or  amend,  they  were  at  liberty  so 
to  do,  and  it  was  accordingly  done  instanter.  The  whole 
seemed  to  be  managed  very  much  in  the  way  of  the 
scholastic  disputations,  so  fashionable  in  those  days. 
When  pleading  was  practised  in  this  manner,  it  had  more 
the  appearance  of  arjgument  than  of  form. 

There  was  some  little  variation  in  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  jurors  in  civil  causes.  The  method  of  effecting 
a  unanimitv  among  jurors,  by  afforcing  the  assize,  as 
mentioned  oy  Glanville  and  Bracton,^  was  now  in  some 
measure  altered.  Fleta  lays  it  down  for  law  that,  when 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  jurors,  it  was 
at  the  election  of  the  judge  either  to  afforce  the  assize,  by 
adding  others  till  twelve  were  found  who  were  unanimous, 
or  to  compel  the  assize  to  agree  among  themselves,  bv 
directing  the  sheriff  to  keep  them  without  meat  or  drink 
till  they  all  agreed  in  their  verdict.'  Another  method 
was  to  enter  the  verdict  of  the  major  and  lesser  part  of 
the  jurors,  and  then  judgment  was  given  ex  dicto  majoris 
partis  juratorum.'  Jurors  might,  in  civil  caees,  give  a 
verdict  upon  their  belief,  which  two  latter  modes  were 
also  used  in  the  last  reign. 

The  criminal  law  continued  through  this  reign  much 
in  the  state  in  which  we  left  it  in  the  former.  Tb«  criminal 
However,  the  definition  of  some  crimes  was  a       **''• 
little  altered ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  variation  in 
the  method  of  trying  persons  who  had  been  indicted. 

»  Flet.,  116,  117, 118.  »  Fleta,  230. 

s  Vide  vol.  i.,  400;  ante,  12e.  *  Vide  2  HaL  P.  C,  297. 
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It  has  been  before  surmised  that  the  provision  about 
peine  forte  et  dure  was  intended  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
method  of  proceeding  by  presentment,  so  that  offenders, 
when  indicted,  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  purga- 
tions, but  should  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  on  an 
inquest.^  This  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  Britton  in 
more  than  one  passage,  where  he  treats  of  presentments. 
In  speaking  of  those  indicted  by  presentment  he  says,  if 
they  ne  se  voittent  acqvMter^  will  not  put  themselves  upon 
their  acquittal,  they  shall  be  put  to  their  penance  till  they 
pray  to  do  it.*  As  the  other  words  of  the  statute  before 
alluded  to  are  here  used,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
acquittal  spoken  of  must  mean  the  inquest  directed  by  the 
statute.  Afterwards,  speaking  of  a  defendant  putting 
himself  upon  the  country,  he  says,  when  the  jurors  came 
into  court  they  might  be  challenged ;  and  he  states  one 
cause  of  challenge  to  a  juror,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
indicted  him ;  and  there  was  a  presumption  that  all  who 
indicted  him  still  bore  the  same  ill-will  a^inst  him.^  It 
is  also  said  by  Britton,  that  a  person  indicted  should 
have  fifteen  days  for  his  defence,*  which  adds  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  inquest  he  was  to  be  put  upon  for  his 
acquittal  was  not  the  same  which  presented  the  offence. 

The  manner  in  which  this  second  inquest  was  ordered 
is  thus  described  by  the  same  author:  When  the  jurors 
came  into  court,  the  challenges  were  to  be  made,  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  above  mentioned ;  and  if  the 
prisoner  could  not  or  would  not  challenge  them,  as  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  unchallenged,  that  is, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  then  they  were  to  go  to  the 
book.  If  there  was  not  sufiKcient,  then  the  challenges  were 
to  be  tried ;  and  if  they  were  found  true,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  full  dozen^  another  day  was  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  sheriff  was  to  summon  more.  When  the  oath  was 
put,  they  were  to  swear,  one  after  another,  that  they  would 
speak  the  truth  of  what  should  be  demanded  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  king ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  mention  of 
their  belief  in  cases  of  life  and  limb,  it  being  required  that 
in  matters  of  so  high  concern  they  should  speak  upon 
their  knowledge  only.  After  this,  the  justices  were  to 
give  a  charge  to  the  jurors  upon  the  matter  concerning 

»  Fiia  ante,  a  ix.  •  Britt,  11.  »  Britt,  12.  *  Ibid,  10  b. 
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which  they  were  to  speak  the  truth.  They  were  then  all 
to  go  and  confer  together,  and  be  kept  by  bailiffs,  so  that 
no  one  should  be  suffered  to  ^o  near  them ;  and  if  any 
one  did,  or  there  was  any  one  of  them  who  was  not  sworn, 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  all  the  others  amerced,  as 
a  punishment  for  merely  suffering  it.  If  they  should 
not  agree,  they  were  to  be  separated  and  interrogated  why 
they  could  not;  and,  after  all,  according  to  the  sense  in 
which  Britton  is  interpreted  by  a  late  editor,  the  opinion 
of  a  greater  number  was  to  be  followed,*  though  no  other 
author  speaks  of  a  verdict  bein^  taken  in  a  criminal  case 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  iurors;  and  such 
unanimity  is  expressly  required  by  Fleta.*  If  they  all 
declared  upon  their  oaths  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
facts,  others  were  to  be  put  in  their  place  who  did  know 
it ;  and  if  he  who  put  himself  on  the  first  inquest  would 
not  put  himself  on  the  new  jury,  he  was,  according  to  our 
author,  to  be  remanded  to  penance  till  he  did. 

Further,  if  the  prisoner,  finding  the  verdict  was  likely 
to  pass  against  him,  would  say  tnat  some  of  the  jurors 
were  about  to  procure  his  condemnation,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land,  to  obtain  an 
escheat,  or  from  any  other  motives ;  then  the  justices  were 
carefully  to  question  them,  and  make  strict  examination 
and  inquiry  how  they  were  satisfied  of  their  verdict.  They 
perhaps  might  say  one  of  their  fellow-jurors  told  it  them ; 
and  he  (proceeds  our  author)  perhaps  might  say  that  he 
heard  it  asserted  for  a  truth  at  a  tavern,  or  some  other 
place,  by  one  of  the  rabble,  or  such  a  one  as  nobody 
ought  to  ffive  credit  to.  If  it  appeared  to  the  justices 
that  one  of  the  jurors  was  influenced,  or  was  entreated  or 
procured  by  the  lord,  or  by  the  enemies  of  the  indicted, 
to  get  him  condemned,  they  were  to  cause  the  procurers 
to  be  taken  and  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 
Britton  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  should  the  jurors  be 
doubtful  of  the  matter,  and  nothing  certain  could  be  made 
out,  they  should  in  such  cases  always  find  for  the  defend- 
ant.* 

It  appears  very  evidently  from  this  account  of  the 
inquest  upon  which  a  prisoner  put  himself  to  establish  his 

^  See  Kelham's  traoBlatioD  of  that  purt  of  Britton  which  relateB  to  the  pleas 
of  t}ie  crown,  p.  42. 
'  FletA,  62.  *  Kelham's  Britton,  from  p.  34  to  45. 
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innocence,  that  the  jurors  were  considered  as  vyitnesses^  the 
same  as  in  other  juries,  and  in  assizes ;  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses before  them  would  have  been  absurd,  and  not  at  all 
consonant  with  the  notion  entertained  of  this  proceeding. 
They  were  svxyrn  to  speak  the  truths  to  discharge  which  duty 
they  must  speak  from  their  own  knowledge,  and  not  from 
the  testimony  of  others ;  and  as  they  came  from  the  vici- 
nage where  the  fact  was  committed,  none,  it  was  thought, 
could  be  better  able  to  perform  the  office  than  themselves. 

It  was  many  years  after  this  reign,  and  when  the  second 
(since  called  the  petty)  jury  began  to  be  considered  rather 
as  judges  of  the  presumption  raised  by  the  finding  of  the 
presentors  than  as  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that  a  kind  of 
evidence  used  to  be  exhibited  to  them.  The  first  evidence 
made  use  of  in  this  way  consisted  of  written  papers,  such 
as  depositions,  informations,  and  examinations  taken  out 
of  court :  this  led  by  degrees  to  a  sparing  use  of  vivd  voce 
testimony.  It  was  long  before  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  evidence  into  court  in  support  of  the  prosecution, 
and  it  was  still  longer  before  they  allowed  the  prisoner  to 
disprove  the  indictment  by  anything  else  than  the  oaths 
of  the  twelve  jurati.  When  a  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  such  matter  as  he  offered  in  his 
defence,  it  was  a  high  favor,  and  depended  much  on  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
charge  had  been  made  out  by  the  prosecutors;  besides 
this,  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  never  upon  oath, 
which  always  left  a  pretence  for  discrediting  their  testi- 
mony. 

The  trial  by  jury  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  was,  to  alf  intents  and  purposes,  a  trial  by  wit- 
nesses,  and  no  doubt  deserved  all  the  value  that  was  set  on 
it  by  our  ancestors.  When  the  condition  of  society  so 
changed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  supposition  of  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  as  coming  from  the  vici- 
nage, they  were  in  reality  wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  and  it 
was  necessary  the  charge  should  be  proved  to  them  before 
they  could  pronounce  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party ;  then  the  old  proceeding  became  a  piece  of  mum- 
mery, productive  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  till  at  length 
it  was  softened  by  the  calling  of  witnesses  to  inform  the 
conscience  of  the  twelve  jurors.  This  was  the  last  im- 
provement of  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  was 
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not  thoroughly  effected  till  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Queen  Mary. 

The  inclination  in  favor  of  juries  had  gone  so  far  in 
this  reign  that  there  seemed  a  backwardness  to  allow  the 
trial  by  duel,  where  a  defendant  insisted  upon  it  as  his 
right,  which  could  only  be  in  an  appeal.  Should  there  be 
any  slip  in  the  proceeaings,  of  which  the  defendant  had 
omitted  to  avail  himself,  the  judge  was  ex  officio  to  exam- 
ine and  point  it  out,  in  order  to  stop  the  duel.  Fleta  says 
that  this  was  a  trial  not  to  be  resorted  to  rashly,^  if  by 
any  possible  means  it  could  be  avoided.*  Another  altera- 
tion in  our  criminal  proceedings  was  that  the  eyre  was 
no  longer  to  be  a  time  of  limitation  for  the  prosecution 
of  offenders ;  but  they  might  be  prosecuted  at  any  distance 
of  time.* 

It  has  before  been  shown  what  was  ordained  by  statute 
concerninffthe  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  criminal  juris- 
diction.*  The  practice  in  Britton's  time,  respecting  clerks 
is  thus  stated  by  that  author  (a).    If  a  clerk  accused  of 

(a)  It  appears  plainly,  by  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authors,  and  of 
Lord  Coke  nimseif,  that  the  law  was  deliberately  warped  and  altered  in  this 
manner  by  the  servile  judges  of  the  king,  with  a  view  to  his  emolument  and 
advantage.  That  is,  as  to  privilege  of  clergy.  As  to  what  the  law  was 
when  the  statute  passed  there  could  be  no  doubt,  because,  as  Lord  Coke  savs, 
it  had  just  been  laid  down  by  Bracton,  and  is  admitted  and  recited  in  tne 
statute  itself,  viz.,  that  a  clerk  arrested  or  accused  of  a  crime  could  be  claimed 
by  the  ordinary,  ''Cum  vero  dericus  captus  fuerit  pro  morte  hominis  vel  alio 
crimine,  et  imprisonatus,  et  de  eo  petatur  curia  Christianitatis  ab  ordinario 
loci,''  etc.;  ''imprisonatus  ille  statim  ei  deliberetur  sine  aliqua  inquisitione 
facienda''  [Braxixm^  lib.  iii.,  fol.  123).  Then  the  statute  recited  the  privilege, 
and  simply  admonished  the  prelates  not  to  deliver  or  liberate  those  thus 
delivered  to  them,  without  putting  them  to  their  canonical  purgation,  so  that 
the  king  should  not  be  put  to  other  remedy,  '*  Que  ceuz  que  sont  endites,  etc., 
en  nul  manner  ne  les  delivrent  sans  due  poigation,  issinit  que  le  rov  neit 
mestier  de  mitter  auter  remedy ''  (SUiL,  Wetim.  1,  c.  2).  Upon  which  the 
king's  lawyers  actually  held  that  this  gave  them  power  to  trv  the  clerk  fre/ore 
he  was  delivered  to  the  ordinary  1  the  plain  meaning  of  tne  statute  being 
just  the  reverse ;  for  if  they  were  to  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  why 
should  they  be  put  to  their  canonical  purgation  ?  Yet  Britton,  writing  after 
this  statute,  ana  avowedly  writing  at  the  dictation  of  the  king  (his  treatise 
indeed  beginning  in  the  name  of  tlie  king,  who  himself  is  supposed  to  be 
writing),  says,  *'Si  clerk  encoupe  de  felony  (t.  e.,  endite)  all^  clergie,  et 
est  tiel  trouve  (i.  e.,  que  est  nn  clerk)  and  Fordinary  demaund  £>nques  serra 
inquise  coment  il  est  mescrue  (i.  e^  culpable)  et  s'il  soit  nient  mescrue, 
donques  il  serra  aroge  touts  qui  ts ;  et  s'il  soit  mescrue,  si  soient  ses  chateux  taxes, 
et  ses  terres  prises  in  nostre  maine ;  et  son  corps  deliver  al  ordinary"  (J^n'tton^ 
c.  iv.,  fol.  li).  That  is,  as  Coke  puts  it»  "and  thereupon  an  inquisition  was 
taken  whether  he  were  guilty  of  the  £Eict  or  not;  and  if  he  were  found 

*  Oim  UmJUiU.    *  Flet,  61.     '  Wingate's  Britt,  p.  12.    «  Ftde  an^  c  ix. 
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felony  pleaded  his  clergy,  and  was  found  to  be  a  clerk, 
and  was  demanded  by  the  ordinary,  it  was  then  to  be  in- 
quired whether  he  was  guilty ;  and  if  he  was  found  not 
fuiltv,  he  was  to  have  judgment  of  acquittal ;  if  guilty, 
is  chattels  were  to  be  appraised,  his  lands  seized  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  his  body  delivered  to  the  ordi- 
nary; and  if  the  ordinary  delivered  him  out  of  prison 
before  he  was  acquitted  according  to  the  due  order  of 
canonical  purgation,  or  if  he  kept  him  so  negligently  as 
to  let  him  escape,or  maliciouslv  kept  him  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  his  coming  to  maKe  his  purgation;  in  either 
of  these  cases  the  ordinary,  if  convicted  of  such  misbe- 
havior, was  to  be  in  misericordid.  Upon  the  ordinary 
certifying  that  a  clerk  so  delivered  to  him  was  acquitted 
by  purgation,  restitution  was  to  be  made  of  his  goods, 
provided  he  had  not  fled.  Further,  if  the  ordinary,  either 
in  person  or  by  his  procurator,  demanded  one  who  was  a 
layman  or  bigamus^  or  not  of  a  condition  to  be  entitled  to 
clergy,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  as  was 
also  a  procurator  who  in  any  case  presented  himself  as 
such  without  any  authority  in  writing  from  the  ordinary.^ 
There  are  some  variations  between  the  description  of 
offences  given  by  Britton  and  his  contemporary  Fleta. 
Fleta  speaks  of  treason  almost  in  the  words  of  Bracton ;' 
but  Britton  says  treason  is  every  mischief  which  a  man 
knowingly  does,  or  procures  to  be  done,  to  one  to  whom 
he  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  a  friend.  Treasons  he  divides 
into  grand  and  peiity  though  he  does  not  specify  what  were 
to  be  ranked  as  the  one  or  the  other.  Some  of  these 
treasons  were  punished  by  judgment  of  death ;  some  by 
loss  of  limb,  pillory,  or  imprisonment;  and  others  by  a 
slighter  penalty,  as  the  case  required.  Grand  or  high 
treason  was  to  compass  the  king's  death,  or  to  disinherit 
him  of  his  realm,  or  to  falsify  his  seal,  or  to  counterfeit 
or  clip  his  coin.  A  person  might  also,  says  our  author, 
commit  high  treason  against  others  several  ways;  as  a 
villein  procuring  the  death  of  his  lord,  who  was  seized 

guilty,  his  goods  and  ehaiteU  were  forfeit,  and  hU  lands  seited  into  the  hands  of 
the  king^^  which  explains  the  reason  of  the  king's  anxiety  to  have  the  parties 
tried,  and  the  readiness  of  the  crown  lawyers  to  warp  the  law  for  the  pur- 
pose. That  they  did  so  is  manifest ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  statute 
as  to  trial  by  the  county,  and  the  tenor  of  the  enactment  implies  the  con- 
trary. 

1  Wingate'B  Britt,  p.  U.  *Flet,31.   FtdsoRfe. 
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of  him ;  and  thoee  who  drew  persons  into  snch  perils  as 
to  lose  life  and  member,  or  chattels.^ 

It  seems,  from  this  account  of  it,  that  the  crime  of 
treason  was  very  vague  and  undefined,  so  that  almost  any 
enormity  might,  by  construction,  be  brought  within  the 
penalty  of  it.  The  same  author  goes  on  and  says  that  the 
judgment  in  hi^h  treason  was  to  be  drawn,  and  suffer 
aeath  for  the  felony ;  and,  says  he,  the  same  judgment 
ought  to  be  given  against  those  who,  in  appeals  of  ^lony, 
were  attainted  of  counterfeiting,  or  otherwise  falsifying 
the  seal  of  their  lord  of  whose  dependence  or  homage 
thev  were ;  or  of  committing  adultery  with  the  wives  of 
their  lords ;  of  deflowering  the  daughters  of  their  lords, 
or  the  nurses  of  their  children.  A  woman  attainted  of 
any  treason  was  to  be  burnt.  Those  attainted  of  falsify- 
ing the  seal,  if  the  fact  was  of  small  consequence,  were  to 
have  judgment  of  pillory  only,  or  to  lose  an  ear;  but  if 
the  fact  was  of  an  enormous  or  heinous  nature,  as  if  it 
produced  disherison,  or  any  lasting  damage,  the  offender 
was  to  have  judgment  of  death.^ 

Arson  was,  when  any  in  time  of  peace  feloniously 
burnt  other's  com  or  houses ;  such  offenders  were  to  bo 
burnt,  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  offended.  The  same  punishment  of  burn- 
ing was  to  be  inflicted  on  sorcerers,  sodomites,  and  here- 
tics.' 

The  crime  of  hamsoken  is  barely  mentioned  by  Bracton, 
without  any  description  of  it.  Offenders  of  this  kind 
are  called  by  Britton  byrgessours,  since  called  burglars^  and 
are  described  to  be  such  as  feloniously,  in  time  of  peace, 
break  churches,  or  the  mansion-houses  of  others,  or  the 
walls  or  gates  of  cities  or  boroughs,  except  they  are  infants 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  and  poor  people,  who  through 
hunger  enter  the  house  of  another  for  food,  and  take 
under  the  value  of  twelve  pence ;  excepting  also  idiots, 
madmen,  and  others,  whom  the  law  would  not  consider 
as  capable  of  committing  felony.  Bwrgessours  were  to  be 
punished  with  death.^ 

The  stat.  Westm.  1,*  seems  to  consider  the  stealing  of 
twelve  pence  as  a  petty  larceny.  The  statute  articuli  super 
Chartas  seems  to  require  the  taking  to  be  more  than  twelve 

^  Wuigate*B  Britt.,  p.  16.  » Ibid.  •  Fwie  ante,  c.  ix. 

« Fleu^  16  b.  *  Ibid.,  17. 
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pence.*  Fleta  says,  if  a  person  steals  the  value  of  twelve 
pence,  et  vltra^  it  shall  be  death ;  *  Britton  says,  if  it  is 
twelve  pence  or  more ;  *  though  in  another  passage  he  says 
that  death  would  follow  if  the  value  was  under  twelve 
pence.  So  that  it  seemed  to  be  not  quite  settled  whether 
the  sum  was  twelve  pence  or  more  that  induced  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  The  latter  author  makes  no  distinction 
between  robbers  and  thieves  as  to  this  point.  If  any 
persons,  says  he,  were  indicted  bv  presentment  of  robbery 
or  larceny^  or  of  cutting  purses,  of  receiving  felons,  of  en- 
chantment, as  pretending  to  charm  people,  of  cheating,  by 
selling  bad  things  for  good,  as  pewter  for  silver,  of  brass 
for  gold,  or  were  guilty  of  the  like  small  offences,  they 
were  to  be  apprehended ;  if  they  could  not  be  found,  they 
were  to  be  outlawed ;  and  if  judgment  was  passed  against 
them,  they  were  to  be  hanged,  or  to  lose  an  ear,  or  to  be 
pilloried,  in  proportion  to  their  crime  and  the  frequency 
of  committing  it,*  so  discretionary  and  various  were  pun- 
ishments at  this  time. 

Again,  in  petty  larcenies,  says  our  author,  as  for  steal- 
ing siieaves  of  corn  in  August,  or  pigeons  or  poultry,  if 
the  offender  was  not  suspected  of  any  other  crime,  and 
the  thing  stolen  was  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  he 
was  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour,  and  to  be  dis- 
abled from  taking  the  oath  of  a  juror  or  being  a  witness. 
If  they  were  persons  of  bad  character,  or  offended  out  of 
mere  malice,  and  not  through  want  *  (which  was  an  ex- 
tenuation, if  not  even  a  justification,  adopted  from  the 
canon  law),*  then  they  were  to  lose  an  ear,  and  become 
infamous.  For  a  second  offence  it  was  to  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices  either  to  sentence  them  to  death, 
or  to  order  their  other  ear  to  be  cut  off;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  whether  the  crime  was  great  or  small,  they  were 
to  suffer 'death. 

Cut-purses  were,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  pillory.  If  they  had  stolen  other  things,  under  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  then  they  were  to  lose  their  ears ; 
if  the  value  was  more  than  twelve  pence,  they  were  to  be 
hanged.^ 

»  Vide  anU,  637.  » Ibid.,  24. 

«  Fleta,  65.  •  Cory.  Jus.  Can.,  lib.  iv.,  tit  23. 

•  Britt.,  22.  »  Wingate^B  Britt,  p.  24. 

« Ibid.,  23  b. 
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• 

The  crime  of  homicide  was  at  this  time  extended  to 
persons  who  seemed  to  act  in  authority,  and  void  of  all 
guilt.  Felony,  says  Britton,  may  be  committed  under 
color  of  judgment,  as  through  malice  of  a  judge;  or 
under  other  color,  as  by  an  unskilful  physician  or  bad 
surgeon;  by  poison,  and  sundry  other  ways.  It  might 
likewise  be  committed  by  those  who,  whetner  for  hire  or 
otherwise,  had  condemned,  or  caused  any  one  to  be  con- 
demned, to  death,  by  taking  a  false  oath  ;  so  that  perjury, 
if  it  had  the  efiect  of  procuring  a  judgment  of  death,  was 
punished  with  death. 

Among  the  additions  made  to  our  body  of  national 
canon  law,  we  find  in  this  reign  the  constitutions  of  the 
archbishops  Peckham  and  Winchelsey.  These  were  con- 
fined to  subjects  purely  of  a  clerical  nature,  without 
touchine  upon  those  points  of  controversy  that  had  so 
lon^  inflamed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions 
against  each  other. 


The  character  of  Edward  is  that  of  a  brave  and  wise 
prince,  qualities  which  well  fitted  him  for  the     King  and 
undertaking  to  improve  our  laws,  and  main-    80'«™™«»*- 
tain  the  execution  of  them  with  vigor  (a).     The  king 

(a)  As  already  has  been  seen,  the  attention  paid  by  this  monarch  to  the 
administration  of  juRtioe  between  sabject  and  snbject  was  the  result  of  his 
perception  of  its  advantage  to  himself,  by  reason  of  the  additions  it  pro- 
daced  to  the  revenue ;  and  he  was  infinitely  less  attentive  to  it  as  between 
himself  and  his  subjects.  Nevertheless,  as  the  power  of  the  commons  was 
very  much  augmented  in  this  reign,  and  parliament  had  besun  to  acquire  a 
real  and  potential  existence,  he  was  obllgexl  to  recognize  the  claims  of  subjects 
for  redress  against  the  crown  or  its  ofl^rs  for  extortion  or  oppression ;  and  in 
this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  the  remedy  by  petition  of  right  appears  to  have 
become  very  commonly  resorted  to,  though  too  often  without  any  results.   A 

Eetition  of  right  lay  against  the  crown  for  any  tort  or  wrong  done  by  the 
Inp^s  officers  for  the  king's  profit,  as  for  disturbance  of  a  party  in  the 
taking  of  his  tithe  (the  case  of  the  Prior  of  Ghristchurch.  31  ^ib.  i.,  1  BoL 
ParL  59 ;  RyMa  jRoc  ParLf  218) ;  or  for  tithes  subtracted  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers (8  Edw.  iLj  1  Bot.  Foarl,  319) ;  or  for  wrongful  distress  (John  MowbraVs 
case,  33  Edw.  J.,  1  Rot  Pari,,  163;  Byley,  218).  So  for  wool  wrongfully 
taken  for  the  king's  use  (Michael  de  Harla's  case,  33  Edw.  /.,  1  Bot.  ParL, 
163 ;  Byleyy2^\.  So  for  wheat  seised  under  pretence  of  a  royal  commission 
(14  Edw.  n.,  1  Bot.  Pari.,  320).  So  for  trespass  to  land  (18  Edw.  IL,  1  BoL 
Par/.,  416) ;  Westmilne's  case,  for  bread  ana  meat  supplied  to  the  late  king 
(6  Edw.  L,  1  Bot.  ParL,  1) ;  Everley's  case,  for  an  annuity  granted  bv  Henry 
III.  (33  Edw.  /.,  1  BoL  PtirL,  164 ;  1  ByUy,  25) ;  Ayneshaw's  case,  for  work 

vol*,  n.— 49  2M 
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took  a  personal  interest  in  reforming  our  leral  polity, 
deeming  the  due  and  strict  administration  of  justice  the 
best  defence  against  the  turbulence  of  the  great  barons. 
By  affording  protection  to  his  inferior  subjects,  he  at  once 
diminished  the  power  of  the  great,  and  reduced  the  whole 
nation  under  the  dominion  of  law. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  erected  the  court  of  IVailr 
boston,^  This  was  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  of 
an  unusual  kind,  and  was  issued  in  the  fulness  of  zeal  for 
the  correction  of  public  disorders.  The  rigor,  however, 
with  which  this  was  executed  creating  some  discontents, 
it  was  thought  expedient,  in  course  of  time,  to  discontinue 
it. 

The  heavy  penalties  inflicted  on  the  judges  for  mal- 

done  88  a  maBon  (33  Edw,  Z,  1  EoL  Fdrl,,  165;  Byleyy  251) ;  Basing's  case, 
for  wax  (35  Edw.  I. ;  RyUy^  334) ;  Fitzwalter's  case,  for  seirices  in  GasooD j 
(33  Edw,  L,  1  EU,  Ptixi,,  169 ;  Mvley,  259] ;  Besnej's  case,  for  the  ^rice  of  a 
horse  (33  EdiD.  J.,  1  RoL  Pairl^  164) ;  Loaelow's  case,  for  money  paid  for  the 
king  (33  Edw.  /.,  1  Bot,  PtirL,  169);  the  abbess  of  Fontevrault's  case,  for 
annaity  (18  Edw.  /./  1  Ryleyy  82);  Bessop's  case,  for  oats  (14  Edw.  IL; 
Byletjf  408),  and  many  others.  In  the  last  case,  Robert  de  Clinon  brought  a 
petition  of  right  in  parliament  for  injury  done  to  his  meadows  by  the  kme's 
keepers  of  Nottingham  Castle,  in  digging  a  trench  through  his  land  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  king's  mill.  A  commission  <ui  inquirendum  was 
issued,  upon  which  the  facts  were  found  as  stated  in  the  petition ;  but  he 
found  himself  as  fiir  from  a  remedy  as  before,  and  presented  a  petition  of 
grace  (as  distinguished  from  one  of  righlY  praying  some  office  as  a  compen- 
sation. A  similar  petition  was  afterwaros  presented  by  his  son.  Formerly 
petitions  were  often  presented  in  cases  where  the  proper  remedy  was  by 
action.  In  such  cases  the  course  was  not  to  reject  the  petition,  but  to 
endorse  it  with  a  direction  that  the  "suppliant"  was  to  pursue  his  remedy 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Thus,  a  petition  was  presented  by  John 
Ofierwest,  for  lands  seized  by  the  king's  escheator,  without  saying  "  to  the 
king's  use,"  which  was  answered,  **  For  the  land  mentioned  in  the  petition, 
but  in  the  king's  hands,  let  certain  persons  be  assigned  to  incjuire  whether 
the  petition  is  true  or  not ;  and  the  inquisition  being  returned  into  chancery, 
let  right  be  done"  (4  Edw.  III.,  2  BoL  Fori.,  376).    And  see  insUnces  of 

Setitions  of  right  for  recoyery  of  pecuniary  demands  for  redress  for  injury 
one  by  the  officers  of  Edward  II.  (22  Edw.  III.,  foL  5).  So  in  the  case  of 
torts  or  injuries  by  the  king's  tenants,  permission  to  sue  the  wrong-doers  to 
judgment  and  execution  was  granted  upon  the  petition  of  right  (De  Grey's 
case,  15  Edw.  IL,  1  RoL  ParLf  396).  So  parties  who  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  crown  debts  already  paid,  or  from  which  they  were  exempt,  were 
to  recoyer  the  amount  by  petition  (5  Edw.  II.,  1  RoL  ArL,  284).  The  gen- 
eral result  of  the  cases  was,  that  whero  the  subject  was  entitled  to  a  right 
which  the  crown  withheld,  or  suffered  anything  which  the  crown  ought  to 
redress,  the  remedy,  either  at  common  law  or  by  Magna  Charta,  was  by 
petition  of  right  (1  RoL  Ptarl.,  421). 

*  Namely,  by  the  statute  of  Bagman,  de  juUidariii  a$ngnatiB,  among  the 
tUUuta  incerti  iemporii. 
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practices  are  instances  of  the  concern  this  kin^  took  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  At  one  time,  all  tne  judges 
except  two  were  convicted  of  corruption,  and  fines  were 
set  upon  them  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  immense 
sum  of  100,000  marks,  it  is  related,  that  the  offence  of 
one  of  them,  the  famous  Ralph  de  Hengham,  was  alter- 
ing a  record  of  a  fine  on  a  poor  man  from  13s.  4d.  to  6s. 
8d.  This  unreasonable  act  of  humanity  was  punished 
with  the  penalty  of  7000  marks  —  a  punishment  which 
struck  a  terror  into  all  future  judges ;  made  every  iota  of 
a  record  be  thenceforward  most  religiously  preserved ;  and 
perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  encourage  the  scruples 
which  prevailed  afterwards  with  regard  to  the  minutest 
errors  in  judicial  proceedings. 

The  manner  in  which  this  inquiry  about  the  judges  was 
made,  gives  a  trait  of  Edward's  character  and  of  that  of 
the  times.  From  the  best  consideration  of  the  different 
accounts  given  of  this  transaction,^  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  passed  in  parliament,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  exer- 
tion of  regal  power. 

Indeed,  ^Idward,  through  the  whole  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever he  might  exact  from  others  an  obedience  to  the  laws, 
affected  to  place  himself  above  the  restraint  of  them.  The 
ill  grace  with  which  he  confirmed  Magna  Charta;  his  fre- 
quent breaches  of  it ;  his  procuring  a  dispensation  from 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  observe  it ;  his  levying  monev 
without  assent  of  parliament,  even  after  the  statute  ae 
iaUagio  non  concedenao  ;  all  these  are  strong  proofs  how  de- 
termined he  was  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  authority 
which  had  been  once  assumed  by  lie  crown. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  acts  of  power  attempted 
since  the  granting  of  the  Charters,  was  executed  by  Ed- 
ward. This  was  when,  by  an  edict  signed  by  some  barons 
then  in  parliament  (but  whilst  all  the  prelates  were  vio- 
lently excluded  from  thence),  he  put  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  "  No  manner  of 
justice,  said  the  ordinance,  "  shall  be  done  them  in  any 
of  the  king's  courts ;  but  justice  shall  be  had  against  them 
to  every  one  that  will  complain  and  require  it  of  us."  * 

It  was  common  to  issue  letters  of  protection  to  stop  the 
ordinary  courts  of  justice :  this  occasioned  the  statute  de 

1  PtiH.  HiaL,  ToL  i.,  93»  94.  *  Ibid.,  116. 
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Protectionibas}  This  practice,  however,  continued  after- 
wards, and  was  the  subject  of  many  complaints  in  the 
next  two  reigns. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  in  this  king's  rei^n 

stetatMand  there  are  many  more  statutes  extant  than  m 
'^"*'-  that  of  Henry  III.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  many  more  were  enacted  than  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us;  otherwise,  it  is  said,  the  sudden  advance  made 
in  the  law  during  this  reign,  beyond  that  of  any  other, 
could  not  be  accounted  for. 

The  authentic  information  derived  from  records  is  very 
much  increased  in  this  reign.  The  Placita  Parliamentarian 
collected  and  published  by  Ryley^  contain  many  records 
of  proceedings  before  the  King  in  council,  and  so  far  ^ve 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  memorials. 
Besides  these,  there  are  extant  judicial  records  of  the 
king's  bench,  the  common  bench,  and  the  eyre.  It  ap- 
pears from  these,  that  pleadings  were  very  short  but  per- 
spicuous, without  involving  the  matter  in  any  multiplicity 
of  words.  The  records  are  for  the  most  part  orderly  and 
clear,  relating  the  several  steps  made  in  a  suit,  with  the 
judgment  thereon,  and  generally  expressing  the  rule  and 
reason  upon  which  the  judgment  was  given.» 

There  are  some  few  broken  notes  of  adjudged  cases  to 
be  found  in  Fitzherbert's  Abridgment;  and  there  are  said 
to  be  manuscript  reports  of  this  period  in  private  hands, 
but  not  in  any  regular  series.* 

Among  the  steps  this  king  had  taken  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
he  caused  some  treatises  to  be  coinposed,*  of  which  Fleta 
and  the  treatises  of  Britton  and  Thornton  are  supposed 
to  be  some. 

Fleta,  sea  Ocmmmtanus  Juris  Anglicani  (for  so  it  is  en- 

Fietft.       titled),  is  a  treatise  upon  the  whole  law  as  it 

stood  at  the  time  this  author  wrote  (a).    It  is 

(a)  Fleta — in  this  respect  resembling  Britton  —  appears  to  have  incor- 
porated the  statute  law  of  the  time  —  for  instance,  the  statutes  of  Westmin- 
ster—  in  his  text,  which  is  a  kind  of  commentary  upon  it,  and  thus  he  is 
quoted  constantly  by  Lord  Coke  as  explaining  the  true  meaning.  Thus,  in 
commenting  on  the  provision  in  the  first  statute  <^  Westminster  as  to  tolls^ 
Lord  Coke  says,  *' Fleta  ooUecteth  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  act.  in  these 

*  Vide  anU,  544.  «  Hale's  HiaL  Ckm.  Law,  157. 

*  In  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple  Libraries.   Hale's  HiiL   Ibid. 

*  36  Henry  VL,  42  a. 
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divided  into  six  books,  the  first  whereof  treats  of  the 
rights  of  persons,  and  of  pleas  of  the  crown ;  the  second, 
of  courts  and  officers;  the  third,  of  methods  of  acquiring 
titles  to  things;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  actions  grounded 
upon  a  seisin,  and  of  writs  of  entry;  the  sixth  of  a  writ 
of  right.  The  author  of  this  work  has  followed  Bracton 
in  the  manner  and  matter  of  it,  having  adopted  his  plan, 
and  in  many  instances  transcribed  whole  pages  from  him. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  Bracton  as  his 
sole  guide,  but  had  also  an  eye  to  Glanville.  Many  ob- 
scure passages  in  those  writers  are  illustrated  by  Fleta. 
It  seems  as  if  the  author  wrote  with  both  these  treatises, 
particularly  Bracton 's,  before  him,  and  that  his  design 
was  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  law,  with  the  altera- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  parliament  since  Bracton 
wrote,  supplying  such  parts  as  had  been  left  untouched 
by  him,  and  dilating  upon  others  that  had  been  passed 
over  with  too  little  attention.  Thus  Fleta  serves  as  an 
appendix,  and  often  as  a  commentary  to  Bracton.  But 
if  Fleta  contains  much  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Brac- 
ton, it  is  deficient  in  much  more  which  abounds  in  that 
author,  most  of  the  subjects  so  minutely  discussed  by 
Bracton  being  passed  over  in  a  very  brief  manner;  so 
that,  with  all  its  new  matter,  this  volume  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  size  of  Bracton.  The  writer  of  this 
commentary  seems  to  have  followed  his  master,  Bracton, 
in  his  acquaintance  with  the  canon  and  civil  law,  though 
he  is  less  frequent  in  the  use  of  them,  and  then  it  is  in  a 
manner  less  likely  to  mislead  the  reader.  This  author 
was  wholly  an  imitator.  As  he  followed  Bracton  in  the 
design  of  his  work,  he  has  copied  the  Prcemium  from 
Glanville,  verbatim  ;  and,  after  all,  the  idea  was  borrowed 
from  that  prefixed  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

This  book  was  written  after  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
king,  and  not  much  later ;  at  least  the  statutes  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  reign  are  not  mentioned,  though 
that  of  Westminster  2  is  frequently  quoted.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  title  to  this  book  is  given  by  the  author  him- 

words/'  and  then  quotes  his  version  of  it  (^«to,  lib.  ii.,  c  zliii.).  So  he  saTB, 
''Fleta  rendereth  the  last  part  of  the  statute  in  these  wordn;''  and  then  ne 
again  quotes  him  (2  IntLj  222).  So  all  through  that  book  of  the  Institutes 
Lord  Coke  quotes  Fleta's  yersion  of  the  older  statutes,  as  affi)rding  a  valuable 
commentary  thereon. 
49  ♦ 
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self,  who  says  it  was  written  during  his  confinement  in 
the  Meet  prison.*  From  that  circumstance  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  might  be  one  of  those  lawyers  who, 
for  malpractices  in  their  office  as  judges,  were  punished 
with  imprisonment  and  pecuniary  penalties.* 

The  small  French  tract  under  the  name  of  Britton  is 
^^^       thought  to  have  been  composed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edward  (a).     The  singular  form  of 

(a)  This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  offer  some  accoant  of  Britton's 
treatise.  Some  notice  of  it,  indeed,  has  already  been  taken  in  the  note  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  reig^,  bat  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  offer  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  IL  It  begins,  as  already  mentioned,  with  a  pre- 
amble, written  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  is  avowedly  written  at  his  direc- 
tion. This  fact,  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  written,  are  also  ascertained 
as  a  matter  of  legal  histonr,  by  the  statement,  already  quoted,  of  Chief-jus- 
tice Prisot,  in  the  reign  oi  Henry  VI.,  that  it  was  written  at  the  desire  of 
the  kin^,  two  years  after  the  first  statute  of  Westminster  (3  Edw.  I.),  which 
in  part  it  recites.  It  commences  with  a  preamble  in  the  king's  name,  which 
has  already  been  quoted.  And  the  treatise  of  Britton  is,  at  all  events,  clear, 
and  each  head  or  title  is  very  distinctly  treated  o(  and  it  affords  very  valu- 
able exposition  of  the  common  laV,  and  very  useful  explanation  of  the  statute 
law  of  tne  age,  while  its  study  is  a  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential, 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Year-Books,  which  our  greatest  lawyers  have 
regarded  as  the  richest  repositories  of  the  learning  of  our  law.  Lord  Coke 
made  great  use  of  Britton,  as  well  as  Bracton  and  the  Mirror,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  old  statutes  (2  /fu<.).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  author  has  in 
some  instances  had  recourse  to  Britton  for  the  illustrations  of  the  law  of  this 
reign,  and  he  might  have  done  so  more  often  with  obvious  advantage.  The 
editor  has  ventured  to  add  some  references  in  the  notes.  The  numbers  and 
titles  of  the  chapters  in  Britton's  treatise  (which  is  only  divided  into  chap- 
ters, not  books)  are  as  follows,  after  the  preamble  or  preliminary  chapter :  — 
Ch.  1.  Coroners;  2.  De  eyres;  3.  De  chapiters  (i.  e.,  the  articles  of  present- 
ments at  the  eyres,  a  chapter  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  Bracton,  De 
corona);  4.  De  iaudeours  (forgers)  de  scales  et  de  monoye;  5.  De  homicides; 
6.  De  murdre;  7.  De  aventure;  8.  De  treson;  9.  De  arsons;  10.  De  burges- 
sours  (burglars);  11.  De  prisons;  12.  De  bannys;  13/ De  inlagerie  (reversal 
of  outlawry);  14.  De  rape;  15.  De  larc^ns;  16.  De  abjuracions;  17.  De  tro- 
veurs  (finders  of  treasure);  18.  De  droit  de  roy;  19.  De  franchises;  20.  De 

Sluaeurs ;  21.  Torts ;  22.  De  ministres  (t.  e.,  del  roy,  as  escheators,  etc.) ;  23. 
^e  appels  (or  criminal  prosecutions  at  the  suit  of  the  party) ;  24,  25.  De  ap- 
pels  de  homicide ;  26.  De  appels  de  robberies  et  de  larcyns ;  27.  De  appels 
de  mahems;  28.  De  attachments;  29.  De  prises  des  avers;  30.  De  dette;  31. 
De  toumes  de  viscontes;  32.  De  mesures;  33.  De  naifle;  34.  De  disseisine; 
35.  De  purchas  (t.  e.,  acquisition  of  real  property) ;  36.  De  douns  (donations 
of  land);  37.  De  commun  purchas;  38,  39.  De  purchas  conditionel;  40.  De 
reversions  et  de  escheates;  41.  De  purdias  de  villeyns;  42.  De  chartres;  43. 
De  seisins ;  44.  De  purchas  de  rent ;  45.  De  disseisene  (or  assize  of  novel 
disseisin) ;  46.  Ou  assize  ne  gist  point;  47.  De  remedie  de  disseisins;  48.  De 
yues  en  disseisin ;  49.  De  prooes  en  assises;  50.  De  title  de  frank  tenement; 
61.  De  exceptions  de  brefe;  52.  De  exceptions  a  la  persone  le  pleyntyffs; 
53.  De  exceptions  al  action ;  54.  De  assisa  tumes  en  jures ;  55.  De  challenge 

*  In  Prcem.  «  Diss.  ad.  Flet,  ch.  10. 
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it  seem8  to  countenance  such  a  supposition,  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  book  are  put  into  the  king's  mouth, 

de  joroun;  66.  De  judgment ;  67.  De  apartenance;  58.  De  commune  depas- 
ture ;  59.  De  remedie  de  diflseisin  de  commune ;  60.  De  amesurement  depas- 
ture; 61.  De  quo  jare;  62.  De  resonable  estoyen;  63.  De  nusances;  64.  De 
remedie  de  nusances ;  65.  De  exceptions  de  nusances ;  66.  De  termes  (t.  e., 
terms  or  leases);  67.  De  intrusion;  68.  De  gards  (i.  e.,  wards) ;  69.  De  mar- 
riages (t.  «.,  of  wards);  70.  De  homages;  71.  De  reliefs;  72.  De  mort  d'an- 
cester;  73.  De  action  mizte;  74.  De  heritage  diyisible;  75.  De  resonable 
partie;  76.  De  sommonses;  77.  De  garaunt  vocher  (voucher  to  warranty); 
78.  De  exceptions  de  mesne  la  descente;  79.  De  exceptions  de  la  seisine; 
80.  De  exception  en  son  demeyne ;  81.  De  exception  de  fee ;  82.  Exception 
de  jour  que  11  morust;  83.  De  taunt  (tenure)  des  t«rre8  ovesque  (avec)  lea 
apurtenances;  84.  Exceptions  puis  le  terme;  85.  Exceptions  de  proetejne 
bene ;  86.  Exceptions  qui  la  terre  tient ;  87.  Exception  de  felonie  al  action ; 
88.  De  assises  tomes  en  jures ;  89.  De  judgment;  90.  De  quod  permittat;  91. 
De  cosinage;  92.  De  assise  de  darrejn  presentment;  93.  De  jour  de  plee; 
94.  De  exceptions;  95.  De  exceptions  hors  de  brefe:  96.  De  quare  impedit; 
97.  Assise  de  utrum  juris  utrum  (whether  the  land  is  of  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
tenure);  98.  De  exceptions  (Le.y  thereto);  99.  De  atteyntes  (attaints  of  jurois 
for  false  verdicts);  100.  On  atteynte  jeste  (where  attaint  lay);  101.  De  excep- 
tions (t.  e.,  thereto);  102.  De  proces  de  judgment;  103.  De  dowers;  104.  De 
establishments  de  dower;  105.  De  assignement  de  dower;  106.  De  remedie 
de  dower;  107.  De  guranties  (warranties  of  title);  108.  De  exceptions  de 
mort;  109.  De  exceptions  de  concubinage;  110.  De  exceptions  de  pluralite 
de  femmes;  111.  De  exceptions  par  Tascent  le  prere;  112.  De  communes 
exceptions;  113.  De  judgment;  114.  De  plee  de  droit  de  dower;  115.  De 
amesurement  de  dower ;  116.  Deentre;  117.  De  proces;  118.  De  exceptions; 
119.  De  droit  de  la  properte;  120.  De  plus  procheynate  (t.  e.j  of  the  heir) ; 
121.  De  succession ;  122.  De  court  de  baron ;  123.  De  sommonses  j  124.  Des- 
soyns;  125.  De  essoyne  de  outre  mer;  126.  De  essoyne  de  service  le  roy; 
127.  De  essoyne  de  mal  de  venue;  128.  De  attomes.  From  this  enumeration 
of  the  heads  of  the  various  chapters,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  titles  are  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  in  Bracton ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
treated,  in  general,  more  summarily,  and  with  far  less  of  scientific  method 
or  order,  as  also  with  far  less  learning  —  in  fact,  without  any  citation  of  au- 
thority; whereas  Bracton  is  extremely  methodical,  regular,  and  elaborate, 
apd  appeals,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  actual  judicial  authority.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  manifest  that  Britton's  treatise  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Bracton, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Mirror,  which  is  ex- 
tremely loose  and  rambling,  and  often  obscure  and  confusea,  owing  to  its 
being  built  on  an  older  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  book  begins  by 
a  definition  of  jurisdictions  and  of  courts  of  judicatures,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  tbe  age,  and  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  that  so  much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  matters  of  that  nature,  and^  above  all,  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  king  as  the  source  of  justice,  tbe  origin  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
guardian  of  law.  And  thus  the  jurisdiction  of  all  courts,  and  the  authority 
of  every  judicature,  is  deduced  from  the  royal  power.  Thus  the  book  goes 
on  to  describe  the  judicature  emanating  from  tne  royal  authority,  "  En  pri- 
mes en  droit  de  vous  mesmes,  et  de  nostre  court  avons  essint  ordyne,  que  pur 
ceo  que  nous  ne  suffisons  mye  en  nostro  propre  persone  a  oyer  et  terminer 
toutes  quereles  de  people  avons  party  nostre  charge  en  plusurs  partres  si 
come  icy  est  ordine. '  Then  it  defines  the  royal  jurisdiction,  **  Nous  volons 
que  nostre  jurisdiction  soit  sur  toutes  jurisdictions  en  nostre  royalme  essint 
que  a  toutes  maneres  de  felonies,  trespas,  oontracteB^  et  en  toutes  maneres  de 
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and  the  law  80  delivered  has  the  appearance  of  being  pro- 
mulgated by  the  immediate  voice  of  the  sovereign.     This 

autres  accions  personelles  on  reales  eyona  poer  a  rendre  et  fidre  lea  jagemenU. 
teles  come  ils  afierrount  aauns  autre  procee  par  la  on  nous  savons  la  droite 
verite  come  juge.'^    Then  as  to  the  judicature,  first  as  to  the  marshal  of  the 
royal  household  and  the  origin  of  the  king's  bench,  then  as  to  justices  itin- 
erant and  of  **  oyer  and  terminer/'    "  £t  outre  ceo,  volons  nous  que  justices 
errauntz  soient  assignes  de  mesme  le  chapitres  oyer  et  terminer  en  chescun 
counte  de  vii.  ans  and  Til.  ans."    Then^  as  to  the  superior  courts,  great  care 
was  shown  to  preserve  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  which  followed  the  kin^, 
the  cognizance  of  all  false  judgments  and  appeals,  which  produced  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  of  fines,  etc. :  **  De  amendes  fiiux  jugements  et  de  terminer  appels 
et  autres  trespas  faits  enoontre  nostre  fines,"  etc.    Then,  great  care  was  shown 
as  to  the  court  of  exchequer :  "  Aussi  Tolons  nous  que  a  nous  escheators  a 
Westminster,  et  aillours  eyent  nos  tresours  et  nos  barons  illeques  jurisdiccion 
et  record  de  choses  que  touchent  lour  office ;  a  oyer  et  determiner  toiites  les 
causes  que  touchent  nos  dettes,  et  aussi  a  nos  fees  et  les  incidents  choses, 
sauns  les  quez  teles  choses  ne  purrount  estre  tries,  et  que  il  eyent  poer  a  co- 
nustre  de  dettes  que  lou  doit  a  nos  dettours,  par  in  nos  puissons  plus  toft  ap* 
procher  a  nostre.      So  that  the  court  was  to  have  power  to  entertain  suits 
against  persons  indebted  to  the  king's  debtors;  a  wide  extension  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  the  Mirror  mentions  as  a  grievance.    It  is  characteristic  that,  in 
Britton,  far  less  interest  is  shown  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff,  which  had  far 
more  to  do  with  the  administration  of  justice,  than  in  that  of  the  coroner, 
who  (as  the  title  indicates)  had  to  do  with  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  in 
those  times  had  much  more  to  do  with  profits  accrued  to  the  crown  than  he 
has  now ;  and  the  very  first  sentence  in  which  the  duties  of  coroners  are 
treated  of,  betrays  the  secret  of  this  anxiety  about  their  functions:  *'Et  vo- 
lons que  come  suite  felonieas  mes  a  ventre  sont  avenue  ou  que  treaor  wU  trowce 
de  aoult  terrey  etc,  le  coroner  kaatwemeni  mande  al  visconte,"  etc.    So,  great 
anxiety  is  shown  about  escheats,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  of  persons  in- 
dicted is  to  seize  their  lands  and  goods.    Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  and  the  articles  of  eyre ;  the  very  first  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
one  in  which  the  crown  would  feel  most  interest :  "  De  fauseours  de  seals  et 
de  monoye ; "  which  latter  is  copiously  treated  of,  the  former  being  dismissed 
in  a  few  lines.    Then  come  chapters  on  homicide,  murder,  treason,  and  arson, 
all  treated  very  cursorily  and  briefly.    Then  comes  a  long  chapter  on  prisons, 
In  which  one  of  the  first  things  pointed  out  is,  that,  ii  a  prisoner  escapes 
through  the  negligence  of  the  officer,  he  is  to  be  amerced  100  shillings  by 
the  justices  in  evre,  one  of  whose  principal  functions  was  to  look  after  these 
amercements.    Then  comes  a  chapter  on  outUwry,  of  felons  fugitives  from 
justice,  in  which  the  great  feature  dwelt  upon  is  foifeiture:  ''Et  volons  aue 
chescun  home  definaunt  nostre  fees,  ibrface  ses  chateau  a  nous,"  etc.    Aner 
this,  there  is  a  chapter  on  finders  of  treasure,  as  to  which  careful  inquiry  is 
to  be  made :  "  Car  tresor  musce  en  terre  et  trouve,  volons  ^ue  soit  nostre," 
etc    Then  oomes  a  chapter  of  some  length,  entitled  **  De  droit  le  roi,"  which 
commences  with  the  Church  :  "  Et  quant  de  nos  fees  soit  enquis  de  esglises, 
cathedrales,  parochiales  et  religious,  et  de  mesones  de  religion,  et  de  hos- 
pitals en  cet  counte  quez  sount  de  nostre  avowson ;  et  quex  dey  vent  estre  et 
ne  sount  mise ;  et  quex  demeynee  nous  tenons  en  nostre  meyns,  etc    Et  aussi 
de  avoWsons  de  esglises,  etc    Et  aussi  de  escheates  et  de  terres  et  tenements, 
alienes  par  felons,  etc.    Des  enfaunts,  damoyseles,  et  wedues  que  marriages, 
duissent  estre  nos  maries  sauns  conge  de  nous  et  combien  que  cest  que  lour 
terres  vaillent  par  an."    Then  there  is  a  chapter,  "  De  fraunchises,"  under 
which  it  is  directed  that  inquiry  is  to  be  made  as  to  all  persons  holding  royal 
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work  Ib  shorter  than  the  former,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
compendium.    It  is  attributed  by  sdme  to  John  Breton, 

franchises,  with  a  special  view  to  discover  any  defaults  which  might  warrant 
the  crown  in  seizing  them :  *'  £t  si  ceux  persones  que  sount  defaute  pour 
prise  de  mesme  teles  fraonchifies  p^r  nous  par  lour  tort  demejne  nos  volons 
que  lis  soient  distrelntz,  etc    £t  come  ils  viendront  en  court  et  ne  se  pur- 
rount  desafabler  de  ceux  torts,  soit  agarde  que  nous  recoverons  la  franchise ; 
et  ils  soient  desherites  de  la  value,  ou  en  nostre  mercy."    Then  there  is  a 
chapter,  **  De  plnseurs  torts,"  under  which  inquiry  is  to  be  made  of  roads 
and  bridges :  "  De  ponts  et  de  causeys^  et  de  oommune  cheymyns  debruses, 
ou  autrement  male  a1  tyres,  que  les  duist  reperiller  ou  amender ; "  and  here 
again  special  care  is  to  be  taken  as  to  forfeitures :  *'  Et  si  trouve  que  ceux 
teigment  tenements  de  noe  pur  ceux  chemyns  amend,  si  soient  ceux  tenements 
pris  en  nostre  meyn,"  and  otherwise,  ''que  illee  soient  en  nostre  mercy;" 
which  meant  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown  to  them :  ''  £t  soit  comaunde  an 
yiscont  qne  ii  les  faux  destreindre  per  lour  avers  et  par  lour  chateux,  et  les 
distresses  reteulr  jusques  a  taunt  que  ils  eyent  les  aefautis  amendis  a  touts 
les  foits  que  mester  serra."    Inquiry  is  to  be  mad^  also,  of  all  nuisances, 
and  of  all  who  have  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  king's 
court,  and  who  are  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine ;  also  of  lands 
aliened  in  mortmain,  which  are  to  be  forfeited :  **  De  terres  et  de  tenements 
aliens  en  mortmeyn,  et  oelles  terres  et  ceux  tenements  soient  pris  en  nostre 
meyn  rauns  replevin  et  les  purchasours  en  nostre  mercy."     So  of  ecclesiastics 
who  have  held  lay  pleas :  "  Soit  en  quia  de  clercs  que  tenent  plees  de  lay  gents 
de  autres  choses  que  de  testament  et  de  matrimoyne  ou  oe  dymes  ou  que 
eyent  jnge  ascun  lay  home  en  court  christeine  a  ascune  compuncion  de  argent; 
ou  que  ount  la  gent  a  fort  excommenge  et  a  tori  fait  pendre  et  imprisoner,    Et 
ausi  de  ceux  que  ount  autres  greves  par  bulles,  par  double  somonse  a  un  iour 
en  divers  lieux  per  malice,  et  touts  ceux  soient  punys  par  prison  el  per  JrynJ* 
And  finally,  inquiry  is  to  oe  made  of  all  who  had  committed  breaches  eiUier 
of  statutes  or  of  the  common  law :  "  Et  de  touts  trespassonrs  centre  la  fourme 
de  nos  estatutes,"  etc.    Then  follows  a  very  long  chapter,  **  De  ministris/' 
i.  e.,  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  first  of  whom  mentioned  are  the  es- 
cheators :  "  De  nos  escheatours  suit  enquis  queles  terres  ils  eyent  seisis  en 
nostre  meyn,"  etc.    So  as  to  fines  and  amercements :  "  Et  aussi  de  viscontes 
que  eyent  parfynset  amerciamentes  de  gents  de  lour  baillie;"  and  00  of 
sneriffi  or  their  oailiffi^  who  heme  eummoned  people  vexatyyusly  and  wrtmgfully  on 
juriee  or  inqueete;  and  so  of  a  great  number  01  other  misdeeds,  all  which  are 
to  be  punishable  hyfine.    So  that,  whether  the  inauiry  was  of  fines  or  for- 
feitures already  securied  to  the  crown,  or  of  misdeeos  in  the  king's  officers 
which  would  warrant  the  imposition  of  fines,  the  inquiry  would  equally  tend 
to  the  profit  and  emolument  of  the  crown.    Then,  suter  chapters  on  appeals 
on  homicide  or  other  felonies,  comes  a  chapter,  **  De  attacliements,"  showing 
how,  when  a  man  had  commenced  an  action  and  sued  out  a  writ,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  for  the  plaintiff  to  find  pledges  distrainable,  and  the 
next  was  for  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  trespassers  or  wrong-doers:  "A  com- 
mencement deliver  son  brief  al  viscont,  et  fines  trouve  deux  pleges  destrey- 
nables  a  luy  de  sner  sa  pleynte  et  le  viscont  face  destreyndre  ces  treBpassours 
per  lour  avers  ou  per  chateux  "  (97).    And,  above  all,  for  every  default  there 
was  to  be  an  amercement;  and  the  more  defaults  the  more  amercements: ''  Et 
come  ascun  que  serra  destreint  viendra  en  court  et  ne  pusse  sa  defaute  savre 
tauntost  soit  ajuge  a  nostre  mercypursa  de  faute ;  et  si  piusurs  defaute,  plusurs 
soient  amerciamentes"  (103).    Tnen  it  is  provided,  that  rolls  shall  l>e  made 
up  of  all  fines  and  amercements,  and  returned  into  the  exchequer :  "  Et  taun- 
tost soient  les  amerciaments  taxes,  et  les  estretes  envoyer  a  nostre  escheker 
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who  was  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  a  judge ;  but  as  he  died 
in  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  and  this  treatise 
takes  notice  of  statutes  made  in  the  18th,  the  truth  of 
this  account  is  justly  doubted.^  By  others  it  is  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Bracton,  with  the 
subsequent  alterations  that  had  been  made  in  the  law,  and 
that  it  is  called  Britton  as  one  of  the  names  of  Bracton  him- 
self.» 

This  French  tract,  as  it  is  written  in  the  language  which 
the  law  spoke  for  many  years  after,  iengages  the  curiosity 
of  a  modern  reader  in  a  particular  manner.    In  the  writ- 

et  ausi  de  fyns  et  dee  chateaaz  de  felons,  etc ;  soient  enroulesde  deax  roales 
doant  run  remejue  a  coroner  et  al  yiflcont  et  Tantre  route  (wetque  timts  la 
rofUes  dd  eure  soient  enooyes  a  noatre  eachekeTf  et  pavement  eardes  en  noetre  tres- 
ore"  (107).  These  are  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  which  are  of  so  much 
value  to  our  l^^l  antiquaries.  Then  comes  a  veij  long  chapter  of  wrongful 
distresses :  "  De  prises  des  avers,"  (evidently  an  important  subject  in  those 
days,)  always  carefully  providing  that  the  offenders  shall  be  in  mercy,  and 
ending  by  commanding  that,  if  the  distress  shall  have  been  against  the  peace— 
**  en  contre  nostre  pease"  —  the  parties  are  to  be  made  examples  of  by  griev- 
ous amercements :  "  Et  par  grevous  amercements  que  autres  par  les  ample 
de  eux  soient  chastises  en  casu  semblables"  (119).  The  next  chapter  treats 
of  "  Dette ; "  and  at  the  outset  it  begins  by  stating  that,  in  the  counties,  before 
the  sherifis  and  the  suitors,  they  have  pleas  of  trespass  and  debt,  so  that  the 
ffoods,  or  the  trespass,  or  the  debt  demanded,  do  not  exceed  40s.,  and  not  of 
debts  exceeding  that  sum,  vnthoui  the  kin^s  writs — "saun  nos  brefe" — which 
meant  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  an  original  writ ;  the  pretence  for  which,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  jurisdiction,  was,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
altogether  deceptive,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  for,  first,  after  the  jhrat  writ 
of  the  kind  issued,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  all  similar  cases  would 
be  as  well  established  as  after  a  hundred  such  cases ;  and  next,  if  it  were  not 
BO,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  mi^ht  have  been  settled  and  assured  once 
for  all,  by  the  terms  of  their  commissions  —  and,  indeed,  in  effect  was  so  —  by 
the  definition  of  their  jurisdiction  previously  laid  down  on  the  autliority  of 
the  king  himself.  It  was  not  however,  onlv  the  first  fee  on  the  writ  which 
was  involved  in  the  question  of  suing  in  the  king's  superior  court ;  there  were 
all  the  fees,  fines,  and  amercements  imposed  in  the  course  of  the  liti^tion, 
which  went  into  the  royal  treasury;    and  therefore  it  was  said:    "£t  ces 

frauntz  (great)  trespasses,  volons  nous  que  soient  plede  defauts  nous  meines." 
'his  may  suffice  as  an  analysis  of  the  work,  and  also  as  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  the  law  at  the  time  it  was  written,  which  was  after  the  statute  of 
Westminster  (as  it  is  mentioned),  and  likewise  as  specimens  of  the  language 
in  which  the  Year-Books  are  written.  The  main  importance,  indeed,  of 
Britton  is,  that  a  study  of  the  work  is,  if  not  an  essential,  at  all  events  a 
highly  useful  preliminary  to  the  Bindj  of  the  Year-Books — those  venerable 
repositories  of  early  law  and  l^^l  antiquities,  without  a  knowledge  of  which. 
Lord  Coke  says,  no  one  can  be  well-grounded  as  a  lawyer,  and  without  some 
acquaintance  with  which  certainly  a  man  can  hardly  have  much  knowledge 
of  our  legal  history.  The  Year-Books  begin  with  the  next  reign,  so  that  they 
follow  almost  immediately  upon  Britton. 

1  Diss,  ad  Flet,  ca.  2,  3.  >  Ibid. 
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ings  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  everything  is  seen  as  it  were 
through  a  cloud,  disguised  in  the  terms  and  phraseology 
of  the  Latin  tongue ;  whereas  Britton  addresses  you  in 
the  technical,  proper  style  of  the  law:  you  here  perceive 
a  determinate  meaning,  conveyed  in  precise  terms,  and 
are  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  from  it  with  more  con- 
fidence and  certainty. 

Another  treatise  composed  in  this  reign,  was  that  of 
Radulph  de  Hengham,  who  had  been  chief-  h  n  ham 
justice,  and  was,  for  misconduct,  degraded  *"* 
from  his  office,  with  many  others  of  his  fellow-justices. 
This  consists  of  two  parts :  one  called  Summa  Magna^  and 
the  other  Summa  Parva.  It  seems  to  be  a  collection  of 
notes  relating  to  proceedings  in  actions ;  and  must  have 
proved  extremely  useful  to  a  practiser  of*  those  times. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  little  French  tract  called  Fet 
Assavoir,  printed  at  the  end  of  Fleta. 

Chief-Justice  Thornton  made  a  sumwxt^  or  abridgment 
of  Bracton,  containing  most  of  the  titles  of 
the  law  in  a  concise  form.     Though  a  pro-        """^ 
fessed  epitomizer,  he  omits  many  things  in  that  author, 
and  does  not  adhere  to  his  method.^ 

The  foregoing  writers,  in  addition  to  QIanville  and 
Bracton,  together  with  the  Mirror  (of  which  we  defer 
saying  anytning  till  the  next  reign),  inust  have  thrown 
great  light  on  the  study  of  the  law  in  these  early  ages, 
and  were  no  doubt  for  a  time  of  great  authority  with 
lawyers.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  these  authors 
cited  in  such  reports  of  decisions  as  have  come  down  to 
us ;  but,  in  later  times.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  inquiries  into 
the  grounds  of  our  law,  particularly  in  those  works  which 
were  chiefly  designed  for  the  closet,  begins  all  his  investi- 
gations, where  the  subject  will  allow  it,  from  these  old 
tracts,  and  thence  traces  down  the  confirmations  or  altera- 
tions the  law  received  in  succeeding  times.  The  changes 
which  have  happened  in  the  law  since  that  author's  time, 
particularly  by  the  abolition  of  tenures,  have  made  these 
treatises  less  read  than  they  were  even  in  his  days.  Per- 
haps, of  all  of  them,  Fleta  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently looked  into,  owing  to  its  being  written  after  many 
of  King  Edward's  statutes,  and  to  the  comment  which  it 
sometimes  gives  upon  them. 

^  Dies.  ad.  Flet,  ch.  24. 
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The  chief  of  these  writers  are  Glanville,  Bracton,PIeta, 
and  Britton.  But  the  comparative  merit  of  these  four 
authors  appears  very  different  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern 
reader.  The  copiousness,  learning,  and  profoundness  of 
Bracton  places  him  very  high  above  the  rest.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  Fleta  and  Britton,  which  would  probably 
never  have  existed  without  him.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles  and  grounds 
of  our  old  law,  which  had  before  lain  in  obscurity.  But 
while  we  give  to  Bracton  the  praise  that  is  due  to  him, 
as  the  father  of  legal  learning,  we  must  not  forget  what 
Bracton,  as  well  as  posterity,  owe  to  others.  Britton  de- 
livered some  of  this  writer's  matter  in  the  proper  language 
of  the  law,  and  Fleta  illustrated  some  of  his  obscurities ; 
while  Qlanville,  who  led  the  way,  is  still  entitled  to  the 
veneration  always  due  to  those  who  first  open  the  paths 
to  science. 

Among  the  monuments  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law, 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  provincial  constitutions  of  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  and  Archbishop  Winchelsey;  but  our 
national  canon  law  acquired  in  this  reign  an  ornament 
and  support  of  a  new  kind.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
mentators and  glossists  on  the  civiland  pontifical  law,  a 
man  of  learning  stood  forth  to  do  equal  honor  to  the 
English  ecclesiastical  law.  John*  de  Athona,  by  his 
copious  commentary  on  the  legatine  constitutions  of  Car- 
dinals Otto  and  Ottoboui,  passed  in  the  last  reign,  set  the 
first  example  of  that  kind  to  our  canonists,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  future  body  of  judicial  learning  for  the 
guide  of  our  clerical  courts.'^ 

Edward  was  extremely  careful  to  provide  his  courts 

MisoeiianeooB  wlth  pcrsous  propcrly  qualified  to  practise 
^"^^^  there.  In  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,*  he  spe- 
cially directed  John  de  Mettingham,  then  chief-iustice  of 
the  bench,  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-justices  of  that  court, 
to  provide  and  appoint,  according  to  their  discretion,  from 
every  county,  attomatus  et  apprenticios,  qui  curiam  sequantiir; 
et  se  de  negotiis  in  eddem  curid  intromittant^  et  alii  non.  It 
appeared  to  the  king  and  council  that  seven  score  would 
be  sufficient ;  but  the  justices,  if  they  saw  fit,  were  author- 
ized to  exceed  that  number.*  , 

^  Duck,  de  Auth.,  lib.  ii.  «  Ryl.  Plac  Pari.,  104. 

>  Plac.  Pari.,  20  Edw.  L,  Bot.  in  dors. 
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The  different  orders  of  practiBers  are  thnfl  stated  by 
Fleta:  sermentes^  narraiores^  aUomati  et  apprenticii}  The 
apprentices,  it  should  seem,  were  students,  who,  it  is  said 
(and  probably  by  the  above  ordinance),  were  first  per- 
mittea  by  Edfward  I.  to  practise  in  the  king's  bench,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  in  a  course  of  years 
servientes^  or  Serjeants.  Whether  servientes  and  narratores 
(or,  as  they  were  called  in  French,  countors)  were  two  dis- 
tinct orders,  or  narrator  was  only  an  additional  description 
of  a  Serjeant,  may  be  doubted  (a).  It  has  commonly  been 
taken  in  the  latter  sense,  in  stat.  Westm.  1,  c.  xxix.,' 
where  the  same  words  come  together,  si  Serjeant  countor^  ou 
outre;  and  that  statute  ordains  imprisonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day  on  a  person  of  that  description  who  was  guilty 
of  any  collusion  in  practice.  As  neither  attorneys  nor 
apprentices  are  mentioned  in  that  statute,  we  may  sup- 

Sose  such  persons  were  not  then  entrusted  with  the  con- 
uct  of  business  in  court ;  if  so,  it  is  probable  they  had 
not  that  authority  till  the  above  ordinance;  though  it 

(a)  From  this  and  from  the  Mirror  it  appears  that,  at  this  time,  there  were 
regular  pleaders,  and,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  pleading  was  oral.  The 
authorities^  even  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  treatises  of  Bracton, 
and  GlanviUe,  and  the  Ptaeitorum  Abbrevatio,  which  contain  extracts  from 
the  records  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of  Edward  II.,  exhibit  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  system  of  pleading^  And  the  yery  earliest  reports  in 
the  Year-Books,  which  begin  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  show  the  system  in 
a  very  perfect  state.  Therefore  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen  considers  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  as  the  period  when  it  was  fully  established,  not  only  as  a  system, 
but  a  science.  In  the  yery  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  we  find  pleaders  raising 
matters  of  law,  and  putting  themseWes  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  con- 
cerning them :  *'  Nous  demurrions  en  yos  discretions  si  nous  etions  mest  a 
respond  *'  i  Year-Book,  1  Edw.  II.,  8.  So  10  Edw,  III,  23).  Thus  also  pleading 
in  estoppel  was  understood  ( Year-Book,  17  Edw.  II.,  534).  The  great  prac- 
tical object  of  pleading  to  bring  out  the  Question  in  dispute,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  point,  was  as  well  understood  at  the  end  of  this  reign  as  at  any  other  time, 
for,  in  the  first  year  of  the  next,  we  find  the  court  saying  to  a  pleader: 
"Vous  dites  chose  que  yeot  ayoir  deux  issues,  tenez  yous  ai  une''  (Year- 
Book,  1  Edw,  II.,  14),  a  principle  or  rule,  which  might  bear  to  be  inferred 
in  those  early  times  when  transactions  were  few  and  simple,  but  would  soon 
become  obstrnctiye  of  iustice;  and  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Stephen  points  out,  it  did 
not  preyail  in  the  ciyif  or  canon  law;  in  both  of  which  the  party  could  re- 
sort to  as  many  exceptions  as  he  pleased.  "  Pluribus  defensionibus  uti  per- 
mittatur"  (i>ip., 44,  oO,  61,  111).  " Nemo  prohibetur  pluribus  exceptionibus 
uti  quamyis  diyersae  sunt''  (Ibid.  8).  The  judges  ana  pleaders  in  tnis  reign 
were,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Mirror,  laymen,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
ciyil  law,  and  hence  pleading  soon  became  peryerted  from  its  primitiye  sim- 
plicity and  practical  utility.    In  our  times  we  haye  altered  it. 

^  Lib.  2,  c.  zxxyii.  '  Vide  arUe^  414. 
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may  be  observed,  that  Fleta  speaks  of  them  as  equally 
subject  to  this  punishment  with  Serjeant  countors. 

The  first  mention  of  capitalis  justidarius  of  the  bench  is 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.  This  style  was  now  con- 
ferred, probably  for  the  first  time,  in  conformity  with 
that  of  capitalis  iustitiarius^  assumed  in  the  latter  part  of 
Henry  III.,  by  the  chief-justice  in  the  king's  bench.^ 

The  salaries  of  the  justices  were  at  this  time  very  un- 
certain, and,  upon  the  whole,  they  sunk  from  what  they 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Thomas  de  Wey- 
land,  chief-justice  of  the  bench  in  7  Edward  I.  had  but 
£40  per  annum,  and  the  other  justices  there  40  marks. 
This  continued  the  proportion  in  both  benches  till  26  Ed- 
ward III.,  then  the  salary  of  the  chief  in  the  king's  bench 
fell  to  50  marks,  that  is,  £88,  68.,  8d.,  while  that  of  the 
chief  of  the  bench  was  augmented  to  100  marks ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness and  attendance  there.  The  chief  baron  had  £40, 
the  salaries  of  the  other  justices  and  barons  were  reduced 
to  £20.* 

It  seems  that  it  was  thought  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
justices  of  the  two  benches  to  attend  the  assizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  statute  of  nisi  prius;  the  king  therefore 
appointed  eight  persons  to  take  assizes,  juries,  and  certifi- 
cates ;  writs  of  assize,  juries,  and  recognition,  were  to  be 
directed  to  these,  and  to  no  other  person,  except  de  speciali 
gratia  regis} 

»  Dugd.  Or.  Jur.,  39.  » Ibid.,  104.  »  ByL  Pla.,  130. 
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